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The Chameleon 
and the Clown 

“You’re very clever,” said the Clown, 

“At dolBK what you do. 

But though I’m no chameleon 
I’m q«i te a mimic too. 

If someone stole my Oulnness, say. 

Then I’d change colour right away. 

I’d go quite green with envy If 
They took my favourite drink— 

A fellow needs one every day 
To keep him in the pink. 

So If you’re ever feeling blue 
Then always go and have a few.” 

“I’m feeling like a Oulnness now,” 

The saurian replied, 

“And if you watch me very close 
I’ll look like one, beside.” 

But though he turned a darker hue 
He bore no likeness to the brew. 

The poor Chameleon blushed at this. 

He went a &ery red. 

“That’s nothing like a Oulnness, no!” 

The Clown abruptly said. 

“But nothing is—you're not to blame— 

Except anotner of the same.” 

And that’s the moral of this fkble 
Oulnness is quite In-lm-lt-able. 

Guinness 

is good for you—and me 
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jOir Frrest—with its one hundred regal lions. 
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The underwater expert Is an on-the-road expert too—for the Zephyr is a speci¬ 
alist’s car, designed for the connoisseur. Yet plenty of people who never call 
themselves experts are proud to be Zephyr owners. You don’t need expert know¬ 
ledge to appreciate this car—Its spirited engine, its ready response. Its cracking 
performance right up the speed scale. Add the luxury finish, the painstaking con¬ 
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THE LEHERS OF BEETHOVEN 

EMted by EMILY ANDERSON 

The largest collection of Beethoven letten ever 
published. Three handsome volumes in sUp-cases. 
1613 pages, 48 photographs and many facsimiles of 
autograph letters and music. ‘Her editing is meticulous. 
Rarely can a more detailed, honest and thorough job 
have been done for the correspondence of any genius’ 
The Times. ‘It is always a joy to see any job done 
perfectly. Mm Anderson and Macmillan have done 
superbly well' w. 11. audkn (Speaator) £io.tMthttet 

W. B. YEATS 

A VISION 

Unavailable for several years, A Vision is now reissued 
with the author’s final revisions and corrections. The 
work is Yeats’ own explanation of the system of 
supematurally inspired images and meuphon which 
provided the framework of some of his greatest 
poetry and provides mvaluabie clues to a great poet’s 
thoughts. IllustraStd jos 
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acclaim, acclaim, acclaim! 

Muriel Spark's 

THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE 

‘A miracle of wit’ peter green (Daily Telesrapk) 

'Fascinating, beautifully written, a major talent' 

THE B.B.a CRinCi 

'She remains, with Mr. Waugh and Mr. Amis, one of our 
three funniest wnten’ frank TUOHV (Spectator) ip 6d 


SEAN O’CASEY 

THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE 

Recently produced with great 
success at London's Mermaid 
Theatre The Bishop’s Bonfire is 
now issued for the first rime as 
a paperback. Set in a colourful 
and anarchic Ireland the 
characters, in true O’Casey 
style, manifest themselves, and 
strive, laugh and argue amid 
beady gusts of talk. 

Paper 8s 6d Cloth t8s 


THE QUEST FOR BEING 

SIDNEY HOOK 

Thh outstanding series of essays by the Professor of 
Philosophy at New York University deals with many 
crucial philosophical questions. He appean in them 
as an unrepentant champion of secularism, humanism 
and naturalism and readen will find ha provocative 
analysis of these questioiu clarifies them and stimulates 
hard leflectioo. 431 
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Stories from Modem Russia 

Edited by C P. SNOW 
and PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 

For six years now Winter's Tales has nflected some* 
thing of the magic of the long story This year 
Winter's Tides is dl^oted to six long stories from 
Russia, which gtsre a fascinating and balanced glimpse 
ot contemporary Russian writing. tSs 











Saving England 

T he spread of one’s spectrum depends 
on one’s age. If one is old enough to have 
been just grown-up before 1914, the far end of 
one’s spectrum will include a glimpse of 
Victoria n-Edwardian England seen with a 
grown-up person’s eyes; and that glimpse, how¬ 
ever brief, will abide ip one’s memory as a foil 
against which all later events will stand out in 
sharp relief. If the accident of age has given 
one* this perspective, that ought to be a help 
in trying to size up what has been happening 
in England in this last decade. The main 
feature of this decade has been a radical change 
in England’s position in the world; but it was 
the oBtbreak of war in 1914 that brought this 
change to the surface and gave it a momentum 
that was still unspent in the 1950s. This change 
is difficult for the English to cope with because 
the century that ended in 1914 was, for Eng¬ 
land, a time of rare greatness—and this in many 
different fields. Such a floruit was bound to be 
transitory. It is remarkable that England’s time 
of greatness should have lasted for a whole 
century; and, indeed, its full bloom did not last 
later than the 1870s. Anyway, it is over now, 
and England is having to find a new place for 

Our intention was to document something 
of the spirit of the last decade—"the state 
of the nation" in the time of the angry 
writers, the new and old Left. U- and 
Non-U, the two cultures, Europe and Com¬ 
monwealth, affluence, commitment, the 
Bomb ..,. But having abandoned the con¬ 
ventional formula of a symposium with 
fixed numbered questions, we decided 
simply to put the general problem to a 
number of writers and to publish the 
"spectrum" of refdies as they came in. 


herself in a formidably changed world. In our 
own time, perhaps only one other country of 
the same stature is passing through the same 
ordeal, and that is France. The ordeal is a 
severe one, but, after all, it is the common lot. 
France and England are merely the latest of 
the many countries that have e.xperienccd it in 
the course of history up to date. 

In the past the English have avoided the 
awful mistake of crying over spilt milk. They 
have quickly found and milked new cows, in¬ 
stead of standing still and wringing their hands. 
They stopped grieving over their defeat in the 
Hundred Years War in the exhilaration of dis¬ 
covering and colonising a New World. They 
stopped grieving over the loss of the thirteen 
American Colonics in the exhilaration of 
making the Industrial Revolution and acquiring 
a new empire in India. In our day we have 
had recourse to this simple but effective British 
philosophy once again in meeting our own 
generation’s ordeal. Recognising, as we did in 
good time, that the days of colonial rule were 
numbered, we decided to make the liquidation 
of our 19th-century Empire into a festival in- 
instcad of a funeral. We christened it the 
transformation of the Empire into the Common¬ 
wealth, and this has been no mere face-saving 
word-play; for, in the act of coining a new 
word, we managed to create a new reality. We 
also discovered that the Dnaturing Common¬ 
wealth was not our only compensation for a 
fading empire. Simultaneously wc found an¬ 
other new world to win within the coasts of 
our own island. If the 19th century was a golden 
age for England, it was not one for the great 
majority of her inhabitants. England’s century 
of economic and naval supremacy abroad was a 
century of shocking social inequality and in* 
justice at home. In our generation we have won 
not only the Commonwealth but the Welfare 
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State. (The name may be still controversial, at 
any rate in American mouths, but the thing 
itself has been accepted in England by all parties 
as a good thing which has come to stay.) 

The Welfare State and the Commonwealth 
are obviously two of those exhilarating enter¬ 
prises that are England's traditional prescrip¬ 
tion for casing the painfulness of change. In 
both enterprises we have given ourselves an 
extra shot of exhilaration by contriving to be 
the pioneers and by doing promptly and with 
a good grace what we realised that we should 
have had to do, anyway, willy-nilly, sooner or 
later. Our good sense here is illustrated by the 
case of the French, who have done much the 
same things in the end but have done them 
belatedly, kicking miserably against the pricks 
and harvesting a minimum of credit, gratitude, 
and satisfaction. In contemplating their French 
contemporaries, the English of our generation 
are tempted to feel smug. The English can no 
more forget June 1940 than the French can, and 
the contrast between our respective perform¬ 
ances in that year has, ever since, been making 
both nations awkward to deal with, particularly 
for themselves. The consciousness of having 
once been heroes can be as great a handicap as 
the consciousness of having once failed to rise 
to the occasion. 

Fortunately to-day England is putting her 
childish pride in her pocket and is knocking at 
France’s door to ask for admittance to the 
Common Market. Within twenty-one years of 
the B.ittle of France the roles of the two coun¬ 
tries have been reversed—and why.^ France is 
in a relatively strong position again to-day 
because she has discovered for herself the British 
remedy for the painfulness of change. On her 
overseas front France may be incorrigible. She 
seems to have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing as a result of her successive fiascos in 
Syria, Indo-China, and Algeria. General de 
Gaulle seems still to be dreaming of conjuring 
back to life the military power of Napoleon’s 
France or Louis XIV’s. But, since the end of 
the Second World War, most Frenchmen have 
been busy over something else. They, like us, 
have found a new world to win within their 
own home territory. They have been putting 
France, for the first time, through a thorough¬ 
going industrial revolution, and, on this econo¬ 
mic plane, they have begtm to think of French 
prosperity in the new terms of a united Europe, 
instead of going on brooding over past French 


glory in the antique terms of the Rhine frontier. 

The post-war French have been making this' 
new vision of theirs effective by translating it 
into reality through hard work. The French 
have always been hard workers in good times 
and in bad times alike; and on this point'they 
might well feel smug to-day in contemplating 
us. The need to work hard now is one from 
which the English cannot be absolved by any 
past achievements; not by our victory in the 
Battle of Britain, not by our transformation of 
the Empire into the Commonwealth, not by the 
bloodless social revolution that has produced the 
Welfare State. Achievements arc wasting assets, 
and nothing but unremitting hard work can 
ever renew them. This truth ought to be 
obvious; for the post-war fruits of French hard 
work arc only one example out of a multitude 
in the world around us. In a world in which 
Americans, Russians, Chinese, and Japanese, as 
well as Continental Europeans, arc all working 
like beavers, can any nation afford to sit back 
and rest on its oars? 

While the English have been proTnpt* in 
making over the Empire into the Common¬ 
wealth and in narrowing the gulf between the 
former “two nations” on this island, we have 
been late in the day in accepting the fact that 
England is a part of Europe. The proper verdict 
on this English acceptance of geography is the 
one that Tennyson pronounced on the lady who 
told him that she accepted the universe: “By 
God, madam, you had better!” “How England 
saved Europe” was the title of a popular history 
of England’s role in the Napoleonic Wars that 
was published when I was a child. The author’s 
thesis was the conventional one that England 
saved Europe by keeping Europe divided. This 
may have been a service to Europe at times 
when unity was being forced on her by one 
Continental European country’s trying to con¬ 
quer the rest. England once again saved Europe 
in that way in 1940; but the occasion will not 
recur; for to-day, when Europe has been 
dwarfed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union towering up on either side of her, that 
chapter of European and English history has 
been closed. On this point the Continental 
European countries have been quick in reading 
the signs of the times, and they have risen to 
the occasion by setting out to unite with each 
other by peaceful agreement England has not, 
of course, dreamed of opposing this peaceful 
unification (she could not prevent it, even if she 
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wished to). She has, however, dreamed of stay- 
' ing outside. This dream of England’s maintain¬ 
ing a self-contained sterling area next door to a 
united Continental Europe is about as crass an 
anachronism in our day as General dc Gaulle’s 
dream of France’s regaining her Napoleonic 
military stature. 

If England has now awoken from this dream 
of hers in time to gain admittance to the 
Common Market the title of the next chapter 
of the story may be “How Europe saved 
England.” 

Arnold ]. Toynbee 


Re-winding the Clock 

I TAKE it as an axiom requiring no Toyn- 
bceian exegesis that nations run down like 
clocks unless they are re-wound. I also take it 
as an axiom requiring no further demonstra¬ 
tion thht Britain has been running down for 
over fifty years, so that to-day her mechanism 
is rusty and uncertain, her chime muffled, and 
her strike non-existent. The question that con¬ 
cerns me is simply how the old clock can be 
re-wqund without breaking the mainspring. 

History seems to teach us that nations can 
be rejuvenated only in a limited number of 
ways. The most popular device is revolution. 
Revolution, which works by replacing one 
ruling class, together with its established ideas, 
culture and religion, by another, is, in fact, the 
only purely internal method available. It was 
immensely effective—at a price—both in France 
in 1789 and in Russia in 1918. More recently, 
it has worked reasonably well in China, Egypt, 
and many other countries. 

Revolutions, however, are both messy and 
painful; and no one who is not himself a 
revolutionary can wish one on his country for 
the fun of it. Moreover, revolutions cannot be 
made to order. As the Marxists never tire of 
telling us, if there isn’t a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion, you can’t have one. As the only conceiv¬ 
able revolution at present would be a Com¬ 
munist one imposed from outside, most of us 
would prefer to let the clock run down. 

All the other ways of rejuvenating a nation 
teem to require Ae collaboration of other 
nations. Liberation, for insunce, which is 
almost as effective as revolution, requires a con¬ 
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queror or imperial ruler to start with. Conquest 
itself is curiously effective. One might imagine 
that defeat by an enemy would be the very last 
thing to do the job, but in practice this does 
not seem to be true. In our day defeat has 
proved remarkably invigorating to Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan, presumably because 
it has some of the etiects of a revolution by 
breaking harshly all those traditions and habits 
which are so comforting and so dangerous. 
But since no sensible man can seriously wish 
defeat or subjugation for his country, these 
methods can also be ruled out. 

We are left, it seems, with union—a volun¬ 
tary union with other nations—and this, in 
fact, is the method chosen by the present British 
Government in seeking to join the Common 
Market. Very few Englishmen really want to 
join the Common Market, or feel that they 
would be happier as part of a European Union. 
A good many have come to the conclusion that 
only by joining can the country be saved from 
a gradual but steady decline. 

This is a reasonable argument. Such volun¬ 
tary unions have worked in the past. It worked 
for the American States in 1788, for the Italian 
kingdoms in r86i, for the German States and 
Principalities in 1871, for the Australian 
colonies in 1901. But all these were true federal 
unions and the price in every case was the dis¬ 
appearance of the identity and character of 
the original States, which, in any case, were 
not “nations.” The really interesting question 
is whether Britain can obtain the invigorating 
effects of union without losing its national 
identity. 

Does national identity matter? This is ex¬ 
ceedingly hard to answer. Most intelligent 
people have accepted that the present anarchy 
of sovereign states must come to an end if the 
peace of the world is to be kept, but very few 
have considered the advantages of nationalism 
—for instance, as a defence against totali¬ 
tarianism—or what its value is to individual 
human beings. 

My own answer is confused for I am a Scot. 
Now the Scots went through all this 354 years 
ago when they entered the Union with Eng¬ 
land. The parallel is a close one. For at the 
beginning of the 18th century very few Scots 
wanted a union with England, and most of 
them frankly detested the notion. The union 
was brought about by a small minority of 
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hard-headed, rational men who came to the 
conclusion, after the failure of the Darien 
Scheme, that Scotland could never develop 
economically without English capital and a 
share in English overseas trade. In return they 
olTercd to recognise the Hanoverian succession, 
because they felt that, in order to survive, 
Protestants must unite against the Catholic 
powers. 

The bargain was struck; the Union was 
made. Did it work.? Yes, it did. After a slow 
start, made slower by the Jacobite rebellions, 
Scotland crawled out of poverty and began to 
develop at something like the same pace as 
England. Rut Scotland had disappeared. It was 
“the end of an auld sang." Did it matter? 
Docs it matter now? Most Scotsmen think it 
did and docs. We are aware, without being 
able to express it as clearly as we would like, 
that to-day Scotsmen arc born with something 
missing, deprived of some part essential for 
full spiritual and mental development. Some 
of us still cling to a Scottish culture which has 
lost its virtue. Some of us have adopted an 
English culture which we do not truly share 
or understand. The rest have created a com¬ 
posite “British" culture which even now is 
phony and fictitious. 

So to-day, when we watch the English 
making the same decision, our feelings arc 
mixed. Sympathy is mixed with a slight but 
unmistakable Schadenfreude. We arc like an 
old man, long impotent, who secs a famous 
lecher buying erotic pictures in the Charing 
Cross Road. How arc the mighty fallen I For 
us, having lost our national identity once 
already, it matters less if we lose it again. 
Indeed, Scotland may even recover her sense 
of distinction if Britain is merged in a larger 
European union. But will England preserve 
hers? Docs it really matter? Is some measure of 
sovereignty necessary to preserve national 
identity, and, if so, how much? 

On the whole I think these questions deserve 
more thought than has so far b<Kn given to 
them. For history has made us all nationalists 
whether we like it or not. If we cease to be 
nationalists, we must be something else. Will 
we be more or less? On the whole my advice is 
that England should avoid Scotland’s mistake 
in 1707 by trying to secure the advantages of 
economic union with Europe without giving 
up that amount of political sovereignty which 
is needed to keep them Englishmen; and I 


feel some sympathy for Mr. Macmillan (him¬ 
self a Scot) in his efforts to have it both ways. 

John Douglas Pringle 


Fourteen Points 

I F I N D that the following things have made 
me angry recently: 

I. Almost every photograph of Mr. Mac¬ 
millan or Lord Home. The contemptuous blood¬ 
hound look of the Prime Minister and the 
high-minded camel’s face of the Foreign 
Secretary put me into an instant rage on behalf 
of the silly duped people who arc satisfied by 
such corny images of leadership. 

2. Any photograph of those Cabinet Ministers 
who, like Sir David Eccics and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, arc usually labelled well-groomed. Here 
it is not their faces that drive me to rage, but 
their general turn-out, which seems to "suggest 
that gentlemen may be successful without being 
vulgar, or alternatively, that unsuccessful men 
may be gentlemen without lacking drive. They 
appear to be the «r-Top Men. 

J. The double-talk too often found in the 
columns of the New Statesman's “Critic,” 
when the activities of Communist countries are 
discussed; and the snide references that abound 
when the activities of the United States are 
discussed. 

.y. All the snide remarks about neutral coun¬ 
tries and the United Nations, particularly about 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Hammarskjdld, that “anti- 
Communist” journalists and speakers so con¬ 
stantly indulge in. (Not exclusively in the popu¬ 
lar press by any means.) 

5. The present use of the death penalty which 
can only truly be justified on the expedient 
ground that it keeps the police happy. In this 
connection I especially hate any liberal and 
other reformers who admit this dishonesty but 
tell me that the numbers of people involved in 
the death penalty is too smalt to make it im¬ 
portant. 

6. A recent remark by a friend of mine, a 
“county" woman of intelligence and kindness. 
She had, she said, no intention of allowing a 
newly-arrived, newly-rich woman into the 
county social world just because their children 
had become friends at the local prep school. 
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To my remonstrances she admitted that her 
attitude was cruel and snobbish, but that like 
so many intellectuals I didn’t make enough 
allowances for atavism. My anger was not 
lessened when I thought that this wasteful, silly 
expense of energy was equalled by the wasteful, 
silly expense of energy of the quite intelligent, 
pleasant, new rich woman who was trying to 
“get in.” 

7. A very intelligent, successful left-wing don 
of working-class origin who snccringly dis¬ 
missed as unreal and untested the socialism of 
anybody who started from the middle classes. 
His own life is that of a rich, sybarite long since 
cut ofT from the working class in all but paraded 
origin. His, of course, is only a striking instance 
of the concept of salvation by birth or class that 
goes along with the social mobility of the oppor¬ 
tunity state as a kind of sop to conscience. 

8. Anger with journalists who say that it is 
the fault of the man in the street if he allows 
popular newspapers to mislead and confuse him 
on the vital issues of the day. Even more with 
men in tl\c street smirking over their pints at 
the reahstic cynicism of the journalists who tell 
them this. 

9. Gossip columns, especially those which arc 
seeking to add the money-success snobberies of 

• the opportunity state to the old futile social 
snobtjfrics that still cripple England. 

10. All dogmatic demands, whether they 
come from the disciples of F. R. Lcavis or from 
disciples of C. P. Snow (the two most usual 
sources), that, by the judicious use of concerted 
criticism, literature should be restricted to 
themes and forms that arc declared to be 
“healthy” or “life enhancing,” and that other 
themes and forms must be condemned as 
“degenerate.” 

11. I have not yet got over iny anger that 
the attempt of logic and tolerance to amend the 
laws against homosexuality should have ended 
in the victory of intolerance and hypocritical 
expediency to banish female prostitutes from 
the streets in order not to offend supposedly 
shocked visitors from abroad. 

12. Anti-American talk based on envy or a 
supposed cultural superiority (see all the Times 
reports from Washington). 

13. Left-wing supporters of public and 
private schools. It can be a reason but no excuse 
that they need them for their less bright children 
who cannot pass the ii-plus. 

14. Business men who deplore the materialism 
and lack of spiritual values of England (especi- 
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ally of the workers) to-day and point to the 
material success of France and West Germany 
as a lesson to us in how to be a great nation 
again. 

Looking at these apparently incoherent sources 
of anger, I see that the three sins I detek in 
England tonlay arc snobbery, intellectual dis¬ 
honesty, and the so-called realistic cult of the 
expedient. They arc very closely entwined. In 
the years immediately following the war I used 
to think with peculiarly English complacency 
that not to have been occupied, not, as we then 
said, to have been forced to acquire the occu¬ 
pation morality, had “saved” England. Now I 
am inclined to suppose just the opposite. We 
have no less of the violent crime on the petty 
level and the gct-rich-quick on the higher level 
which seemed likely to be the material results 
of occupation. We have more, 1 think, of the 
woolly-minded, intellectual dishonesty that 
comes from never having faced violence in our 
civilian life and therefore never having had to 
sharpen the outlines of our beliefs. Our “in¬ 
stinctive governmental wisdom” is hardening 
into a cover name for expediency and 
irresolution. 

I would support our general liberalism of 
outlook against all the current ideologies, but 
liberalism should be neither evasion nor ex¬ 
pediency. Proud that we English arc not 
addicted to ideologies, we have avoided any 
coherent definition of our liberal morality (I 
speak, of course, of this, and not of any purely 
political liberalism even in the wider than parly 
sense). The gradual, cleverly-managed yet still 
imperfect conversion of the Welfare State into 
the Opportunity State by the Conservatives has 
deepened this sense of drift. In such an un¬ 
defined atmosphere, where expediency finds 
every hypocritical cover and intellectual dis¬ 
honesty (strong anyway in the propaganda 
battle of the Cold War) is doubly strengthened, 
it is not surprising that the mass of English 
people have sought for some more specious 
values to clothe the feeble nakedness that has 
been revealed. 

These values have been found in every sort 
of manufactured prestige. Class snobbery of the 
most antiquated kind has received a new lease 
of life, and to it have been added status, money, 
and academic snobberies; and as a sop to the 
conscience of the status-seekers a hurst of 
sentimentality about working-class mores that 
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forms the new literary romanticism—comfort¬ 
ably enshrined in plays and novels people may 
salute and then forget them. Religious belief 
except for a very few has proved no substitute, 
I think, for a more clearly thought-out social 
ethic—where it is firmly outlined (as with 
Evelyn Waugh or the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society) it is too remote from contemporary life 
actively to affect others, where it is broad and 
ill-defined it only reinforces the general trend. 
Periodically, of course, savagery towards sexual 
indulgence provides an illusory sense that we 
have a coherent morality to defend. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, attempts to infuse moral coherence into 
English life have been made in literary criticism 
{v. point to). Creative literary talent still re¬ 
mains one of England’s stronger suits, for the 
creative force is luckily strong enough to with¬ 
stand such therapeutic offers of moral strait- 
jackets. But of all spheres in which to reform 
the national morale, literature would seem the 
most grotesquely ill-chosen. It is not by restrict¬ 
ing the forms and content of literature to a 
“healthy tradition’’ that we shall feed an 
anaemic society; our disease is not so much 
indiscipline as mental poverty and nothing can 
aid this malady better than a rich, varied, even 
extravagant literature. 


Mv LAST POINT (14), however, must give me 
pause in this indictment of England. Snobbery, 
expediency, mental cowardice, all are revolting; 
but we have gentleness, some goodwill, no 
flagrant social indecency. I have travelled a lot 
in these last years—Poland, a peculiarly fine 
people ruled by a “moderate Communism,’’ is 
still enough to demonstrate fear and drabness 
and despair... South Africa, Spain, Portugal— 
one of the greatest shames of English people is 
their happiness in holidaymaking or otherwise 
finding excuse for the injustices, the poverties, 
and the archaisms of Fascist countries... the 
United States, refreshing, exhilarating even, but, 
leaving alone the atmosphere of Mississippi or 
Louisiana, what of the colourful slums of 63rd 
Street Chicago, or the Bowery, or Scollay 
Square, Boston? . . . France, our leader, Mr. 
Macmillan’s contemptuous expression has at any 
rate not extended to the United Nations, to all 
hope of international law and obligation... 
West Germany, can any sensitive Englishman 
have been in Frankfurt and not longed to return 
home? 

But all the same our smugness, our dis¬ 


honesty, our snobbery, and our expedient 
disregard for human dignity are beaming 
disgusting enough to stink a bit even in our 
beautiful countryside. 

Afigus Wilson 


The Non-Compulsive 
Society 

S I N c£ I spend most of my days shut up in 
one room reading French, I am not the 
best-informed person on the subject of modern 
England. Still, I am a wage-earner and a rate¬ 
payer and I have reared a family, after a 
fashion, so I suppose I am entitled to an 
opinion. 

Although it would not occur to me to vote 
Conservative, I agree with Mr. Macmillan: 
“We never had it so good.” The Germano- 
Americanism, coming as it did from his mourn¬ 
ful Highland-shecp-dog countenance which the 
cartoonists have made into such a symbol of 
imperial decline, sounded incongruous, but it 
expressed the truth. Having been conditioned 
by the General Strike, I am constantly sur¬ 
prised by the prosperity of present-day Eng¬ 
land. People can afford luxuries; they expect to 
relax in the evenings and at week-ends, and 
they feel entitled to an annual holiday. I some¬ 
times wonder if I dreamt my childhood, when 
there were soup-kitchens, and passionate men 
killed themselves organising meetings, and 
members of the I.L.P. gathered around the 
harmonium to sing: "Worl( for the night is 
comingl” 

What we did not foresee thirty years ago 
around the harmonium was that we would 
eventually get a semi-Welfarc State without 
any Socialist idealism, administered by a Con¬ 
servative Party, which has jettisoned all sense 
of Imperial mission. It is dHIicult to become 
used to an England in which Trade Union 
leaders rig elections and show no shame and 
where, on the other hand, all the millionaires 
I know have the anxious moral scruples of the 
old Socialist worthies. 

My main impression is that present-day Eng¬ 
land has no clear ethos for the individual to 
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• identify himself with or to fight against. The 
country is astonishingly broad-minded, in¬ 
definite and non-compulsive. Of course, a good 
deal of the old furniture is still in place: Ascot, 
bowler-hats, the House of Lords, etc.; but none 
of it is very real any more, and no one even 
bothers to pretend that it is. I used to feel 
strongly, for instance, about the public schools, 
but if there Is no Empire and not much Com¬ 
monwealth, they cannot continue to be what 
they were. I was not surprised that the "Angry" 
movement died out so quickly; it was strangely 
behind the times even when it began. I am 
all for the rogue intellectuals and social 
satirists such as Muggeridge, Taylor, and 
"Beyond the Fringe" but their very success 
means that the soul has gone out of the Estab¬ 
lishment. The Suez campaign was our last sign 
of initiative in power politics and the profound 
indignation it aroused among people who, 
according to all the rules, ought to have sup¬ 
ported it, showed tha^ the British lion had 
become a genuinely civilised Iamb. Whatever 
may be said against modern England—and a 
lot dan be said about the ramifications of snob¬ 
bery, the persistent lack of style, the dimness, 
the genteel vulgarity—it must be admitted, 
even by old New Statesman readers like my- 
* self, that we have one of the decentest, mildest, 
and least harmful societies in the modern 
world, outside Scandinavia. 


Now I SHOULD HAVE no objcctiou to going on 
indefinitely in this way, in a relatively small 
society which has no positive ethos, where 
politics do not lead to bloodshed, where religion 
has no bite, where any boy or girl is free to 
develop, although perhaps not always actively 
stimulated to do so, and where people of no 
particular ability do not die of survation. 
Given the quite incredible amount of evil that 
has been committed throughout history in the 
name of various causes, good and bad, I don’t 
think anyone could reasonably complain if the 
majority of the English nation henceforth 
quiedy devoted themselves to games, gardening, 
sex, and the worship of the Royal Family. My 
worry is, rather, that this situation cannot last. 

One reason is that England is not a real 
country, in the same way as, say, France, where 
there is room for a margin of error and ill-luck. 
England, reduced to its geographical expres¬ 
sion, is just a floating worl^op moored oS the 
coast of Europe, and it breadtes with the world. 
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We could allow ourselves to be insular as long 
as we were also imperial, because imperialism 
is the heroic and positive process of carrying 
your insularity beyond your frontiers. Until 
quite recently, we remained imperial in 
approach, although the content of our im¬ 
perialism had radically changed. At , the 
moment, we are neither imperialistic, nor 
strongly Commonwealth-minded, nor more 
than tepidly European; we are just gently in¬ 
sular, in an insular way. And, if I have read 
the newspapers correctly, our present prosperity 
is a happy accident which could come to an 
end overnight. It is difficult to sec how our 
peculiar combination of a non-Socialist Welfare 
State with a mixed economy would withstand 
a serious economic crisis, let alone forestall it. 
If we have neither Socialist idealism trans¬ 
forming the workshop so that everyone in it is 
prepared if necessary to weather storms, nor 
pugnacious adventurous capitalism exploring 
new Reids, we have no dynamic. I repeat that 
it is a great privilege to belong to a society with 
no dynamic, provided it is solvent. Such a 
society is the paradise of the contemplative in¬ 
dividual, but in this case its quietism is very 
fragile. 


Another, deeper reason is that a community 
seems to need some general conception of itself, 
and that it eventually evolves one, good or bad. 
The whole tone of social life shows that we are 
still in the fag-end-of-Empirc stage. The 
Labour Party, perhaps through the inevitable 
interplay of circumstances, has failed to take 
over, so that politics are not geared to the situa¬ 
tion. The people who look as if they are going 
to set the pace are the new Conservatives, the 
ad-men, the television elite, the bright boys of 
the affluent society, whose cynical, shrewd, but 
probably short-sighted, materialism makes them 
much more like the French and German 
bourgeoisie than was the case with the now 
moribund, aristo-uppcr-middle-class, traditional 
English ruling caste. They are clever and 
sophisticated, much more so I feel than the 
New Left, but I cannot guess where their ulti¬ 
mate seriousness, if any, lies. Perhaps they 
themselves do not yet know. I only hope that 
they mould the new England, it will never¬ 
theless be a place that Barbara Wootton, C. P. 
Snow, and I^rd James can approve of. 

J. G. WeighUnan 
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The Deadlock 

I T isn’t often that real historical periods 
suit the convenience of centuries and 
decades. Yet recently, in Britain, it has been a 
quite near miss. The ’thirties were clear 
enough. The ’forties were divided between war 
and austerity, yet had a common mood. The 
’fifties brought a new period, which seems now 
to be ending, only a year or so late. In many 
ways, as we move into the ’sixties, the spell 
seems to be breaking, and the obvious future 
that was being eclcbrated only two years ago, 
after the Conservative victory of 1Q59, is no 
longer obvious. It looks as if, whatever we do, 
we face severe economic tensions, and with 
them the probability of important political 
changes. Nothing now seems more unreal than 
the induced euphoria of the late ’fifties, and the 
minority renewal of searching and protest, born 
in those years, has a strong chance of acquiring 
a general relevance. 

The situation throughout has Iseen very diffi¬ 
cult to analyse. The decline in Britain’s econo¬ 
mic strength, and in its imperial position and 
relative importance in the world, has been over¬ 
laid by insi.stcncc on the struggle against 
Communism. It has been hard for us to face 
an altering reality, and the only terms on which 
most of us have managed to face it lead us 
straight into the intolerable tensions of the cold 
war. Consequently it has been a period of 
fictions and of manufactured images, which 
have never been very deeply accepted but which 
passed into casual circulation because the only 
alternatives were nostalgic memories of the past 
or the unformed, unarticulated reality of the 
present. Zing! and Booml, in the newspapers 
and the glossy magazines, were not the cries of 
youth and energy they hoped to be taken as, 
but hired imitations. The extreme rapidity of 
turnover in intellectual fashions showed only 
that none was very deeply based. 

The importance of the year of Suez and 
Hungary was that to some people, for more 
than the few weeks of crisis, the hard reality 
began to break through. It was a crisis of con¬ 
science and of direction, affecting only an 
articulate minority, but now, as the underlying 
pressures begin to break through on a wider 
front, an evident precursor. We have at last 
reached the point of admitting that the whole 


future of Britain is a matter for conscious 
decision between difficult alternatives. What we 
do not yet know is what kind of decision will 
be taken, over the next ten years, as the choices 
become harder and clearer. 

In fact the sense of deadlock, or» stalemate, 
which underlay the artificial confidence of the 
’fifties, may persist into this period of decision. 
For it is very deeply based, and there is no 
real sign of the conflicting interests which 
sustain it being seriously weakened, either way. 
For Labour the ’fifties were a decade of political 
defeat, yet the economic strength of the trade 
unions has .so far been sufficient to prevent any 
runaway capitalism of the traditional kind. We 
arc blamed almost everywhere in the world: by 
the Left because we cannot break through to 
socialism, by the Right because we cannot run 
capitalism efficiently. Yet with only temporary 
shifts, the forces in each direction have been 
too evenly balanced for any decisive course to 
succeed. The Common Market, in some people’s 
minds, is a conscious attempt to upset this 
balance, but the real battles that will result 
from it have yet to be fought. 

Again, in our international policies, we arc 
blamed almost everywhere: by the Left because 
we are still active in military alliances; by the 
Right because when the heat is on we are never 
wholeheartedly behind them, but keep le-oking 
for peace and di.scngagcment. Yet, again with 
only temporary shifts, the forces in each direc¬ 
tion have been and remain too evenly balanced 
for any clear and distinctive policy to emerge 
and succeed. Even a strong Conservative 
government seems committed to wavering, and 
in the country as a whole we have both a very 
high military expenditure and one of the 
strongest peace movements in the world. It is 
very far from clear which way we shall go, in 
the long crisis that lies ahead. 


Within the deadlock, there is a good deal of 
anger and frustration. Both the minority prote.st 
movements and the apparent apathy of the 
majority seem to me to spring from this main 
cause. When no clear policy can succeed, virtu¬ 
ally everyone has a reason for being either 
angry or cynical, and energies spend themselves 
in waste. Almost every social group in the 
country seems to feel that it has b^n picked on 
to be cheated and frustrated. Britain is not a 
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tired country, as it is often represented abroad. 
It is simply that our many energies keep flow¬ 
ing into this long and virtually equal trial of 
strength. 

In this situation, we are of course unusually 
preoccupied with ourselves. This is what has 
been misrepresented as insularity, though in fact 
the outcome here could still be of major inter¬ 
national importance. Moreover, the preoccu¬ 
pation with internal deadlock is repeated 
elsewhere, notably in luly and France, and 
certain foreign policies come through as 
attempts, by parties in this deadlock, to change 
the internal situation. In a different form, the 
stalemate is repeated in the world as a whole, 
between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

The clash of fixed positions, here and else¬ 
where, could easily destroy us. What is called 
“the West” is by that fact inherently parochial: 
governed and limited by fixed and local 
assumptions and systems. It is no comfort that 
“the East” is just as rimd. 1 want to get closer 
to Western Europe both because I like its 
peoples and because, so far as I can see, their 
im;.nedftite problems are very similar in form to 
our own. From individuals, there and in this 
country, I often get a sense of movement again. 
But I get a more regular contact, with new 
movements and new ways of thinking, from 
Asiai^ and Africans. It is vitally important, 
now, to try to see the world from outside the 
p)sturcs of East and West. To remain fixed in 
them is a merely destructive human insularity. 


In the sharpenino conflict, and in the dead¬ 
lock which I expect to continue for many years 
yet, we must go on trying to clarify, strengthen, 
and extend a particular tradition, which comes 
to us through experience in Britain. Under the 
shadow of the old lion, which is all some people 
elsewhere sec of Britain, there is another and 
still vigorous life: independent, democratic, 
and radical; capable of making and living with 
change, here and in the rest of the world. 
Whichever way things go, my own commit¬ 
ment is to that, and I have a feeling that in the 
’sixties it may be beginning to come through, 
with renewed energy, to make changes in 
Britain and to find brothers at the many points 
in the compass where real internationalism 
belongs. 

_ Raymond Williams 


Deception & Shock 


A CERTAIN PSYCHO-ANALYST is Said 
to have said that one loses m6re patients 
by the interpretations that one doesn’t give than 
by the interpretations one docs. The same point 
is, I am sure, true of social criticism. Those who 
speak out against the society in which they 
live are, and arc rightly, judged not so much 
by what they speak out against as by what they 
contrive to keep silent on. 

It is an interesting, and also to me a terribly 
depressing, fact about Great Britain to-day, that 
for all the talk and all the look of there being 
a revival of radical thinking about our society, 
there still remain vast tracts of social existence 
to which the habitual response even on the part 
of the ariiculatc is silence. And what makes this 
rtaily depressing is that these tracts, so far from 
being peripheral to human concern or sparsely 
populated with problems, arc those where it is 
of the greatest significance to our stability and 
our sanity what solution we settle for. 

I have no doubt at all that there are at least 
two aspects of life upon which it is our duty to 
get as close as we can to a considered opinion. 
We may never quite arrive—and we certainly 
oughtn’t to think we have if we haven’t—but 
we should try. These two aspects of life are 
sexual morality and religion. 

To be indifferent to these two subjects is 
often regarded as a sign of intellectual lethargy. 
This may be so, but it has nothing to do with 
why these subjects are important. They are 
important because they relate directly, more 
directly than any other manifestation of human 
thought or skill, to the basic constituents of 
human nature: the libidinal impulses, and 
aggression. Sexual morality is the set of rules 
in accordance with which mah seeks to control 
or modify these forces; religion is (amongst 
other things) the set of fantasies by means of 
which he tries to depict them. 

The libidinal element in these two subjects 
is, I imagine, a matter on which nothing needs 
to be said. But the connection with aggression 
may be less obvious. 1 take it, however, that 
the kind of sexual situation to which morality 
is relevant would not arise if the libidinal im¬ 
pulses were unmixed in human nature; for it 
is to the forces of aggression that we owe 
direedy the disrupdve, and, by abreaction, the 
cohesive, aspect of human relations. In religion 
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the connection with aggression occurs largely 
via what is still to many the most important 
single theme in organised faith: the teaching 
about death and personal survival. 


No’fcf THERE WAS A TIME not SO long ago when 
those who regarded themselves as free minds 
tried to work their way towards a .solution on 
these matters. This is no longer true, and it 
seems to me a serious thing. Many people who 
would count as emancipated settle, quite auto¬ 
matically, for some kind of intermediate posi¬ 
tion between the "conventional” and the 
“advanced” position. Aware that there arc dis¬ 
advantages in each “extreme” position, they 
feel that truth must reside somewhere in the 
intervening ground. Of course it may, but they 
have no good reason to think so. And the price 
of their stabilising themselves where they do 
is often hypocrisy or evasion. 

For instance, in the matter of sexual morality 
a widely encountered position, which is sup¬ 
posed to avoid both the harshness of the 
rigorous view and the laxity of the permissive 
view, is that a person’s sexual behaviour, what¬ 
ever it may be, is all right when he acts as he 
“has to.” Now either this view has no applica¬ 
tion at all, or else it requires (and this is how 
it is generally understood) a complete reinter¬ 
pretation of sexual behaviour according to 
which, say, a great deal of quite ordinary 
promiscuity, voluntarily entered into, gets 
treated as compulsive. This is an absurdity. 

Or, again, take the question of homosexuality. 
In the public discussions of this topic that took 
place about two years ago a propos of the Wolf- 
enden Report, very few of most who supported 
legal reform explicitly challenged the view that 
homosexuality is immoral. Of course a number 
may well have believed that homosexuality is 
immoral, and this belief is perfectly compatible 
(given certain further premisses about the in- 
cflficacy of the law, etc.) with a liberal attitude 
over legislation. But I’m convinced that many 
did not believe this—indeed, outside a religious 
morality, how could they?—and by not speak¬ 
ing out they did their cause considerable harm. 
They reinforced the fears of their opponents 
by their own pusillanimity, and they deprived 
their allies of the full support of reason's 
armoury. 

In the matter of religious belief, evasions are 
most noticeable in the matter of the upbringing 


of children. Is it not a puzzling, or at least a 
superficially puzzling, feature of our present 
.system of private education that a considerable 
number of highly intelligent people are perfectly 
content not merely to have, but to pay to have, 
their children instructed in a pervasive set of 
beliefs about life which they themselves arc by 
way of regarding as totally false? * 

Or to take another example: It is the mark of 
a certain school of progressive thought nowa¬ 
days to hold that the society of the future will 
be characterised by subscription to “common 
values.” Now presumably there is only sense 
in talking of common values in fields where 
there is a possibility of disagreement about 
values—and disagreement not just on account 
of ignorance or superstition. If we ask what 
these fields are, I don’t sec how any plausible 
answer could exclude sexual morality and 
religion. Yet it is an observable fact that those 
who continuously raise their voices on behalf 
of common values do not tell us what values 
in these two fields they would like to see com¬ 
monly accepted. 


I MUST REPEAT that I am not resting my case 
for thought on these two issues simplv on a 
concern for the intellectual condition of Eng¬ 
land. For it is my view that until we can accept 
in our rules and in our conception of life both 
the good and the bad elements in human nature 
—and it is not necessarily easier to accept one 
than the other—we shall fail to deal justly 
with all these other aspects of culture into which 
human nature as a whole enters: most notably, 
the arts. The direct divisive consequences of our 
educational system aside—and they certainly 
cannot be exaggerated—the most important 
single factor in our society in reducing die arts 
to confusion is the unresolved nature of our 
public attitudes towards the sexual and the 
aggressive instincts. The price of this irresolu¬ 
tion is that we look to the arts to provide us, on 
the one hand, with crude fantasies of innocence 
and, on the other, with symbols, even agents, 
of violence. What better example of this could 
we have than the state of our theatre to-day, 
the greater part of which seems torn between 
two conflicting, and equally undesirable, pur¬ 
poses: to deceive, and to shock? 

Richard WoUheim 
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Patriotism 

A lmost the instant I grew up a memorable 
thing happened to me: for scarcely had I 
passed my nineteenth birthday when I was com¬ 
missioned into a superb cavalry regiment in one 
of the most triumphant armies of British history. 
Our mess included men of remarkable char¬ 
acter, cultivation, and assurance; our soldiers 
were marvellously sulwart, cocky, and amiable; 
our division, having stormed its way across 
Africa and up the length of Italy, seemed ready 
to take on the four corners of the world in arms. 
We stood cock-a-hoop. Our enemies were 
humbled, our allies seemed dullards beside us, 
and it never occurred to me to doubt that this 
intensely English organism, this amalgam of 
bravado and tradition, this community of 
striking men (riddled with feline rivalries, of 
course, and laced with conscious eccentricities) 
was the very best thing of its kind that any 
country in the world cbuld offer. 

Only fifteen years have passed, but to-day no 
young Englishman, standing at that same 
threshold, .seems enabled to enjoy that same 
feeling of happy supremacy. So hashed and 
addled have our values become, so unremitting 
Is the self-criticism of our intellectuals, so com¬ 
plex is the transition through which our people 
are presendy passing, that frank pride of 
country has all but gone by the board, and 
patriotism is very nearly a dirty word. Only 
fifteen years, and to-day the intelligent young 
Englishman all too often seems trapped in a 
drab web of inferiority. Nothing that is Eng¬ 
lish seems to him to be best. Nothing that is 
unique to his country seems to him worth 
preserving. If he goes to Oxford, he wants to 
rebuild the place in red brick. If he is offered 
beef, he wants it poached in Chablis. He is the 
absolute antithesis of a chauvinist: he has prac¬ 
tically convinced himself that they order all 
these matters better in France. 

This shift of attitudes is in some ways com¬ 
mendable, and in all ways understandable. 
Nobody can regret the passing of the old flag- 
wagging pomposity, the vulgarity of dominion, 
Pomp and Circumstance thumping through the 
old school ties. Much that was fat and ugly has 
gone with the fifteen years, much that was plain 
stupid, and I blu:di at all that was jejeune and 
blinkered in my own military emotions. We 
have outgrown the cheap satis^ction of seeing 
the map splurged with red, and the new gentle- 
8 • 
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ness of the cultivated, classless young English 
more than balances, to my mind, the resurgent 
ferocity of the oafs. 

Nor can you blame my successors for viewing 
their country with a lack-lustre cynicism. For 
one thing, the workaday flavour of England to¬ 
day is dictated by the middle-aged, born out of 
the slough of war and depression, and empty of 
exuberance. Whose heart has not sunk, to sec 
the elderly, grumpy, sweaty English porter 
crossly awaiting him at London Airport? Who 
has not heard the deputy assistant regional 
manager, with a gleam of his dentures and a 
hitch of his spectacles, reiterating his unshake- 
ablc conviction that it can’t be done? Whose 
complaint has not received that nadir of retorts, 
that cri-de-cceur of arthritic commerce, "It 
shouldn't have"} Who has not been testily re¬ 
minded, by a frumpish cross-patch in a frilly 
apron, that coffee is only served in the lounge? 
Who has not felt the dead weight of that worn- 
out, disillusioned, smug, astigmatic, half- 
educated generation, weighing lumpishly upon 
the national shoulders? They would have 
frightened the enemy, I have no doubt, if the 
silly Germans had ever landed: but by God, 
as a symptom of our post-war condition, they 
certainly depress me. 


What is more, the serious moulders of opinion 
in England have sunk into a sort of neurosis of 
self-flagellation, infinitely corrosive to the young 
imagination. It was one thing for the Man¬ 
chester Guardian, half a century ago, to defy 
all the swollen jingo complacency of an older 
England, pierce its bubbles and challenge its 
assumprtions: it is quite another for the radical 
organs of to-day, addressing a nation that has 
long lost its puffed-up swagger, to expend all 
their energies and talents in exposing national 
shortcomings that arc stark naked already. We 
all know the faults of contemporary England 
(and some of us arc sick to death of the assump¬ 
tion that good cooking is a prerequisite to 
national self-respect): but scarcely a voice is 
raised, from the alleys of the Higher Journalism, 
to remind us of her resilient virtues. Our un¬ 
excelled justice is only reviled, our advanced 
agriculture is totally ignored, our vast merchant 
fleets are forgotten. Half the fun of being 
English is being an islander, but only the stuffi¬ 
ness of insularity is emphasised, never the 
exhilaration. No wonder our young men blush 
for their country, pine for Common Markets 
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and Italian cardigans, and accept any callow 
iconoclasm as the writ of enlightenment. 

But patriotism need not be humourless, need 
not be loud, need not be ungenerous, and in 
England to-day its eclipse is a mighty asset 
wasted. We should not mourn our loss of power 
and wealth, nor allow it to plunge us into self- 
abasement; the point and purpose of our system 
is its inexhaustible flexibility, the spring of the 
pacemaker, the eagerness for new truths 
(whether baleful or reassuring) that is the mark 
of the civilised man. We should aspire to be, 
not the biggest or the grandest of the nations, 
but the most interesting, and the most honour¬ 
able. We should remember, when our export 
figures fall, or our living standards decline, 
that tltc unsurpassed excellence of our every¬ 
day institutions gives us room to manoeuvre, to 
experiment, to try again, to pull out or change 
our minds. More than most Powers, we can 
still presume to precedence in teaching nations 
how to live; and more than most, our society 
is still geared to produce men out of the 
ordinary, figures of wild protest or dogged 
traditionalism, foxhunters as well as angry 
playwrights, Montgomeries beside Bertrand 
Russells. We should be proud of our infinite 
variety, not our brass-bound unity; of our splen¬ 


did range of experience, the always fermenting 
controversies of our intellectual life, our scars 
as well as our rosettes. 

How CAN WE REVIVE this assct, convince the 
sensitive young English that pride of country 
need not be coarse or arrogant? { agree with 
Mr. Martin Green that we want, above all, 
some new national image or criterion, to replace 
those tweedy old emblems of gentlemanly ease 
that have long since gone to seed or emigrated 
to Groton. Mr. Green suggests the image of 
decency, open-necked shirts and bicycles at 
Cambridge. I would prefer something more 
high-vaulted, something nearer the spirit of 
fire and salt-spray that —pace the grubby urban 
grumblers—inspired our magnificent forefathers 
down the generations. I think we should see 
our England not as a velvet duke, a don, or an 
empire-builder, and certainly not as a faded 
pensioner, but as the indefatigable adventurer 
she has always been, always tacking to the wind, 
always shifting to the tide, now sweeping home 
in glory, now shattered but wry in ignominy. 
She may not be all-powerful, nor cveh stinking 
rich: but Merciful Heavens, surely even a hang¬ 
dog beatnik or a hairshirt progressive can 
glimpse her incomparable fascination? 

James Morris 
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The brooch you no longer use, the camera lying in a cupboard, the 
old ornament... almcKSt any saleable article can help the hungry 
and the homeless. At the permanent ‘Oxfam* Gift Shops they find a 
ready sale. All the money raised helps the needy—refugees still 
without shelter, children near starvation, flood, famine and earth¬ 
quake victims, the sick and the old. Someone losing hope may depend 
on what you send. 
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Indian Entries 


/ fitst went to India half a century ago. / had no intention then of writing a 
boo\. I went to sightsee and to stay with friends—particularly with Syed Ross 
Masood to whom / subsequently dedicated A Passage to India, and with 
Malcolm Darling to whom, still more subsequently, I dedicated The Hill of Devi. 

/ l{ept a journal out there from which I have here selected three entries or 
rather entry-groups. The journal was a private one, jotted down from day to 
day. Hence its occasional roughnesses and obscurities. I have made no attempt 
to eliminate them for the reason that the change might alter the atmosphere. 
If readers sometimes get held up, will they please sl{ip and read on. I have added 
a few notes. 

The three entry-groups are: 

(i) The Voyage—Naples to Bombay. (Oct., 1912.) 

(if) Chhatapur. (Nov.-Dee., 1912^) This is, or rather was, a small state in the 
wilds of Bundell{hand, Central India. / was travelling with two English friends 
—Lowes Dickinson and Bob Trevelyan the poet—and we had an introduction to 
Chhatapur s fantastic and endearing Maharaja. I have written elsewhere about 
him in my biography of Lowes Dickinson. But his main memorial is J. R. 
. 4 c\erley’s Hindu Holiday, published soon after his death. 

The state contains the famous Khajraho temple-group, our visit to which / 
have not recorded. 

(iif) Aurangabad, Deccan. (Mar.-Apr., 191^-) Then part of the former 
Hyderabad State. Here my host was a friend of Masood's, a young Moslem, by 
name Saeed, who then held a local judicial post. He has subsequently had a 
distinguished career and risen to the top of his profession. 

Visits to the Daulatabad Fort and the Ellora Caves are included in this entry. 
It is the last in the diary. From Aurangabad, and from unforgettable \indness 
I returned home. 

E. M. F., 196/. 


I. Voyage 

Oct. 8, 1912. Fine violet seas against black 
behind, and a strip of pale blue and once of 
green towards the Italian shore, whose faded 
desolation suggested brigandage, but the only 
beauty was the parting of the waters by the 
prow. The water it has struck impinges on the 
water unstruck, so that a mountain of white 
precedes it; only a rowing-boat cleaves the blue. 
Then—on either side of the prow—is im¬ 
prisoned a huge globe of azure which struggles 
to rise to the surface and is veiled by foam. 
Between it and the unllecked are frills and 
sprays, mostly white, but some are of the green 


of glacier-streams. These arc always changing 
in detail and arrangement, yet have fixity. The 
pattern of drops they make on the outer blue 
is not fixed, so that there is a slow transition 
from our prow to the variety of the sea. 

Too much gab to-day. Hardly a moment to 
think that I am going to India. 

OcL 9. Better. Sun and sort wind. A flying fish 
like a tiny aeroplane rose. A little bird—yellow- 
hammer?—followed us. Porpoise. Watched 
water again, which sends back foam from the 
prosy’s point, seeming bounce on the blue. 
Appearance of public-school Indian. Rather try¬ 
ing. Concert: The Rosary. 
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Oct. 10. My table lady—once a nurse in the 
Bhopal Purdahs—deplored the bad home-life of 
M’ism. She hated the old Begum who hated all 
English women and address^ them as “turn.” 
“If our children stop in India they get to talk 
chi-chi and it is such a stigma—we arc dis¬ 
graced.” Our Indian on board also repelled 
her. I was to consider myself the Begum’s equal 
when I met her.* 

Oct. 11. Port Said. We crossed the track of 
Cleopatra’s flight early this morning, and at 
mid-day Damietta appeared, misty pink through 
the glasses but large, then the statue of 
Lcsseps, pointing with one hand to the Canal 
and holding a string of sausages in the other, 
struck no unfamiliar note. He stands at the 
entrance to the Mole, and a crowd of the in¬ 
habitants stood round him in admiration; a 
plage is beyond him. 

A barge full of coal was towed up, on it 
black figures squatting and lying. They awoke 
like an operatic chorus, more and more excited 
till they swarmed on deck, each with a basket¬ 
ful. “Quickest coaling station in the world.” 
But ^hey had time to sing, fight, and fondle. 
Some were women. At night one stood with a 
beautiful lamp by the plank-way and the East 
appeared as something happy and terrible. Wc 
*went on shore too, but saw nothing to equal 
this. “The sink of Europe” disappointed me as 
a town, but the Arabs were beautiful and there 
were signs of sinkiness. “Do you want to sec 
something filthy? Noah? Well perhaps after 
tea. Here smut postcard,” etc. The Indian has 
reported his cabin mate to the steward for 
threatening to throw him out of the window. 
But they are friends again. 

Oct. 12. Sunrise over the desert, and passed all 
day through the East which has been fastened on 
by artists to a greater extent than Italy so that 
nothing is a surprise. The Canal was a surprise— 
so long, varied, and such views. Now pale flat, 
now mountains of faint yellow and purple, one 
crossed by shadows that looked like an arm of 
the sea. Here wandered the children of Israel, 
listening to Mcscs. The sand gushed into the 
canal as each boat passed, dredgers, but little 
attempt to bank or bind, Arabs, who have to talk 
to work, are motionless when idle; motionless 
camels. Hovels with fringes of sacking and a few 
hens. A humming-bird hawk moth and a butter¬ 
fly came on board and the lake which dished 
Pharaoh is full of jelly fish. Suez, and we 

' Never did. She ignored my introduction. 
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drowned one of our bird-passengers when un¬ 
loading some electric lights and the pilot 
Crescent moon. As we entered the gulf> the sky 
was covered with unfamiliar stars. 

The sea at night hissed and sparkled but did 
not flame. 

Oct. /j. Lady neighbour: “They tell me that 
young Indian’s lonely. I say well he ought to 
be. They won’t let us know their wives, why 
should we know them? If we’re pleasant to 
them, they only despise us.” I knew not whether 
to testify, but refrained. 

Red Sea. Cool. Came out of the Gulf of 
Suez at dawn with Sinai range one side and 
mountainous island right. Following breeze and 
billows. 

Oct. ijf. Dolphins, golden brown, passing close 
beneath us. Owls, a hawk, a hundred swallows. 
For sunset two cliffs were prepared, and 
between them, after various lights, shafts of 
blue sky radiated, reversing the usual arrange¬ 
ment. The sea was purple towards the light and 
blue to right and left. More beautiful if less 
queer was the sunset of yesterday where a fan of 
clouds stretched from the focus to the zenith, 
grey except the outermost rim which were white 
ostrich feathers. 

“The extent of the heat may be conjectured 
from the fact that on descending to my cabin 
a tube of Kolynos was found in a semi-liquid 
condition.”—Dickinson’s advice on the diarist’s 
method. 

Played the shovel-board tournament and 
spoilt the chances of a promising partner, who 
was nice over it. Horrid female opponent. By 
what selection are the organisers of these things 
found? As if by magic the appropriate colonel 
or captain is at the top. And is it chance that 
the Indian has been drawn to play with the 
wife of his guardian, believed a semi-Indian? 

Oct. ij. Moon-set a crescent on its back. Sunset 
has been like a mosque-dome. Orion lies on his 
side with Sirius between him and the sea. 

Oct. i8. “If you put my bed down there again 
I’ll screw your bloody head off.”—“Screw my 
head?”—“Don’t you answer me.” Thus my 
day ended, but happily. There was a concert 
but I sat reading by the sea, thinking now and 
then of the apparent happiness of sea<reatures, 
jelly fish, purple and scarlet, who float near the 
surface as soon.as it is calmer, flying-fish in 
parties, most frequent at rise and set of sun, 
what I still believe were water snakes asleep, 
though others say seaweed, and tracts of 
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scarlet, many hundreds of yards wide, said to 
be Bsh'spawn. There is a sense of joy never 
conveyed by the air nor by the dashing waters 
of the north. Coleridge knew of it. Then the 
moon shone brightly on the sea close to us, 
and brightly and widely, on the sea far away, 
between was darkness, flecked afterwards with 
solid gold. It is difficult to remember the order 
of things and worse to describe them, yet I 
sympathise with Luce who is indignant with 
nature for not being more beautiful. “The 
poet has thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears, 
but he should not go to a 
mean flower for them.” 

The great poet's dis¬ 
honesty. Walt Whitman 
sincere but so stupid. 

A varied day within, 
but ended well, with 
sense of distance. Slept 
on deck for the first 
time, where the remark 
at head of this entry 
was heard. 

Oct. 21. Have lost a 
day—thought this was 
the 20th. Anyhow we 
arrive to-morrow not 
more than 24 hours late. 

We played our special 
gymkhana—standing on 
the bollards in a high 
wind. I hold the cham¬ 
pionship—80 secs. 

Colonel as historian: 

“You know the Santa 
Scala at Rome. They 
say it comes from 
Pilate’s House. Well, 
it does, for they’ve 
measured the house and 
it fits exactly. Now I’ll 
tell you something, 

Luther was going up the staircase on his knees 
once and when he got to the 13th step he 
stopped and said *No, it’s not good enough’, and 
that was the cause of the Reformation.” 

Oct. 22. False India—a cloud bank—turned into 
true, a queer red series of hills, a little dis¬ 
quieting, as though Italy had been touched 
into the sinister. I had seen little yellow butter¬ 
flies the day before, and now other kinds flut¬ 
tered among the bagra^. The Taj hotel was 
the most prominent building—our destination, 


but a rumour of cholera came. The last horrid, 
meal on the horrid ship ended as we reached 
Bombay, and we went on shore in style in a 
native boat, an ugly crew but beautiful skins. 

II. Chhatapur 

Oct. 27. Motor met us at Harpalpur. Thirty- 
five miles south with scarcely a deflection 
through an open country scattered with 
trees and broken by hills. As the moon rose, 
a range passed across her. Chhatapur we did 
not enter; the guest 
house, high on the 
right, was civil but got 
food slowly and feebly, 
hiding each dish as it 
was cooked inside a 
grandfather clock, 
where I discovered 
them at last and we ate 
higgledy-piggledy. No 
bed clothes cither, but 
they were found, the 
servants and luggage 
didn’t come till i.c. 

Oct. 28. This is a suc¬ 
cess. Even Bob Trevel¬ 
yan is calmed and no 
longer wants to rush 
on. The view, which I 
feared the moonlight 
had romanticised, is 
beautiful always— 
thickly-wooded in front 
with the temples of 
the town in tbc fore¬ 
ground, and barer 
behind; while in every 
direction the graceful 
hills diversify it. The 
only idyllic place 1 have 
seen yet. The guest 
house is on a narrow 
ridge which rises to a 
temple of Hanunian. Bob and I went after 
breakfast, and a priest, like a cheerful Christ, 
skipped down the walls to greet us, dressed in a 
duster and smelling of ghec»He smacked hb 
own body. Attendants gave us custard apples, 
which we threw away afterwards. The priest 
said 4 annas would not buy him a new duster, 
then salaamed. 

Oct. 39. 'The mystery play. Krishna, Radha, 
and four Gopis sat enthroned on the roof of 
the palace, and, without saluting us, began. The 
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earlier scenes showed their games and the 
battles of the Pandava War, and conveyed 
ecstasy, but the last and longest was best. A blue 
shawl was held up, over which we could see 
Krishna as a baby in his mother’s lap, but a 
Rishi, who knew his divinity and had come from 
afar to worship, could not see him. “Show me the 
child.’* The women answered: “No, for you have 
snakes and scorpions about you.*’ “I am a hermit, 
disguised thus to come here safely. Show me the 
child for he is my God.’’ “He is too young. You 
will frighten him.” “He is my God and will come 
out to me.” Then he goes, and Krishna begins to 
wail. The women try to comfort him, but can¬ 
not, and have to call the hermit back. Krishna 
smiles. “Holy Rishi, stop here forever,” says the 
mother. He answers, “I will come back whenever 
the baby cries.” It ends by the mother carrying 
Krishna out and the hermit circumambulating 
them and then prostrating. He had checked 
squares of colour on his chest and back, and a 
black beard, a man of 55 and a great artist. The 
rest were boys. He who played Krishna did not 
alter his dress from manhood to babyhood. The 
music mbre intelligible than the Nautch. Often 
in Major or Minor keys. The dancers sang 
noises not words.* 

Dickinson too ill to go, but went to the Palace 
• in the afternoon, and answered His Highness’s 
questions. Books were brought, to be explained. 
At twilight Bob and I walked towards a tor 
behind the Guest House, but Zemindars* swept 
down from Hanuman’s Hill and would talk 
loudly. Have not seen such independence in 
India. Because this is a native state? 

Oct. JO. Doctor and Secretary* paid their morn¬ 
ing call and drove us to Hospital and Jail. 
The first—though I have since praised it in the 
Visitors’ Book—was a muddled courtyard in 
which the “out” patients sat—very much “out.” 
A sick calf was among them, and some were 
in chains. But in the prison there was good 
health and the men were gently making carpets 
and durries, or working in a garden of sweet 
scents and fruits. Nor was Paradise guarded. 
One had escaped, chains and all, the day before. 
Drove back through main bazaar, which had 
architectural design. 

H. H. "If the soul has walked with the Gods, 

* For further accounts see Lowes Dickinson, 
Appearaneet. Also Ackerley, Hindu Holiday. 

* Landowners. 

* Both employees of H. H. 

* British officials then in charge of a state or of a 
group of small states. 
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and if the Beloved on earth is a staircase by 
which we can climb to Heaven again, then will 
you tell me who has put barriers in the way? 
Have I made myself plain?” And, after a witty 
sketch of the 17 Political Agents* he had 
known, he told us his present troubles and 
showed us a letter that he meant to send, which 
we thought unwise and undignified. However. 
Stopped nearly 3 hours with him: then reached 
the tor behind the Guest House unchallenged, 
but it was dark walking back. D. no better. 

Dec. i. Usual morning call from Private Secre¬ 
tary and Doctor: then elephant came, male, 
and swifter and easier than her of Gwalior. 
Two miles along Banda road, under a ridge 
where tigers live, then the Jungle. It was un¬ 
like what I had imagined, yet brought the 
expected feelings; powerful and hostile. The 
attendant handed up one fruit after another, 
all unripe and unknown, and as we advanced 
between brushwood and rocks, a slight rever¬ 
beration—such as Reinhardt uses—came at 
intervals. P. S., like me, thought it a wild 
beast, but the Mahout said it was the elephant 
himself who made it when he thought the jour¬ 
ney was ending. The Temple of the Goddess of 
Rain gleamed from a crag on the right. Round 
it the annual Fair is held every Friday when 
the rains come. We walked up. A tangle of 
boulders and trees with a little white-washed 
masonry: the goddess gesticulated inside, ver¬ 
milion, but her Brahman was away. The view 
was wild and beautiful. Descending we came 
to a marsh where the Elephant walked, picking 
rushes; in parts it was purple with some sub¬ 
aqueous growth, in others birds swam, and 
great trees grew by its edge. There was a well 
opposite a rest house. Bob bathed in it, while 
P. S. burst out to me about the hatred between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, which might be 
laid if the one would give up Hindi, the other 
cow-killing. He was tolerant and sensible; 
Mohammedan: has married a Hindu wife I 
should say; and put down the bitterness to 
educated men—Arya Somaj and Young Islam. 
Didn’t discuss the English, but from his desire 
to combine with the Hindus, I expect he dis¬ 
likes them. “My brother says I am half Hindu.” 

Dec. 2. Found Padre Sahib—Army Chaplain at 
Nowgong—when I came back from a morning 
walk, and at once he said “My young friend, if 
you go out in the sun you’ll know it.” A 
bounder and a fool, yet liked by the people 
here. P. Sec.: “He is a typical (he meant ideal) 
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clergyman. He does not drink and makes peace 
between officers and men.” We asked if any 
chaplain of his acquaintance had shown any 
interest in religion. "Oh no—that is not neces¬ 
sary for him, I think.” Later, the Chaplain 
joined us at the Palace: “Now, Maharaja, what’s 
this I hear? You’ve made yourself ill by fasting. 
Don’t you know that you’re transgressing the 
fundamental rule of religion?” H. H. looked 
down, laughing gently. Clergyman had already 
told me that he was H. H.’s spiritual and medical 
adviser, prcKCcding with hints on “bouncing 
natives into treating you well by professing to be 
furnished with introductions to them that you 
don’t possess.” His popularity here suggests 

(i) how readily the Indian responds to kindness 

(ii) how incapable of distinguishing good Euro¬ 
pean manners from bad. 

Mau on our way to Nowgong. H. H. motored 
me and Bob. Nowgong, a small Cantonment 
and a bore; polo; officers’ wives with hideous 
voices and f.-iccs of that even pink. Though not 
more attracted to Indians than I was, I’m irri¬ 
tated by my countrymen more. They made dogs 
beg. The Political Agent came up, but of him 
more further on. 

Dec. Another fool, but well bred and amiable. 
Theosophist of the silliest sort who says every 
moment “But everything is all one” or “You 
must get rid of the Self and not expect reward,” 
which may be a good ideal, but is monotonous 
as advice. 

Mau is on a lake, beyond which is a hill and 
tombs. One—200 years old—is called the 
“Queen’s.” “She was a nymph and used to 
walk on the top of the water lilies.” Here H. H. 
would meet Krishna, and is never happy on 
account of this loneliness. The Palace is fine 
Hindu-Moslem work in the stucco that is so 
different from the English and can seldom be 
procured now. Hall, with columns down the 
centre, opens from its length on to a terrace, 
beneath which is the Lake, reached by steps 
under a great tree. The water is full of growth, 
but clear. When the sun set ducks flew over 
and hundreds of teal beat the surface with their 
wings far away, making thunder. H. H. 
brought a sorcerer here to make the walls speak 
by some incense, but the man was a 
“quake”: he forgot the incense and the walls 
have never spoken. One says "Oh but there is 
beauty—immortal in a sense—oh but good 

'Prime Minister. 

' Hall of Public Audience in the Palace. 
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deeds have value; and many unhappy men have, 
less than you." And it is true he desires the im¬ 
possible. Yet, how unassuageable his sorrow, 
because it is a poet’s and includes ours. Egoism 
without imagination is the vilest, with it the 
highest. We drove back starlit. 

Dec. jf. Dinner here—Dewan,' P. S., and H. H. 
all came; so did P. A. and was somewhat baited 
about theosophy. He has a bee in his bonnet. 
Fireworks on the slope afterwards. First they 
let off a groggy Welcome, then all the 
Catherine Wheels, then all the Flowers. The 
effect was good but irritated the poor apes— 
beautiful creatures who were given black faces 
because they ran from Rama’s army. 

Dec. 8. The dancers again in Dewan-i-am.' 
Krishna and Radha wore black and gold. What 
to describe—their motions or my emotions? 
Love in which there neither was nor desired 
to be sensuality, though it was excite’d at the 
crisis and reached ecstasy. From their quieter 
dancing, dignity and peace. The motions are 
vulgarised by words—litde steps, revolutions, 
bounds, knee-dancing—how clumsy it gets-and 
will my memory always breathe life into it? 
Radha was most beautiful and animated, but a 
little touched by modernity; and Krishna, 
hieratic, his face unmoved while his body 
whirled, soared highest. , 

The play—by H. H.—was a comic Nativity 
story. Krishna steals the food of the Pundit who 
has come to congratulate his mother, for each 
time the Pundit says grace he heard Divinity 
invoked and had to come. No fear of repeti¬ 
tion. No feeling for climax. 

Tea with P. A. at Nowgong. Then we 
walked by a lake opposite Mau. He said—But 
I won’t sully the beauty of the evening, which 
was very English, with orange sunset and 
black clouds. Then the peculiar purple that I’ve 
only seen in India appeared in its usual place 
—half-way up the western sky. 

Dec. 9. In a courtyard at Rajgarh: “Do you 
meditate?” H. H.; “Yes—when I can, for 2 
hours, and when I am busy for 45 minutes.”— 
“And can you concentrate and forget your 
troubles?"—“Oh no, not at'all; they come in 
with me—always—unless I can meditate on 
love, for love is the only power that can keep 
thought out. I try to meditate on Krishna. I do 
not know that he is a God, but I love Love and 
Beauty and Wisdom, and I find them in bis 
history. I worship and adore him as a man. 

If he is divine he will notice me for it and 
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.reward me, if he is not, I shall become grass 
and dust like the others.” 

And the P. A. afterwards; “Oh but 
Maharaja, because you are alone it is no reason 
you should be lonely. Everything depends on 
the life within. You oughtn't to be lonely. It’s 
so simple. Thought’s everything. Then you 
won't be lonely. Can’t you sec? Oh, what a 
fellow you are, Maharaja.” The P. A.’s two 
contributions to the mystery of pain and sin 
are—If you do wrong you are punished though 
you mayn’t feel the punishment; and if you 
suffer it means that you have done wrong 
though you mayn’t remember what. 

Rajgarh—a palace in a fort on a spur of the 
wooded Vindyas, with a view over jungle and 
hills; to the right the course of the Ken was 
marked by darker trees. Some good paintings. 

Dance again. 

P. A.; “We should imitate the Infinite. If only 
we would, there wouldn’t be this sinful outcry 
in England about Conscription. Now I’ll ex¬ 
plain. Self-sacrifice is the essence, and when 
the Infinite created, it gave something of itself 
away.” * 1 : “But to whom could it give it? 
It’s only transferring this orange from one hand 
to another.”—“Never mind. The act of giving 
was there, and we must do the same. Of course 
‘ it’s a paradox. Everything’s a paradox. But we 
must sacrifice ourselves to our country. What 
could be nobler? After the country comes the 
Family, then our Father and Mother.” I 
advanced the claims of cosmopolitanism, which 
to my bewilderment he conceded. 

Dec. lo. To-day—Tuesday—is lucky for the 
eastward bound though not for me.' Still wc 
were let to go. Farewell to Dewan in his house. 
H. H. gave us disappointing Japanese boxes 
and his photograph; also six Rajpoot paintings 
for which Bob hinted. “But one would do 
anything to get Rajpoots.” An affectionate and 
sad goodbye. He likes me least, but all of us. 
Hate going. Tongas and luggage hours getting 
off. Magic light on the pass between Nowgong 
and Harpalpur; as though two halves, light and 
dark, had been put together to make each tree. 

III. Aurangabad 
March 2/f, Uncomfortable night in train. 
Mahammedans squatting in rows, I alone lay. 
W.C. full of melons, truss of hay among my 

'Dickinson and Trevelyan were bound for 
China and Japan, I for Bhopal. 

'Official. 

’'My servant. 
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baggage. One of the M’s was a Tahsildar* who 
announced my arrival to Saeed; wire missed, 
as often in Hyderabad. Pillar of dust at Dak 
Bungalow—like smoke at first; when it passed 
through a tree the leaves rattled. Saeed drove 
up as I was having a bath and took me to stop 
with him in a lovely wooden hall: two rows 
of triple arches which, like the internal 
pavilions, were painted blue; my bedroom—half 
the height—was to right, servants to left. Square 
tank of green water. 

S. and I walked to a deserted garden, belonging 
to a vanished palace; the gardener gave us cham- 
pak blossoms; trays for fountains along the hill¬ 
side. The lovely mosque, with aisles like that of 
Hyderabad; it was dark when we got back. 

After dinner to a mosque close by in moon¬ 
light; here S. and “barrister” talk about Eng¬ 
land and want to catch fish in the tank, but it is 
thought impious. Charming, with the feel of 
roughened stones under one’s socks. Barrister not 
a fool, but undistinguished. S. has turned into a 
dashing young dog; Baldeo" impressed by him. 

March 25. To court with Saeed, but he only 
signed documents. In the sub-judge’s room 
more went on; civil surgeon giving evidence in 
murder case. Punkah boy, seated at end of table, 
had the impassivity of Atropos.—To Jail where 
the superintendent met us, “a perfect gentle¬ 
man” but I didn’t like him: thick bare lips in 
the middle of a black beard. Jail clean and 
dreary.—Tomb of Alamgir’s minister: picnicked 
on its edge off “catkins,” carrots, and tomatoes 
which the policeman and the pri.soners brought 
us and washed in the rills. Impossible to be 
happy near an English tomb. 

Drive after tea to a comic edition of the Taj. 
Not bad at a distance, but proportions and 
materials are wrong. Stands in pleasant garden. 
S. rode curvetting horse. Enjoyed all this day. 

March 26. Court morning: invitation from sub¬ 
judge reached me officially and was answered. 
After ten we rode, the horse became an odd 
shape and I fell off on my right-hand bottom. 
“I am thankful to God it was no more,” said S., 
but is callous and sensible over illness. We went 
to a very lovely Mahammcdan shrine, but I was 
too shaken to appreciate it and my drawers 
were coming down. I remember small buildings 
divided by pavements and flowers with a trough 
of a tank beneath them.—On to the Golden 
Palace, a ruin under the hills, but it was locked 
and twilight; rode slowly to the “Taj”: saw a 
light in a mosque and found none on arrival: 
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were tangled in steep ground. Romantic—the 
ruins are endless, far flung among the lovely 
undulations, and the dried-up fountains touch 
imagination. Not even at Fatehpur did I feel 
the vanished Moghul Empire thus. S. is a rem¬ 
nant of that empire: many a young blood must 
have jogged through the evening before him. 

Moghulai dinner at sub-judge’s—S., me, 
Mohammed Ishaq, Barrister, host and super¬ 
intendent of police, a vast young man like an 
Italian. Our host made a speech about the 
goodness of England to India which gave me 
gene. We sat cross-legged and except for one 
chilli, supposed an onion, I came to no harm. 
Thirst awful. 

March 2j. Diarrhoea after banquet. Kept 
quictish all day, but rode in evening, and most 
successfully. Horse played no tricks and ivc 
trotted and cantered over open country to 
Mahratta village. Saeed burst out against the 
English. “It may be 50 or 500 years but we 
shall turn you out.” He hates us far more than 
his brother docs. Horse curvetting all the time 
in the sunset. Very jolly. Patches of green 
among the barren—we rode from one to another 
to admire. Horse played no tricks: S. made his 
play—an amiable show-ofl. Energy and sense 
at the bottom. He is a reckless talker, but 
realises one has few friends. 

Dinner at Barrister’s—felt sick throughout and 
was so after. My first upset since Chhatapur. 

{From other days at Aurangabad.] “The 
strong man beats the weak and will not let him 
cry out.” “If we arc all unhappy together it 
doesn’t matter.”—Urdu proverbs. “And what is 
the greatest defect of Indians in your opinion.?” 
—“Inability to co-operate” was the line I 
selected. “Tik” said Moulvi Sahib.” 1 got 
through a difficult moment well. I might have 
said untruthfulncss or vanity, but they are not 
accusations that can be borne or profited by. 
Poor Indians’ll do nothing yet: no constructive 
policy except vague “education”: but it is char¬ 
acter not knowledge they need, and they will 
get this best by building up a framework of 
social intercourse. At present the educated class 
has created no conventions, and doesn’t take 
care of its health. The drinking water here has 
been perilous. On the other hand a capacity for 
friendship triumphing over suspicion and for¬ 
getfulness. This must bind. And sanity about 
death removes an emotional drain. Injustice to 
Europeans, not more than vice-versa. 

”Tik = “RightI” Moulvi—the title, here applied 
to a school inspector, implies intellectual rcsptxt. 


March 28. Daulatabad. Unearthly start, nor did 
it ever appear why. Arrived about 9.0 and 
visited Hammam and Mosque in Pathan style: 
keeper of the Fort took us and would send us 
breakfast from his house: great delay: Saeed 
awfully nice and understanding. The female 
Christian servant of someone at the Dak 
Bungalow gave us tea.—“Tell the Keeper Sahib 
that I wish I could speak to him in Urdu.” 
S.—“He replies that it is the highest pleasure 
to meet you: such modesty is only found in 
those of noble birth.... I have said something 
flowery with many Persian words in it to him 

for myself and you_” Not till mid-day did 

we attack the Fort which was as queer as a 
fairy story but without architectural beauty. 

is a section of the hill. 
The scarp must have been 
man. The moat excavated. 
Crossed by a bridge: pools of waters and 
caves where leopards live. The patli then 
entered the rock by a spiral tunnel: a grille 
once closed it at the top, over which a fire was 
lit, but I don’t believe this worked. It is the 
Oriental superfluousness. There were oid gans, 
whose metal was cool though stone was un¬ 
bearable, a crack of cool water in the rock, a 
palace on the top and above it, mounting as 
in a dream, the grass-grown top of the hill 
with one gun more “made by a Hindu,,” said 
S., disproving Alamgir’s bigotry. Looking over 
the parched Deccan I thought, “What should 
I do with such a kingdom?” S. all for ruling, 
though not knowing what it means. He said, 
“When I look down on walls I thought big 
below, I despise them.” After lunch I dragged 
him to walk over quivering rocks: the air 
scorched but did not hurt. Round the moat out¬ 
side: the mountainside seemed inlaid with 
monstrous animals at first: a rock bridge 
crossed the chasm, as at the main entrance, then 
plunged into a cave. Heat and silence and green 
lumps among the rock, and the even curve of 
the scarp. Reminded of the impregnable moun¬ 
tains of my youth’s Wild West. 

Ellora. Kailas at Sunset. More amazing than 
anything in a land where much amazes. 
Supporting cornice of blackened monsters— 
elephants, griffons and tigers who rend. The 
great mild face of a goddess, doing cruelty, 
fades into the pit-wall. 

March ap. Went over hillside to Buddhist group. 
No beauty as at Gwalior or Sarnath. Giants 
round their seated master. The Hindu caves, 
very different, had no beauty either: the brute 



touched up bv 
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.aroused instead of somnolent: that was all. We 
picked up “Maharaj” here: S. and Mohammed 
Islag were charming to him, as to all servants. 
Are they typical? Beggars they cleared away. 
Maharaj sang Hindi love-songs to us in the 
Indra Sabha cave—Indra, said S., was fond of 
music. The heat great and we had no Thermos. 
S. and M. I., who don’t care for sightseeing, 
especially when the sight is Hindu, didn’t want 
me to stop behind. Am I offensive and irritable 
on these occasions? S. and I got askew slightly: 
he would guard and order me and invent 
imaginary perils of beast and reptile. Also “You 
have got a wrong idea of the Indians: they are 
sensitive but not foolishly sensitive” when we 
got home. Lunch in pyjamas. At 5.0 they drove 
off, I going as far as Roza and walking back to 
Ellora. 

To caves alone for sunset: knocked at en¬ 
trance to warn leopards but none answered. 
Went to mosque but the worshippers had gone. 

March jo. Back at Aurangabad. Conversation 
with S. about debt depressed me. They yearn 
for political freedom and don’t care about 
economic. Won’t leave one fine impulse un¬ 
gratified—must be well dressed, housed and 
served and lavish hospitality, “God gives me 
food to cat. Brother and I were brought up by 
our fajhcr who gave us everything. We lived at 
a very happy time. Now that I see my kids (his 
nephews)—I must give them a good time too. 
I hesitate to marry lest I care for my children 
more than my kids. They must want nothing.” 
Then I: “But you must retrench somewhere.” 
“Oh—everyone is in debt—my father died poor 
—I will die the same. Give your sons every¬ 
thing, educate them, but leave no money, lest 
lawsuits come. Now we all love one another, 
brother, the kids and I.”—But I, from 
these sweet strong impulses, saw temptation 
springing. 

“I know what family I shall marry into— 
it is a family at Delhi. The girls are not 
rich but well educated and fair-skinned.... I 
wonder what my auntie, my mother’s sister, 
will arrange. I am in love with her already 
though I do not know who she is... is that not 
strange 1 ” Then later, “Aha I I have heard from 
my Auntie—it will be the daughter of the 
daughter of the sister of the head of the family. 
Is not that nice? With European girls I must 
be very particular indeed—not even a little 
flirt...Then they think I do not care about 
them and afterwards I have to explain.... I 
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think ideal friendship with a woman is better 
than other things, though it is love in a way, 
for one wants to kiss. That is my experience 
after trying all.” Morning, I revisited Caves 
alone. (Writing 5 days after); their impression is 
already fading, I think because there is no 
beauty and I do not believe in the devil, whose 
palace they arc. They arc Satan’s masterpieces 
to terrify others: the moustached Buddhas are 
not glaring at me. Went over the head of the 
Waterfall, and in the upper reach, beside dry¬ 
ing pools, was another cave colony: the bees 
and possible leopards did alarm Mohammed 
Ishaq; servant met me at the Kailas with soda 
water. Weary drive—called on superintendent 
of Daulatabad Fort and talked cultivated Urdu. 
“Gc han, main bahut salaam deunga.”— 
Eurasian gent, “No—he is asking you to stop 
the night.” S. rode to meet and hurried me 
over some vast palace of Aurangzebe in the 
twilight: ruined divans, hammams, cypresses. 
Then home to some of die talk I’ve indicated. 

March jr. Diarrhoea again—having thrown 
away my corkless chlorydyne—and it was diffi¬ 
cult to get through the day without being sick, 
as S. gave a lunch followed by an icc<rcam 
party, and Mr. Sirdar a vast and boring dinner 
—about 20 of us and as many courses. I tasted 
19, in terror. S. promised to go early but ended 
by enjoying it and we stayed till 12.0. Had 
some explanation of the Aurangabad water- 
system—pillars may be to diminish prcs.sure off 
weak pipes, or to cool water. Source between 
two soils—recently discovered. 

Moulvi Sahib—nice man with intelligent 
bushy head. Short drive with timid barrister 
between ices and dinner. 

April i. Diarrhoea quiescent. S. drove me to 
Moulvi Sahib’s who lives close to “Taj”— 
inspector of schools and certainly the most in¬ 
telligent man in Aurangabad. The elder 
generation of Indians arc more disdnguished 
than the present and more capable of a look 
round. He and I talked about S., whom he 
will warn. Train barely caught. Garlands. 
S. embraced me; more charm than swagger in 
the boy. I like him and sense may be ripening 
in the undergrowth. Here endeth India. 

April 2. Travelled Intermediate Manmad- 
Bombay. Boat twelve hours early. Fearful 
scuffle to get off—couldn’t get Saeed cakes at 
Mongini’s. It’s as if I am to do nothing for 
him, however slight. “The accounts of friends 
are written in the heart” is his explanation. 
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A Wild Glance at the Book Trade 


W ALK INTO a Marks & Spencer’s. It’s 
brightly inviting, goods attractively dis¬ 
played, service prompt and amiable. I once 
bought a shirt there with the wrong cuffs. If 
you try to change anything in “traditional” 
English stores, you’re Lazarus beating pitifully 
on Dives’ door. Bold, although quaking, I 
returned with my unsuitable drip-dry. The girl 
regretted she’d not the type I wanted, sum¬ 
moned the supervisor. This dread person 
didn’t welcome me as her tribe do with a chilly 
“Can I help you?”—instead, she did: listened, 
gave me an immediate cash refund. I swooned. 

I stare-shop and buy at Cecil Gee’s. I’ve never 
entered their shops without some brisk youth 
asking what I want, unfolding current 
mysteries of cosmopolitan attire, affably seducing 
me to take something. Once, when they hadn’t 
got my size, the sharp lad got on the blower 
to Barney at another branch, wrote me a note 
of introduction, speeded me cordially from the 
street door. At Barney’s I was welcomed by 
name, like Mr. Getty. 

At Dobell’s jazz record shop, the salesmen 
arc scholars. Surrounded by LP sleeves of eye- 
bewitching beauty and laboratory listening- 
booths, they will impart, without patronage 
though a hint of just hauteur, esoteric counsel 
on what’s new. I’d heard at a Basie concert a 
number whose name I couldn’t recall, and ven¬ 
tured to chant it to one of these bearded sages. 
As I reached my faltering line-two he emitted 
a faint Yogi smile, stretched backward for a 
disc, and put it on the player with an assured 
yet questing gaze. It was it, and I bought others 
he with detachment recommended. 

These stores and countless others in our cities 
are of the 1960s: lively and practical in light and 
lay-out, stocked with modern goods of quality, 
their staff well-informed, eager for service. The 
whole trend is for places where it’s a pleasure— 


seems a privilege—to buy; and with imagina¬ 
tive marketing, to create trade where little was 
before. 


N ow let’s to a bookstore. Your heart 
sinks? Small wonder! Who hasn’t 
noticed this? 

Commercially, we drift into a backwater: the 
contemporary spirit has completely passed them 
by. Interiors are drab, dull, vaguely “cultuval,” 
though not in any real sense. Books are “dis¬ 
played” in an incoherent amateurish muddle. 
Staff uninformed, uninterested, seeming to dis¬ 
like their job. Considering where they arc, what 
they don’t know’s prodigious; and to me no 
one, not once in any English bookshop, has 
ever recommended a book spontaneously. In 
some stores, when you’ve tracked down a 
volume by your unaided intuitions, the problem 
is to find anyone who’ll take your money. 

The worst are the chain-stores, which it’s im¬ 
possible to call “book” shops at all: they’re 
village stationers blown up to urban size. Some, 
of latter years, have been hopefully refurbished, 
leaving stock and staff as vague and dim as 
ever. Then there arc the substantial places, con¬ 
servative or with pretensions to modernity, 
whose tone’s respectable if aloof and un¬ 
inspired. (At these stores they may have heard 
of it, but haven’t got it, though they can get it 
for you in a matter of a few weeks.) Some new 
shops have arisen, splendid in glass, rubber 
plants and sculpture, proudly displayed as 
models to the trade, and with sales machinery 
as decrepit as before. Betwixt and between are 
a hodge-podge of places about which the 
visitor’s most struck by their smug or optimistic 
ignorance, well-intentioned self-satisfacdon, 
total lack of style, alertness or enthusiasm, basic 
defeatism and vulgarity. 
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. lu this desert are oases. Browsing bibliophiles 
are nursed by antiquarian and specialist shops 
of musty charm...but these lie outside my 
diatribe which is concerned with the sale of 
newly-published books. Shining in the Sahara 
are a few to which one could take a literate 
foreign friend without disgrace—Dillon’s Uni¬ 
versity, for instance, or High Hill on a smaller 
scale. The stores selling paperbacks exclusively 
arc excellent, for reasons soon to be suggested. 
For hard-cover volumes, that’s about the lot 

The salesmen in these places inspire sorrow: 
whether the breezy, patronising ignoramus 
whom you’ve just disturbed from something, 
lost souls, usually young, pathetically adrift 
among their tomes, or the condescending 
“cultivated” category whose wan scorn suggests 
that doing this honourable job is slumming, and 
as for being interested in sales .... 

If this preamble isn’t silly and unjust, some¬ 
thing is wrong—and, I believe, avoidable. And 
closer examination may suggest the villains 
aren’t the booksellers, but publishers content to 
use a semi-derelict apparatus for marketing a 
first-(?lass*product. And this for the fatal reasons 
that they seem afraid of bookshops, afraid of 
libraries, afraid of the reading public, actual 
and potential. 

Basic qugmas in the trade are that people will 
buy paperbacks, costing up to 6s. or so, in pro¬ 
fusion, and whatever be their literary content. 
There is deemed to be a small public for luxury 
books—art albums and so forth—who will pay 
high prices for books of quality. As for those 
purchasers of newly-published works costing up 
to about £i, one must be very careful! This 
public isn’t large, alas, needs tender nurture, the 
price must be low as we can make it—15s., i6s. 
is about the most they’ll pay.... 

This ridiculous theory, which publishers’ 
sales staff and—for reasons which arc highly 
suspect—buyers at bookstores all pathetically 
cling to, is based on two total fallacies. The 
minor error is to suppose that for those above 
the paperback level of price, any difference 
between 15s. and up to 25s. exists at ail. Such 
people won’t quibble over a few bob when they 
buy a theatre stall—it just wouldn’t occur to 
them to do so. And if they’re going to buy a 
hard-cover book at ail, so long as the price is 
under their normal maximum, they just don’t 
care. 

The major fallacy is diat the volume of 
demand for hooks is limited. At present it may 
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be so, because of pathetic marketing methods. 
But there's a lot of money around, and people 
will pay anything for anything provided they 
are made to feel the product is desirable, and 
that to buy it is a “sharp,” fashionable, worth¬ 
while thing to do. About books, the public isn’t 
made to feel this at all. 

Although the prestige of books has relatively 
declined as that of new media has risen, they 
still have an intrinsic, though not (save in paper¬ 
backs) popular, prestige. They are seriously 
reviewed, often quoted from (usually without 
acknowledgment to publisher or writer... but 
however), they are an export of cultural and 
financial influence. “A book” still impresses far 
more, in 1961, and its name is remembered 
longer, than do ideas projected by any other 
medium except the theatre. For the press, film, 
telly, radio, books are still a subject of comment, 
or else the actual raw material of these media 
themselves. 

Theatre and books arc the two “source” arts: 
all others are more or less parasitic. But these 
pop media push their products enthusiastically. 
The book trade, which supplies so many of the 
germinal ideas these other media make use of— 
and which takes all the initial risk of launching 
the creative product on the world—fails to push 
itself with energy or confidence. Apart from 
advertisements in literary and trade journals, 
the publishers pin their trust in the existing 
retail disorganisation and sit back, gentlemanly, 
while the parasite media capture profits and 
prestige that should be due to publishing. So 
that we find the ludicrous situation whereby 
the book trade is subsidising, intellectually and 
in fact materially, media richer than itself in 
capital and infinitely poorer in ideas. 

An example. It is not to the artistic credit of 
the British and American film industries that 
most of their movies arc now “based” on pre¬ 
viously published books. But since they are, 
film companies—bereft of original ideas them¬ 
selves, and apparently incapable of finding any¬ 
one who can directly supply them—arrive on 
the publishing scene and offer the publisher- 
and-author £i out of which they have high 
hopes of making £ioo. The publisher-author 
combination, in their gentlemanly-amateurish 
fashion, fall over themselves in eager and 
delighted joy. Bedazzled, they accept far less 
than they could get; and are in ecstasies to see 
the author’s name appear in a minor credit on 
the eventual film (however little relation this 
may bear to his original creation), and never 
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seem to notice that the publisher gets no credit 
whatsoever. 


T hE.RE IS A LESSON in thc scnsational 
success of thc p.ipcrback "revolution.” A 
decade or so ago, English publishers main' 
taihed that nobody here would buy soft-cover 
books at all—except possibly for Penguins which 
were, in effect, reprints of hard<over books 
aimed at much the same readership as thc 
original edition, or Pelicans of a "cultural- 
political” nature. The Americans and Con¬ 
tinental Europeans taught them they were quite 
wrong, a new industry arose, and an entirely 
fresh readership was captured. Yet though 
delighted and amazed that paperback publishers 
bought rights from them, the hard-cover pub¬ 
lishers reflected: “that’s all very well for cheap 
books, but there’s not an untapped public for 
volumes in hard covers—nor can we hope to 
increase sales much in this market we’ve so 
laboriously created.” 

What proof is there of this? The key to thc 
paperback success is that people will buy books 
if they arc packaged and marketed with enter¬ 
prise and skill. Consider one totally untapped 
public for hard-cover books as well—the under- 
25s. If you visit them in their pads, you find 
two things there that they never knew they 
wanted till they were persuaded that they did— 
LP recordings and piles of paperbacks. In each 
case thc producing companies, realising the 
existence of this teenage market, targeted their 
products at them by deft presentation, and by 
creating shops where young people feel at ease 
and welcome. Of course, some discs and paper¬ 
backs are good, .some rubbish, but that’s just as 
true of hard<ovcr volumes. 

Thc under-25s .spend /800,000,000 a year. 
Is it really impossible to divert some of this to 
the hard<ovcr book trade? If teenagers pay £2 
for an LP, 25s. for a jazz concert ticket just 
like that, will they never buy a 15s. book? Why 
docs one never see the wage-earning teenagers 
—that is, young people other than students as 
yet without an income—inside a book shop? 
Because they’re illiterate morons? But their 
choice of LPs and paperbacks doesn’t bear this 
out. Can it be because they find hard-cover 
bookstores dreary, repellent, thoroughly out-of- 
date? You rarely sec them in the Wigmorc 
Hall, but you often do at the Festival Hall 
because they feel this place is of their age, is 
made for them. Can one imagine what might 


happen if they thought a bookshop was "for 
them”? 

B efore thinkino of more effective 
bookstores, and of how these could be 
financed, we may first be struck by the retiring 
modesty with which publishers fad utterly to 
promote their trade in general. Here are some 
vulgar thoughts. Has anyone ever seen adver¬ 
tisements in thc press suggesting people should 
read books as such? Or a telly commercial pro¬ 
moting the same .subversive notion? Has the 
book trade as a whole ever called in an adver- 
li.sing agency to launch a campaign in this 
direction—as all other major trades have now 
long done? If one believes in one’s product, 
is it wrong to try to widen the public for it? 
Crude? Too expensive? 

Analogies are always thc wrong ones, but 
what about the somewhat comparable record 
industry? And if purists retort that this markets 
rubbishy pops, the answer must be yes, it does, 
and also the best music in exactly thc same 
spirit. And so far as hard-cover books go, one 
can fairly estimate that pci haps 70 per cent arc 
totally ephemeral, 20 per cent merely good, 
and 10 per cent what might be called literature. 
And since thc 10 per cent can’t be sold unless 
the 90 per cent are, publishers should be anxious 
to sell as many as possible of both, for "cultural” 
as well as commercial reasons. 

There can be no doubt that the pop art of 
the LP sleeve has made records (dull objects in 
themselves, much as most books arc if contem¬ 
plated purely physically) a highly desirable 
“prestige” object to the buyer. Cast your mind 
back even ten years, and you may recall the 
grotesque record covers that then existed. That 
mu.se drifting from a cloud, for instance, above 
a bobbed maestro peering up from his piano¬ 
forte I It is thc LP sleeve that made the record 
industry, and to-day the most audacious and 
often wonderful sleeves are liked and accepted 
in spite of initial hostility from the dealers. 
Connoisseurs even collect sleeves for their own 
sakes, pasting them on walls, screens, lamp¬ 
shades—a barbarous practice, but indicative of 
admiration. 

Do they ever do the same with hook-jackets? 
Of course not, and they’re damn right. Now 
assuming jackets arc one of the factors that help 
to sell a book—and though I don’t think they’re 
a vital factor, in bookshops they certainly can 
help—about English jacket design to-day there’s 
only one thing to be said: it’s ju.it terrible; not 
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.modern, not seductive, and if “artistic,” very 
art school indeed. This is because publishers, 
who are entirely to blame, have never sat down 
to think out a novel policy and plug it with 
consistency. What happens to-day, even in good 
firms, is that they use semi-pros, distinguished 
nonentities, or else occasionally approach a real 
artist who’s not specialised in the matter; and 
when they do—which is rarely enough—don’t 
follow this up and try to get the man involved, 
concerned in the whole problem. 

In the U.S. and Continental Europe, and 
now even in the U.K., there are artists who arc 
exclusive specialists in LP design. They know 
all the technical aspects, and concentrate their 
talents on this target. They earn good fees: not 
the disgraceful 155. that English publishers 
ofTer a jacket designer, and a bad one at that. 
What’s needed arc selected, professional, full¬ 
time and well-paid designers who do nothing 
else or chiefly this, and from whom the highest 
standards of competenc." and achievement could 
then rightly be demanded. 

New and startling fashions in jacket design, 
good in* themselves, can be made commercially 
valid: the LP sleeve has proved that quality and 
sales are not incompatible. Even paperback 
covers, which unquestionably promote sales 
(and doubtless do so more than hard-cover 
jacketj ever can), are vivid and inventive, even 
if brash and garish. At least they haven’t that 
worst of faults if you want to sell anything— 
prim insipidity. 

A nd so some features of ungcntlcmanly but 
salcs-inducing bookstores, aimed at in¬ 
creasing purchases by the converted and, even 
more, luring some of the millions who buy 
paperbacks or nothing: 

(i) Places not large (the fault of some of the 
new “modern” ones is that they’re much too 
big and pretentious for what one finds inside 
in the way of goods and service), central, and 
decorated simply and attractively on the lines 
of a Marks & Spencer store. 

(2) Books not on shelves or on flat tables, but 
in display trays and stands you can easily walk 
around. 

(3) Sales staff entirely unconcerned with 
money (other than in issuing a purchase 
voucher) as in a Lyons Corner House, where 
the girls’ job is to get you food. 

(4) Cash receipts cither at open desks on 
presentation of the voucher (not dreadful ticket- 


collectors’ boxes, as in Messrs. . - ’s), or if 

the public—no doubt rightly—isn’t to be trusted, 
at the door on the supermarket system. 

(5) One or two hand-picked staff who won’t 
be so much selling as recommending. • 

(6) Selected books of the week, or month, 
chosen by the store staff and highlighted. (The 
Top Twenty idea is common, but thfcre’s 
nothing inherendy wrong with it as a sales 
stratagem: everything depends upon the choice.) 

(7) Listening-booths where taped extracts 
from the book and its reviews, recorded by 
writers, critics, or actors, could be heard. 

(8) Film-shots of these same people and of 
themes from the books, shown on small screens. 

(9) Huge sensational photographs of writers 
displayed and often changed. Likewise enticing 
pages from books blown up to monster size. 

(10) Readings by writers in person. (Some of 
my colleagues—like myself—will find items 
7-10 nauseating. But others. I’m sure, will 
jump at them.) 

(11) Acceptance of deposits to retain a book, 
and advertising this fact. If people have paid 
down even 5s., they’ll come back with the 
balance. 

(12) Descriptive hand-outs on the latest books. 
Why is it record shops inundate you with these, 
and bookshops never? They can be quite useful. 

Swallowing at these revolting suggestions... 
1 think we should remember that so many of us 
take “books” entirely for granted, but that 
thousands who could do, don’t. Books arc 
exotic, peculiar, “not theirs.” But the passion 
for education, the fact that millions of “quality” 
paperbacks are marketed, do suggest there’s a 
vast hidden market; and it’s at this kind of 
buyer these suggestions arc directed. 

Shops such as these would cost big money, 
chiefly in respect of staff. Rents are high, but 
well-trained salesmen, with time to do their 
homework properly, would have to be much 
better paid than they are now. (Has anyone ever 
met a boy or girl whose present ambition is to 
work in a bookstore? Yet why shouldn’t it be? 
As things arc, people drift into this weird 
occupation.) 

The answer must be to increase volume of 
sales per head of staff, and per square foot of 
rented space; also to increase the price of books 
initially though the ultimate objective, if the 
sales rise, should be to reduce them. 

To the assertion that books are too cheap— 
as they are—the rejoinders from the book trade 
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arc that “there isn’t the public for mass sales’* 
and that “if we revealed the disgraceful fact 
that books are desirable, delightful .articles, 
then the government might slap purchase tax 
on them.” 

In reply to the second, I don’t think that’s 
likely—but if the government did, well let it! 
LP sales have gone up in spite of tax entirely 
through good merchandising; and so have sales 
of dozens of articles you can persuade the public 
they should buy. One can even sec a direct 
relation between what it is well known the 
public most desires, and what the government 
thinks can be purchase-taxed without general 
objection. That books arc not at present subject 
to this tax is regarded, by right-minded pub¬ 
lisher.*, as a cultural victory. Maybe it is; but 
it’s no proof of a commercial victory. 

To the objection that higher prices would 
strangle the tender neck of the meagre book¬ 
buying public. I’ve already tried to reply, and 
would vehemently add this. Because they 
depend for retail sales on booksellers who, 
being under-staffed, under-paid, and thoroughly 
defeatist, publishers listen much too much to the 
assessments these men make of the real book¬ 
buying potential. “We’re in direct touch with 
the public,” says the bookseller’s buyer to the 
unfortunate publisher’s salesman, “and believe 
you me, if we say a book won’t go, it isn’t.” 
And the publishers add, half-plaintively, half- 
admiringly, that they do often turn out to be 
right. 

Well, as things are, of course they dol But 
the short answer is that if booksellers aren’t 
themselves interested in a book, and don’t plug 
it, the public reaction will automatically be less. 
The essential answer is that since booksellers 
have failed completely to attract a modern, 
lively, book-buying public on a large scale, then 
evidently the sort of bookworms they do attract 
will give them a notion of “public taste” that is 
entirely wrong. If you ask the wrong person, 
as publishers do when they listen to buyers at 
moribund bookstores, you will get an answer 
that is “right” for them, but fundamentally 
erroneous. 

So what “should” publishers do? The answer 
would seem to be for the publishers collectively, 
or for some of them collectively, or for in¬ 
dividual publishers who have or can raise the 
resources, to go into the retail trade on a large 
scale. Publishers provide most of the capital in 
the trade and manufacture most of the product 
(including the dtKovery of its raw material: has 


anyone ever heard of a bookseller finding a new 
writer?). The booksellers, in relation to what 
they are trying to do (or should be), are grossly 
under<apitalised. In addition, publishers allow 
booksellers generous credit terms, and are thus 
subsidising them by short-term ^terest-frec 
loans. The position at present is that much of 
the endeavour of the publishers sinks into the 
damp sands of chronic retail inefficiency. 

If this should ever occur—if publishers went 
into retail business—it would not affect specialist 
bookshops in particular chosen fields, nor enter¬ 
prising and adequately financed stores. On the 
contrary, the stimulus to sales should help them. 
But if it did lead to the di.sappcarance of some 
old curiosity shops that pass for bookstores, no 
one would shed a tear because no one would 
even notice their departure. 

A nd now a veno.mous word about 
. what are called “libraries,” my chief 
spleen being directed at the commercial ones. 
In 1961, I see no reason, nor justification, for 
their existence whatsoever. It seems to me naked 
robbery that good W.r. and S.W.i. ladies should 
troop in, laden with purchases from the cos¬ 
metics counter, to select “their” book. These 
people can well afford to buy books, and not 
ponce on the publishers and writers as tjiey do. 

There is nothing immutable about commer¬ 
cial libraries. They came in with Mudies in the 
last century, and let them vanish once again. 
And the only way for this to happen is for the 
publishers to have the guts to refuse to sell to 
them at all. (Or perhaps say to them okay, 
you hire out our books at a loss to us, and please 
let us hire out aspirins and contraceptives at a 
loss to you.) They are archaic places: old- 
fashioned, uncreativc, interiors like morgues. 

Nervously, the publishers reply that “they’re 
a great help with first novels.” Since an early 
book of my own was “banned” (if you please 1) 
by two of them, Tm not personally convinced of 
this. (The hidden censors in England are the 
library-buying committees, and the fathers of 
the printers’ chapels. Three such fathers—and 
not the printers who employed them-^efused 
to set up the book I mention.) But anyway, for¬ 
getting this private grudge, it’s a defeatist argu¬ 
ment. It means the book trade can’t do its job 
and hands it over—on the worst possible terms 
—to chemists’ shops and department stores; 
who (and has any publisher bought of this?) 
are not using “thdr" libraries to help the book 
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'uadc, but as a lure to bring in customers for 
quite different goods. 

As for the public libraries, immediately it’s 
said—and rightly—that many of those who use 
them could afford to buy books, someone ups 
and quotes a poor old widow, or a studious 
youth, who hasn’t got the money. Certainly, 
these categories do exist (especially the poor 
old—far more than most of us realise), and 
arrangements for free loans to them could be 
made with goodwill and ingenuity. Once it is 
thus made sure people in real need arc catered 
for, there remain two alternatives for publishers 
to what occurs at present, which is that they 
(and their writers) arc defrauded. The first is 
to refuse sales at all to public libraries for 
general free reading. This is what “I would 
do.” Why two hundred people, .say, should read 
one 15s, book (at a price discounted anyway to 
los.), and why the same two hundred should 
not all go to the theatre at the price of one 15s. 
stall, has always been a mystery to me. And to 
the nervous assumption that if people couldn’t 
borrow books they wouldn’t read at all, so that 
it’s better to get the price of one book for two 
hundred readers than nothing, an excellent 
reply is that it’s precisely because people know 
they can borrow that they don’t buy. 

The alternative is to charge the libraries a fee 
per rca'der. This has often been mooted—notably 
with characteristic skill, vigour, and persistence 
by A. P. Herbert (who.se initiatives for all of 
us we take disgracefully for granted). The pro- 
po.sal aroused a howl of rage from librarians 
who at once revealed what had been long 
suspected—that a great many professional 
“book-lovers” detest those who create the books 
they love, and who provide the reason for their 
bureaucratic existence. By comparison with the 
music trade, we writers and publishers, at all 
events, are mugs. If so much as a fragment of 
copyright music is played in public anywhere 
in the kingdom, the Performing Rights Society 
secs that fees arc collected. Certainly, to enforce 
a lending fee would be better than nothing; but 
it seems to me to betray a principle without 
adequate advantage and, worse still, without 
positive result in the essential buying direction. 
For it is only when we can stop all these good 
people pinching our work and ideas for nothing, 
that we can find out what the public really 
devoted to reading may amount to. 
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Thb real rogue here isn't the librarians, but 
their masters the municipalities. Though they 
have a Statutory right to levy a rate for cultural 
purposes, most of them use it in a niggardly 
fashion or not at all. If the government or the 
municipalities want to increase reading in the 
land, let them enter the market with block 
grants just as they do when they buy .school 
buildings, pay teachers, award scholarships. 
And will no one please say that if the public 
pays taxes, it should read books for free. If so, 
why only books? Why not concert scats as well? 
If they want Humphrey Lyttelton in the local 
park on a bank holiday, they know they have 
to pay him and his band the full fee. If they 
want thousands of books, they blackmail the 
book trade into giving them for what amounts 
to nothing. As for the noble notion that books 
should be lent free because they’re of cultural 
importance, please take a look round the shelves 
one day and examine which books are borrowed 
most: 80 per cent of them arc frank entertain¬ 
ment—well, good luck, but this should be paid 
for as any other entertainment is. 

For die majority of serious books that people 
do need for self-education—that is, works now 
out of copyright—there’s no problem; and there 
can be little objection to their being loaned if 
publishers arc agreeable. But when it comes to 
new copyright books—the best of which should 
certainly form a part of contemporary education 
too—the situation is quite otherwise. To pro¬ 
duce these, the publishers and no one else (save, 
of course, for the unfortunate writer) are taking 
considerable risks. For these they should be 
repaid. And readers generally—especially young 
ones—will be attracted, rightly, by what has 
prestige and what is difficult to get, and repelled 
by anything offered them casually on a plate. 
People respect what they have to make a per¬ 
sonal sacrifice to get. 

There are certaiki.y “answers,” and in detail, 
to all or any of the arguments I’ve advanced— 
if the situation is considered within its present 
context. But to make the.se “answers” is a com¬ 
plete waste of time. It is the situation as a whole 
that must be considered, and the context altered. 
The essential fact is this: on its voyage from 
writer’s brain to reader’s, the bookshop is the 
place where book and public should connect; 
and now fail pitifully to do so. 
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The White Man’s Burden 

Thoughts from Asia 


I REMEMBER somc ycars ago a reader’s 
letter in a British newspaper, which started 
of! quite feasibly by deploring our interference 
in Asian ways of life. The letter turned into an 
impassioned plea that we should not attempt 
to persuade these Asians into eating solid 
British food, such as beef, because they were 
alrea^ly bough enough and too numerous, and 
with beef inside them we Europeans might as 
well give up the unequal struggle. 

These notes are chiefly concerned with the 
beef we arc currently supplying to Asia, in the 
form of “foreign aid" of various types. My 
title reters to the British abroad—the butcher’s 
boy who delivers the beef, who sometimes gets 
a tip from the householder, and sometimes a 
kick because it isn’t quite the joint he ordered 
or because this way the householder can cat his 
Ix-cf and have his pride. 

One aspect of the burden, most commonly ex¬ 
perienced in ex-colonics—-to be thanked in 
private for one’s services, while being told that 
of course one understands that one cannot be 
thanked in public, because such would be used 
as ammunition by the enemies of the State. 
One understands, of course. Though sometimes 
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one wonders whether not being thanked in 
public need be carried as far as being beaten up 
verbally in public. The voters—all those nice 
friendly people you keep on meeting—arc they 
really going to reach for hammers and sickles 
unless some expatriate is slapped down at 
regular intervals? 

But one still understands. 

The sins of the fathers who mouthed the 
cliches of Empire shall be visited upon the 
children when they mouth the cliches of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and cultural freedom. 

What the white man must realise is that 
when he enters an cx-colony—and perhaps even 
a country which has always been ‘‘free’’—he 
enters it bearing a load of original sin. He is 
in a state of disgrace, of indeterminate 
criminality. Let him remember this, and not 
be too dismayed when he finds that, despite his 
good will and impeccable intentions, he is not 
getting “equal treatment.’’ He isn’t equal, and 
that’s that. (In some respects, one must add, 
he is probably doing much better than he would 
as an equal.) 

Some white men consider abasement—prefer¬ 
ably not quite of oneself—the best way of 
coping with this problem. Advisers from the 
democratic countries are very apt to decide, 
early in the proceedings, that “Of course this 
country isn’t ready for democracy yet"—a com¬ 
fortable decision, especially when it chimes 
with the opinion of the regime. It is particularly 
disturbing to observe the sort of "advice" and 
“help" offered by some Western cultural and 
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educalioaal agencies—agencies made up of 
people who arc supposed to know what free¬ 
dom really is, but who choose to play for safety 
(as they conceive it) rather than work for 
truth. There is no boot-lickcr like an imported 
one. 

Then there are the diplomats, whose day-to- 
day work is—fair enough—chiefly the avoiding 
of giving offence. Maybe there was a day when 
to send for one’s Consul struck fear into the 
hearts of the natives. My advice to white men 
is; Don’t try it now! Your Consul will probably 
bully the authorities into doubling or trebling 
whatever penalty they were thinking of im¬ 
posing. ... In this way white diplomats hope 
to decrease the amount of original sin under 
which they labour, by showing how they at 
least realise that the white man is not only 
inferior to the Asian but by definition a thief, 
drunk, pervert, or fellow-traveller. 

This doesn’t usually cut much ice, alas, since 
Asians (like everybody else, and they generally 
are like everybody else) respect people who 
stand up to them. The others may be thanked 
in public, but they will be despised in private. 
And a lot of real political business goes on in 
private. 

“But, good Lord!” a sophisticated Pakistani 
said to me on one such occasion, “I thought 
the British would surely hang together_’’ 

Abroad, I told him, we hang separately. 

O N “going native’’ as a policy. (In Japan 
the idiom is “to go bamboo”; in French, 
"etre tatamis^,” after tatami, the rice-matting.) 
Oddly enough, Asians are rarely taken with 
foreigners who do this; they feel that foreigners 
should be what they arc supposed to be. One 
hears the phrases “very Anglicised” and “one 
of us, really” used as high praise by resident 
Britishers, for instance in Japan and Thailand. 
But I never heard a Japanese (or, 1 think, a 
Thai) praise a Britisher for being “one of us.” 
The Japanese in particular like their English¬ 
men to be English. Their attitude to the tata- 
misi has something in common with that of 
the old Anglo-Indians to the “babu.” 

A young Englishman, nominated for a post 
in a Japanese university, was turned down 
despite relevant qualifications and experience. 
One explanation of this, on the English side, 
was simple enough; the candidate had di^ 
qualified himself by marrying a Japanese girl; 
in the eyes of the Japanese, this sapped the 
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authority with which he could expound English 
literature, it marred his authenticity. 

A Japanese girl can look attractive in Western 
dress, so can an Indian. A Western woman in 
a kimono almost invariably looks like a sexual 
pervert of some kind; in a sari, as^f she were 
going to a fancy dress ball or to bed with a 
client of rather specialised tastes. Easterners 
arc much better at being Western than 
Westerners arc at being Eastern. Why? What 
does this imply? That Old Europe has stiffened 
our spiritual joints and hardened our arteries 
past repair? That young people can play at 
being old people more convincingly than old 
people can play at being young people? One 
of the most striking char.icteristics of the East 
is the appetite for information, of all sorts, the 
sheer and sometimes comic curiosity. In the 
West the desire for knowledge is now accom¬ 
panied with fear, or at the very least by an 
irony, a scepticism, which is hardly known in 
the East. We are not sure we really want to 
learn much more. 

And it is true, I think, that Westerners are 
more acute critics of the East than Easterners 
are of the West. I still feel that our objections 
to their reactionary spirituality and callous 
.Tsthcticism have been more to the point, and 
perhaps less disingenuous, than their attacks 
on our blind materialism. In defending 
Kocstler’s The Lotus and the Robot recently, 
an Indian writes, “It is the foreigner only who 
can put his finger in the correct places; the 
proud national just cannot examine his 
heritage.” The proud national of Europe has 
had good cause before now to examine his 
heritage, and good reason to modify his pride. 

T he main thesis of The Ugly Ameiican 
is that State Department officials should 
speak the language of the country to which they 
arc posted. As the Russians do. (The only Rus¬ 
sian officials I have met in the East were busily 
learning English. But perhaps they were about 
to be transferred to America.) 

This sounds a very reasonable proposition. 
Though, by present practice, diplomats shift 
round fairly frequently, and there is a limit to 
the number of languages a man can learn and 
still retain a degree of sanity. The point of 
speaking the language of the country, with (I 
should imagine) a good grasp of its subtleties, 
is that this gratifies the important listener and 
makes him more likely to conform to the advice 
offered. I haven’t seen much evidence of the 
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truth of this. It is the case that ambassadors 
attract attention periodically by giving speeches 
or press conferences in the language of the 
country. In view of what they sometimes say, 
it seems a doubtful blessing that they should 
attract attention at all. There is still much to 
be said for a tactful interpreter, with a sense 
of what is owed to his two raisons d’etre. 

But the authors of The Ugly American carry 
the argument a step further. In countries where 
palmistry is believed in, the diplomat should 
learn the art of reading palms. Then, when the 
opportunity presents itself (and one assumes 
the man has a better entree or more initiative 
than Artemidorus), he can conveniently descry 
in the lines of the King’s hand or the Prime 
Minister’s hand or the Field Marshal’s hand the 
line which his country is currently requiring 
him to promote. Presumably, if the country 
is one in which human sacrifice is believed in, 
then.... 

The Ugly Ameiican caused considerable dis¬ 
tress in American diplomatic and quasi- 
diplomaijc circles; one still hears it being 
denounced at cocktail parties. But to call its 
authors “traitors” is to miss the point entirely. 
The book was written—at least this is my theory 
—by a hard-headed pressure group in the State 
department, men who want their money’s 
worth "hod a bit extra if possible. It does not 
question the principle of foreign aid, the spirit 
in which aid is given and taken. It does not 
question the principle that one is justified in 
intervening in another country’s affairs, as a 
means to an end which may never affect the 
inhabitants of that country or perhaps affect 
them painfully. It questions no principle at all: 
iu sub-title could well be, “How to make your 
(white) lies stick.” 

It is significant that the title really refers to 
the book’s hero, the good man. A very accept¬ 
able book, really; and no doubt the film will 
be even more acceptable. 

As I write this, I note that one of the authors, 
now Far East correspondent for Reader's 
Digest, has just flown into Kuala Lumpur. He 
is particularly interested in the rural develop¬ 
ment plans of Malaya. 

The simple fact—and we might as well be 
simple once in a while—is that much of our 
work in the East is vitiated from the start. How 
many of us care what happens to the inhabi¬ 
tants of these foreign parts? We are in the job 
because of the easier livbg—agreed, mosquitoes 
and dysentery; but no bus queues, no washing 
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up I—^and which are the nobler distresses? Or, 
more seriously, because in these foreign 
countries is being fought the war which we 
hope won’t be fought in our own. We are try¬ 
ing to build a Chinese Wall with human 
beings. And the fact shows. And we shan’t be 
successful, because of the fact. 

A milch-cow is a nice thing to have around, 
but no one is going to risk his life saving it 
from the wolves. 

N ot that I ever featured as a dispenser of 
foreign aid, except of the poor-white 
variety—culture. And then only until my em¬ 
ployers found out that I wrote books. 

What does Britain’s prestige abroad rest on? 
On three things, one of which is equivocal and 
another shaky. First, our civilised way of 
sloughing our empire. This has left us in good 
odour in India (which in any case cannot afford 
to spend energy on recriminations), but not 
always elsewhere, not in cx<olonics where the 
new leaders are further exasperated by their 
lack of ferocious imperialist-inflicted wounds to 
display in the market-place. Secondly, our 
political stability. But this won’t impress for 
long; unless it is accompanied with economic 
stability it will soon look more like mori- 
bundity. Thirdly, our art, more particularly 
our literature—that long and varied canon of 
poetry and prose which even the most zealous 
national-culturists (with their natural prejudice 
in favour of the Ramayana or didactic sequences 
or haii^tt or pantun or Tagore or englynion) 
have to admit is really on the ball. It is only 
natural non-writers in the colonies and ex¬ 
colonies who believe that the study of English 
literature has prevented them from being great 
writers. 

The other people in the East who distrust 
English literature—or, rather, literature, for 
they do have the virtue of not splitting litera¬ 
ture into watertight national compartments— 
are British business men, (or whom it is largely 
a waste of time and no help to their local em¬ 
ployees (“Can’t write a decent straightforward 
business letter!”), and diplomats, who perceive 
that literature rarely fits in unambiguously and 
for long with their current preoccupations and 
duties. 

It appears that Embassies bear a healthy mis¬ 
trust of writers, especially live ones. I have this 
on the highest authority—that of a British 
Council Representative in South-East Asia, 
whose own mistrust was so highly developed as 
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to be almost unhealthy. (His idea was that all 
English writers should be conBncd to Europe, 
where they couldn’t do any harm. The idea of 
his opposite numbers in Europe seems to be 
that English writers should be sent to the East, 
where they can’t do any harm.) It was this 
gentleman who had to postpone his talk on 
“Food and Drink in Britain’’ because the date 
was found to be inappropriate—a Buddhist 
festival. Mustn’t have the butcher’s boy calling 
round on that day. 

It sometimes seems sad that British agencies 
abroad do not push English literature more 
enthusiastically, considering how much good¬ 
will there is towards it. On the other hand, it 
would probably seem sadder if they did push 
it, considering the motives of the probable 
pushers. If the main function of a cultural 
agency is to publicise its country’s way of life, 
and its country’s way of life is built on a belief 
in freedom, what can its agents possibly be 
doing in a country which (they tell you) is 
simply not ready for freedom? If w'c have to 
go down, then let us go down with our flags 
flying—not with our litciature being used as a 
substitute for a thriving economy or a really 
big Bomb or a Third Secretary. 

S OME little time ago I foutid myself involved 
in a rather unseemly brawl with the Singa¬ 
pore Gos'crnmcnt, the socialist anti-colonialist 
People’s Action Party. This arose out of some 
commonplace remarks I passed in the course of 
a lecture, concerning the freedom of the artist, 
the vanity of governmental intervention in the 
arts, and tltc dangers attendant on cultural 
paternalism. At heart the incident was, I sup¬ 
pose, one of those anti-colonialist demonstra¬ 
tions required from time to time by political 
etiquette. Engrossed in my inaugural lecture, 

I absent-mindedly walked in front of guns that 
were trained on bigger game than me. (“I could 
have understood him making remarks like that 
if he were Professor of Anthropology,” a 
Person of Prime Importance is reported to have 
said, “but he’s supposed to be Professor of 
English!” Which tells us something hurtful, if 
not new, about the relative standing of these 
two studies; for one thing, that Literature isn’t 
supposed to have anything to do with Life.) 

The results—as I had predicted in the short 
time before being placed under mouth arrest— 
were embarrassing to all. Before long the soft 
pedal was assiduously pressed (chiefly in 
private). Compliments floated backwards and 


forwards (chiefly in private), for no one’s heart 
was really in the fight. Finally there was only 
one man left to defend the Government’s action 
with any conviction; he even defended it 
against supporters of the Government. Typi¬ 
cally, a British diplomat. As ever, several weeks 
behind the times. 

T o THE poor oppressed white burden- 
bearers of Asia, Japan appears as the 
Islands of the Blessed. The land where young 
people will come up to you in the street and 
ask eagerly whether you arc English, or French, 
or whatever, instead of nervously crossing over 
to the other side. (Though admittedly it’s a 
little different with very young people, who 
tend to gasp "Amerii^a-jin!" and then burst 
into terrified sobbing.) 

Japan was never colonised, of course, only 
defeated, and by brute force. More to the point, 
Japan is keenly interested in everything from 
the West; and the Japanese arc in general a 
courteous people, so good manners loom larger 
than truth. Moreover, the relationship between 
one Japanese and another is so riddled with 
complexities that a relationship with a foreigner 
comes as a positive relief. You may not know 
quite how to treat a foreigner—but then it seems 
you don’t have to treat him in any particular 
way. He begs you to be informal, he -is over¬ 
come with gratitude if you arc rude.... Hence 
perhaps the appallingly intimate confessions 
which come a foreigner’s way in Japan. Like a 
priest, but more so, he “doesn’t count.” 

In company a foreigner is a valuable reliever 
of social strain, the cataclyst which turns acids 
to milk and honey and a good laugh. I occa¬ 
sionally found myself interpreting between two 
Japanese, interpreting each to the other, though 
in fact they were comparative strangers to me 
and well known to Ctach other. I was bringing 
mutual understanding to them. This experience 
tends to go to the head of foreigners: they 
begin to think themselves in possession of some 
great enigmatic truth. They should bear in 
mind that, like most of us, the Japanese are 
only enigmatic in company. And that people 
who “don’t count” very often do not, in fact, 
count for much. 

I T IS HARD to realise how much things have 
changed in the last ten or fifteen years. To 
confine ourselves to the life academic, the truly 
civilised world, beyond nationality, outside 
politics, where truth is pursued for its own 
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siike, where learning is sought, if not quite for 
its own sake, then at least for purposes which 
are not dcAned and de-limited in advance—to 
confine ourselves to this world: how many of 
us who count ourselves of this world know 
what is being done in our name (and indeed 
“for our own good”)? 

It used to seem to me that one unequivocally 
good thing that the Western powers did by way 
of “foreign aid” was the various scholarship 
schemes whereby young people and not so 
young people were brought over to study in 
European and American universities. There, 
one felt, a few strong and lasting links were 
being forged between nation and nation. Yes, 
that was the trouble—the links may have been 
lasting but they were not immediate enough. 
So awards began to be made more in accord¬ 
ance with the “needs” of the local regime than 
with the abilities and promise of the 
candidates. 

In a number of countries these foreign 
scholarships, made a. aiiable without strings, 
arc then administered by a department of the 
local government, who attach somewhat repres¬ 
sive conditions to the awards. The selected 
candidate may have to sign an agreement bind¬ 
ing himself to serve his government for a 
minimum period of five years after his return 
—even Ihough he has been abroad for only one 
year. Guarantors have to be found who will 
contract to refund to the local government the 
whole amount expended on the scholar, should 
he default by rendering himself in any way 
unable to serve the government—even though 
the money in question has all come from 
abroad. There is no question of the scholar 
"finding himself,” of developing a new talent: 
he must do what he has been sent to do, and 
when his time is up he must return to his 
government department. 

The argument is, of course, that the scheme is 
intended to train servants for the new or under¬ 
developed countries, and—such is human nature 
—these trainees might never return to their 
homeland, might even—oh, disaster 1—marry 
abroad, were such penalties not invoked. (Yes, 
better in the long run if we just ban human 
nature.) As for “love of truth,” "the dis¬ 
interested pursuit of knowledge,” and so forth 
—that was all very well once upon a time, but 
we can't afford sentimentality in these days of 
crisis and so on.... 

But surely he who pays the piper can 
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properly expect to have some say in the tune? 
And surely it would be good—I mean, good 
tactics—to remember that to-day’s government 
won’t last for ever and that tomorrow’s 
government will be made up of to-day’s 
students? 

Does it work, this efficient scheme I have 
described? I do not think so. The students feel 
that the wealthy countries who offer the scholar¬ 
ships don’t care a damn for them or their 
ambitions—it’s all politics. This feeling may 
not inhibit them from accepting an award, but 
it can spoil the scholarship from the start. The 
scheme docs not sow the seeds of good will and 
peace on earth—or of much else except 
cynicism, opportunism, ingratitude, and resent¬ 
ment. 

As I say, those offered scholarships abroad 
will generally take them, nonetheless. Because 
in a queer way it has become something of a 
disgrace not to have spent a period of study 
abroad. A shy Thai girl, a university assistant, 
told me how embarrassed she was because 
“people stop me in the street and say: Haven’t 
you gone abroad yet?" True, so many have 
gone abroad that it is supposed there must be 
something very fishy about those who haven’t, 
politically or socially or sexually.... Yet this 
girl was only twenty-four—and actually rather 
reluctant to leave home. However, I am glad to 
say that she has since done an M.A. at Columbia 
and thus made herself respectable. 

How exciting the idea of foreign scholarships 
seemed when I was her age I And now, how 
mechanical, how taken for granted, how love¬ 
less, the whole business has become! 

I F THE colonial regimes have had an adverse 
effect on the development of local literatures, 
I am persuaded this is not because English 
literature was taught, but because it wasn’t 
taught—or was taught fantastically wrongly. 
More likely the colonialists succeeded in infect¬ 
ing the natives with their own innate contempt 
for the arts. The ex<olonies are certainly adept 
in bureaucracy and sophisticated enough in 
economic theory and keen enough on cars—ail 
that "travelled” smoothly. 

In some of the smaller Asian countries, 
whether colonised or not, it seems as if people 
have learned how to read just at the moment 
when their educational structure leaves them 
no time to read—they have stepped straight into 
the “other culture”; the busy world of tech¬ 
nology and economics. Just at the moment. 
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moreover, when the cinema leaver them with 
00 need to read. “If we want to read the great 
book, War and Peace, we will spend two or 
three weeks to finish it, but we can finish if 
through the film within three or four hours 
and it will remain in our minds deeply.” That, 
from a Singapore student, a Chinese educated 
in Chinese, is pretty staggering, considering the 
traditional Chinese respect for the written 
word. More surprising than the Thai student’s 
complaint, in an essay on the appreciation of 
poetry, that “When I read poetry my hcail 
soon becomes hurting." 

Is reading on the way out.^ Not .so in japan, 
where it even evinces itself a.s a vice, or at !ca.st 
a disease. “Live!—our illiterates will do that 
for us.” And there are not many illiterates in 
Japan. All those raised papers and magazine.s 
and books in the electric train—arc they to cut 
off the view of old and pregnant and sick 
women left to sway in the aisle? One some¬ 
times wonilcrs. But obviously this isn’t the 
whole story. The Japanese arc an insati.ibly 
inquisitive and unquiet people: born readers 
and born writers. Their heads do not hurt 
when they read poetry. The country must sup¬ 
port more magazines than any European 
country —1 suspect it supports more writers too. 

In some oh the new countries, the slogan 
would rather be, “Readl—our teachers can do 
that for us, while we go to the cinema.” (And 
it is amusing to note that those who are most 
vocal about the corrupting influence of films— 
sex, violence, race, robbery, “glorification of 
colonialism” and fantasy—are also the cinema’s 
most devoted patrons. But of course they go 
there to learn about history —Solomon and 
Sheba —or about geography —Peyton Place ....) 
The lot of the writer in these countries is bound 
to be hard, financially and in other ways. There 
is a definite official demand for writing, 
though there may be little public (if you like, 
private) demand for the commodity. The theory 
has it that writing can foster a “national con¬ 
sciousness.” But which comes first, the hen or 
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the egg? Judging by the harassed look on the 
faces of the writers, the china egg placed under 
them is so far failing to have the desired effect. 
Can it be that they are up against a task which 
only time and patience and effort—and free¬ 
dom—can accomplish? (Or, of course, a highly 
organi.scd and heavily staffed Thought Police.) 
Let us assume that “national consciousness” is 
a good and necessary thing: for in.stance, in 
helping to keep peace in a multi-racial society, 
a job which at present is left to ordinary educa¬ 
tion, such accidents as inter marriage and daily 
cont.acts, and the riot squad. Let us assume, 
further, that, in the modern w'orld it is a pos¬ 
sible thing. Then it is still something which is 
formed, in time, by the successive thoughts and 
acts of individuals. There arc still some things 
-however urgent they may be felt to be— 
which the best-intentioned Ministry cannot do. 

Again I am mouthing cliches. But the sad 
truth is that in some Asian countries the old 
liberal humanist commonplaces arc not com¬ 
monplaces at all. They arc not cliches in Japan 
—bccau.se of pre-War repression and b^ausc 
of some tenacious and inhumane traditions. 
They are not cliches in some of our cx<olonic.s, 
because, though we taught them much, these 
cliches represent “skills” we ilid not pass on. 
Perhaps we found them “unsuirablc”—it seems 
we still do. 


“All nations are untidy sights,” says 
JTx one of our poets who should know, 
“Untidiness” in Asia, however inconvenient it 
may prove at times (and I have grumbled a 
good deal in these notes), is something we 
should not repine at too much. It i.s a con¬ 
comitant of liveliness. What alarms me is the 
desire—and what is especially disturbing is the 
desire of outsiders—to impose on Asian coun¬ 
tries, in the name of Crisis, a prefabricated 
tidiness. Too much law, too much order, too 
much authority, too much obedience—these are 
not bulwarks against Communism. They are, 
I suspect, something of an invitation. 
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Uncle Grant 

A Memory and Some Jokes 


S upposing he could know. Supposing I 
was not three thousand miles from north¬ 
east North Carolina and supposing he had 
not been dead six years—then he would be 
happy, knowing I have thought of him all 
this week. Supposing though he was alive 
and I was still here—in Oxford whose light 
and colour and trees and even grass would 
be strange to him as the moon (as they arc 
to me)—and supposing he heard I had 
thought of him. It would go more or less 
like this. He would be in my aunt’s kitchen 
in a straight black chair near the stove, having 
finished his breakfast. My aunt would have 
finished before he started and by then be 
spreading up beds or sweeping the porch, in 
her nightdress still. So he would be alone— 
his natural way. His back would be straight 
as the chair, but his body would lean to the 
left, resting. The way he rested was to press 
his left elbow on the table beside him (an 
apple-green table with red oilcloth for a 
cover) and then lay his head, his face, in his 
hand. His long right arm would lie on his 
bony flank, the fingers hinged over the 
knee, and his legs would be clasped, un¬ 
crossed not to wrinkle the starched khaki 
trousers and ending in high-top shoes that, 
winter or summer, would be slashed into 
airy patterns, clean as the day they were 
bought, just ventilated with a razor blade. 
His white suspenders would rise from his 
waist to his shoulders, crossing the starched 
grey shirt (never with a tic but always but¬ 
toned at the neck and when he was dressed, 
pinned with a dull gold bar), but his face 
would be covered, his eyes. Only the shape 
of his skull would be clear- narrow and 


long, pointed at the chin, domed at the top, 
and the colour of the skin that covered it— 
the colour of a penny polished down by years 
of spending thumbs till Lincoln’s face is a 
shadow but with red life running beneath. 
That way he would be resting, and when my 
aunt came in with a letter he would rest on 
till she said, “Uncle Grant. Here’s a letter 
from Reynolds.” He would look up squint¬ 
ing while she read out something like, “Tell 
Uncle Grant I am thinking of him this 
week,” but before she could read any more, 
he would slap his flank and spring to his 
feet, rocking in his lace-work shoes and 
flicking at his ears with his hands—“Great 
God A-mighty! Where is Reynolds?” When 
she said “England” he would say, “Over 
yonder with them Hitalians and he been 
thinking about Grant? Great God A- 
mighty!” and then trail off into laughing 
and then for a long time to come, into 
smiling. He would be happy that whole 
day, and it is a fact—there is no one alive or 
dead I could have made happier with eight 
or ten words. 

But he is dead and the reason I have 
thought of him these few days is strange— 
not because I remembered some joke on him 
and certainly not from seeing his likeness in 
the blue-black Negroes of the Oxford streets 
but because I went in a store to buy post¬ 
cards and saw a caiid from the Berlin 
Museum—on a black background an 
Egyptian head, the tail narrow skull rocked 
back on the scrawny neck, the chin offered 
out like a flickering tongue, the waving lips 
set in above (separate as if they were carved 
bv a better man), the ears with their heavy 
42 
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lobes pinned close to the skull, and the black* 
rimmed sockets holding no eyes at all. I 
turned the card over. The head was Amen- 
hotep IV, pharaoh of Egypt in the eigh¬ 
teenth dynasty who cancelled the worship of 
bestial gods and changed his name to Akh- 
naton, “it pleases Aton,” the one true god, 
the streaming disc, the sun. I bought tlie card 
and stepped in the High and walked ten yards 
and said to myself what I suddenly knew, 
“It’s the one picture left of Uncle Grant.” 

H IS FULL NAME as far as we knew 
was Grant Terry, and he said he 
was born near Chatham, Virginia. He never 
knew his age but in 1940 when he heard of 
Old Age Assistance and wanted it (you had 
to have proof you were sixty-five), my father 
took him to a doctor who said, “I’ll certify 
him—sure—but if those Welfare Workers 
took a look at his'eyes, they wouldn’t need 
my guarantee. He’s well past seventy.” So 
assuming he was seventy-five in 1940, that 
would make him born around 1865—born 
into freedom, maybe even named for a 
general his parents heard of who set them 
free. JDf his youth we knew practically 
nothing—there was nothing he could have 
done but farm or work in a sawmill or gin 
cotton. We did know he had a wife named 
Ruth who gave him a son named Felix. It 
is the one thing I recall him telling me from 
his past (and he told me more than once, 
never with tears and sometimes with laugh¬ 
ing at the end)—“When 1 left my home in 
Virginia to come down here, I said to Ruth 
and my boy, ‘I’ll sec you in Heaven if I 
don’t come back.’ ” And he never went back. 

He came south eighty miles to North 
Carolina. He told my father he came in a 
road gang hired to pave the Raleigh streets, 
but he never said when he came—not to 
anybody still alive. He never said why he 
came to Macon cither. (The streets of Macon 
are still not paved.) Maybe he had done his 
Raleigh work and meant to head back to 
Ruth and Felix but never got farther than 
sixty miles, stopping in Macon, population 
two hundred, in Warren County which 
touches the Virginia line. Or maybe he came 


to Macon with a railroad gang. (That seems 
a fair guess. He always called Macon a “sea¬ 
port town.” It was more than a hundred miles 
from the sea. What he meant was Seaboard 
Railway—the Norfolk-to-Ralcigh tracks split 
Macon.) Anyhow, he was there by the time 
I was born in 1933 though he wasn’t attached 
to us, and his work was growing things. He 
planted people’s flowers and tended lawns— 
what lawns there were where oak shade and 
white sand soil discouraged grass—and then 
he began tending me. 

Not that I needed much tending. My 
mother was there and my aunt down the 
road, but sometimes in the evening my 
parents went visiting or to a picture show 
(not often, it being the deep Depression), 
and then Uncle Grant would sit by me while 
I slept. I don’t know why they selected him, 
trusted him, when my aunt could have kept 
me. Maybe they thought he could make me 
grow, (When he first came to Macon and 
asked for work and somebody said, “What 
can you do?” he said, “I can make things 
grow” so they gave him a chance, and he 
proved it the rest of his life—till my father 
could say, “Uncle Grant could stick a Coca- 
Cola botde in the ground and raise you an 
ice-cold drink by sun-up to-morrow,” And 
I needed growing—I had convulsions till I 
was four, sudden blue twitching rigors that 
rushed me unconscious into sight of death 
every three or four months.) The best reason 
though would be that, having no friends of 
his own, he had taken to me, and there is a 
joke which seems to show that. One evening 
when I was nearly two my parents left me 
with him, saying they would be back late. 
But they came back sooner than they ex¬ 
pected, and when they drove up under the 
trees, instead of the house being dark and 
quiet, there was light streaming from my 
bedroom and mouth-harp music and laugh¬ 
ing enough for a party. In surprise they crept 
to the porch and peeped in. My high-railed 
iron bed was by the window, and I was in it 
in outing pyjamas but not lying down- 
facing Uncle Grant who was standing on the 
floor playing harp music while I danced in 
time and laughed. Then he knocked out the 
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spit and passed the harp to nac, and I blew 
what 1 could while he clapped hands. And 
then they stopped it—not being angry but 
saying I had better calm down and maybe 
Uncle Grant shouldn’t pass the harp to me 
in case of germs (I had already caught 
gingivitis from chewing a brass door-knob) 
—and that was our first joke on him. 

I T WENT ON like that another year—him 
working the yard olJ and on and staying 
with me odd evenings—and then my father 
changed jobs (got a job after six years of 
failing to sell insurance to wiped out 
farmers) and we left Macon, going west a 
hundred miles to Asheboro where we lived 
in a small apartment. Uncle Grant stayed on 
in Macon—he still wasn’t ours and we had 
no lawn of our own, no room for him—but 
before long my father sent bus fare to my 
aunt and asked her to put Uncle Grant on 
the bus (Uncle Grant couldn’t read), and 
soon he arrived for his fir.st visit. He spent 
the nights in a Negro boarding-house and 
the days and evenings in our kitchen. There 
was nothing he could do to help except wash 
dishes, but help wasn’t what my father 
wanted. He wanted just to talk and every 
evening after supper he stayed in the kitchen 
and talked to Uncle Grant till almost time 
to sleep. I was too young then to listen¬ 
er if I listened, to remember the things they 
said. They laughed a good deal though—I 
remember that—and the rest of the time they 
talked about the past. My mother says they 
did but sAe didn’t listen, and now they arc 
dead and nobody knows why they sat there 
night after night at a hard kitchen table 
under a bare light bulb, talking on and on, 
and laughing. Unless they loved each other— 
meaning there would come times when they 
needed to meet, and they never explained 
the need to themselves. My father would just 
send bus fare through my aunt or there would 
be a letter from her saying Uncle Grant was 
ready for a visit and had asked her to say he 
was coming, and we would go meet the bus, 
my father and I—five or six times in the two 
years we lived in three small rooms. 

Then we bought two acres of land in the 


country near Asheboro and built a house.* 
Or began to. The land needed clearing first 
—of loblolly pines and blackjack oaks and 
redbugs and snakes—so Uncle Grant came 
and spent the week-days supervising that. 
He spent the nights at the same boarding¬ 
house and as far as we knew went nowhere 
and had no Negro friends, but he spent his 
Sundays with us. We would pick him up in 
the car after church—ray father and I—and 
drive out to look at our land. He would tell 
us what trees had gone that week and beg 
our pardon for, say, sacrificing a dogwood 
that had stood in the carpenters’ path. But 
what I remember about tho.se mornings—I 
was five—are two things he did which 
changed my mind. One Sunday when the 
clearing had just begun, the three of us were 
walking around the land—I in shorts and 
what I called Jesus sandals—and as we came 
to a pile of limbs and weeds, six feet of black 
snake streamed out. It was May ai)d black 
snakes go crazy in May so he headed for me 
and reared on his tail to fight. My father and 
I were locked stiff in surprise, but before 
the snake could lash at me, Uncle Grant 
look one step sideways like lightnii^g and 
grabbed the snake’s tail and cracked him on 
the air like a leather whip. Then we all 
breathed deep and looked and laughed at 
two yards of limp dead snake in Uncle 
Grant’s hand. The way that changed my 
mind was to make me sec Uncle Grant, not 
as the nurse who sat with me nights but as 
something fearless and mysterious to imitate, 
and I never saw him in the old tame way 
again, not for eight or nine years. Then 
another Sunday morning we were walking— 
the land was clear by this time, but there 
wasn’t a blade of grass, only thousands of 
rocks that looked identical to me—and Uncle 
Grant leaned down quick as he had for the 
snake and came up with a litde rock and 
handed it to me. It was a ^rfect Indian 
arrowhead, and in my joy I said, “How in 
the world did you sec it?” and he said, “I’m 
three parts Indian myself,” which deepened 
the feeling I had bad for him since the snake 
and also made our two rocky acres something 
grand—a hunting-ground of the Occonce- 
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chces or even a battlefield (though wc never 
found a second head to prove it). 

W HEN THE HOUSE was finished 
and we moved in, he came with 
us. There was one small room off the kitchen 
where the furnace was, and his bed was there 
and a little low table to carry the things he 
owned—in the daytime, his shaving equip¬ 
ment and his extra shirt, and at night, his 
precious belongings—an Ingersoll watch 
and a pocket knife. In the daytime he worked 
to grow us a lawn, and gradually, single- 
handed, he grew us a beauty. And once it 
was strong, he began to cut it—with a small 
hand-sickle and his pocket knife. Wc had a 
lawn mower and he tried to use it but 
stopped, saying rocks were too plentiful still 
—the real reason being he could cut grass 
better, cut it right, by hand, and if that 
meant bending to tt“ ground all day at age 
about seyenty-five and trimming two acres 
with a three inch blade, then that was all 
right. It was what he could do, in spring 
and summer. In the fall he raked leaves, not 
waiting till the trees were bare but raking all 
day ev^ry day. It was one of our jokes on 
him (a true joke—they were all true) that wc 
once .saw him run a few yards and catch a 
dead leaf as it fell, in the air, and grind it to 
dust. In the evening after us he ate at the 
kitchen counter and washed our dishes and 
then went to his room and sat on his bed 
and looked at picture magazines. Sometimes 
my father would sit with him and I would 
fly in and out, but mo.stly he sat in silence, 
thinking whatever his private thoughts were, 
till we gave him a radio. 

That was Christmas 1939 and there wasn’t 
much to hear except black war news, but 
nothing wc gave him ever pleased him more. 
Not that he had seemed unhappy before— 

I don’t think he thought about happiness— 
but now he would sit there on into the 
night. I would sit beside him as long as my 
mother allowed in the dark (the only light 
was the radio dial), hearing our favourite 
things which were short-wave programmes 
in German and Spanish with Morse code 
bursting in like machine-gun fire to make us 
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laugh. Wc didn’t understand a word and 
my father would step to the door and shake 
his head at us in the dark, but Uncle Grant 
would slap his thigh and say, “Listen to 
them Hitalians, Mr. Will! Great God A- 
mighty! Yippity-yippity-yippity all night 
long!” Hitalians was what he called all 
foreigners, and “Great God A-mighty” was 
his favourite excited expression, the one he 
used every time some Spaniard would speed 
up the news so before long I was saying it 
too—age .six. At first I just said it with him 
when he laughed, but once I said it in front 
of my mother, and she asked him not to 
curse around me and made me stay out of 
his room for a while. With me being 
punished my father filled the gap by spend¬ 
ing more time in the furnace room, and it 
was then the jokes piled up. Despite all the 
war news, he would have a new joke every 
evening—my father, that is, on Uncle Grant. 
One night for instance after they had sat an 
hour listening, they switched off the radio 
to talk, 'rhey talked quite a while till my 
father said, “Let’s switch it on. It’s time for 
the midnight news” so they did, and when 
it had finished Uncle Grant said, “When 
docs they sleep, Mr. Will.?” My father said 
“Who.?” and he said—pointing through the 
dark to the radio—“Them little peoples in 
yonder.” My father whose work was elec¬ 
trical supplies explained about waves in the 
air and Uncle Grant nodded. But some time 
later when they had sat up extra late, Uncle 
Grant asked if it wasn’t bedtime. My father 
took the hint but was slow about leaving so 
Uncle Grant stood and unbuttoned his collar, 
then thought and switched off the radio. My 
father said, "How come vou did that?” and 
he said, “I can’t undress with them little 
peoples watching, Mr. Will.” So my father 
never tried explaining again. 

Then after three years wc lost the house 
and all that grass and had to move to another 
apartment in Asheboro. By then I had a 
year-old brother named Bill so again there 
was no room for Uncle Grant and nothing 
for him to do if there had been, and my 
father explained it a month in advance—that 
much as wc wanted him around, wc couldn’t 
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keep paying him three dollars a week just 
to wash dishes and that if he stayed on in 
Asheboro he would have to find some place 
to sleep and hirc-out to other people to pay 
his rent. He told my father he would think 
it over, and he thought that whole last 
month, asking no advice, sitting by himself 
most evenings as I was in school and busy 
and my father was ashamed in his presence, 
and giving no sign of his plans till the day 
wc moved. He helped that day by packing 
china and watching how the movers treated 
our furniture, and when everything had 
gone except his few belongings, my father 
said, “Where are you going, Uncle Grant?” 
He sa'd, “I’m sleeping in that boarding¬ 
house till I get you all’s windows washed. 
Then I’m going to Macon on the bus. I ain’t 
hiring out in this town.” (Asheboro was a 
stocking-mill town.) My father said, “You 
might break your radio on the bus. Wait till 
Sunday and I’ll carry you.” Uncle Grant 
said, “I been studying that—where am I 
going to plug in a radio in Macon? You keep 
It here and if I wants it, I’ll let you know.” 
My father .said, “Maybe when I get a little 
money I can trade it in on a battcry-set,” 
and he said “Maybe you can” and two days 
later went to Macon by bus, saying he would 
slay with a Negro named Rommy Watson 
till he found a house. But somewhere in the 
hundred miles, for .some reason, he changed 
his mind and when the bus .set him down, 
he walked to my aunt’s back-door and asked 
could he sleep in her old smokehouse till 
he found a place of his own? She knew of 
course why we turned him loose so she told 
him yes, and he swept it out and slept on an 
army cot, coming to her kitchen for meals 
but not eating well, not looking for a house 
of his own, not saying a word about work. 
My aunt finally asked him was he all right, 
and he said, “I will be soon as I get my 
bearings.” In about two weeks he came in 
to brcakfa.st with the cot rolled under his 
arm and his bag of belongings. When he 
had eaten he said he had found a house at 
the far end of Macon—a one-room house 
under oak trees in the yard of a Negro 
church. Then he left and was gone all day. 


all night, but my aunt looked out in the 
morning and there he was, trimming her 
bushes, having got some sort of bearings— 
enough to last two years anyhow. 

W E HAD TURNED him loose in 1942. 

He lived on thirteen years and he 
never let us take hold again. We stayed in 
Asheboro three years after he left, but he 
didn’t come to visit in all that time. I don’t 
know whether we asked him and if wc did, 
what reason he gave for refusing. He just 
didn’t come and he might have said he was 
too old. But he worked for my aunt every 
day, still trimming what he grew with his 
pocket knife, and the only way he showed 
age was by not taking supper in my aunt's 
kitchen. In summer he would stop about six, 
in winter about five—before dark—apd put 
up his tools and come to the back door, and 
my aunt would give him cold biscuits and 
sometimes a litdc jar of syrup or preserves, 
and he would walk home a mile and a half 
and spend his evenings by a kerosene lamp, 
alone. But that was no change for him, being 
by himself. 

What was a change was that after^hc had 
been back in Macon two years, he fell in 
some sort of love with a girl named Katie. 
She was not from Macon but had come 
there as cook to a cousin of ours who 
returned so she had no Negro friends either, 
and though she was no more than twenty, 
she began to sit with him some evenings. 
My aunt didn’t know if they got beyond 
sitting, but she didn’t worry much, not at 
first. Uncle Grant was pushing eighty and 
it seemed at first that Katie was good to 
him in ways that made him happy. My aunt 
did say to him once, “Uncle Grant, don’t let 
that girl take your money away,” and he 
said, “No’m. Every penny I lends her, she 
pay me back.” But then it turned bad. After 
six months or so Katie b^an taking him 
to Warrenton on Saturdays (the county 
scat, five miles away), and they would drink 
fifty-cent wine called “Sneaky Pete,” and 
every week he would have the few hairs 
shaved off his head (to hide them from 
Katie as they were white). For a while he 
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managed to keep his drinking to Saturdays 
and to be cold-sober when he turned up for 
Sunday breakfast so my aunt didn’t com¬ 
plain but finally he slipped. One Sunday he 
came in late—about nine—walking straight 
and dressed clean but old around the eyes 
and with his hat still on. He said “Good 
morning.” My aunt said the same and, not 
really noticing, gave him a dish of corn 
flakes. He ate a few spoonfuls in silence. 
Then he sprang to the floor and slapped his 
flank and said, “What is the meaning of 
this ?*’—so loud she could smell the wine 
and pointing at his bowl. My aunt went over 
and there was a needle in his food. Thinking 
fast, she laughed and said, “Excuse me, 
Uncle Grant. I was sewing in here this week 
and somebody came to the door, and I stuck 
the needle in the cereal box, and it must 
have worked through.” That was the truth 
and, sober, he would have known it, but he 
stood thfre rocking a little and then said, 
“Somebody trying to kill me is all I know.” 
My aunt said, “If you are that big a fool, 
you can leave my house” so he stood an¬ 
other minute and then he left. 

That; was in late October—he had just 
started raking leaves. His shame kept him 
home the following day—and for two months 
to come. My aunt reckoned he would come 
back when he got hungry but he didn’t. 
What food he got he bought from his neigh¬ 
bours or maybe Katie sneaked him things 
from our cousin’s kitchen, but he didn’t 
show up at my aunt’s, and every leaf fell 
and thousands of acorns, and she finally 
hired boys to clear them. He still hadn’t 
showed up by Christmas when we arrived 
for three days. That was the first we knew 
of his shame. My father said, “To be sure, 
he’ll show up to sec me,” but my aunt said, 
“You are the last one he wants to see, feeling 
like he docs,” and my father saw she was 
right. We had brought him a box of Brown 
Mule chewing tobacco. He surely knew that 
and we waited but he didn’t come. When we 
left on the 27th my father gave my aunt the 
Brown Mule and told her to save it till Uncle 
Grant showed up. She said in that case it 
would be bone-dry by the time he got it. 
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But for once she was wrong. About two 
weeks later in a hard cold spell his house 
burned down in the night from an over¬ 
heated stove. My aunt heard that from her 
cook in the morning and heard that he got 
out unharmed with the clothes on his back 
so she packed a lard bucket with food and 
set our tobacco on top and sent it by the 
cook to where he was, which was at some 
neighbour’s. The cook came back and said 
he thanked her and that afternoon he came. 
My aunt was nodding but the cook waked 
her and said, “Mr. Grant’s out yonder on 
the porch, Miss Ida.” She went and told 
him she was sorry to hear of his trouble 
and what was he going to do now? He said, 
“I don’t hardly know but could I just sleep 
in the smokehouse till I get my bearings?” 
She thought and said, “Yes, if you’ll stay 
there without having company.” He knew 
who she meant and nodded and spent the 
rest of the day cleaning the smokehouse and 
getting the wood-stove fit to use. 

He stayed there without having company, 
working on the yard by day and on the 
smokehouse by night. It was just one room, 
twice as tall as wide, with pine walls and 
floor. He scrubbed every board—cold as it 
was—and when they were dry, tacked news¬ 
papers around the walls high as he could 
reach to keep out win<l. And as winter 
passed he kept finding things to do to that 
one room till it looked as if he took it to be 
his home. So when spring came my aunt 
hired a carpenter, and he put plasterboard 
on the walls and linoleum underfoot and a 
lock on the door. Then she took back the 
array cot and bought an old iron bed and a 
good felt mattress and gave Uncle Grant a 
key to the door, saying, “This is your key. 
I’ll keep the spare one in case you lose it.” 
Rut he never lost it and he lived on there, 
having got the bearings, .somehow or other, 
that lasted the rest of hi.s life. 

W E MOVED BACK to Warren County 
in 1945. My father got a job that let 
him live in Warrenton, and we lived in a 
hotel apartment, but Sunday afternoons we 
would drive the five miles to Macon for 
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gupper with my aunt. When wc got there we 
would sit an hour and talk, and then my 
father would rise and say he was stepping 
out back to sec Uncle Grant and who wanted 
to come. That was a signal for me to say 
“Me,” and for a year or so I said it and fol¬ 
lowed him to the smokehouse. Uncle Grant 
would have been waiting all afternoon, and 
talk would begin by him asking me about 
school and what I was doing. I was twelve 
and wasn’t doing much but keeping a diary 
so my answers wouldn’t take long, and he 
would turn to my father, and they would 
begin where they left off the week before in 
the circles of remembering and laughing. 
Old as I was, I still didn’t listen, but soon as 
they got underway, I would stand and walk 
round the room, reading the papers on the 
walls till I knew them by heart. (What I did 
hear was, week after week, my father offer¬ 
ing to take Uncle Grant on one of his Vir¬ 
ginia business trips and detour to Chatham 
so he could look up Felix his son and Ruth 
his wife if she was alive. Uncle Grant would 
say, “Let me know when you fixing to go.” 
Hut he never went. He rode with my father a 
number of times—down into South Carolina 
even—but whenever they set the date 
for a trip to Virginia and the date drew 
near. Uncle Grant would find yard work 
that couldn’t wait or get sick a day or two 
with rheumatism.) But a year of such Sun¬ 
days pas.sed, and I slowed down on the 
smokehouse visits. My father would rise as 
before and ask who was going with him to 
Uncle Grant’s, and more and more my 
brother volunteered, not me. He was going- 
on six, the age I had been when Uncle Grant 
cracked the snake and found me the arrow¬ 
head and we listened to Hitalian news to¬ 
gether so he stepped into whatever place 
Uncle Grant kept for me and gradually filled 
more and more of it. But not all, never all, 
because every time my father came back 
from a visit he would say, “Uncle Grant 
asked after you. Step out yonder and speak 
to him, son.” I would look up from what 
I was doing—seventh-grade arithmetic or a 
Hardy-Boys mystery—and say, “Soon as I 
finish this,” and of course before I finished. 


it would be dark and supper would be 
ready. But I always saw him after supper 
when he came in to eat and to wash our 
dishes—little fidgety meetings with nothing 
to talk about but how he was feeling and 
with gaps of silence getting Ipnger and 
longer till I would say “Good-bye” and he 
would say “All right” and I would hurry 
out. (Occasionally though, he would move 
some way that detained me—by dropping 
the dish-rag, say, and old as he was, stoop¬ 
ing for it in a flash that recalled him reaching 
bare-handed for the snake to save me—and 
I would find things to say or look on a while 
at his slow body, seeing how grand he had 
been and knowing how happy I could make 
him, ju.st waiting around.) 

I T WENT ON like that till the summer of 
1947. Then wc moved again—sixty miles, 
to Raleigh, into a house with two good yards 
and a steam-heated basement room—and 
Uncle Grant followed in a day or two. He 
had not volunteered to follow, even when 
my father described the basement room 
and the grass and privet hedge that, 
since it was August, were nearly out 
of hand so my father asked him—“Would 
you come up and help us get straight?” 
and he said, “I’ll ask Miss Ida can I take 
off a week.” She gave him the week 
and we gave him the fare and he came. He 
started next morning at the ankle-high grass, 
and by sundown he had cut a patch about 
twenty feet square and sat in the kitchen, 
bolt-upright but too tired to cat. My father 
saw the trouble and saw a way out—he said, 
“I am driving to Clinton to-morrow. Come 
on and keep me company in this heat.” 
Uncle Grant accepted, not mentioning grass. 
And none of us mentioned it again. When 
they got back from Clinton two evenings 
later, he spent one night, and the next day 
he went to Macon for gcipd. Busy as my 
father was, he took Uncle Grant by car and 
spent a night at my aunt’s. Then he came 
back to Raleigh and at supper that evening 
said, “He is older than I counted on him 
being. He won’t last long. So I bought him 
a battery radio to keep him company.” 



Uncle 

• He was maybe eigbty-two when he tackled 
our new lawn and lost. My father was forty- 
.seven. Uncle Grant lasted eight years, work¬ 
ing on my aunt’s yard till eight months 
before he died (with nothing but a boy to 
rake up behind him), spending his evenings 
with nothing but his battery radio, complain¬ 
ing of nothing but sometimes numb feet, 
.asking for nothing but Brown Mule tobacco 
(and getting that whenever we visited, 
especially at Christmas). My father lasted six. 

He died in February, 1954—my father. 
Cancer of the lung with tumours the size of 
bird eggs clustered in his throat which no¬ 
body noticed till he thought he had 
bronchitis and called on a doctor. It went 
very quickly—twenty-one days—and my 
aunt didn’t tell Uncle Grant till she had to. 
Hoping for the best, she had seen no reason 
to upset him in advance, but when we 
phoned her that Sunday night, she put on 
her coat and went to the smokehouse and 
knocked.* Uncle Grant cracked the door and 
seeing it was her (she had never called on 
him after dark before), said, “What’s wrong, 
Miss Ida?’’ She stood on the doorstep—half 
of a granite millstone—and said, “Will Price 
is dead!’’ The heat of his room rushed past 
her into the dark, and directly he said, “Sit 
down. Miss Ida,’’ pointing behind him to 
his single chair. She was my mother’s sister 
but she stepped in and sat on his chair, and 
he sat on the edge of his mattress. Some 
radio music played on between them, and 
according to her, he never asked a question 
but waited. So when she got breath enough, 
she said the funeral was Tuesday and that 
he could ride down with her and her son. 
He thought and said, “Thank you, no’m. 

I better set here,’’ and she went home 
to bed. In the morning after his break¬ 
fast, he stepped to her bedroom door 
and called her out and handed her three 
dollar bills to go towards flowers and 
she took them. He didn’t work all that day 
or come in again for food so she sent his 
supper by the cook who reported he wasn’t 
sick, but before she left Tuesday morning for 
Raleigh, he wa.s stripping ivy off the light- 
ninged oak, too busy to do more than wave 
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good-bye as the car rolled down to the road. 

He just never mentioned my father, that 
was all—for his own reasons, never spoke 
my father’s name in anybody’s hearing 
again. My aunt came back from the funer^d 
and gave him a full description, and he said, 
“It sounds mighty nice,’’ and ever after that 
if she brought up the subject—remembering 
some joke of my father’s for instance—he 
would listen and laugh a little if that was 
expected but at the first break, get up and 
leave the room. He went on speaking of 
others who were some way gone—Ruth his 
wife and Felix his son and once or twice even 
Katie—but never my father, not even the 
last time I saw him. 

T hat was Christmas of 1954 and 
by then Uncle Grant was flat on his 
back in a Welfare Home near Warrenton, 
had been there nearly four months. Six 
months after my father’s death, his feet and 
legs went back on him totally. He couldn’t 
stand for more than ten minutes without 
going numb from his waist down, and one 
night he fell, going to the smokehouse from 
supper—on his soft grass—so he took to his 
bed, and when he didn’t come to breakfast, 
my aunt went out and hearing of the fall, 
asked her doctor to come. He came and 
privately told her nothing was broken—it 
was poor circulation which would never im¬ 
prove, and didn’t she want him to find Uncle 
Grant a place with nurses? There was nothing 
she could do but agree, being old herself, and 
the doctor found space in the house of a 
woman named Mary Powell who tended old 
Negroes for the Welfare Department. Then 
my aunt asked Uncle Grant if going there 
wasn’t the wise thing for him—where he 
could rest with attention and regular meals 
and plenty of company and his radio, and 
where she could visit him Saturdays, headed 
for Warrenton? He thought and said 
“Yes’m, it is,’’ and she bought him two suits 
of pyjamas and a flannel robe (he had always 
slept in long underwear), and they com¬ 
mitted him early in September—her and her 
son—as the end of summer slammed down. 
We didn’t visit Macon in a body that 
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Christmas. My mother wasn’t up to it so 
we spent the day in Raleigh, but early on 
the 26th I drove to Macon to deliver our 
gift. I stayed with my aunt most of the day, 
and her children and grandchildren came in 
for dinner, but after the eating, things 
got quiet and people took pains not to speak 
of the past, and at four o’clock I said 
good-bye. My aunt followed me to the 
car and kissed me and said, “Aren’t you 
going to stop by Mary Powell’s and sec 
Uncle Grant?’’ I looked at the sky to show 
it was late, and she said, “It won’t take long 
and nobody God made will appreciate it 
more.’’ So I stopped by and knocked on the 
holly-wreathed door and Mary Powell came. 
I said I would like to see Grant Terry, and 
she said, “Yes sir. Who is calling?’’ I 
smiled at that and said “Reynolds Price.” 
—“Mr. Will Price’s boy?”—“His oldest 
boy.” She smiled too and said he was wait¬ 
ing for me and headed for a back bedroom. 
I paused at the door and she went ahead, 
flicking on the light, saying, “Mr. Grant, 
here’s you a surprise.” Then she walked 
out and I walked in, and the first thing I 
noticed was his neck. He was sitting up in 
bed in his clean pyjamas. They were but¬ 
toned to the top, but they had no collar and 
his neck was bare. That was the surprise. I 
had just never seen it before, not down to 
his shoulders, and the sight of it now—so 
lean and long but the skin drawn tight—sur¬ 
prised me. He was not surprised. He had 
known some Price would turn up at Christ¬ 
mas, and seeing it was me, he laughed, 
“Great God A-mighty, Reynolds, you bigger 
than me.” (I was twenty-one. I had reached 
my full growth some time before, but he 
didn’t say “A/r. Reynolds.”) Then he 
pointed to a corner of the room where a 
two-foot plastic Christmas tree stood on a 
table, hung with a paper chain but no lights. 
There were two things under the tree on 
tissue paper—some bedroom shoes from my 
aunt and the box of Brown Mule my mother 
had mailed without telling me—and he said, 
"I thank you for my present,” meaning the 
tobacco which he had not opened. I noticed 
when he laughed that his teeth were gone 


and remembered my aunt commenting on 
the strangeness of that—how his teeth had 
vanished since he took to his bed, just dis¬ 
solved with nobody’s help. So the Brown Mule 
was useless, like the shoes. He never stood up 
any more, he said. But that was^the nearest 
he came to speaking of his health, and I 
didn’t ask questions except to say did he 
have a radio? He said “Two” and pointed 
to his own battery-set on the far side of him 
and across the room to one by an empty bed. 
I asked whose that was and he said, 
“Freddy’s. The nigger that sleeps yonder.” 
I asked where was Freddy now and he said, 
“Spending some time with his family, thank 
God. All that ails him is his water.” But 
before he explained Freddy’s symptoms, 
Mary Powell returned with orange juice for 
both of us and a slice of fruitcake for me. 
Then she smoothed the sheets around Uncle 
Grant and said to him, “Tell Mr. Reynolds 
your New Year’s resolution.” He said, 
“What are you driving at?” So she told me 
—“Mr. Grant’s getting baptised for New 
Year. He’s been about to run me crazy to get 
him baptised—ain’t you, Mr. Grant?” He 
didn’t answer, didn’t look at her or me but 
down at his hands on the sheet, and she went 
on—“Yes sir, he been running me crazy to 
get him baptised, old as he is, so I have 
arranged it for New Year’s Day with my 
preacher. I got a big old trough in the back 
yard, and we are bringing that in the kitchen 
and spreading a clean sheet in it and Ailing 
it up with nice warm water, and under he’s 
going—ain’t you, Mr. Grant?” Still looking 
down, he said he would think it over. She 
said, “Well, of course you arc and we wish 
Mr. Reynolds could be here to sec it, don’t 
we?” Then she took our glasses and left. 
When her steps had faded completely, he 
looked up at me and said, “I ain’t going to 
be baptised in no hog trough.” I said I was 
sure it wasn’t a hog trough, but if he didn’t 
want to be dipped, I saw no reason why he 
should. He said, “It ain’t me that wants it. 
It’s that woman. She come in here-last 
week, I believe—and asked me was I baptised 
and 1 said, 'No, not to my knowledge’ so 
she said, 'Don’t you know you can’t get to 
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Heaven and see your folks till you bap¬ 
tised?* '* He waited a moment and asked 
me, “Is that the truth?” And straight off I 
said, “No. You’ll see everybody you want to 
see, I’m sure. Give them best wishes from 
me!” He laughed, “I’ll do that thing,” then 
was quiet a moment, and not looking at 
me, said, “There is two or three I hope to 
meet, but I ain’t studying the rest.” Then 
he looked and said, “You’re sure about 
that?—what you just now told me?” and 
again not waiting I said I was sure so he 
smiled, and I stepped to his window and 
looked out at what was almost night— 
“Uncle Grant, I better be heading home.” 
He said “Thank you, sir” (not saying what 
for), and I stopped at the foot of his bed and 
asked what my father would have asked— 
“Is there any little thing I can do for you?” 
He said, “Not a thing.” I said, “You are not 
still worried about being baptised, are you?” 
and he said, “No, you have eased my mind. I 
can tell that woman my mind is easy, and if 
she want to worry, that’s her red wagon.” I 
laid my hand on the ridge of sheet that was 
his right foot~“If you need anything, tell 
Aunt Ida, and she’ll cither get it or let us 
know.” He said, “I won’t need nothing.” 
Then I .stepped to the door and told him 
“Good-bye,” and he said “Thank you” again 
(still not saying what for) and—grinning— 
that he would sec me in Heaven if not any 
sooner. I grinned too and turned and made 
it to the door without being heard, and got 
in the car and started the sixty miles to 
Raleigh in full night alone, wondering part 
of the way, “Have I sent him to Hell with 
my theology?” but knowing that was just 
a joke and driving on, thinking gradually 
of my own business, not thinking of him at 
all, not working back to what he had been in 
previous days, feeling I had no reasons. 

A nd went on till late last week— 

. nearly seven years—not thinking of 
him more than, say, fifteen seconds at a 
stretch, not even when he died just before 
his afternoon nap, the May after I saw him 
in December. Freddy his room-mate told my 
aunt, '*I was making another police-dog and 


he died”—Freddy made dogs to sell, out ot 
socks and knitting wool—and she and her 
son handled the funeral. We didn’t go, my 
part of the family (my mother had a job by 
then and I was deep in college exams and my 
brother was too young to driv^, but my 
mother sent flowers, and they buried him at 
Mount Zion Church which he never 
attended, a mile from my aunt’s, not in a 
Welfare coffin but in one she paid for, in 
a grave I have never seen. 

Yet because of an accident—stopping to 
buy postcards—I have spent a week, three 
thousand miles from home, thinking mostly 
of him, working back to what he may have 
been, to what we knew anyhow, to what he 
showed (which must have been what he 
was\ finding I knew a good deal, finding 
reasons, and thinking how happy he would 
be if he could know, how long he would 
laugh, rocking in his lace-work shoes, if he 
heard what reminded me of him (a Hitalian 
face on a card—Amenhotep IV, pharoah of 
Egypt in the eighteenth dynasty who 
fathered six daughters but no son on Ncfer- 
liti his queen and cancelled the worship of 
hawks and bulls and changed his name to 
Akhnaton, “it pleases Aton,” the single god, 
the sun that causes growth)—and him the 
son of Negro slaves, named Grant maybe 
for the Union general (a name he could not 
recognise or write), who grew up near 
Chatham, Virginia and made his one son 
Felix on a woman named Ruth and left 
them both to go south to work and somehow 
settled in Macon near us, finally with us 
(claiming he could make things grow, which 
he could), and tended me nights when I was 
a baby and our yard when we had one and 
for his own reasons loved my father and was 
loved by him and maybe loved me, trusted 
me enough to put his salvation in my hands 
that last day I saw him (him about ninety and 
me twenty-one) and believed what I said— 
that in Heaven he would meet the few folks he 
missed—and claimed he would see me there. 
And this is the pint, this is what I know 
after this last week—that final joke, if it was a 
joke (him saying he would see me in Heaven), 
whoever it was on, it was not on him. 
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On 

balance 

Let’s see what the Dictionary 
says. BALANCE (n.) Weighing 
apparatus etc. etc. {not quite what 
we mean); regulating gear of 
clock or watch {never mind that); 
Zodiac constellation {well we are all 
stars here!); the weighing of ideas 
and opinions {getting warmer); 
harmony of design and proportion 
(yes, yes!); steady position (that's 
it — that’s us all right). The Sunday 
Telegraph is founded on harmony 
and a steady position. Between 
the excesses of solemnity and 
frivolity we exhibit a good sense of 
proportion. We take up a steady 
position between The Establishment 
and The Irreverent. We weigh 
our ideas and opinions in the light 
of the reasonable man and woman. 
In fact, we think that our 
success shows that it is precisely 
the balance of the Sunday 
Telegraph that has been missing 
from Britain’s Sunday reading. 

Keep your balance by reading the 
Sunday Telegraph each week. 



For a balanced view 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. Only 6d. 





Some Letters of 

George Orwell 

To Cyril Connolly^ Richard Rees, Stephen Spender, 
T. R. Fyvel and others 


The 19308 

14.3.36 

Dear Connolly, 

I was sorry I missed seeing you again 
before leaving London. When is your novel 
coming out? I will write to the Obelisk Press 
(by the way you might tell me their address) 
and ask for a copy, then I expect I can either 
review it or get it reviewed for the l^ew English 
Weekly. Not that that gives one much of a 
boost, but every little helps. Possibly also the 
Adelphi, but this I doubt, as they now fight shy 
of everything that hasn’t a political implication. 

I aiji living here with a family of coal-miners, 
employed and unemployed. After staying a 
month in Lancs. I intend to go on to Yorkshire 
or Durham or both and have a look at the mines 
and miners there. I haven’t been down any coal 
mines yet but am arranging to do so. The 
miners nere are very nice people, very warm¬ 
hearted and willing to take one for granted. I 
would like to stay a good long time in the north, 
6 months or a year, only it means being away 
from my girl and also I shall have to come back 
and do some work after about a couple of 
months. I am just correcting the proofs of my 
novel, which should be out in about a month 
I suppose; otherwise not doing any work, as it 
is impossible in these surroundings.... 

"Yours, 

Eric A. Blair 

t^igan. Lanes, 

39.3.36 

Dear Richard, 

I thought you might like a line to hear 
how I am getting on in partibus infidelium. 
Your introductions were of the greatest value 
to me, especially that to Meade, who put me 
in touch with a friend at Wigan who was 
exactly what I wanted. I have been here nearly 
three weeks and have collected reams of notes 
and statistics, though in what way I shall use 
them I haven't made op my mind yet. I have 
been living and associating almost entirely with 


miners, largely unemployed of course. The lads 
at the N.u.w.M. have been of great service to me 
and everyone has been most willing to answer 
questions and show me over their houses. I 
have gone into the housing question rather 
minutely, because it is a very urgent one here 
and I gather in most places in the north. I have 
only been down one coal mine so far but hope 
to go down some more in Yorkshire. It was for 
me a pretty devastating experience and it is a 
fearful thought that the labour of crawling 
as far as the coal face (about a mile in this case 
but as much as 3 miles in some mines), which 
was enough to put my legs out of action for 
four days, is only the beginning and ending of a 
miner’s day’s work, and his real work comes in 
between. Have you ever been down a mine? 
I don’t think I shall ever feel quite the same 
about coal again.... 

I am arranging to take a cottage at Walling- 
ton near Baldock in Herts, rather a pig in a 
poke because I have never seen it, but 1 am 
trusting the friends who have chosen it for me, 
and it is very cheap, only 7/6 a week. My novel 
ought to be out in a few weeks. There was the 
usual last-minute stew about libel, this time, 
unfortunately after it was in proof so that I had 
to spoil a whole chapter with alterations. This 
business of libel is becoming a nightmare—it 
appears that there now exist firms of crook 
solicitors who make a regular income by black¬ 
mailing publishers. However I hope I may get 
an American edition of my novel printed un¬ 
mutilated. ... 

Yours, 

Eric A. Blair 
The Ssortt, 

Wallingtm, Nr. Baldock 
Herts. 

Friday 

Dear Connolly, 

The above is now my permanent address, 
for when your novel comes out. As you see by 
the address this used to be the village shop. 
There is now no shop, only vans from Baldock, 

55 
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$0 I am going to re-opcn it when I have got 
the place in order and arranged what whole¬ 
salers to deal with. I shan’t make much out of it 
but I ought to make my rent and a little over. 
Of course I shall have to rationalise it so that 
it doesn’t interfere with my work. 

I think you said you had a car so perhaps you 
might care to come over some time, e.g.—a Sun¬ 
day, and perhaps your wife would care to come 
too. It is about 35 miles from London and might 
not be a bad run on a fine day. If you do come any 
time, let me know beforehand lest I should have 
let myself run out of food, always a danger in 
these small villages. This is quite a nice little 
cottage, but with absolutely no conveniences, and 
if I stay here long, as I dare say I shall, I shall 
have them put in by degrees. The garden is a 
pigsty at present, but I am doing my best with 
it. I ought to be all set to open the shop in about 
3 weeks. My novel should lx; out soon—would 
have been out a month ago only there was that 
b-x about libel. I went and saw Raymond 
Mortimer but he was very bu.sy so I grablx:d 
two review copies, one of which turns out to Ix' 
rather good, and departed. 

Yourt. 

Eric A. Blair 

r/jt Stores 
WalUngtors 
Nr, BaMoek, Herts. 

20.4.0 

Dear Richard, 

Thanks for your card. Clitheroc, which 
I vaguely associate with cotton shirts, seems 


rather a melancholy place to spend the summer 
in, but everyone to his taste. I have been here 
abKJut a fortnight, and as you .see by the 
address it has been the village store, and as 
there is now no shop here (only a tiny village 
of about 50-75 inhabitants) I am going to re¬ 
open it as a “general” shop when'I have fixed 
up with some wholesalers. Jack Common, who 
has something to do with a shop of the kind 
I believe, is going to advise me. I haven’t as 
yet done much about it because I have been too 
busy battling with the garden, which though 
small has been left in an unspeakable state. It 
will be about a year before I can make it really 
nice. It is quite a nice cottage and very cheap, 
but no conveniences*, I shall put these in by 
degrees if I stay, as I think I shall. I intend 
opening the shop in the afternoons only, so as 
to leave me my mornings to work in. 1 don’t 
expect to make much out of it but I ought to 
make my rent and a bit over. Wallington is 
about 35 or 40 miles from town but you can get 
there fairly quickly if you bike to Hitchin. 

I h.ivcn’t begun my new book yet but am all 
set to do so. It is not going to be a novel this 
time. Do you know John Strachey personally? 

I was at school about the same time as him but 
didn’t know him. I would like to have a talk 
with him about Mosley some time if I run 
across him. I heard Mosley speak in Larnslcy 
and his speech though delivered with an ex¬ 
cellent platform technique was the most un¬ 
utterable bollox, but I heard Strachey state in 


Cyril Connolly writes of Orwell’s letters to him: These letters seem to me interesting because 
anything about Orwell is interesting. He was a man, lil{e Lawrence, whose personality shines out 
in everything he said or wrote. They also belong to one of the least documented yet most creative 
phases of his life when he was establishing himself as a social critic and political thinker as much 
as a novelist. I have described elsewhere my friendship with Orwell at our ercMratory and 
public school, I then lost touch with him for many years (/922-/9J4/5 by which time I was 
among other activities reviewing novels for the New Statesman and I gave a glowing review to 
his Burmese Days, lOjS). I don't remember when we first met again, it mav have been not long 
after Down and Out in London and Paris, for I remember telling an old sc/iooTfriend of both 
of us, Denis Dannreuther, that he was bach and in want. I also arranged with Raymond 
Mortimer later on for him to get some reviewing for the New Statesman (to which a letter refers), 
and tried to overcome his prejudice against the Left-wing university group of the 'thirties which 
I so admired. I lhin\ his letters show a gradual thawing from the defensive attitude he adopted to 
the London literary scene. When 1 first re-met him it was the result of an invitation Yo dinner 
with him at his rooms in Islington, an excellent meal cached by himself. His greeting was 
typical, a long but not unfriendly stare and his characteristic wheezy laugh, “Well, Connolly, 
I can see that you've worn a good deal better than 1 have." I could say nothing for I was appalled 
by the ravaged grooves that ran down front cheeh to chin. My fat cigar-smohing persona must 
have been a surprise to him. Our friendship continued until his death, but / have no more letters. 
We had both become much buster. The novel of mine to which he refers is The Rock Pool, the 
other booh Enemies of Promise; his “girl" is his first wife Eileen whom I saw again in Barcelona 
during the Civil War. His novel is Keep the Aspidistra Flying, the other boohs are Homage to 
Catalonia (April, 7938) and The Road to Wigan Pier (tOi?)- novel he felt unable to write 
was Coming Up lor Air (/pyp). 
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a< speech once that Mosley was a very able man. 
I suppose Strachey has known Mosley inti¬ 
mately, and I would like to know whether M. 
is sincere in what he says or whether he is 
deliberately bamboozling the public. 

I am going to bike over and sec Common 
some day this week. It is about 8-io miles, I 
asked them to send a copy of my new book to 
the Adelphi—don’t know whether they have 
done so. I also sent a copy to Mrs. Meade 
because I had promised them a copy and M. 
asked me privately to send it to his wife, but 
this is troubling me, because I feel she might 
think herself obliged to read it and it might 
bore her. If you are with them you could drop 
a hint to the effect that presentation copies arc 
not meant to be read. It is still beastly cold 
and everything very late. I have found no nests 
except thrushes and blackbirds and have not 
heard the cuckoo or seen a swallow—I usually 
see my first about the 14th. The blackthorn is 
out and there arc plenty of primroses and cow¬ 
slips but the hedges are still very bare. If you 
want to be quiet some time come and stay 
here, because it is a good place to be quiet if you 
don’t mind the primitiveness, which is bear¬ 
able at any rate in summer, and there is a nice 
room you could have. 

Yours, 

• Eric A. Blair 


The Stores, 

VTallingtott, Nr. Ba/doeJk, 
Herts. 


9-^ ft 

Dear King-Farlotv, 

Of course I remember you. But have you 
changed your name back to King-Farlow? It 
was Nettlcton most of the time you were at 
Eton. I only got your letter this morning. It 
was forwarded by Cyril Connolly, who has 
been away. I’m afraid I can’t possibly come 
along on the nth, much as I would like to, 
first of all because it’s always difficult for me 
to get away from here, secondly because like 
the chap in the N.T. I have married a wife and 
therefore I cannot come. Curiously enough I 
am getting married this very morning—in fact 
I am writing this with one eye on the clock 
and the other on the Prayer Book, which I have 
been studying for some days past in hopes of 
steeling myself against the obscenities of the 
wedding service. When exactly I’ll be up in 
Town I don’t know. This place as you see by 
the address used to be the village “general” 
shop, and when I came here I re-opened it as 


such—the usual little shop stocking groceria, 
sweets, packets of aspirins, etc. It doesn’t bring 
in much but it docs pay my rent for me, and 
for a literary gent that is a consideration. On 
the other hand it makes it very difficult to get 
away from here. But if you are ever passing 
anywhere near, do drop in. It’s not much off 
your track if you are going anywhere in a north¬ 
easterly direction or e.g. to Cambridge. I should 
always be at home, except on Saturday after¬ 
noons and sometimes on Sundays, and should 
love to see you again. 

I am not in touch with many of the Etonians 
of our time. Connolly came to see me once in 
town and he has been very kind in reviewing 
my books. I used to sec Alan Clutton-Brock in 
1928—just recently his wife was killed in a 
motor smash. It was sad abt poor Godfrey 
McyncH. I went and stayed at Cambridge with 
Gow when I came back from Burma at the end 
of ’27, but though he was very kind it seemed 
to me I had moved out of his orbit and he out 
of mine. I suppose most of the others wc knew 
arc dons, civil servants and barristers. I hear 
you have been in the U.S.A. a long time and 
arc very rich and flourishing. I have had a 
bloody life a good deal of the time but in some 
ways an interesting one. Please excuse this 
untidy scrawl. 

Yours, 

Eric A. Blair 


Sanatori Mattria, 
Sarria 
Barcelona 

U.)7 


Dear Cyril, 

I wonder if you will be in town during 
the next few weeks. If you will and would like 
to meet, you might drop a line.... If I can get 
my discharge papers I ought to be home in 
about a fortnight. I have been nastily wounded, 
not really a very bad wound, a bullet through 
the throat which of course ought to have killed 
me but has merely given me nervous pains in 
the right arm and robbed me of most of my 
voice. The doctors here don’t seem certain 
whether I shall get my voice back or not. Per¬ 
sonally I believe I shall, as some days it is much 
better than others, but in any case I want to get 
home and be properly treated. I was just read¬ 
ing one of your articles on Spain in a February 
New Statesman. It is a credit to the New States¬ 
man but it is the only paper, apart from a few 
obscure ones such as the New Leader, where 
any but the Communist viewpoint has ever got 
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through. Liston Oak’s article recently on the 
Barcelona troubles was very good and well 
balanced. I was all through that business and 
know what lies most of the stuff in the papers 
was. Thanks also for recently telling the public 
that I should probably write a book on Spain, 
as I shall, of course, once this bloody arm is 
right. I have seen wonderful things and at last 
really believe in Socialism, which I never did 
before. On the whole, though I am sorry not 
to have seen Madrid, I am glad to have been 
on a comparatively little-known front among 
Anarchists and P.O.U.M.* people instead of in 
the International Brigade, as I should have been 
if I had come here with C.P. credentials instead 
of I.L.P. ones. A pity you didn’t come up to 
our position and sec me when you were in 
Aragon. I would have enjoyed giving you tea in 
a dugout. 

Yours, 

Eric Bi air 

i2.I0.}7 

Dear Cyril, 

I wonder if you arc back in England. I 
haven’t seen your name in the Neu/ Statesman 
lately. When in town I enquired after you but 
was told you were abroad. As far as I remember 
I wrote to you from Spain but not many letters 
were getting through at that time.... I wonder 
if you have been back to Spain and how things 
arc going there. It is almost impossible to get 
any real news. Owing to having served in the 
P.O.U.M. militia I had to leave in haste with 
the police on my heels and most of the people 
1 knew there were in jail, or were when I last 
had news. We were there about six months and 
had a most interesting time, but it is heart¬ 
breaking to see the way things have gone, nearly 
a million men dead in all, they say, and 
obviously it is going to be all for nothing. I was 
about four months in the line, got badly 
wounded at Hucsca but am now completely all 
right. My wife really had the worst time, being 
in the middle of that awful nightmare of 
political intrigue in Barcelona. Richard Rees 
was on the Madrid front with an ambulance and 
got back just recently, but I haven’t seen him 
yet. I am doing a book on Spain, of course, and 
writing against time to try and get it done to 
come out in March. It doesn’t do one any good 
to have been mixed up with the P.O.U.M.— 

I have already had to change my publisher, 

^ The Spanish TrotskyiA party. 


among other things. The only decent book on 
Spain I have seen hitherto was that one by 
Franz Borkenau called The Spanish Cockpit. 
I dare say if Jellinek docs one it might be good. 
Do you know where he is? He has left Spain 
and the Manchester Guardian couldn’t tell me 
his address. ' 

Write if you get time.... 

Yours, 

Eric Blair 

Dear Cyril, 

Thanks, I would like to come to lunch 
on Friday very much. I would also like to meet 
Stephen Spender if he is free. I’ve often said 
rude things about him in print, etc., but I dare¬ 
say he won’t know or won’t mind. 

Yours, 

Eric Blair 

Dear Cyril, 

I see from the N.S. & N. list that you 
have a book coming out some time this spring. 
If you can manage to get a copy sent me I’ll 
review it for the New English, possibly also 
Time and Tide. I arranged for Warburg to 
send you a copy of my Spanish book (next 
month) hoping you may be able to review it. 
You scratch my back. I’ll scratch yours. 

I am writing this in bed. I may not be going 
to India after all and anyway not before the 
autumn. The doctors don’t think I ought to go. 
I’ve been spitting blood again, it always turns 
out to be not serious, but it’s alarming when it 
happens. I am going to a Sanatorium in Kent 
to be x-rayed. I’ve no doubt they’ll find as 
before that I am O.K. but anyway it’s a good 
excuse for not going to India, which I never 
wanted to. This blo^y mess-up in Europe has 
got me so that I really can’t write anything. 

I see Gollancz has already put my next novel 
on his list tho’ I haven’t written a line or even 
sketched it out. It seems to me we might as 
well all pack our bags for the concentration 
camp.... 

Yours, 

Eric Blair 

Dear Spender, 

I hope things go well with you. I really 
wrote to say I hoped you’d read my Spanish 
book (title Homage to Catalonia) when it cornea 
out, which should be shortly. I have been afiraid 
that having read those two chapters you would 
carry away the impression that the whole book 
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was Trotskyist propaganda, whereas actually 
about half of it or less is controversial. I hate 
writing that kind of stuff and I am much more 
interested in my own experiences, but unfortu¬ 
nately in this bloody period we arc living in 
one’s only experiences are being mixed up in 
controversies, intrigues etc. I sometimes fccl as 
if I hadn’t been properly alive since the begin¬ 
ning of 1937. I remember on sentry-go in the 
trenches near Alcubicrre I used to do Hopkins’s 
poem Felix Randall, I expect you know it, over 
and over to myself to pass the time away in 
that bloody cold, & that was about the last 
occasion when I had any feeling for poetry. 
Since then it’s gone right out of my head. 1 
don’t know that I can give you a copy of my 
book because I’ve already had to order about to 
extra ones and it’s so damned expensive, but 
you can always get it out of the library. 

I have been in this place about 3 weeks. I am 
afraid from what they say it is TB. all right but 
evidently a very old lesion and not serious. They 
say I am to stay in l>.d and rest completely for 
about 3 months and then I shall probably be 
O.K.'It rdcans I can’t work and is rather a bore, 
but perhaps is all for the best. 

The way things arc going in Spain simply 
desolates me. All those towns & villages I knew 
smashed .about, & I suppose the wretched 
peasant^ who used to be so decent to us being 
chased to & fro & their landlords put back onto 
them. I wonder if we shall ever be able to go 
back to Spain if Franco wins. I suppose it would 
mean getting a new passport anyway. I notice 
that you and I are both on the board of sponsors 
or whatever it is called of the S.I.A. So also Is 
Nancy Cunard, all rather comic because it was 
she who previously sent me that bloody rot 
which was afterwards published in book form 
(called Authors Ta\e Sides). 1 sent back a very 
angry reply in which I’m afraid I mentioned 
you uncomplimcntarily, not knowing you per¬ 
sonally at that time. However I’m all for this 
S.I.A. business if they are really doing anything 
to supply food etc., not like that damned rub¬ 
bish of signing manifestos to say how wicked it 
all is. 

Write some time if you get this. I’d like to 
meet again when I get out of here. Perhaps you 

*The letters to Stephen Spender arc published by 
permission of the Humanities Department of the 
university of Texas; the others by the permission 
of the recipients, the Library of University College, 
London, and Sonia Orwell Pitt-Rivers. 
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will be able to come and stay with us some time. 

Yours, 

Ekic Blair 

Friday [ifft] 

Dear Spender,^ 

Thank you so much for your letter and 
the copy of your play.* I waited to read the 
latter before replying. It interested me, but I’m 
not quite sure what I think about it. I think 
with a thing like that one wants to sec it acted, 
because in writing you obviously had different 
scenic effects, supplementary noises etc. in mind 
which would determine the beat of the verse. 
But there’s a lot in it that I’d like to discuss 
with you when next I see you. 

You ask how it is that I attacked you not 
having met you, it on the other hand changed 
my mind after meeting you. I ilon’t know that 
I had ever exactly attacked you, but I had ccr- 
minly in passing made offensive remarks about 
“parlour Bolsheviks such as Auden & Spender" 
or words to that effect. I was willing to use 
you as a symbol of the parlour Bolshie because 
a. your verse, what I had read of it, did not 
mean very much to me, b. I looked upon you 
as a sort of fashionable person, also a Com¬ 
munist or Communist sympathiser, & I have 
been very hostile to the C.P. since about 1935, 
Sc c. because not having met you I could regard 
you as a type Sc also an abstraction. Even if 
when I met you I had not happened to like 
you, I should still have been bound to change 
my attitude, because when you meet anyone in 
the flesh you realise immediately that he is a 
human being and not a sort of caricature em¬ 
bodying certain ideas. It is partly for this reason 
that I don’t mix much in literary circles, because 
I know from experience that once I have met 
Sc spoken to anyone I shall never again be able 
to show any intellectual brutality towards him, 
even when I fccl that I ought to, like the Labour 
M.Ps. who get patted on the back by dukes Sc 
are lost forever more. 

It is very kind of you to review my Spanish 
book. But don’t go Sc get into trouble with your 
own Party—it’s not wdrth it. However, of course 
you can disagree with ail my conclusions, as I 
tliink you would probably do anyway, without 
actually calling me a liar. If you would come 
Sc sec me some time I would like it very much, 
if it’s not too much of an inconvenience, I am 
not infectious. I don’t think this place is very 
diiHcuit to get to, because the Green Line buses 
stop at the gate. I am quite happy here Sc they 
arc very nice to me, but of course it’s a bore not 
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being able to work and 1 spend most o£ my time 
doing crossword puzzles. 

Yours. 

Ekic Blaik 

Dear Cyril, 

Thanks for your letter. I’m glad you 
weren’t shot in .Spain. It’s a bloody mess down 
there, the game’s up I’m afraid. I wish I were 
there. The ghastly thing is that if the war is 
lost it will simply lead to an intensification of 
the policy that caused the Spanish govt, to be 
let down, and before we know where we arc 
we shall be in the middle of another war to 
save democracy. 

Did you manage to get my book to review, or 
did they give it to someone elsc.^ It came out 
on Monday. 

I have been here abt. 5 or 6 weeks <k I am 
afraid I shall have to be here .abt. another 8 or 
10. There isn’t really anything very wrong, 
evidently an old TB. lesion which has partly 
healed itself and which I must have had 10 
years or more. I think if it had been serious the 
c.xposiire in Spain would have done for me, 
whereas I came out of that business feeling very 
well and actually putting on weight until I was 
wounded. I can’t work, of course, which is a 
bore and will put my next novel back till 1939. 
I heard from Stephen Spender, who sent me a 
copy of his play and says he’ll come and see me 
some time. Funny, I had always u.sed him and 
the rest of that gang as symbols of the pansy 
left, and in fact I don’t care for his poems to 
speak of, but when I met him in person I liked 
him so much and was sorry for the things I had 
said about him. 

Please remember me to your wife. 

Yours, 

Eric Bl.air 

No, don’t come and visit me. 1 know it would 
depress you—this place I mean—& it’s probably 
a tiresome journey. 

S.j.ji 

Dear Cyril, 

I am glad you liked the book, and thanks 
for recommending it to people. I had better 
reviews than I expected but of course all the 
best ones in obscure papers, I had Jellinek’s 
book* to review for several papers. I thought it 
was pretty bloody, the usual C.P. stuff of course 
and obviously written in haste, but he is really 
very good in a way. I suppose it's true what 

‘ The Civil War in Spain. 


you say abt. people not revising their stuff nowa¬ 
days, Uiough it’s incomprehensible to me. What 
you say abt. finding old letters of mine makes 
me apprehensive, I wonder how you can write 
abt, St. Cyprian’s. It’s all like an awful night¬ 
mare to me, and sometimes I think I can still 
taste the porridge (out of those f^wter bowls, 
do you remember?). If you have written abt, 
Eton as I should think you might, you’d better 
watch out you don’t get horsewhipped on the 
steps of your club, if you belong to one.... 

'Today is the start of the Eton & Harrow 
match and it has poured steadily all day. I am 
much better, and most of the day out of doors. 
I still haven’t done a .stroke of work but keep 
toying with the idea of starting my novel. One 
good effect the rc.st has had on me is that it has 
made me feel I can write a novel again, whereas 
when I came here I felt my novel-writing days 
were over.... 

Yours. 

Eric Blair 


Bot/e Postale 4S 

Gueliz 

Sfaerakt''h 
Preneb Morocco 
r4,i2.jg 


Dear Cyril, 

I see your book is out. Send me a copy, 
won’t you? I can’t get English books here. The 
New English were going to send it to me to 
review, but they haven’t done so, perhaps 
haven’t had a copy. I have been in this place 
about three months, as it is supposed to do my 
lungs good to spend the winter here. I have less 
than no belief in theories about certain climates 
being “good for you,’’ on enquiry they always 
turn out to be a racket run by tourist agencies 
and local doctors, but now I am here I suppose 
I shall stay till about April. Morocco seems to 
me a beastly dull country, no forests and liter¬ 
ally no wild animals, and the people anywhere 
near a big town utterly debauched by the tourist 
racket and their poverty combined, which turn 
them into a race of beggars and curio-sellers. 
Some time next month we are going into the 
Atlas for a bit, which may be more interesting. 

I am getting on with my novel which was 
listed to come out in the autumn but, owing to 
this bloody illness, didn’t get started till two 
or three months ago. Of course I shall have to 
rush it as I must get it done in time for the 
spring. It’s a pity, really, as it’s a good idea, 
though I don’t think you’ll like it if you see it. 
Everything one writes now is overshadowed by 
this ghastly feeling that we are rushing towards 
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a precipice and, though we shan’t actually pre¬ 
vent ourselves or anyone else from going over, 
must put up some sort of hght. I suppose actu¬ 
ally we have about two years before the guns 
begin to shoot. 

I am looking forward to seeing your book, I 
gather from the reviews that a lot of it is about 
Eton, and it will interest me very much to sec 
whether the impressions you retain arc any¬ 
thing like my own. Of course you were in every 
way much more of a success at school than I, 
and my own position was complicated and in 
fact dominated by the fact that I had much less 
money than most of the people about me, but as 
far as externals go we had very much the same 
experiences from 1912 to 1921. And our literary 
development impinged at certain points, too. 
Do you remember one or other of us getting 
hold of H. G. Wells’s Country of the Blind 
about 1914, at St. Cyprian’s, and being so en¬ 
thralled with it that we were constantly pinch¬ 
ing it off each othcr.i* It’s a very vivid memory 
of mine, stealing along the corridor at about 
four o’clock on a midsummer morning into the 
dormimry'where you slept and pinching the 
book from beside your bed. And do you remem¬ 
ber at about the same time my bringing back 
to school a copy of Compton M.ackcnzic’s 
Sinister Street, which you began to read... 
and there was a fearful row about bringing “a 
book of that kind” (though at the same time I 
didn’t even know what “sinister” meant) into 
the school. I’m always meaning one of these 
days to write a book about St. Cyprian’s. I’ve 
always held that the public schools aren’t so 
bad, but people are wrecked by those filthy 
private schools long before they get to public 
school age. 

Please give all the best to your wife. I hope 
I’ll see you when I get back. 

Yours, 

Eric Blair 

P.S .—I suppose the Quintin Hogg who won 
the Oxford election was the little squirt who 
was a fag when I left school. 

Boite Pos/alt 4S 
Gueliz 
Marraketb 
Frtncb Morono 

Dear Lady Rees, 

I do hope all is well with Richard. The 
last I heard from the Plowmans some months 
back was that he was still in Barcelona, but 
since the retreat I have had no news of him. 


of course. I hope and trust he got out all right 
and isn’t too overcome by all he must have 
been through. If he is home and cares to write, 
our address is the above until about the end 
of March. I think my wife told you I had been 
ill with what they finally decided after a lot 
of X-raying was not tuberculosis but something 
with a long name. I spent about six months 
in a sanatorium and then they told me I should 
spend the winter here. I don’t know how much 
good it has done me, but I have no doubt it 
was as well to be out of England for this 
winter, which seems to have been a very severe 
one. Of course this business has set my work 
back a lot, however I have nearly finished an¬ 
other novel and we are going to come home as 
soon as it is done, about the beginning of 
.\pril.... 

It is very quiet and peaceful here. We have 
a little house a few miles out of Marrakech 
and we don’t sec any other Europeans except 
when some of the soldiers from the Foreign 
Legion come and .sec us. A short while back we 
spent a week about 5,000 feet up in the moun¬ 
tains, where the Berber race called the Chleuh 
live. They arc rather interesting people, very 
simple, all free and equal, very dirty but splen¬ 
did to look at, especially the women. They 
have beautiful little pastures with grass almost 
like England and you can lie about on the 
snow in blazing .sunshine. Down here the 
country is flat and very dried up, with no 
natural trees, much like northern India I should 
think. The Arabs arc terribly poor and most of 
the people work for about a penny an hour. 
For Europeans living isn’t very cheap, not so 
cheap as France, I should say, though certain 
things arc fantastically cheap, for instance you 
can buy a camel for three hundred francs, sup¬ 
posing that you wanted one. The brass and 
copper work that they do here is beautiful, but 
the most attractive thing of all is the very cheap 
native pottery, which unfortunately it is almost 
impossible to bring away. 

We were most thankful to be out of England 
during the war crisis, and I trust we shan’t get 
back just in time to meet another. The idea of 
war is just a nightmare to me, and I refuse to 
believe that it can do the slightest good or even 
that it makes much difference who wins. If 
Richard is back and doesn’t feel up to writing, 
could you give him all our love and say we 
hope to see him when we get back? 

Yours sincerely, 

E. A. Blair 
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The 1940s 

BarnbiH 
Isle of Jura 
f'74f 

Dear Richard, 

Thanks for )our letter of the ist. I have 
sometimes thought over the point you raise. 
I don’t know if I would, as it were, get up to 
the point of having anything biographical 
written about me, but I suppose it could happen 
and it’s ghastly to think of some people doing 
it. All I can say is, use your discretion and if 
someone seems a B.F., don’t let him sec any 
papers. I am going to include among my per¬ 
sonal papers, in case of this happening, some 
short notes about the main events in my life, 
chiefly dates and places, becau.se I notice that 
when people write about you, even people who 
know you well, they always get that kind of 
thing wrong. If I should peg out in the next 
few years, I don’t really think there’ll be a 
great deal for you to do except deal with pub- 
li.shcrs over reprints and decide whether or not 
to keep a few miscellaneous documents. I have 
named you as literary executor in my will, 
which has been properly drawn up by a lawyer, 
and Gwen O’Shaughnessy, who will be 
Richard’s guardian if anything happens to me, 
knows all about it. Richard, I hope and trust, 
is well provided for. I had managed to save a 
little over the last year or two, and having had 
this stroke of luck with the American Book 
of the Month people, I can leave that money 
untouched, as it is so to speak over and above 
my ordinary earnings. 

I have been up here since the middle of May 
and am now well settled in. I haven’t done a 
stroke of work for two months, only gardening 
etc. My sister is here and docs the cooking, and 
Susan and Richard came up a few days ago. 

I suppose I shall have to start work again soon, 
but I’m not going to do any journalism until 
October. This is a nice big farmhouse with a 
bathroom and vve arc making it quite comfort¬ 
able. The only real snag here is transport— 
everything has to be brought over 8 miles of in¬ 
conceivable road, and I’ve no transport except 
a motor bike. However it’s only necessary to do 
the journey once a week, to fetch bread and the 
rations. We’re well off for food. We get milk 
in any quantity and a fair amount of eggs and 
butter from a nearby crofter, our only neigh¬ 
bour within 6 miles, and wc catch quantities of 

‘T, R. Fyvel, who succeeded Orwell as literary 
editor of Tribune. 


fish in the sea and also shout rabbits. I've also 
got a few gce.se which we shall eat off by 
degrees. The house hadn’t been inhabited for 
13 years and of course the garden has gone 
back to wilderness, but I am getting it under 
by little and little, and this autumn I shall put 
in fruit bushes etc. Getting the “house running 
has cost a bit, but the rent is almost nothing 
and it’s nice to have a retreat like this to which 
one can disappear when one likes and not be 
followed by telephone calls etc. At present it’s 
about a 2-day journey from London, door to 
door, but one could do it in a few hours if one 
flew to the neighbouring island (Islay), which 
we shall be able to do another time because 
wc shall leave clothes and so forth here. If you’d ■ 
like to come and stay in for instance September 
we’d love to have you here. If so let me know 
and I’ll tell you about how to do the journey. 
It isn’t really a very formidable one except 
that you have to walk the last 8 mile’s. 

Yours, 

G 

P.S .—You might find it rather paiiitable 
here. The colours on the sea are incredible but 
they change all the time. You could do some 
studies of red Highland cattle. They’re all over 
the place, just like in Landseer’s pictures I 

Hairmjres Hospital, 
Lanarkshire, 

31 . 12 , 47 - 

Dear Tosco;' 

Thanks so much for your letter. I’d love 
it if you did come and see me some time. Don't 
put yourself out, of course, but if it was con¬ 
venient. They don’t seem very lavish with their 
visiting hours, though. The official hours are: 
Sundays, Wcdne.sdays and Saturdays, 2.30- 
3.30 p.m., Tuesdays 6-7 p.m. This is a long 
way to come. I came by car, so I’m not sure 
how far out of Glasgow it is, but I think about 
20 minutes’ drive. 

I’ve only been in the hospital about to days, 
but I’ve l^en deadly sick for 3-3 months and 
not very well the whole year. Of course I’ve 
had this disease before, but not so seriously. 

I was very well last year, and I think this show 
really started in that beastly cold of last winter. 

I was conscious early this year of being seriously 
ill and thought I'd probably got TB, but like a 
fool I decided not to go to a doctor as I knew 
I’d be stuck in bed and I wanted to get on with 
the book I was writing. All that happened is 
that I've half written the book, which in my 
case is much the same as not starting it How- 
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ever, they seetn pretty confident they can patch 
me up, so I might be able to get back to some 
serious work some time in 1948. I'm going 
shortly to start a little book-reviewing for the 
Observer. I might as well earn a bit of money 
while on my back, and I’ve felt somewhat better 
the last week or so. The treatment is to put 
the affected lung out of action, which is sup¬ 
posed to give it a better chance to heal. It is a 
slow job, I suppose, but meanwhile it docs one 
good to have proper nursing here. It is a nice 
hospital and everyone is very kind to me. The 
next thing is to prevent Richard getting this 
disease, though I must say of his physique he 
doesn’t look much like it at present. He is 
developing into a regular tough and loves work¬ 
ing on the farm and messing about with 
machinery. I kept him away from me as best I 
could after I knew what was wrong with me, 
and we are getting a TT cow so as to feel a bit 
surer about his milk. We have been boiling his 
milk, but of course one can forget sometimes. 
Early in the year w'hen my sister goes up to 
London for shopping, etc., I am going to have 
him X-rayed just to make sure. 

I should think it would be quite nice living 
at Amersham. It’s beautiful country round there. 
I remember we went on the Guard manoeuvres 
on Berkhampsted common, and everywhere 
there were wild cherry trees weighted down 
with fruit. That night we were billeted in a 
barn, and early in the morning I woke up and 
was seriously alarmed to hear a lion roaring. 
Of course we were near Whipsnade, which I 
didn’t know. 

Please give my love to Mary and all the 
others. I don’t know if it is much use now 
worrying about Palestine or anything else. This 
.stupid war is coming off in about 10-20 years, 
and this country will be blown off the map 
whatever else happens. The only hope is to have 
a home with a few animals in some place not 
worth a bomb. 

Hoping to sec you some time. 

Yours, 

George 


Barnhill, 
hi* of Jura, 
Argyllsbiro, 

1S.s2.4S 

Dear Tosco, 

Thanks for your letter. I can’t write any¬ 
thing. I am really very ill. I am going into a 
sanatorium (I think at Cranham, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, but it isn’t completely settled yet) early 


in January. I should have done so two months 
ago, but I simply had to finish the book I was 
writing and which, thanks to this illness, I had 
been messing about with for 18 months. I am 
now trying to polish off the odds and ends of 
journalism I am committed to, and then shall 
drop everything for at least two months. I sup¬ 
pose they will have to give me more strepto¬ 
mycin, at any rate I hope they do, as it seems 
to work and is much less unpleasant than the 
other treatments. 

Everything is going well here except me. 
Richard is blooming. The weather also has been 
beautiful for much of the autumn, but I’ve 
barely been out of the house for two months. 
I’ve given up my London flat, which was simply 
being a nuisance, but I’ll have to get another 
one later. Please remember me to Mary and to 
everyone at the office. 

Yours, 

George 


Dear Richard, 

Thanks so much for your letter with the 
cuttings, which I thought gave quite a good 
exposition of C.P. policy. I always disagree, 
however, when people end by saying that we 
can only combat Communism, Fascism or what¬ 
not if we develop an equal fanaticism. It appears 
to me that one defeats the fanatic precisely by 
not being a fanatic oneself, but on the contrary 
by using one’s intelligence. In the same way, a 
man can kill a tiger bccau.se he is not like a 
tiger and uses his brain to invent the rifle, 
which no tiger could ever do. 

I looked up the passage in Russell’s book. If 
the antithesis to a “some” statement is always 
an “all” statement, then it seems to me that 
the antithesis of “some men are tailless” is not 
"all men have tails,” but “all men arc tailless.” 
Russell seems, in that paragraph, to be citing 
any pairs of statements of which one is un¬ 
true, but clearly there must be many cases when 
both “some” and “all” arc true, except that 
“some” is an understatement. Thus “some men 
are tailless” is true, unless you are implying 
by it that some men have tails. But I never can 
follow that kind of thing. It is the sort of thing 
that makes me feel that philosophy should be 
forbidden by law. 

I have arranged to write an essay on Evelyn 
Waugh and have just read his early book on 
Rosetti and also Robbery under Law (about 
Mexico). I am now reading a new life of 
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Dickens by Hcskcth Pearson, which I have to 
review. It isn’t awfully good. There doesn’t 
seem to be a perfect life of Dickens-perverse 
and unfair though it is, I really think Kings- 
mill’s book is the best. You were right about 
Huxley’s book—it is awful. And do you notice 
that the more holy he gets, the more his books 
stink with sex. He cannot get off the subject 
of flagellating women. Possibly, if he had the 
courage to come out and say so, that is the 
solution to the problem of war. If we took it 
out in a little private sadism, which after all 
doesn’t do much harm, perhaps we wouldn’t 
want to drop bombs etc. I also re-read, after 
many years, Tfss of the D’LJrhcrvtUes, and fade 
the Obscure (for the first time). Test is really 
bet:er than I had remembered, and incidentally 
is quite funny in pl.ices, which I didn’t think 
Hardy was capable of. 

The doctor says I shall have to stay in bed 
for another 2 months, i.e. till about May, so 
I suppose I shan’t actually get out till about 
July. However I don’t know that it matters 
except for being expensive and not seeing little 
R. I am so afraid of his growing away from me, 
or getting to think of me as just a person who 
is always lying down and can’t play. Of course 
children can’t understand illness. He used to 
come to me and say “Where have you hurt 
yourself?’’—! suppose the only reason he could 
sec for always being in bed. But otherwise I 
don’t mind being here and I am comfortable 
and well cared-for. I feel much better and my 
appetite is a lot better. (By the way I never 
thanked you for sending that rum. Did I pay 
you enough for it?) I hope to start the serious 
work in April, and I think I could work fairly 
well here, as it is quiet and there are not many 
interruptions. Various people have been to sec 
me, and I manage to keep pretty well supplied 
with books. Contrary to what people say, time 
seems to go very fast when you are in bed, and 
months can whizz by with nothing to show 
for it. 

Yours, 

G 

Crmbam 

Dear Tosco, 

Thanks so much for sending Ruth 
Fischer’s book. I had intended buying it, but 
perhaps after reading a borrowed copy I shan’t 
need to. I’ll sec you get it back. I read Margarcte 
Neumann’s book with some interest. It wasn’t 
a particularly good book but she struck me as 


a sincere person. Gollancz also has a quite re¬ 
markable novel about the forced-labour camps 
coming along, by someone calling himself 
pseudonymously "Richard Cargoe’’—a Pole I 
should say—how authentic I couldn’t be sure, 
but quite a striking book, in the ^lav manner. 

There were several points in your articles that 
I had been meaning to take up with you. One 
is about Graham Greene. You keep referring to 
him as an extreme Conservative, the usual 
Catholic reactionary type. This isn’t so at all, 
either in his books or privately. Of course he is 
a Catholic and in some issues has to take sides 
politically with the church, hut in outlook he is 
just a mild Left with faint CP leanings. I have 
even thought that he might become our first 
Catholic fellow-traveller, a thing that doesn’t 
exist in England but docs in France, etc. If you 
look at books like A Gun for Sale, England 
Made Me, The Confidential Agent and others, 
you will sec that there is the usual left-wing 
scenery. The bad men are millionaires’ arma¬ 
ments manufacturers etc., and the good man is 
sometimes a Communist. In his last book there 
is also the usual inverted colour-feeling. Accord¬ 
ing to Rayncr Heppenstall, Greene somewhat 
reluctantly supported Franco during the Spanish 
civil war, but The Confidential Agent is written 
from the other point of view. 

The other thing is that you arc always attack¬ 
ing novelists for not writing about the con¬ 
temporary scene. But can you think of a novel 
that ever was written about the strictly contem¬ 
porary scene? It is very unlikely that any novel, 
i.e. worth reading, would ever be set back less 
than three years at least. If you tried, in 1949, 
to write a novel about 1949 it would simply be 
“reportage” and probably would seem out of 
date and silly before you could get it into print. 

I have a novel dealing with 1945 in my head 
now, but even if I survive to write it I shouldn’t 
touch it before 1950, The reason is not only that 
one can’t see the events of the moment in per¬ 
spective, but also that a novel has to be lived 
with for years before it can be written down, 
otherwise the working-out of detail, which takes 
an immense time and can only be done at odd 
moments, can’t happen. This is my experience 
and I think it is also other people’s. I have 
sometimes written a so-called novel within about 
two years of the original conception, but then 
they were always weak, silly books which I 
afterwards suppressed. You may remember that 
nearly all the worth-while books about the 1914 
war appeared 5, 10 or even more years after it 
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was over, which was when one might have ex¬ 
pected them. I think books about the late war 
are about due to appear now, and books about 
the immediate post-war at some time in the 
fifties. 

I’ve been horribly ill the last few weeks. I had 
a bit of a relapse, then they decided to have 
another go with streptomycin, which previously 
did me a lot of good, at least temporarily. This 
time only one dose of it had ghastly results, 
as I suppose I had built up an allergy or some¬ 
thing. I’m a bit better now, however, but I can’t 
work and don’t know when I shall be able to. 
I’ve no hope of getting out of here before the 
late summer. If the weather is good I might 
then get up to Scotland for a few weeks, but not 
more, and then I shall have to spend the autumn 
and winter somewhere near a doctor, perhaps 
even in some kind of residential sanatorium. 
I can’t make plans till my health takes a more 
definite turn one way or the other. Richard is 
blooming, or was when I last saw him. He will 
be five in May. I think ke will go to the village 
school this winter, but next year I shall have 
to renfuve*him to the mainland so that he can 
go to a proper day school. He is still backward 
about talking but bright in other ways. I don’t 
think he will ever be one for books. His bent 
seems to be mechanical, and he is very good 
at farm work. If he grew to be a farmer I should 
be pleased, though I shan’t try to influence 
h’m.... 

yours, 

^ George 

j.6^9 

Dear Richard, 

Thanks so much for your letter.... I have 
been a good bit better this last week, and after 
seeing my last plate they decided I am not so 
bad as they thought. Dr. Morland said the 
same, but he said I shall have to keep still for 
a long time, possibly as long as a year (I trust 
it won’t be so long as that) and not attempt to 
write till I am definitely better. Another doctor 
whom David Astor brought along, although a 
psychologist, said much the same as the others. 

I enclose a copy of that article I wanted you 
to read. The magazine itself seemed quite un¬ 
procurable, but I have managed to get it typed 
out. Actually some of what I said in it I also 
said apropos of Gandhi. I've just read the 4th 
vol. of Osbert Sitwell’s memoirs—not so good 
as some of the others, I think. I know nothing 


about Goethe, nor indeed about any German 
writer. I’m trying to read Henry James’s The 
Spoils of Poynton, but it bores me unbearably. 
Also read a short book by Rex Warner Why 
Was I Killed? — say silly, I thought. 

So looking forward to seeing you. 

Yours, 

G 

2S.7.49 

Dear Richard, 

Thanks so much for your letter, with 
cutting. Do you think you could get your Mr. 
Roberts to make me a bookcase, same dimen¬ 
sions as yours but 5 feet wide, if he can manage 
it. If, as I assume, it will be of white wood, 
I suppose it should be stained or painted, I 
don’t much mind which, except that if painted 
I think off-white is the best colour. I’d be much 
obliged if you could get him to do this acd 
send it up to Barnhill. 

I think you’ll find at Barnhill one novel by 
Charles Williams, called The Place of the Lion 
or something like that (published by Gollancz). 
He’s quite unreadable, one of those writers who 
just go on and on and have no idea of selecting. 
I think Eliot’s approval of him must be purely 
sectarian (Anglo-Catholic). It wouldn’t surprise 
me to learn that Eliot approves of C. S, Lewis 
as well. The more I see the more I doubt 
whether people ever really make zsthetic judge¬ 
ments at all. Everything is judged on political 
grounds which arc then given an zsthetic dis¬ 
guise. When, for instance, Eliot can’t sec any- 
thing good in Shelley or anything bad in 
Kipling, the real underlying reason must be 
that the one is a radical and the other a con¬ 
servative, of sorts. Yet evidently one docs have 
zsthetic reactions, especially as a lot of art and 
even literature is politically neutral, and also 
certain unmistakable standards do exist, e.g. 
Homer is better than Edgar Wallace. Perhaps 
the way we should put it is: the more one is 
aware of political bias the more one can be 
independent of it, and the more one claims to 
be impartial the more one is biased. 

igS/f. has had some good reviews in the 
U.S.A., such as I have seen of them, but of 
course also some very shame-making publicity. 
You’ll be glad to hear Animal Farm has been 
translated into Russian at last, in a D.P. [Dis¬ 
placed Persons] paper in Frankfurt. I’m trying 
to arrange for it to be done in book form. 

Yours, 


G 



Melvin J. Lasky 


America and Europe 

Transatlantic Images 


"From a certain point onward there it no 
longer any turning bach,- That is the point 
that must be reached ."— Franz Kafka. 

F or the greatest part of the last three cen¬ 
turies, few Europeans, with the exception 
of tho.se single-minded souls who were about 
to make their way across the Atlantic, found 
it necessary to think about America. But for 
Americans, Europe was from the very beginning 
that other soul that dwelt within their breasts. 
Europe was their past and their heritage, their 
teacher and their challenge as a new nation. 
No theme in American history can really be 
divorced from the background of Europe, 
whether it be foreign policy, the pushing-back 
of the frontier beyond the Mississippi and the 
Rockies, or the creation of an individual style 
in the national literature. Americans have not 
always understood this, possibly because they 
have been so preoccupied with the thing itself: 
with nostalgia for the old country, with bitter 
memories of the place of their trial and shame, 
with admiration for the richest civilisation man 
had yet created, with hope that the new world 
would achieve something original and even 
fairer. 

“The burden is necessarily greater for an 
American,” Henry James said some eighty 
years ago, “for he must deal, more or less, even 
if only by implication with Europe; whereas 

This it the text of a paper which, somewhat 
abridged, was delivered at the University of 
Manchester before a recent meeting of the 
British Association for American Studies. 

The first part of "Transatlantic Images," an 
essay on European attitudes to America, 
appeared in the December Encounter. 


no European is obliged to deal in the least with 
America.” Perhaps, he added, in a hundred, or 
even fifty years hence... ? Surely that time has 
come. In every European land, “America” has 
become a main theme of parliament and press, 
school, cafe, and household. We would .seem 
to be at the beginning of some new epoch. Is it 
too melodramatic to think that what we have 
called Western civilisation is now moving into 
a period of unprecedented parwership between 
Europeans and Americans, a period of some 
kind of “transatlantic community”? 

In the United States of the fifteen post-war 
years there has not only been a new awareness 
of this problem but also the onset of a changing 
consciousness of “what it is to be an American” 
and of what attitudes a mature and “comc-of- 
age” America is to take towards Europe and 
Europeans. American opinion has been in fer¬ 
ment. The country and its institutions are 
being regarded in a new way. In the past 
America was, alas, culturally dependent on 
Europe; now Europe is militarily (and not 
infrequently, economically) dependent upon 
America. As the editors of Partisan Review 
announced some years ago: 

America is no longer the raw and unformed 
land of promise from which men of superior 
gifts like James, Santayana, and Eliot debited, 
seeking in Europe what they found lackmg in 
America. Europe is no longer regarded as a 
sanctuary; it no longer assures lhat rich experi¬ 
ence of culture which inspired and justified a 
criticism of American life. The wheel has come 
full circle, and now America has become the 
protector of Western civilisadon, at least in a 
miliury and economic sense. 

The question which has fascinated me, in my 
own fifteen years in post-war Europe, is 
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whether the wheel can ever break out of the 
traditional circle it has been making for cen¬ 
turies. In Europe a utopian pro-Americanism 
in times of adventurous hope, and then the 
turn to a grumbling anti-Americanism in times 
of stress. In America: a naive and nostalgic pro- 
Europeanism when life was raw and difficult, 
and then the mrn to a strident anti-Europeanism 
when prosperity made for power and national 
confidence. 

There have been the beginnings of a new and 
encouragingly self-conscious “transatlantic dia¬ 
logue” on this theme. European writers have 
been prepared to concede that what separates 
America from the mind of Europe is an angry 
self-assertiveness on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Is it “the impatience of youth” on the American 
side and “the rcscntfulness of age” on the Euro¬ 
pean? Surely, since the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence the Americans had been looking across 
the ocean for inspiration and when they were 
in Paris or in London to be “cultured” obviously 
meant to be un-American or even anti-American. 
How coujd this fail to be pleasing to the 
self-esteem of Europeans? They felt themselves 
to be the centre of civilisation, and even when in 
terms of power and economics there was a time 
of bankruptcy a European intellectual could 
claim that “we had to borrow dollars from the 
U.S.A., but she still borrows our ideas....” The 
disturbance in this balance of payments caused 
a transatlantic discord. Americans no longer 
care to sit at the feet of Europeans and arc 
delighted to exchange their old role with gener¬ 
ous grants to visitors to come and sec and learn. 
The American way of life is no longer shame¬ 
facedly contrasted with the European; on the 
contrary, certain U.S. patterns are vigorously 
recommended if in politics there was to be 
stability and in economics efficiency and 
affluence. An observer remarked at the time 
of Marshall Plan enthusiasm, “To-day it is 
Europe's intellectuals who arc fumbling with 
their psyche: the Americans have all the answers 
pat” 

This change is all the more distressing because 
neither side is fully conscious of it. Whether we 
arc French or English or Scandinavian, we have 
forgotten how gloriously self-confident and how 
contemptuous of American ideas we Europeans 
still were even in 1938. We had the answers. 
Now we know that we haven’t, and our new 
scepticism makes us rage against an American 
who thinks he has. He in his turn is quite 
oblivious of the intellectual somersault he has 
turned since the 1930s, and resents our scepticism 
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as defeadsm. If you can’t pay your way and have 
no idea bow to save the world, he says, the least 
you can do is to listen to my lecture before you 
grab my dollars.... ( 7 ?. H. S. Crossmati) 

But the Americans, as I have been saying, 
are no longer as “oblivious” as all that. An 
American poetess wrote some years ago: 

The American artist and intellectual must give 
over expecting the future to develop according 
to region or historic example. America is soaked 
with Europe, in any case; and there is no sign 
that Europe as it re-builds itself, may not provide 
vitality, variety, and perspective for American 
life, art, and thought. For although Carthage 
never recovered after its furrows were sown with 
salt, Rome, like Troy, re-built itself innumer¬ 
able times; and what may Europe not produce 
out of its present ruins? ...{Louise Bogan) 

There has been not only this strand of Ameri¬ 
can confidence in Europe but also an under¬ 
standing that with the coming of world power 
it would be disastrous for the United States to 
retreat into a narrow and self-satisfied cultural 
nationalism. There were even suggestions that, 
as American foreign policy tried to make a 
reality out of the hypothetical unity of Western 
Europe, so should American intellectuals 
attempt to realise the Goethean concept of 
Weltliteratur. At any rate, for the first time 
in centuries there was in the search for a trans¬ 
atlantic identity no glee and no malice, no flight 
from self nor heaviness of heart. 

We cannot affirm America without reaffirming 
Europe and the We.st. Humans are beings with 
a history, a past; Europe is our past; and even 
God cannot will the past not to have been.... 

But if this is the point that had to be reached, 
and from which there may be no turning back, 
it was not always this way, for the past is the 
history of a strange transatlantic tension within 
the American soul, of glee and malice, of with¬ 
drawal and return. 

The New World & the Old 

N THE BEoiMNiNo there was the adven¬ 
ture, the discovery, the flight. America was 
created as a myth of hope and renewal, and it 
was only natural that Europe should be assigned 
the role of despair and decay. “I write the 
Wonders of the Christian Religion"—so the 
tyth-century Puritan divine. Cotton Mather, 
began his Magnolia Christi AfmmVaaa—-“flying 
from the deprivations of Europe, to the Ameri¬ 
can Strand....” There was throughout this first 
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century of American intellectual consciousness 
a prophetical identification of America with the 
judgment of righteousness. The greatest Ameri¬ 
can theologian of the i8th century, Jonathan 
Edwards, argued that “the old world slew 
Christ; the new world, though it docs not escape 
the brotherhood of sin and though its victory 
shall come in accordance with the dialectic of 
history, is nevertheless the hope of the world, 
if there is hope anywhere....” Indeed, if the 
millennium is to commence anywhere it would 
be in America. 

In fact, the words of Bishop Berkeley (who 
visited Rhode Island for a few years in the 
early 1700s to help convert the Indians) echoed 
for generations through the American mind: 

Not such as Europe breeds, in her decay. 

Such as she bred, when fresh and young; 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire ta\es its way ... 

How could there be any doubt of the great 
future ahead? “Courage, then, Americans I” 
writes a Whig in 1768, “religion and science 
arc on the wing to these shores....” In 1770 
Trumbull poetically entreats; 

Prove to the world, in these new-dawning sl^ies. 
What genius /(indies and what arts arise; 

What fav'ring Muses lent their willing aid... 
Here shall some Shakespeare charm the rising 

And hold in magic chains the listening stage... 

In a poem of 1794 Timothy Dwight tells his 
countrymen: 

Cast around 

The eye of searching reason, and declare 
What Europe proffers, but a patchwork^ sway ... 

Copy not from others. 

Shun the lures of Europe. 

The classical faith of the i8th century in 
America is summed up by Noah Webster (of 

* It would be wrong to think of this as a 
peculiarly American faith. In Europe’s optimistic 
and utopian 19th century the sharing of this vision 
of a “grand America” was not rare. 

“I think that whatever difficulties they may have 
to surmount,” Herbert Spencer wrote in 1891, 
“and whatever tribulations they may have to pass 
through, the Americans may reasonably look for¬ 
ward to a time when they will have produced a 
civilisation grander than any the world has known.” 

At that time the American echo was a bit soberer 
—for William James says “I suspect we have the 
bigger eventual destiny after all, and, give us a 
thousand years and we may catch up in many 
details.” 


“Dictionary” fame) who demanded a purely 
American literature: 

Europe is grown old in folly, corruption, and 
tyranny. In that country laws are perverted, 
manners arc licentious, literature is declining, 
and human nature is debased.... American 
glory begins to dawn at a favourable period, and 
under flattering circumstances. We have the ex¬ 
perience of the whole world before our eyes; but 
to receive indiscriminately the maxims of govern¬ 
ment, the manners and literary taste of Europe, 
and make them the ground on which to build 
our systems in America, must soon convince us 
that a durable and stately edifice can never be 
created upon the mouldering pillars of antiquity. 

One plea is even recorded in the North Ameri¬ 
can Review for a reversion to the Indian 
language and Indian ways if one were to bc‘ 
genuinely independent! ... 

“What, then, is the American, this new 
man?” asked Crevccoeur in the most famous 
paragraph of his Letters of An Ametican 
Farmer. He is the Western pilgrim who has 
left ancient prejudices and manners behind him; 
he is “a new man, who acts upon new prin¬ 
ciples; he must therefore entertain 'hew ideas, 
and form new opinions”; he carries along with 
him what began long ago in the East, for he 
will “finish the great circle.”* 

The passions and energies of the American 
Revolutionary movement gave this Americanism 
an even more polemical note. “In no instance,” 
proclaimed Thomas Paine, “hath nature made 
the satellite larger than its primary planet; and 
as England and America, with respect to each 
other, reverse the common order of nature, it is 
evident that they belong to different systems. 
England to Europe: America to itself 1 ...” And 
in his pamphlet Common Sense he formulated 
a pride in “the new World, which has been the 
asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and 
religious liberty from every part of Europe” 
that was later to be symbolised in the Statue 
of Liberty in New York harbour. 

Am I TRYING TO SUGGEST 3 permanent “anti- 
Europeanism” and “isolationism” in the Ameri¬ 
can mind? Not at all. Men like Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson reveal the 
ambiguity of all these Arfferican pronounce¬ 
ments, and the pendulum-like shifts from a 
sense of American exceptionalism to a larger 
feeling of kinship with Europe “and the whole 
world.” Franklin, especially, manifests neither 
the nostalgia nor the estrangement so charac¬ 
teristic of his compatriots. He took for granted 
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the unity of civilisation and the universal frater¬ 
nity of Aoughtful men. The difference between 
the Old World and the New was to Franklin 
a political and economic difference, not one of 
morals or basic culture. He had, of course, the 
American pride—travelling in Europe, he wrote 
in 1772, 

had I never been in the American colonies, but 
were to form my judgment of civil .society by 
what I have lately seen, I should never advise a 
nation of savages to admit of civilisation.... 

But this did not blind him that his political 
and social ideals were in ferment in Europe too, 
and he could report from Paris during the 
Revolution that “all Europe is in our side of 
the question,” and that “it is a common observa¬ 
tion here that our cause is the cause of all 
mankind....” 

This was apparently a time of great pro- 
American feeling on the continent. As Paine 
reported, “the face of America, moral and 
political, stood fair and high in the world. The 
lustre of her revolution extended itself to every 
individual; and to be a citizen of America gave 
a title of respect in Europe.” This feeling was 
reciprocated in America by a unique sense of 
international solidarity. “Old Europe will have 
to lean on our shoulders," wrote Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son to Jphn Adams, “and to hobble along by 
our side, under the monkish trammels of priests 
and kings, as she can....” During the Revolu¬ 
tionary times (in France as in America) 
Americans sounded a flaming appeal: 

O ye that love mankind 1 Ye that dare oppose 
not only the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth I 
Every spot of the old world is overrun with 
oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round 
the Globe. Asia and Africa have long expelled 
her.—Europe regards her like a stranger, and 
England hath given her warning to depart. 01 
receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
asylum for mankind. (Thomas Paine) 

During periods of grave international crises, as 
for example the Napoleonic wars, even the 
apostles of isolation turned towards Europe. It 
was Jefferson who had preached that “our first 
and fundaniental maxim should be, never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe.” 
And it was Jefferson who in 1814 warned of 
the danger of allowing ail of the Old World to 
fall into the hands of a single tyrant: 

... But is our particular interest to make us 
insensible to all sentiments of morality? Is it 
then become criminal, the moral wish that the 
torrents of blood this man is shedding in Europe, 
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the sufferings of so many human beings, good as 
ourselves, on whose necks he is trampling, the 
burnings of ancient cities, devastations of great 
countries, the destruction of law and order, and 
demoralisation of the world, should be arrested, 
even if it should place our peace a little further 
distant? No. You and I cannot differ in wishing 
that Russia and Sweden, and Denmark, and Ger¬ 
many, and Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, and 
even England, may retain their independence. 

There are critics to-day who (apparently after a 
reading of Kennan or Niebuhr) bewail the 
element of “the moral crusader” in the Ameri¬ 
can make-up; they overlook that behind it lies 
a special sense of responsibility of the New 
World to the Old which represents much of 
what is noblest in the American tradition. 

The Temptation of Europe 

o E T H E liked to talk about America. 
Sometimes he thought “it had it better,” 
sometimes he thought of himself as a possible 
emigrant. But in the year 1824 (when the brother 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson made the Bostonian 
pilgrimage to Weimar) he felt it was “too late” 
to seek refuge in America, “for there is now 
too much light even there_” Emerson him¬ 

self arrived in Europe a few years later; it was 
precisely the flight into darkness which was im¬ 
pelling Americans across the Atlantic, the “old- 
world character” of the continent where there 
was “not a house, not a shed, not a field that 
the eye can for a moment take to be 
American....” 

Hawthorne, in whose work darkness and 
light were most sensitively recorded, was even 
more upset by the shadows of Europe. The 
walls of an old castle made him exclaim in his 
notebook, "Oh, that we could have ivy in 
America! What is there to beautify us, when 
our time of ruin comes?” Another figure in 
what F. O. Mathiessen called “The American 
Renaissance” wrote; “We forgot that though 
the country was young, yet the people were old, 
that as Americans we have no childhood, no 
half-fabulous, legendary wealth, no misty, 
cloud-enveloped background....” Whitman, too, 
was not immune to the spell: 

So far, our democratic society... possesses 
nothing... to make up for that glowing, blood- 
throbbing, religious, social, emotional, artistic, 
indefinable, indescribably beautiful charm and 
hold which fused the separate parts of the old 
feudal societies together, in their wonderful 
interpenetration.... 
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And even in Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain 
notes; 

The change that has come over our little party 
is surprising. Day by day we lose some or our 
restlessness and absorb some of the spirit of 
quietude and ease that is in the tranquil 
atmosphere about us and in the demeanour of 
the people. We grow wise apace. We begin to 
comprehend what life is for,... 

Could, then, the American become a European 
again? 

We have stood in the dim religious light of 
these hoary .sanctuaries, in the midst of long 
ranks of dusty monuments and effigies of the 
great dead of Venice, until we seemed drifting 
back, back, back into the solemn past, and look¬ 
ing upon the scenes and mingling with the 
peoples of a remote antiquity. We have been 
in a half-waking sort of dream all the time. 
I do not know how else to describe the feeling. 
A part of our being has remained still in the 
nineteenth century, while another part of it has 
seemed in some unaccountable way walking 
among the phantoms of the tenth. 

Could, then, these Americans, these children 
of light, squinting, haunted, accustom them¬ 
selves to the dark corridors of the old world? 

But the “thrill of strange emotion," as Haw¬ 
thorne said, was there only "while you are still 

new in the old country_” And, still new, the 

Americans were wide-eyed explorers. Jefferson 
had even put together an outline for friends 
who were going to Europe which he called 
"Objects of Attention for an American," and 
Item No. 7 reads: 

Politics of each country, well worth study¬ 
ing. ... Examine their influence on the happi¬ 
ness of the people. Take every possible occasion 
for entering into the houses of the labourers, and 
especially at the moment of their repast; see 
wnat they cat, how they arc clothed, and whether 
they are obliged to work too hard.... 

And when he himself was abroad he too 
sounded the note of nostalgia and fulHiment— 
“Behold me at length on the vaunted scene of 
Europe I...“ But he adds: 

You are perhaps curious to know how this new 
scene has struck a savage of the mountains of 
America? Not advantageously, I assure you... 
under pretence of governing they have divided 
their nations into two classes, wolves and sheep 
... experience declares that man is the only 
animal which devours his own kind; I can apply 
no milder term to the governments of Europe 
and to the general prey of the rich on the 
poor.... 

And to this conclusion all the tourist-pilgrims 
came, sooner or later. Hawthorne’s “delight at 


finding something permanent begins,” as he 
says, “to yield to his Western love of 
change... 

... Better than this is the lot of our restless 
countrymen, whose modern instinct' bids them 
tend always towards “fresh woods and pastures 
new." Rather than such monotony^ of sluggish 
ages, loitering on a village-green, toiling in 
hereditary fields, listening to the parson’s drone 
lengthened through centuries in the grey 
Norman church, let us welcome whatever change 
may come,—change of place, social customs, 
political institutions, modes of worship,—trusting 
that, if all present things shall vanish, they wit! 
but make room for better systems, and for a 
higher wpc of man to clothe his life in them, 
and to fling them off in turn.... 

With the onset of the American restlessness, 
the temptation of Europe had lost its round. 
“What is there in Rome for me to sec,” com¬ 
plains Mark Twain, "that others have not seen 
before me? Wh.it is there for me to touch that 
others have not touched? What is there for me 
to feel, to learn, to hear, to know, that shall 
thrill me before it pass to others? What can I 
discover? Nothing....” It was Van Wyck 
Brooks who remarked that Mark Twain, “writ¬ 
ing of Europe, had cut the umbilical cord that 
united the still infant nation to the mother- 
culture. ...” America wanted to breathe alone, 
to speak with its own voice. 

But youth was uncertain. “We arc all the 
time wondering what is thought of us over 
there,” Lowell wrote to Howells, “instead of 
going quietly about our business.” In his mes¬ 
sage to America, Tolstoy said: “And I should 
like to ask the American people why they do 
not pay more attention to their own voices... ?" 
The answer was sometimes they did not hear 
them, sometimes they did not recognise them. 
Curiously enough, it was in the perspective 
from Europe that Americans first became aware 
of their own style and identity. Emerson had 
been wise enough to observe that "we go to 
Europe to be Americanised ... 

Jefferson: “Visit Europe; it will make you adore 
your own country, its equality and liberty, its 
soil, its climate, its laws, its people and its 
manners... 

Hawthorne: "I grew bcttc 7 acquainted with 
many of our national characteristics during 
those four years (in Europe) than in all my 
preceding life.” 

James: “My native land, which time, absence, 
and change have, in a ^nny sort of way, made 
almost as romantic to me as lEurope,* in 
dreams or in my earlier time here, used to 
be. . . . Europe had been romantic before, 
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because she was different £rom America; 
wherefore America would now be romantic 
because she was different from Europe.” 

What an ironic fate for the old world—not 
only to populate the new world, but to Ameri¬ 
canise it to bootl 

Emerson, like so many others before and 
after him, called for a Declaration of Intel¬ 
lectual Independence: “We have listened too 
long to the courdy muses of Europe..,Whit¬ 
man was sensible enough to know that the 
“argument is not all on one side.” Still, 

a calm man of deep vision will find in this 
tremendous modern spectacle of America at least 
as great sights as anything the foreign world, 
or the antique, or the relics of the antique, can 
afford him.... Shall I not vivify myself with life 
here, rushing, tumultuous, scornful, masterful, 
oceanic—greater than ever before known? 

“For who was our father and our mother?” 
cries Herman Melville in Redburn (1849). 

... Or can we point to any Romulus and 
Remus for our founders? Our ancestry is lost in 
the universal paternity, and Carsar and Alfred, 
St. Paul and Luther, and Homer and Shake¬ 
speare arc as much ours as Washington, who is 
as much the world’s as our own. We arc the 

• Were the American themselves always blame¬ 
less here? Captain Marryat has written in his 
Diary in*Amertcai 

The Americans arc often themselves the cause 
of their being misrepresented; there is no country 
perhaps in which the habit of deceiving for 
amusement, or what is termed hoaxing, is so 
common.... If they have the slightest suspicion 
that a foreigner is about to write a book, nothing 
appears to give them so much pleasure as to try 
to mislead him.... When I was at Boston, a 

S ntlcman of my acquaintance brought me Miss 
artincau’s work, and was excessively delighted 
when he pointed out to me two pages of fallacies 
which he had told her with a grave face, and 
which she had duly recorded and printed. 

Fifty years later the novelist Stephen Crane raged 
in a letter home: 

They will believe anything wild or impossible 
you tell them. And then if you say your orothcr 
has a bath-tub in his house, they—ever so politely 
—call you a perjured falsifier of facts. 1 told a 
seemingly sane man at Mrs. Garnett’s that I got 
my artistic education on the Bowery and he said, 
“Oh, really? So they have a school of fine arts 
there?” 

For a more recent case, sec the witty catalogue of 
Simone de Beauvoir’s errors committed in her 
VAmirique au jour le jour as recorded by Mary 
McCarthy (Perspectives a. Winter 1953), who as 
one of Mme. dc Beauvoir’s New York guides 
must have, I suspect, done her share of mis* 
loformadon. 


heirs of all time, and with alt nations we divide 
our inheritance. 

This, then, would seem to be the course of 
the dialectic, an almost deceptively simple 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis: a partisan 
and nostalgic pro-Europeanism, a passionate 
and patriotic pro-Americanism, a cosmopolitan 
resolution. 


Transatlantic Portrait (I): Cooper 

HEN James Fenimore Cooper sailed for 
Europe in the summer of 1826 he 
appeared to be the beginning of the fulfilment of 
a century-old dream for a great native American 
literature. What could be more heroic, more 
epical than the Leatherstocking Tales? Here— 
in The Spy, The Pioneers, The Last of the 
Mohicans —was the poetry of revolution, 
frontier, and Indian-fighting. Was this less 
noble than the warfare between Christian and 
Moor in the Song of Roland, or the founding 
of Rome in the Acneid? As “the American 
Scott,” he paid his respects to Sir Walter and 
remained on the continent for seven years. 

What never failed to shock him was the 
extent of European ignorance of America. The 
travel-books were inaccurate, prejudiced, and 
hostile.* Radicals often harmed the truth as 
much as Tories, for as Cooper observed: “Find¬ 
ing that things fall short of the political Elysium 
of their imaginations, they fly into the opposite 
extremes, as a sort of amende honorable to their 
own folly and ignorance.” 

It was the Marquis de Lafayette who first 
suggested the “transatlantic theme” to Cooper 
(and it proved to be the fateful element in his 
career for the next twenty-five years). Lafayette 
was the “grand old man” of French republican¬ 
ism; he had fought as a general under Washing¬ 
ton in the American Revolution, had been Vice- 
President of the National Assembly in 1789, had 
been liberated in Austria by Napoleon. He often 
thought of himself as “the Washington of 
France,” and the “pro-Americanism" of his 
own liberal ideology (religious toleration, aboli¬ 
tion of slavery, freedom of the press, parlia¬ 
mentary rule) was countered by the “anti- 
Americanism" of his critics and opponents. 
Cooper himself, in his years abroad, became an 
ardent and embattled defender of republican 
ideas. He was in Germany when die July 
Revoludon broke out and the Bourbons were 
expelled from France in 1830, and he hurried 
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from Dresden to Paris (much the same excur¬ 
sion as was to be made shortly after by Heine). 
Paris was once again the Mecca of lovers of 
liberty, and when the Poles rose in revolt 
Cooper presided at mass-meetings in order to 
raise funds for the troops in Poland. (Edgar 
Allan Poe said he was going to Paris to join 
the Polish army....) 

Early in their European friendship Lafayette 
had asked Cooper to write an account of his 
triumphal American tour. Cooper did not find 
the idea of a book of official speeches and cele¬ 
brations especially attractive. But he was in¬ 
spired by the idea of a book about America 
itself. It would “explain America to Europe, and 
show what a sane, balanced book about America 
by an intelligent, open-minded foreigner would 
be like.” (In Scott’s Quarterly Review the in¬ 
herent inferiority of Americans had been so 
established that the only question which 
remained “open for discussion’’ was the cause: 
Was it the climate or the food?) 

Cooper’s book of 1828— Notions of the 
Americans; Pict^ed up by a Travelling Bachelor 
—is a distinguished American contribution to 
the transatlantic dialogue and happily betrays 
few of the vices of the propaganda tracts which 
in our own time prove so disorienting: it was 
no grey official apologia but a pamphlet of tem¬ 
peramental individuality. It had, of course, its 
one-sided moments: the omission of the Indian 
tragedy, the attempt to explain away Negro 
slavery on the grounds that Europeans instituted 
the slave trade, etc. The transatlantic dialogue 
is, on both sides, always in danger of degener¬ 
ating into a debate with all the attendant vices 
of rhetorical trickery. But Cooper was honest, 
as witness a passage on “the poverty of material" 
in his native land (a passage which is echoed 
throughout American literature from Haw¬ 
thorne to Henry James): 

There arc no annals for the historian; no follies 
(beyond the most vulgar and commonplace) for 
the satirist; no manners for the dramatist; no 
obscure fictions for the writer of romance; no 
gross and hardy offences against decorum for 
the moralist; nor any of the rich artificial 
auxiliaries of poetrjr.... There is no costume for 
the peasant (there is scarcely a peasant at all), no 
wig for the judge, no baton for the general, no 
diadem for the chief magistrate. 

Travelling in Italy, Cooper is captivated by 
the idea of a “cultural exchange” of the popula¬ 
tions of Rome and New York for a year: “while 
the one party might partially awake from its 


dream of centuries, the other might discover 
that there is something valuable besides 
money....” With this note Cooper began to cut 
the ground away from himself on both sides 
of the ocean: he convinced few Europeans, be 
pleased no Americans. This is, I think, one of 
the endless dialectical ironies whiclv have caught 
Americans in Europe: Cooper was the difficult 
democrat in the Old World, and the fussy 
aristocrat in the New. 

His novel of 1838, Home as Found, was in¬ 
evitably a document of disillusionment. How 
could things but “fall short of the political 
Elysium” of the Cooper imagination abroad? 
He had returned to his own land “fatally cosmo¬ 
politan.” The Europeanised family that set up 
house in New York, with its French furniture 
and Swiss servants, the children more con¬ 
tinental than American, had no easy time. And 
the author began to delight in pointing out how 
much smaller the Catskills are than the Alps, or 
Trinity Church in Manhattan than St. Paul’s 
in London. Home as Found was a picture of a 
narrow, mean, intolerant world, deprived of the 
graces of civilisation. "Are you reconciled to 
your country?” was the question the returning 
traveller was everywhere asked. Cooper re¬ 
mained devoted to the ideal, but with the reality 
he was indeed irreconcilable. It had been bitter 
for him to discover that his own countrymen, 
as well as the Europeans, had failed to under¬ 
stand “the principles underlying American 
freedom.” Cooper’s theme in Europe, the 
superiority of American principles, became, after 
his return, the inferiority of American life. (A 
century later, as we shall see, this was reversed: 
the theme in America, the superiority of Euro¬ 
pean principles for the generation of “ex¬ 
patriates,” Ixcame—abroad—^thc inferiority of 
European life!) He felt himself to be “as good 
a democrat as there is in America,” a partisan 
of democratic promise rather than a com¬ 
promiser with social reality: a defender of "the 
real America.” 

The familiar and permanent themes are, in 
the words of one of his biographers: (i) “In 
Cooper’s day and for long afterwards, every 
question about American culture involved 
Europe.” (a) “It was the European trip that 
made Cooper self-consciously aware of the great 
American questions.” (3) “The length of the 
trip itself presented a problem.” (Jefferson had 
said that an American could safely live abroad 
only five years. Cooper meant to stay away for 
no more than the allotted period but overstayed 
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his leave. He returned out of step with his 
country; he doubted, however, that he had fallen 
behind, as Jefferson said an American would, 
and suggest^ brashly that he had gone too far 
ahead alone.) (4) Was this a way of admitting 
that Europe had unfitted him for life in 
America? “Perhaps. But he never regretted his 
European adventure. To the end of his life he 
defended the American artist’s right of access 
to Europe as part of his heritage-’’ 

Transatlantic Portrait (II): Adams 

ENRY Adams was a twcnty-ycar-old 
graduate of Harvard when in 1858 he 
sailed for EurojJC to study civil law (he did not 
know what this was, or any reason for his 
studying it) at the University of Berlin. Two 
years were to go by before he would return to 
America (in the fall of i860, just before 
Abraham Lincoln’s election to the Presidency). 

“What shall I say ofidiis city?’’ Adams wrote 
from Berlin in November, 1858. “Why, Lord 
bless my soul, I have got things enough to see 
and study in this city alone to take me two 
years even if I knew the language and only 
came for pleasure. The museums, picture 
galleries, theatres, gardens; there are enough to 
occupy one’s time for the next six months. Then 
do the same with the half-million or so en¬ 
gravings. Lordl Such engravings!’’ But the 
young American was bored (and outraged) by 
the dull and mediaeval lecture-systems, went off 
afternoons tramping through the Ticrgarten, 
and then departed with friends on foot for the 
south. He delighted in the honey and the 
Gliihwein he was served in Thuringia, rushed 
through Weimar (“they bore you to death there 
with Goethe and Schiller’’). 

Nuernberg was something else again, and he 
wrote to Brooks Adams: 

My amiable brother, what do you want me to 
y of this city. I hardly know how to express it 
Think me spooney if you will, but last even¬ 
ing as I wandered round in the dusk in thesc 
deliehtful old peaked, died, crooked, narrow, 
stinking lanes I thought that if ever again I 
enjoy as much happiness as here in Europe, and 
the months pass over bringing always new 
fascinations and no troubles, why then philoso¬ 
phers lie and earth’s a paradise. We passed the 
day in a couple of great churches lying on the 
altar steps and looking at the glorious stained 
glass windows five hundred years ago, with their 
magnilkent colours and quaint biblical stories. 
So fascinadng these things arel... There’s no use 


talking about it. Let it go! Nurnberg is Niirn- 
berg. If 1 go on I shall be silly, even if I’ve not 
been already. 

So to-morrow we bid good-bye to Durcr and 
old Peter Visher, the churches and the streets, 
the glorious old windows and the charming foun¬ 
tains and all the other fascinadons of this city, 
and march on to Munich. 

When time had gone by and the journey 
homeward was to be made, he thought of his 
father in Boston, son of the sixth President of 
the United States, grandson of the second Presi¬ 
dent of the United States: “1 am fully prepared 
to hear the Governor lay the fault of every 
fiiilure and every error in my life to Europe. 
God Almighty could not get an idea out of his 
head that had once got in.’’ And the idea was, 
of course, that Europe unfitted Americans for 
America. Yet the young Adams showed no 
lack of national pride, and his patriotism 
seemed none the worse off for all “the tempta¬ 
tions of the Old World.”—have never felt 
so proud as now of the great qualities of our 
people, or so confident of the capacity of men 
to develop their faculties in the mass. I believe 
that a new era of the movement of the world 
will date from that day which will drag nations 
up still another step, and carry us out of a 
quantity of fogs. Europe has a long way to go 
yet to catch us up... 

This was the central article of the national 
faith. Charles Sumner whose carriage young 
Henry Adams had chased after one evening on 
Unter den Linden, collected an array of brilliant 
prophecies about America that had issued over 
the centuries from the pens of eminent Euro¬ 
peans. “Westward the star of empire...”—but 
this star Adams did not chase. He and his 
brother Brooks were the first great pessimists 
in the American tradition. They lost faith in 
the national destiny; and they saw no real hope 
in the Old World, for the sickness of modern 
civilisation was one. 

As far as we can see, if anything is radically 
wrong it must grow worse [this is 1894], for it 
must be in our system itself, and at the bottom 
of all modern society. If we are diseased, so is 
all the world. Everyone is discussing, disputing, 
doubting, economising, going into bankruptcy, 
waiting for the storm to pass, but no sign of 
agreement is visible as to what has upset us, 
or whether we can cure the disease. That the 
trouble is quite different from any previous 
experience, pretty much everyone seems to admit; 
but nobody diagnoses it. Probably in a year or 
two, we shall pick ourselves up again, and go 
ahead, but we shall know no better what hit us. 
To judge from what I can gather from the 
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Economist and other European sources of 
financial wisdom, Europe is rather more in the 
dark than we are. Europe and Asia are used to 
accepting diseases and death as inevitable, but 
to us the idea is a new one. We want to know 
what is wrong with the world that it should 
suddenly go to smash without visible cause or 
possible advantage.... Society here, as well as 
m Europe, is shaking, yet we have no bombs, 
no violence, and no wars to fear. 

This was the brilliant dark surmise of the 
future in the i9th<cntury tradition of Nietzsche, 
Kierkegaard, and Burckhardt. For his part 
Adams was troubled by the problem of “pub¬ 
lishing the pessimism of Europe,” and so to 
"risk perverting the childlike innocence of 
America...His endless travels were self- 
confessed escapism. “Do you know,” he writes 
from Mexico, “that I have travelled to every 
place on earth which travellers have described 
as most fascinating, in the hope of finding one 
where I should want to stay or return, and 
have found that Faust had a sure horse on the 
devil in his promise about the passing hour: 
Bleibe dock, dti bist so schoen! Three days in 
any place on earth is all it will bear. The 
pleasure is in the movement, as Faust knew 
when he let the devil in to the preposterous 
contract....” 

With pleasure or not, movement brought him 
again and again to the Old World: “Europe 
is steadily drifting on some unknown shore 
which I want to see before I die.” He did not 
quite hold out three days in Bayreuth (“I was 
nearly asphyxiated”—he was obviously of the 
school of Hanslick among Wagncr-listcners). 
“Altogether,” Adams wrote, echoing the mood 
of a despairing German liberal like Theodor 
Mommsen, “Germany gives me the sense of 
hopeless failure. In fact I have had more than 
enough of Europe, and I’m afraid my appetite 
for America is not voracious either. The world 
has lived too long. So have I. One of us two 
has got to go. For the public good, it had better 
be the world that goes, for at least I am harm¬ 
less_" To Brooks he offers the prophecy in 

1898: 

France must follow Spain to the seclusion of 
local interests; and Germany must merge in 
Russia. So we can foresee a new centralisation, 
of which Russia is one pole, and we the other, 
with England between. The Anglo-American 
alliance is almost inevitable. 

This new alignment haunted him, and he 
came back to it repeatedly. “In the long run- 
say in three generations more—Russia and Ger¬ 


many, if they work together, are bound to be 
the biggest mass, in the most central position, 
unassailable to us, and able to overwhelm us at 
any point of contact.”—“The sum of my cer¬ 
tainty is that America has a very clear century 
of start over Russia, and that Western Europe 
must follow us for a hundred fears, before 
Russia can swing her flail over the Atlantic. 
Whether she can do it then is no conundrum 
that I can settle. I imagine that my grandpapa 
[President John Quincy Adams], sitting here 
in his study ninety years ago, could sec ahead 
to me now, better than I can sec ahead to the 
year 2000; and yet it was not easy guessing 
even for him....” This he wrote from St. 
Petersburg in 1901, before the events of the 
next period were to make him “half<razy with 
fear that Russia is sailing straight into another 
French revolution which may upset all Europe 
and us too....” 

Still his sense of the Untergang dec Westens 
was not primarily political, and many years 
before Oswald Spengicr’s illumination he wrote 
(in another letter to his brother Brooks, the 
complete record of which is surely the most 
depressing correspondence of modern times): 

I apprehend for the next hundred years an 
ultimate, colossal, cosmic collapse; but not on 
any of our old lines. My belief is that science is 
to wreck us, and that we arc like monkeys 
monkeying with a loaded shell; we don’t in the 
least know or care where our practically infinite 
energies come from or will bring us to. For 
myself, it is true; I know no care at all. But the 
faintest disturbance of equilibrium is felt 
throughout the solar system, and I feel sure that 
our power over energy has now reached a point 
where it must sensibly affect the old adjustment. 
It is mathematically certain to me that another 
thirty years of energy-development must reach 
an impasse. 

This is, however, a line of ideas wholly new, 

and very repugnant to our contemporaries_ 

I owe it only to my having always had a weak¬ 
ness for science mixed with metaphysics. I am a 
dilution of Lord Kelvin and St. Thomas 
Acquinas..., (August, 1902) 

The Goncourts had also seen the threat of 
atomic destruction, but they had not taken it 
as seriously as Henry Adams. It depressed him 
to the point where he felt«that not only his 
world but also his own life had been nothing 
but a failure, and it is in the spirit of that 
hopelessness that he wrote his autobiography, 
which was published after his death in 1918 and 
became the most remarkable document of its 
kind in American literature. Did he really 
please his friend Henry James by attributing all 
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the trouble to the fact that “we were all im¬ 
provised Europeans, and—Lord God I—how 
thin!"? 

Transatlantic Portrait (HI): James 

I F Henry Adams was a blow to American 
optimism, Henry James was the shock to 
literary America’s nationalism. How could it 
be that the most endowed literary figure of the 
time should go abroad, should become a 
“foreigner,” should live and work as a Euro¬ 
pean? This is a question which a more cosmo¬ 
politan America to-day has posed anew for itself 
and answered peacefully and satisfactorily, but 
for almost half-a<cntury (before and after 
James’s death in London in 1916) it burdened 
the transatlantic consciousness of Americans. 
James himself complicated the issues for his 
entire body of work—novels, short stories, 
travel-books, criticism, letters—is in some way 
concerned with Europeans and Americans, their 
relations and contrasts. Tf he had not existed, I 
would, at this point, have had to invent him, 
for he is that exquisite thing, the perfect 
turning-point in the spiritual tension between 
Old and New World. “Not till we are lost,” 
Thorcau wrote in Walden, “not till wc have 
lost the world... do we begin to find ourselves." 
Not till <hc American had become a European 
—as millions of Europeans had become Ameri¬ 
cans—would he be able to discover himself. 
T. S. Eliot, once writing about James (but 
obviously thinking of his own problem as well), 
said: “It is the final perfection, the consumma¬ 
tion of an American to become, not an English¬ 
man, but a European—something which no 
born European, no person of any European 
nationality can become_” A Jamesian perfec¬ 

tion it was, but hardly a “final” thing; it was 
rather a beginning of a new consciousness and 
the raising of the traditional transatlantic ten¬ 
sion to a new and possibly higher level. 

There is a touching scene in the papers of 
the James family: Bonn i860. Mother and Aunt 
sitting in arm<hairs, the two sons Henry and 
William working hard on their German, and 
“Father who is walking up and down speaking 
of the superiority of America to these countries, 
and how much better that we should go 
home...Henry James senior was a remark¬ 
able man. His two boys became most distin¬ 
guished figures in American literature and 
science (William is the father of pragmatism and 
psychology in the U.S.); but as George Bernard 


Shaw once said, the old man “was the most 
interesting member of the family." (Perhaps the 
family itself is even more interesting: to be a 
member of it, someone once said, was enough; 
one needed no other counury.) The old James 
had originally taken his children across the 
Atlantic in order “to allow them to absorb 
French and German and get a better sensuous 
education than they are likely to get here.” It 
succeeded in making Henry and William the 
most cosmopolitan figures of their time, but the 
father "had gradually ceased to ‘like’ Europe.” 
He found “an undeniable spiritual difference 
between Europe and America”—the Old World 
was the past, was exploitation, was servility. He 
warned his sons not to be enchanted by the 
historically picturesque, for he heard 

underneath it all the pent-up moaning and groan¬ 
ing soul of the race, struggling to be free. I am 
glad on the whole that my lot is cast in a land 
where life doesn’t wait on death, and where 
consequently no natural but only an artificial 
picturesque is possible. The historical conscious¬ 
ness rules to such a distorted excess in Europe 
that I have always been restless there, and ended 
by pining for the land of the future ex¬ 
clusively. ... 

Henry James jr. came to the opposite con¬ 
clusion; pining for the land of the past, he 
settled in England in 1876 and remained there, 
returning once to gather material for a book 
on The American Scene and the only other 
times for deaths in the family. Perhaps he 
should have made the effort to be an “American 
Balzac,” but the world of business in the U.S. 
was “a closed book” to him. “It’s a complex 
fate being an American,” he said. “To write 
well and worthily of American things one need 
even more than elsewhere to be a master. But 
unfortunately one is less I...” 

Yet James never got away from “American 
things.” All of his memorable international 
novels— Portrait of a Lady, Europeans, Amhas~ 
sadors, etc.—arc devoted to the experiences 
of the new man (“Newman” is the hero’s name 
in The American), or the innocent girl, Daisy 
Miller, the heiress of all the ages, in the dark 
corridors of European life. What could be less 
un-American than the tragedy of goodness and 
naiVet^ in an old world of greed and vice? His 
countrymen were very slow in discovering that 
America and Americans do not come badly off 
at all I—even if for James personally, poet of 
the moral dilemma, he needed Europe, could 
aot survive without it, for it gave him the 
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shadow he needed to offset the “white American 
light” 

A WHOLE OBNERATiON OF AMERICANS ncvcf for¬ 
gave him. Critic after critic excommunicated 
him from the national heritage. One of the 
most influential critics in America, Farrington, 
has insisted: 

He suffered the common fate of the denicin^-, 
wandering between worlds, he found a home 
nowhere. It is not well for the artist to turn 
cosmopolitan, for the flavour of the fruit comes 
from the soil and sunshine of its native fields. 

And a recent standard college text-book noted: 
“It is not certain that H. J. really belongs to 
American literature, for he was critical of 
America and admired Europe.” 

Throughout his lifetime James had this 
problem out with himself (and with his family). 

The burden is necessarily greater for an 
American—for he must deal, more or less, even 
if only by implication, with Europe, whereas no 
European is obliged to deal in the least with 
America. No one ever dreams of calling him 
less complete for not doing so. 

Perhaps in fifty years, he thought, the European 
“would have to reckon with our civilisation as 
well....” 

William James appealed to him to make “the 
heroic effort" to return home: 

This is your dilemma; the congeniality of 
Europe, on the one hand... on the other hand, 
the dreariness of American conditions of life.... 
If you come your worst years will be the first. 
If you stay, the bad years may be the later ones, 
when, moreover, you can’t change. And I have 
a suspicion that if you come, too, and can get 
once acclimated, the quality of what you write 
will be higher than it would be in Europe.... 

“I know what I am about,” he replied, “and 
I have always my eyes on my native land.” 

Was it, then, “a fatal mistake,” as Van Wyck 
Brooks argued, to become an expatriate, a 
cosmopolitan? There were moments when even 
James thought sol He once confessed. 

If I were to live my life over again, I would 
be an American. I would steep myself in 
America. I would know no other land. I would 
study its beautiful side. The mixture of Europe 
and America which you see in me has proved 
disastrous. It has made of me a man who is 
neither American nor European. I have lost touch 
with nay own people and I live here alone.... 

But alone with his masterpieces! A youthfully 
patriotic America seized argumentatively upon 


these words, but who to-day can manage the 
naive literary chauvinism which would ex¬ 
change a bird in the hand for two in the 
patriotic bush? The brilliant revival of Henry 
James in America during the last thirty years 
has returned honour to the much-abused 
master, and is, I think, as much «s anything 
a symbol of a new American maturity. 

It is as if he had lived his life as unrecognised, 
unauthorised, undreamed-of ambassador of letters 
at large. America, England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia—he rounded them all and in¬ 
cluded them in his mission. 


The Whole World for Stage 

T h E w H E E L s of thc clock havc so com¬ 
pletely stopped in Europe,” wrote Ran¬ 
dolph Bourne in August 1914, “and this 
civilisation that I have been admiring so much 
seems so palpably to be torn to shreds that I do 
not even want to think about Europe until thc 
war is over and life is running again....” 
Other Americans, in their shock at thc outbreak 
and the horror of World War I, were even more 
bitter. The American Ambassador in London 
noted: 

Thc idea that we were brought up on, that 
Europe is the home of civili.sation in general— 
nonsense 1 It’s a periodical slaughter-pen, with 
all the vices that this implies. I’d as lief live in 
the Chicago stock-yards. {Walter Hines Page) 

The President in Washington was soberer. In 
his inaugural address of 1917, Woodrow Wilson 
declared: “Thc greatest things that remain to be 
done must be done with the whole world for 
stage. . . . We arc provincials no longer. . . . 
There can be no turning back.” 

After the war in Paris Gertrude Stein told 
young Hemingway, “You are all a lost genera¬ 
tion...,” and this became the inscription for 
his first novel and the name of a group of 
Americans who were to be transitional forces in 
thc national culture. They were the adventurous 
young men in American history who went, not 
West, but East. “They do ^ things better in 
Europe, let’s go there.” And off they went 
from Greenwich Village to Montparnasse— 
Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald, John Dos 
Passes, E. £. Cummings, Ezra Pound, Hart 
Crane, T. S. Eliot, and so many others. Their 
dream was of an “escape into European cities 
with crooked streets....” Their idea was “salva- 
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tion by exile.” These were the expatriates, and 
they waved to each other from the windows of 
passing trains in Europe. Malcolm Cowley, the 
historian of this generation, writes in Exile’s 
Return: 

... at heart they were not convinced that even 
the subject matter of a great novel could be 
supplied by this country. American themes were 
lacking in dignity. Art and ideas were products 
manuMctured under a European patent; all we 
could furnish towards them was raw talent 
destined usually to be wasted. Everywhere, in 
every department of culture, Europe offered the 
models to imitate—in painting, composing, philo¬ 
sophy, folk music, folk drinking, the drama, sex, 
politics, national consciousness—indeed, some 
doubted that this country was even a nation; 
it had no tradidons except the fatal tradition of 
the pioneer.... 

What would have that pioneer of American 
culture, Jefferson, have thought who 150 years 
before had said to Monroe; “While we shall sec 
multiplied instances of Europeans going to live 
in America, I will venttj'-e to say, no man now 
living will ever see an instance of an American 
removing lo settle in Europe and continuing 

there-” But perhaps he was wiser than he 

knew; for with the exception of Eliot who, like 
James before him, remained to become a British 
subject, almost none of them continued there. 

Because whatever it was that these Americans 
had “lost” none of them could find it per¬ 
manently in Europe. The pattern was an old 
one—we have already seen it innumerable 
times-^thc old pattern ot alienation and re¬ 
integration, of departure and return. Cowley’s 
poems about movies and skyscrapers and 
machines begin to have a nostalgic note about 
them, and he discovered that “I had learned 
from a distance to admire America’s picturesque 
qualities...The expatriates began to quarrel 
amongst each other. Was America really vulgar, 
vicious, a failure? Cowley once burst out— 

America is just as god-damned good as Europe 
—worse in some ways, better in others, just as 
appreciative, fresher material, inclined to stay at 
peace instead of marching into the Ruhr. As for 
Its being the concentration point for all the vices 
and vul^rirics—nuts. New York is refinement 
itself beside Berlin. French taste in most details 
is unbearable. London is a huge Gopher Prairie. 
I’m not ashamed to take off my coat anywhere 
and tell those degenerate Europeans that I’m an 
American citizen. Wave Old Glory I Peace I 
Normalcy I 

America was, after all, their country and they 
began to feel a little homesick for it. The new 
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generation of exiles came straggling back to 
New York. 

The exiles were ready to find chat their own 
nation had every attribute they had been uught 
to admire in those of Europe. It had developed 
its national types—who could fail to recognise 
an American in a crowd?—it possessed a folk¬ 
lore, and traditions, and the songs that embodied 
them; it had even produced new forms of art 
which the Europeans were glad to borrow. Some 
of the exiles had reached a turning-point in their 
adventure and were preparing to embark on a 
voyage of rc-discovery. Standing as it were on 
the Tour Eiffel, they looked southwestwards 
across the whcatficlds of Beauce and the rain- 
drenched little hills of Brittany, until somewhere 
in the mist they saw the country of their child¬ 
hood, which should henceforth be the country of 
their art. American themes, like other themes, 
had exactly the dignity that talent could lend 
them. 

In 1930 when Sinclair Lewis was awarded the 
Nobel Prize he stood up as the spokesman of 
his generation of American writers; “I salute 
them with a joy in being not yet too far removed 
from their determination to give to the America 
that has mountains and endless prairies, enor¬ 
mous cities and far-lost cabins, billions of money 
and tons of faith, to an America that is as 
strange as Russia and as complex as China, a 
literature worthy of her vastness....” From 
Lewis himself to Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, and 
Tennessee Williams, this can, I suppose, be con¬ 
sidered as the achievement of the new genera¬ 
tion; and this, in turn, made for confidence, 
for maturity, even for what Eliot called “the 
historical sense”: 

The historical sense involves a perception, not 
only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence; the historical sense compels a man to 
write not merely with his own generation in 
his bones, but with a feeling that the whole of 
the literature of Europe from Homer and within 
it the whole of the literature of his own country 
has a simultaneous existence.... 

What this might mean for Americans, is that 
an historical sense of their attitudes towards 
Europe could possibly provide the opportunity 
to escape from the dead-hand of sentimental 
pieties. 

One American scholar recently, troubled by 
the issues of "anti-Americanism,” said: 

Most people are not able to stand personal 
cridcism ot themselves, especially when it 
emanates from strangers. Cridcism of one’s 
country, pardcularly if one is an American, is 
even less tolerable than cridcism of one^f. 
Americans, more than any other people, seem to 
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feel that a criticism of any of their country’s 
institutions or ways constitutes a criticism of and 
an insult to themalvcs. A psychologist cannot 
help wondering whether this sensitivity does not 
betray a rather deep-seated insecurity—individu¬ 
ally and collectively—which causes most Ameri¬ 
cans to respond in this way to such criticisms. 
This insecurity explains a great many things 
about Americans which foreigners see but which 
many Americans are so frc(^ucntly unwilling to 
face. What look to the foreigner like arrogance 
and conceit arc simply the overcompensatory 
devices by means of which the American is 
trying to compensate for his feeling of in¬ 
adequacy and show that he is a “success."... 
{Ashley Montagu) 

In something of the same spirit an editor tried 
to face the “frightening misunderstandings” 
between Europe and America; 

For in Europe there has grown up a kind of 
myth about America, and it might one day be 
written that the free world destroyed itself 
because of it. It would not be the Big Lie of the 
Russians; only the fools believed that. It would 
be something much more inexplicable: the myth 
that for all our bath-tubs and our cars and our 
skyscrapers we arc without moral purpose; that 
we are the New Carthago—all money, no spirit; 
that we arc, in short, a country without a soul. 

If America does not destroy this myth, it will 
destroy America.... 

And, finally, a few years ago this sensible (and 
already prophetic) thesis from Lewis Galanti^rc: 

The attempt to "spread Americanism" round 
the world is futile and offensive; to spread 
"understanding of America" is another thing. 

I know of no revolutionary movement cur¬ 
rently going on which, whatever its philosophic 
and ethical creed, does not have for its immediate 
pretext the material betterment of the life of the 
masses. East and West. In this art of material 
betterment, we of America are the leaders; and 
because we are, we are accused of materialism 
by those very non-Americans whose first purpose 
is a better material life for their compatriots. 
Those who thus accuse us, lose sight of the 
moral promptings behind our material system 
and assert that we have no culture, in the 
common sense of “refinement of taste," “acquain¬ 
tance with the humanities," and so on. They 
do so because they judge us from the point of 
view of the culture of a bourgeois or aristocratic 
society, where nothing is easier than to run an 
avant-garde theatre or magazine for a mere hand¬ 


ful of “cultivated” specutors or readers, at the 
expense of underpaid printers, stagehands, and 
other workers. 

Our critics are not aware that, as we tend 
materially towards a classless society, our cultural 
problem becomes a problem of culture for the 
mass, not for the few; that no European society 
has ever bad to face the problcjp of, say, 
100,000,000 people who possess the purchasing 
power to sausfy their impulse to entertainment 
and instruction. In a closed society, those 
millions could be ordered to read, hear, and see 
what their masters thought “culture"; in a demo¬ 
cratic society, cultural despotism cannot be im¬ 
posed; every movie producer, comic-book pub¬ 
lisher, TV manager is free to solicit the patronage 
of those millions—and he docs. 

This is our problem, and Europeans must 
learn to understand that it is a problem which 
will face them as soon as their masses have the 
purchasing power as well as the freedom which 
our people enjoy. In the cultural domain, as 
well as in the materi.il domain, America is a 
proving ground which Europeans ought to 
regard with sympathy and study with interest— 
not disdain as inferior to the dark and shabby 
world in which a Flaubert or a Dickens was 
produced.... 
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Which leaves us, at the end of our documen¬ 
tary, with a number of questions. Was not the 
American notion of “exceptionalism,” with all 
its unfriendly implications for Europe, the 
natural and understandable compensation for a 
strange transatlantic birth three thousand miles 
away from the Motherland? Was not the pheno¬ 
menon of “expatriation” a unique tribute of a 
young society to an older culture? Is it senti¬ 
mental piety on my own part to claim that the 
American tradition of “cosmopolitanism” is 
possibly the finest product of the national 
genius? 

Perhaps the most significant fact of our time 
will be not, as Bismarck prophesied (with some 
characteristic continental envy and resentment), 
“the accident that in England and the United 
States the same language is spoken,” but rather 
the fact that the Americans and all the Euro¬ 
peans, sharing as they do a libertarian ideal of 
a free and open society, were able in an epoch of 
historic challenge to communicate in a common 
tongue. 
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In This Hung-up Age 

A One-Act Farce Written 1954 

SynopsiB: 

The year is 1954 and a Greyhound bus leaves from New York on its way to San Francisco. 
None of the passengers know each other, and each are going to San Francisco for different 
reasons, except the Poetoan who is following Beauty. 

Three days out of New York and the bus breaks down. 

List of Characters 

Hipster: A New Yor^ City lower East Side delinquent, tough and endowed with 

slang and jazz tal\, 20 years old: wears loud clothes. 

Tourist: A red-necked mid-West square, middle-aged. 

Mrs. Kindhead: Progressive Uberal Housewife do-gooder type, middle-aged or a little 
over. 

Poetman: Little magazine type with social complaints, drin\s, bemoans the plight 

of poesy, and wears sloppy but clean clothes, 20 years old. 

Apache: American Indian, philosophical jazz enthusiast, J5 years old. 

CoiiEGE Girl: Radcliffe College, prim, sharp, naive, rp years old. 

Bus Driver: Greyhound bus driver, courteous, middle-aged. 

Beauty: Dressed in white gown, she never says anything, taf{es sleeping pills, 

occasionally blows on saxophone. 

Bus Driver: Be patient, folks... nothing too serious. We’re not out of gas. Whatever 

it is I’ll have it fixed in a jiffy. 

{He fidgets with the dashboard) 

Hipster: What a drag. 

Tourist: What a God forsaken place to be stuck in! 

Mrs. Kindhead: It seems like a desert. 

Bus Driver: No need to fear; we’re on the main highway.... 

Tourist; A pretty sick highway if you ask me. Where are all the cars? 

Bus Driver: They’re around. Not much as they used to be but they’re still around. 

Sec? There goes one now. 

Tourist: Well, why didn’t you go out and stop it! 

Bus Driver: Now just relax; it’s probably the motor; I’ll have it fixed in a jiffy. 

{He goes out to chec\ motor) 

Tourist: Probably I It’s “probably the motor’’ he says! 

Hipster: {Snarling at the Tourist to whom he’s talfen an immediate dislil(e) He 

said relax, didn’t he? 

The Tourist replies with a do-l-hnow-you loo\. Meanwhile the Poetman 
Ui\es out a pint of whisky and gulps down. Beauty blows a few notes 
on her saxophone, she siu at the baeJ( of the bus. 
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In this hung'up age not much great Poetman can do. Beauty gone mad. 
All time from New York she blow saxophone not so good; me know 
good saxophone or not. 

{The Poetman sails over to Beauty and sits cross-legged beneath her) 
Poor Poetman, what he understand? She speak like Greek; takes sleep¬ 
ing pills; I hope Beauty go to California for health. 

Looks like Poetman’s got eyes for her. 

Great Poetman he all time follow her. She not sec his eyes. Heap gloom. 
Heap gloom. 

{Laughing at something in his Saturday Evening Post) Ha ha ha hat 
Boy, that WinchcH’s sure got them commies pegged right! Nothing but 
a bunch of Chinese opium eaters he calls them I OOOooha I 
Whata you so anti-semitic against the Chinese for, man? 

Do I know you? 

{Tapping the Apache on the shoulder) Seems like we got a cornball on 
the bus, chief. 

{Feeling the edge of Beauty's gown) Why do you keep on taking those 
sleeping pills for? You’re hardly ever awake; is it that bad? 

Poor Poetman. 

Well, tike listen, man, whata y’ expect? In this hung-up age what’s the 
sense ’d-guy writin all dat boid an tree stuff when derc ain’t nobody 
to listen, eh? In fack, even Beauty wants to fall asleep on him! 

Great Poetman no care if no one listen. 

Like face it, man, a great Poetman’s gotta be hoid. Widout a audience 
the cat’s like a chicken widout a head—beat—nowhere, dead, man, 
dead. 

Hogwash! Haven’t you two vagabonds watched the great plains and 
cities we’ve passed these last two days? There’s your poetry! What’s 
the Poetman think: he’s the only one with the right to talk? Hogwash, 

I say. Besides, I for one think poets a menace. A lot of them write 
Communistic propaganda our school kids read about these days. Twist¬ 
ing their minds widi all sorts of Chinese symbols. Well, I’m glad we 
Americans don’t listen 1 

I listen. My name is Mrs. Kindhead, and I’m for progress, any kind. 
Now, if Mr. Poetman has anything to say, I’d gladly listen. What have 
you to say, Mr. Poetman? 

There isn’t any politics in a poet’s life, and Winchell be damned. 

{He drinks) 

And God, Liberace, and oilmen, be damned 1 It’s them twisting the 
minds of kids, and I don’t write Chinese symbols, that’s what I’ve got 
to say. 

{To Tourist, with a very o^ended expression on his face) Hey, wudya 
mean by callin me a vagabond before? It just hit me dat you wuz tryin 
to say I wuz a bum or somethin 1 

{The Tourist ignores him; without the Tourist seeing him the Hipster 
sticks his tongue at him) 

{To Poetman) Is that all you’ve got to say? 

Okay {Tahfis more to drinlO I’ll say more. In this hung-up*a^ Beauty 
hasn’t been altogether forgotten. But with all these movie, radio, and 
television creeps around, one’s almost inclined to forget her. And the 
funny thing is that Beauty herself would urge us to forget. Can you 
blame her for being beat? Look at America to-day, look at what’s 
happening! 
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Hogwash I That drunk doesn’t make any sense at all—and if he doesn’t 
like it here why doesn’t he go to Russia. Go to Russia if you don’t 
like it. 

(To Tourist) Listen, mister, who’s askin you to listen for? 

(Holding his bottle high up) To Louella Parsons, the witch! 

I see no reason why a poet should concern himself with such inane 
things- 

Inane, is it? Listen, girl, Louella is the mammoth madam of our 
emotions. She’s worse than a Nero, and do you want to know why? 
I’ll tell you why. She’s a dictator of the mind, that’s why. She whores 
you off to a phoney dream world that oozes over with a gush and 
sentiment, a peaches and cream world that doesn’t even have a john in 
it—when she shows you the moon she shows you an Alice Faye moon, 
not the moon. Well, she can’t fool me, they aren’t going to get my 
emotions they’re not. 

No wonder poets sing of rotten things to-day. What good the singer 
who sings who does not sing his song? 

You’re bitter over nothing. I don’t understand you poets. Arc you men? 
You always want to be understood, as if you were something other 
than people. Arc you men? What are you then? Why don’t you learn 
a trade, to call a spade a spade? In any age a man has got to work to 
live; he has no time for explanations; and, if I can be somewhat poetical 
myself, I would say lamentations rather than explanations. Yes, why 

don’t you learn a trade, learn to call a spade a spade- 

That chick’s lookin for some cat that’ll woik for her. As fer me, I always 
call a spade a spade ... if he is a spade. 

That’s just what I was trying to get at? To-day poets arc frightened, 
afraid to call a spade a spade. It’s what I’ve been trying to say all along: 
What good the singer who docs not sing his song? 

(Beauty blows on her sax) 

(Irritated by it) Good God, what in vinegar is that! 

(Beauty blows louder and sereeehier) 

Cut that hogwash out! 

Beauty gone mad, Poetman gone mad. He try to fight nature; he lose. 
Nature all right without Poetman; Poetman no all right without nature. 
And him who all time say hogwash, him without hope. 

What in hell is that aborigine talking about? What does he know of this 
age? 

I should think quite a fair amount, sir. 

And who in hell arc you? 

My name is Mrs. Kindhead, and I’m all for progress, any kind. What 
you don’t seem to realise is that men like you prevent progress; men like 
you just ain’t with it. 

[Slapping Kindhead on bacJ() Crazy, lady, crazy. 

Mrs. Kindhead gone mad now. She first liberal, now she hipster. No 
good, no good this hung-up age. 

(To Poetman) There’s something I would like to get straight. When 
you people talk about hung-up age, hung-up for whom? The poet, or 
for everyone? 

What in hell is that bus driver up to! He said a jiffy, didn’t he? A 
jiffyl 
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For everyone. Doesn’t it show? Don’t you realise what’s been happening 
in the last ten years? Look at the babe born to-day in this age—as soon 
as he is able to walk his Liberace loving parents wouldn’t think of 
giving him Latin and Greek, no because that doesn’t make money, so 
they send him off to school for a terrible knowledge. If once in s<^ooI 
he dreams, if once he tires of trivial things, “lazy lazy!” the teacher 
screams, while all the while in his little heart an ocean sings—y- 
How corny can you get 1 
Shucl up, y’crccp. 

Watch your step, sonny, that’s all I’ve got to say, watch your step. 

Aw, go cat a dead frog. 

Now really, Poetman, you haven’t made it at all clear. If this age is 
hung-up, it certainly is not the fault of a teacher calling a potential 
poet lazy. 

It’s not all of it, but it’s got a lot to do with it—they’re educating kids 
to-day to be anything but dream. 

In other words you attribute this age a mystery, something like, cr, 
like the trinity of God, right? 

What? 

Seems College Girl go mad too. 

(To Apache, pointing at Beauty) Hey, Tonto, wot’s up wid dat dhick 
in the corner do you think she’s really flipped? Like one thing’s certin, 
she can’t blow dat horn’s she’s got. But just dig her legs, willya! 

She Beauty, Poetman chase her all his life; she no stop. She on her way 
to California. 

To Hollywood? 

Nope. To Frisco. In Frisco she hope to lose Poetman by joining jazz 
band. 

How? She can’t play a crumby note! « 

Don’t worry. Beauty learn fast. Beauty like buffalo meat, easy to cat. 
Huh? 

(Quite attracted to the Apache) Sir, you’re something of a philosopher; 
I’m amazed by your metaphor. 

Me just Apache. 

How shameful it is that we took this country away from you. If any¬ 
one’s a true American, it is you, sir. 

Hal That’s a laugh I 
It’s trucl 

Hogwash I We won it fair and square. 

Yeah, square’s just the woid, pops. 

Me just Apache, 

(Drun\enly, to anyone) The real truth of the matter is, if you want 
to know why this age is hung-up, is because people are too damn cheap 
to buy a poetry magazine- 

Hey, chief, tell me, did the Apaches really fight like dey show in the 
movies? 

Me pacifist. « 

Amazing 1 And we dare say you’re not civilised I 

(Muttering Commies, I knew it I the whole lot of them, commies! 

(Beauty begins to blow sax again) 

Hey, miss, why don’t you play that thing outside? And what in hell 
is that bus driver doing out there! Never, never again will I take another 
damn bus! Idiots! All of them, nuts I 
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Hipstbr: Boy, mister, y-lucky y-ain’t walkin down my neighbourhood. It*» cats 

like you make juvenile delinquents outa innocent people- 

Tookist: (Red in the face) Keep it up, sonny, just keep it up. 

Hipster: Y-scarc me. 

Mrs. Kindhead: Do you live on a reservation? 

Apache: Me live in furnished room; pay five dollar a week. 

Mrs. Kindhead: Oh. 

(Long silence) 

Poetman: Sure, A lot of people hang up Picasso prints and all that just to show 

how modern and intellectual they arc, but just once, just once would 
I like to see them buy a poetry magazine. They’re phoneys, cheats, 
penny pinchers I That’s why this age is hung-up, it’s because of them I 
G^llece Girl: How way off you are. 

Poetman: Why years ago a poet used to be treated like a king I If he was hungry 

all doors were opened for him I If he wanted a woman, fifty women 
came. If one day he dared stain his hands with work, the whole world 
wept in shame! 

College Girl: (To Hipster) You sound New York. 

Hipster: Right on the button, baby. Where you from? 

College Girl: From Cambridge, Mass. 

Hipster: What’s happenin dcre? 

College Girl: Did you ever hear of Harvard? 

Hipster: You mean the school? I thought it wuz only for cats? 

College Girl: Cats? 

Hipster: (Annoyed) Men, boys, guys. God, wotta square. 

College Girl: I’m sorry if you seem slightly obtuse to me. 

Hipster: (Pushing bac 1 { his duc\~assed hair) I seen worscr lookin cats. 

College Girl: I did not mean your appearance. No. I don’t go to Harvard. I go to 
Radclifie. I guess you’ve never heard of Radclific? 

Hipster: I heard-a some things. 

College Girl: Yes. Well, Radcliffe is a girls’ college; it’s juxtaposed with Harvard. 
Hipster: Y-don’t say? Say, dat’s a crazy lookin blouse you got on, baby. Wot’s it, 

silk? 

{He feels her blouse, she pushes his hand away) 

College Girl: It’s linen. 

Hipster: Y-mcan wot dey make sheets outa? Me, I got silk. Imported. Here 

look. 

(He bends his nec\ in effort to show her the collar label) 

College Girl: (Not holding) I believe you. 

Hipster; Me, like I sorta dig crazy clothes; wot’s y-name? 

College Girl: Guess. 

Hipster; (Perplexed, and bugged) Guess? An you say you go t<ollcge? If that 

ain’t the stupidist—guess? How the heck can I guess when... like baby, 
you’re too much. 

(fie turns away from her, mockingly) Bon swah 1 
Tourist: (Yelling out of window) Hey driver, what in the name of Jesus are 

you doing out there I It’s been an hour already I Is that your idea of a 
jiffy? 

Bus Driver: (Outside) Pretty soon, folks, pretty soon. 

Postman: They walk around in their grey flannel suits and think that makes them 

lovers of poetry. 'They’re like turtles, cowards I hiding in a shell. 
Toorwt: Oh, hell I 
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Apache: Soon everybody go mad. Bus no more; buffalo no more—^me-go mad 

too, I guess. 

Mbs. Kindhead: Oh, no. It’s not all that bad. Courage, sir, courage! After all, we’re all 
in the same boat, bus, so to speak, ha-ha. 

Tourist: Corny hag. 

Mrs. Kindhead: I heard you, sir, and I resent what I heard. 

Apache: This is not just atomic age, this also hung-up age. No hope. Evwything 

like buffalo milk, good, then turn bad. 

Mrs. Kindhead: Such insight! 

Tourist: Did I get on the wrong bus? Did I make a mistake and get on a looney 

bus instead? 

(Puts his head out the window again) 

Hurry up, you clumsy ass! 

Bus Driver: (Outside) Easy, mister. The bus driving school of etiquette docs not say 

anything about taking anyone’s guff. Just hold your horses. 

Hipster: Ha, ha. I guess he put you down, but good. 

Tourist: I’m almost inclined to get out and walk! 

Hipster: Why don’tcha, why don’tcha. 

Poetman: My poems will renew hope, and morel Only a poet can renew hope! 

It is the rose that seeks in the rose a flaw. 

Apache: Poetman got heap talent. Him now rose. Me, I no talent. Me . just 

Apache. 

College Girl: (To Tourist) Do you live in California? 

Tourist: (Bluntly) No! 

Hipster: How can you have eyes to talk to a creep like dat, baby? He probably 

even hates his mudder. 

(At this point the Tourist red as a beet hits the Hipster on the head with 
his rolled up Saturday Evening Post. Small entanglement; both fall; 
women scream; driver rushes in; he and Apache separate the, two 
contestants) 

Bos Driver: The bus driving school has given me the right to put off anyone caught 

fighting or disturbing the peace on this bus. Now let’s not have it 
happen again. Good God, can’t you people be patient like people? I’m 
almost done now, so be patient 1 
(He goes out) 

Tourist: (Crying) You hoodlum! I happen to love my mother more than any¬ 

thing else in the world. If more people thought of their mothers the 
way I do there’d be less talk of hogwash and hung-up ages! 

Hipster: I don’t talk t<ornba!!s. 

Poetman: Back to the womb! I advocate back to the wombl 

It’s the only panacea for this hung-up age. 

We must all be born again. 

We must all come out great lovers of poetry. 

(Falls in drunken stupor) 

Apache: Him now go back to womb. Him can. Him got womb. So hogwash 

man. Me got no mother. Me can’t come out great liker of poetry. 

Mrs. Kindhead: (Putting her arm around Apache) Oh you poor thing. No mother! How 
sad life must be for you. I wish in some way, in some fdtm or miracle 
that I could, by the will of God, be your mother. 

Apache: Me not know what to say about that. 

Hipster: I feel a romance comin on. 

(Beauty blows her sax again) 

Oh God! Oh God! Oh God! 


Tourist: 
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CoLLEoi Girl: 

Tourist: 

Arache: 

Hipster: 

Apache: 

Tourist: 


Hipster: 

Mrs. Kindhead: 
Tourist: 


Apache: 


Bos Driver: 
Hipster: 

Bus Driver: 
CollEce Girl: 
Bus Driver: 
Hipster: 

Bus Driver: 

Tourist: 

Hipster: 

Bus Driver: 

Tourist: 

Hipster: 

Apache: 

Tourist: 

Apache: 

Tourist: 

Hipster: 

Bus Driver: 

Tourist: 

Apache: 

College Girl: 
Apache: 


Tourist: 
Hipster: 
College Girl: 


In This Hung-up Age 

(To Tourist) If you don’t live in California, where do you live? 
(Completely despaired) I don’t know, I don’t know anymore I 
This age impossible without saxophone. Without saxophone is like 
buffalo without tail. 

Wot’s d-buffalo always got to do wid it? 

Buffalo to me what camel to Arab. 

It’s night, it’s night out there! 

(Short silence) 

Hey, Mrs. Kindhead, wotta you gonna do in California, if we ever get 
dcrc? 

Look for progress, any kind. 

(Infuriated) Lady, do you know what progress stands for, do you? It 
stands for communism, that’s what! Don’t you know we’re at war with 
communism, don’t you! 

(She raises her head defiantly ignoring him) 

Not much progress it seem. Me once have vision, me see buffalo walk 
backward. 

(A tremendous noise outside) 

(Running into bus, frantically closing door) A raging bison! 

A wot? 

A berserk buffalo! It came charging after me! 

Is the bus fixed? 

Almost. It was almost fixed. 

(Looking out of window) It’s bangin its horns against the motor! 

My bus! 

Go out and kill the goddam thing! 

Boy, looka it foam from the mout! 

Let’s wave to the cars for hc!p! 

What cars! There haven’t been any cars! 

Hey, chief, you know buffaloes, why don’tcha go out and talk to it or 
somethin? 

No can do. Heap gloom. It all right if everybody go mad, but if buffalo 
go mad, heap gloom. 

Then kill it! Just don’t stand there! 

Me no kill, me pacifist. 

What did I do to deserve this? What?????? 

Let’s send Beauty out; maybe she can do somethin—y-know. Beauty and 
the Beast? 

No, she’d get torn to shreds, it’s my duty to protect the passengers. 
Then protect us, damnit! 

This hung'up age hung-up no more. Buffalo soon bring everything 
down. We all go to happy-hunting-ground. 

This is absurd. One shabby buffalo can’t do all that harm. 

Soon many more come—there! Look! 

(Great stampede! Herds and herds of buffalo charge the bus) 

They look insane I 
I tought dem tings wuz extinct? 

They’re coming right at the bus! At us! 

(Eueryone screams, lights go out. The bus it trampled over. Thunderous 
noise of hoofs and steel and human cries. Slowly the stampede fades-^ 
moans and grwtns) 
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Gregory Corso 


CovvEct Gikl: 
Postman: 

Bus Drivsr; 
Apache: 

Tourist: 

Mrs. Kinohead: 
Hipster: 


Help- 

Apocalypse- 

My bus- 

This good-bye- 

ril sue, I’ll sue-— 

My little cats, who’ll take care of my little cats- 

Man, wot a draggy way to die- 


(The moon fdls full light on Beauty; she and the spot where she sat 
remained untouched; she blows her saxophone low, soft, and beautifully) 


cdstain 


NOTE ON MY PLAY 

This play was written in and was performed April /955 at the Harvard Dramatic 
Workshop by both Harvard and Radcltffe students. I can safely claim that this.play, 
indeed document, pre-dates anything ever written about the Hipster and hip-tal\, the 
Square, and the advent of San Francisco’s ‘‘poesy re-birth”—all of which came to light in 
tg^ 6 , Mailer 7957, forgotten suitcase for 7 years went mine play. So what? 

So nothing. What is important is this: The late seers of Hip (not Beat) recorded their see 
seriously, whereas I termed this play a farce. / saw the advent and deemed it farce. My 
Hipster is farcical, my poet is farcical, my square, the entire American social-revolution to 
come, was very real before my eyes 7 years ago, but being that / was truly a hipster, the 
only hip thing to do was to laugh that silly vision straight in the face, and I did. Thus / 
feel obliged, that I was the first to see and laugh, to be the last to see and laugh: I sull hold 
it a farce. Thanks you, Gregorio Nunzio Corso—my full name, which means: The Watch¬ 
ful One, The Announcer. The Way. 

Gregorio Nunzio Corso 
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The Death of Tragetly 

GEORGE STEINER. “Readers of George Steiner’s Tolstoy or Dostoevsky will 
know that he differs from most modern aides in the range of his knowledge, 
his wide sympathies and understanding.... His new book more than fulfils the 
promise of his first and reveals an even sharper insight and wiser judgement. It 
covers an enormous subjea, and is almost a survey of the whole history of 
tragedy from the Greeks to Samuel Beckett . . 

-- C. M. BOWRA, SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 30/- 

W. B. Yeats’ Senate Speeches 

Edited by DONALD R. PEARCE. Speeches delivaed in the Irish Senate 
1922-1928. Yeats took part in debates on a wide variety of subjects, and his 
speeches show,him as the public man with the oratorical command of the poet 
and patriot. 21/- 

Arthur Bimhaud 

ENID STARKIE. An entirely rewritten version of Dr Starkie’s classic study, 
taking account of the considerable amount of new material that has come to 
light since 1947. With 20 pages of plates. 50/- 

The poetry of St-John Perse 

We shall publish on January 5th five volumes of poems by St-John Perse, who 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature i960. The volumes are:— eloges, 
with translation by Louise Varese 18/-; exil, with translation by Denis Devlin 
18/-; AMERS, with translation by Wallace Fowlie 30/-; vents, with translation by 
Hugh Chisholm 25/-; chronique, with translation by Robert Fitzgerald 25/-. 
Mr T. S. Eliot’s translation of anabase, with the original text, is already avail¬ 
able (15/.) 

The View from a Blind I 

GEORGE BARICER. A new collection of Mr Barker’s poems. It includes the 
three Roman Odes for which he was awarded a Guinness poetry prize in the 
Autumn. January) 12/6 

Parodies: an anthology 

Edited by DWIGHT MACDONALD, “The best book of English parodies in 
existence.*’— j. Isaacs, bbc world of books. “A splendid mine... he has re¬ 
vealed an enormous numba of good parodies which most of us will neva have 
read.’’— pHiup toynbee, the observer. ao/- 
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Bm 

Tales from the Calendar 

Yvonne K«pp and Michael 
Hamburger have translated this 
collection of stories, poems and 
anecdotes, it was compiled by 
Brecht himself immediately on his 
return to Germany from exile in 
1947 and contains most of the 
short stories he wrote and con¬ 
sidered worth preserving. This 
volume is In the same format as 
Bertott Brecht; Plays, Volume 1, 
published last year. 15s 


THE BOHHBONi OF NAPlEi 

HAROLD ACTON'S superbly readable account of the most picturesque 
Kingdom In Europe from 1825 to 1861: 'a book you will love to road and 
hate to finish'—Sir Osbert Sitwell. Illustrated 50a 

6HEEN MEMORY 

L. A. 6. STRONG'S autobiography of his early life: 'the operative 
word Is loy’—Times Ut Supp. 30s 

DRAWN FROM IIFE 

ERNEST SHEPARD tells In text and drawings of his life as a school¬ 
boy and art-student over sixty years ago. Wustnlad 2Ss 




mi MOHHINO 

HOWARD FAST'S novel of 
the Battle of Lexington; ‘History 
lives In these pages’— Peter 
Green, Daily Telegraph. 15s 

METOPOTAMIAm 
THE MIODIE Em 

SIR LEONARD WpOLLEY'S 

last book, a sumptuous Art of the 
World volume. Is yet another 
triumph of brilliant scholarship 
and lucid exposition. With 60 
colour plates. 45a 


THE SOHOi OF 
HUGO WOIF 

ERIC SAMS. 'The fruit of deep 
study and sympathy with his sub¬ 
ject, this book should be on the 
shelf of every man who professes 
or calls himself musical. It Is a 
masterpiece.'—Gerald Moore, 
In his Foreword. 36s 


SYllABOB 
IH THE KITCHEN 

SYLLABUB of The Observer has 
collected his articles Into a book: 
'splendid, witty and learned and 
deliciously barbed'— 

Honor Tracy. 21a 




POETRY 


W. H. Auden 


A Change of Air 

Corns, heartburn, sinus headaches, such minor ailments 
Tell of estrangement between your name and you. 
Advise a change of air: heed them, but let 
The modesty of their discomfort warn you 
Against the flashy errands of your dreams. 

To grow a sailor’s beard, don monkish garb. 

Or trade in an agglutinative tongite 

With a stone-age culture would he mollycoddling; 

To go elsewhere is to withdraw from movement; 

A side-step, a short one, will convey you thither. 

Although its chaffinches, maybe, have learned 
The dialect of another river-basin, 

A fault transformed the local building stone. 

It has a priest, a post-mistress, an usher, 

Its children know they are not to beg from strangers. 

Within its average elsewherishness 

Your name is as a mirror answers, yourself 

How you behave in shops, the tips you give: 

It sides with neither, being outside both. 

But welcomes both with healing disregard. 

Nor, when you both return (you will, of course) 

Where luck and instinct originally brought you. 

Will it salute your reconciliation 

With farewell rites or populate your absence 

With reverent and irreverent anecdote. 

No study of your public re-appearance 
Will show, as judgment on a cure demands, 

A sudden change in love, ideas or diet: 

Your sojourn elsewhere will remain wordless 
Hiatus in your voluble biography. 

Fanatic scholarsliip at most may prove 
That you resigned from a Committee, unearth 
A letter from the Grand Duke to his cousin, 

Remarking, among more important gossip. 

That you seem less amusing than you were. 
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Poetry 


Theodore Roethke 


The Saginaw Song 


In Saginaw, in Saginaw, 

The wind blows up your feet, 

When the ladies’ guild puts on a feed, 
There’s beans on every plate. 

And if you cat more than you should, 
Destruction is complete. 

Out Hemlock Way there is a stream 
That some have called Swan Creek; 

The turtles have bloodsucker sores, 

And mossy filthy feet; 

The bottoms of migrating ducks 
Come off it much less neat. 

In Saginaw, in Saginaw 
Bartenders think no ill; 

But tliey’ve ways of indicating when 
You are not acting well: 

They throw you through the front plate glass 
And then send you tJie bill. 

I'he Morleys and the Burrows are 
The aristocracy; 

A likely thing for they’re no worse 
Than the likes of you or me,— 

A picture window’s one you can’t 
Raise up when you would pee. 

In Shaginaw, in Shaginaw 
I went to Shunday Shule; 

The only thing I ever learned 
Was culled the Golden Rhule,— 

But that’s enough for any man 
What’s not a proper fool. 


I took the pledge cards on my bike; 

I helped out with tl>e books; 

The stingy members when they signed 
Made witli tlreir stingy looks,— 

The largest contiibutions came 
From the town’s biggest crooks. 

In Saginaw, in Sa^aw, 

There’s never a household fart, 

For if it ever did occur. 

It would blow the place apart,— 

I met a woman who could break wind 
And she is my sweet-heart. 

O, I’m the genius of the world,— 

Of that you can be sh\ire. 

But alas, alack, and me achin’ back, 

I’m often a drunken boor; 

But when I die—and that won’t be soon- 
1’11 sing with dear Tom Moore, 

With that lovely man, Tom Moore. 

Coda: 

My father never used a stick. 

He slapped me with his hand; 

He was a Prussian through and through 
And knew how to command; 

I ran behind him every day 

He walked our greenhouse land. 

I saw a figure in a doud, 

A child upon her breast. 

And it was O, my mother O, 

And she was half-undressed. 

All women, O, are beautiful 
When they are half-undressed. 



Poetry 


9S 


Herbert Read 


Time and Being 


Wait while I shut the gate 
the wild wind is blowing 
and over the eastern wold 
the leaves of the trees and my tender thoughts 
are toss'd to the angry sea. 

We will walk over the fields till we reach 
the bare top of the hill 

where the world spins round like a gambler’s wheel 
and we and the sheep and the loose white stones 
must dance on its whirling rim. 

Beneath this black and tortur’d thorn 
let us rest as we take our bearing 
you and I in a universe 
where nothing is unless w'e utter 
and out of our words comes a Word. 

Nothing existed and something is born 
like a lamb on the cold gi'eeu grass 
our Word is bloody and hardly can stand 
bedraggl’d in \vind and bitten by thistle 
a bleat of distress. 

But it is ours this weanling cry 
not a thought but a poem 
it came out of the womb where nothing was 
from the empty house of Being 
in the time of another world 

Where the rafters are rough and the floors are bare 
where the walls are blank and no vent 
gives out on the wold or the sea 
and the only sound is the sound we make 
the dole of our wondering lips. 

The curtains of the night are golden 
the curtains of the day are gray 
We are cast for the trembling labour 
the shudder of pain as we slit the veil 
or die in the caul. 
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Poetry 


Thom Gunn 


Out of Breath 


‘I am out of breath because 
I’ve been trying to match deep 
sighs, groans, and gasps, when I was 
really more inclined to sleep. 

I doubt my fitness for such 
intensity. Far better, 

I tliink, to feel nothing much: 
“nothing” is exact. Somewhere 

in a badly lighted bar 
I’ll sit beside a drunk friend 


staring through the open door 
and play cards all the weekend. 

An agreeable life, that.’ 

'How will you live ?'—‘The same dull 
job will do. I’ll work without 
appearing to breathe at all.’ 

‘ The dead are out of breath .'—‘GoodI 
I’ll get mine back in secret 
and breathe low. For how else could 
I draw on a cigarette?’ 


Chester Kallman 


Sailing North 


Drop all wish to sing 
The slow quickening 
Of Apollonian spring. 

Sea here also is blue 
Though hardly that sea you 
Not long ago knew. 

You arc seen differently. 

All is oversung: 

Floes launch roars 
In some outlandish tongue; 
Winter dies rashly. 
Restraint serves the young. 

Wines of this volcanic shore 
Doze in the soil, so brief is 
Their probability. 

Like love? Well, it may be 


You must learn to love yourself 
At the close cunningly. 

You will entertain 
Certain poor weather; 

Fresh courtesies will 
Sprout with violence. 

Can any love explain 
Why gulls, glass-eyed, strain 
Towards North Cape dumbly? 

Can you, at hard mirrors 
For whole months lit. 

Keep sense enough not to go blind? 
Even returning south 
You will tote the reflection 
Of more props left behind;. 
Lemming and lizard already 
Scuttle paired when you mind. 



R» S. Thomcts 
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The Mill 


I am going back now 
Twenty years at least: 

Hardly his wife’s place 
In bed was cold than 
He was there instead 
And would not be moved. 

It seemed hard at first: 

Those who had waited 
For years on the one 
Now had the other 
Lying log-heavy 
And stiff in that room, 

That smelled of death 
Or mildew, or both. 

They just carried on; 

Washed him and changed him; 
He was one more beast 
To be fed and watered 
On that hill fann 
By the cloud wall. 

Why did they do it ? 

Was the meagre price 
Such bones can command 
In death’s market 
Worth all their trouble ? 

Had a seed of love. 

Left from the threshing. 


Found a crack in their hearts ? 
I called of an evening; 
Watched how the lamp 
Explored the contours 
Of his face’s map. 

On the wall his shadow 
Grew stern as he talked 
Of the old exploits 
With the plough and scythe. 

I read him the psalms; 

Said prayers and was still. 

In the long silence 
I heard in the drawers 
The mice that rustled; 

In the shallow grate 
The small fire’s petals 
Withered and fell. 


Nine years in that bed 
From season to season 
The huge frame rotted. 
While the jxist’s slow stream, 
Flowing through his head. 
Kept the rusty mill 
Of the mind turning. 

It was I it groimd. 


VTole Soyinka 


Season 


Rust is ripeness 

Rust, and the wilted com-plume; 

Pollen is mating-time when swallows 
Weave a dance 
Of feathered arrows 
Thread com-stalks in winged 
Streaks of light. And, we loved to hear 
Spliced phrases of tlie wind, to hear 
Rasps in tlie field, where corn-leaves 
Pierce like bamboo slivers. 

Now, gamerers we 
Awaiting rust on tassels, draw 
Long shadows from the dusk, wreathe 
The thatch in wood-smoke. Laden stalks 
Ride the germ’s decay—we await 
The promise of the rust. 
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Poetry 


Tlie Generous Days 

(Aetat 18 ) 


His arc the generous days that balance 
Soul and body. Should lie hear the trumpet 
Behind the sun that sends its thinning ray 
Penetrating to the marrow— 

At once one \vith that cause, he’d throw 
Himself across some high far parapet, 

Body die to soul down the sheer way 
Of consummation in the summons. 

His also are the days when sliould he greet 
Her who goes walking, looking for a brooch 
Under broad leaves at dusk beside the path 
— And sidelong looks at him as tliough she thoiight 
His smile might hide the gleam she sought— 

He would run up to her and each 
Find the lost clasp hid in them both, 

Soul live to body where they meet. 

Body soul, soul body, seem one breath, 

Or the twined shadows of the sun, his will, 

In these his generous days, to prove 
Ilis own true nature only is to give. 

Wholly to die, or wholly else to live 1 
Body to soul, and let the bright cause kill. 

Or soul to body, let the blood make love. 

Giving is death m life and life in death. 

After, of course, will come a time not this 
When he’ll be taken, stripped, strapped to a wheel 
That is a world, and has the power to change 
The brooch’s gold, the trumpet scarlet blaze 
—The lightning in the bones those generous days— 
Into what drives a system, like a fuel. 

Then to himself he will seem loathed and strange 
Have thoughts yet colder than the thing he is. 


Stephen Spender 
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new authors 


JOHN WILLIAMS a dreadfully accurate picture of a 

boozy young womanizer.. .the author 
on tllC» way out never puts a pint wrong Feb. 


FITZROY FRAZER 

wounds 
in the flesh 


enfant terrible among Caribbean writers, 
with an almost outrageous sense of 
theridlculousand afearful knowledge 
of his national weakness Mar. 


ROBIN COOK wanted to chip my way out of that 

background which held me like a flea 
the crust in a block of ice, and crime was the 
on Its uppers only chisel i could find’ May 


ALEX HAMILTON the story of the ‘Captain’ and Philippa 

Jell in the riverside ‘saloon bar’ world 
as If she under London’s large and looming 

were mine sky April 


NEW AUTHORS LTD 



AN ENTERPRISE 
OF THE HUTCHINSON 
GROUP 




Books on the world today 

The Wall 
Has Two 
Sides: 

A Portrait of 
China Today 

FELIX GREENE 

‘No one can travel in China without 
feeling enchanted, angry, overwhelmed, 
frustrated, touched, saddened, optimistic, 
puzzled—everything but bored.’ 

So writes Felix Greene (cousin of Graham 
Greene) of the 10,000-mile journey he 
made through China to take a dose look at 
her social and economic awakening. 
Written with acute intelligence and 
humour, Mr. Greene’s book brilliantly 
balances the important and serious 
observations he has to make with the very 
personal story of his travels. 

January 11th, 25s. 

Guilty Land 

PATRICK 
VAN RENSBURG 

In 1958 Patrick van Rensburg was a 
promising young South African 
diplomat, dedicated to the Nationalist 
cause and moving in the best circles of the 
Boer world. 

In 1960 he was organising the boycott of 
South African goods in Lx)ndon, an exile 
from South Africa. What can make a man 
change so fundamentally ? 

In this book he takes us through his 
up-bringing and the agonizing survey of 
South African history and the South 
African scene which forced him to reject 
his own roots and go into opposition. 

January 11 th, 18 s. 

JONATHAN CAFE 



Zhe Zem Quarterly 

each a rich compendium of art and writing 

image of BRITAIN I. Edited by Thoitias Mabry Cranrill. 
Surveyed in this first of two numbers devoted to Britain 
j are more than a dozen facets of contemporary British 
I culture. Among the contributors are Henry Green, A. L. 
Rowse, Hugh Gaitskell, Alan Sillitoe, Ted Hughes, Philip 
Larkin, Elizabeth Jennings, and Oom Moraas.. Pholo- 
graphs of British writers and others by Hans Beacham. 
Drawings of Americans by Ronald Searle and Rowland 
Emett. Cloth 304 pp. $4.00 

IMAGE OF BRITAIN II. Edited by Thomas Mabry Cran> 
fill. A continuation of Image of Britain I, this volume is 
largely a collection of contemporary essays in crjticism 
on British themes, with special attention to literature and 
the fine arts. Contributors include the young and already 
noteworthy in English letters, as wall as the long-estab* 
lished and celebrated—Stephen Spender, Joyce Cary, 
Martin Green, W, H. Auden, James Michie, John Leh* 
mann, Peter Redgrove. Drawings by Edward Bawden; 
photograph! by Hans Beacham. 

Cloth C. 300 pp. $4.00 

IMAGE OF SPAIN. Edited by Ramon Martinez-Lopez. 
In making selections for this issue, dedicated to con¬ 
temporary letters, art, and thought in Spain, the most 
representative and effective pieces in each field have 
bean chosen, whether the authors now reside in Spain or 
live in exile. 

Profusely illustrated Cloth 284 pp. $4.00 

IMAGE OF ITALY. Edited by William Arrowsmith. Be¬ 
cause modem Italian culture—its poetry, music, architec¬ 
ture, and painting—has been so extensively reported 
abroad, this Issue gives dimVnsion to an image of Italian 
life as seen and experienced by Itillani. Photographs by 
Russell Lae, Cloth 350 pp $4.00 

IMAGE OF AUSTRALIA. Forthcoming. 

Edited by Joseph Jonai Summer, 1962 $4.00 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS,' Austin. Texas, USA 



NOTES & TOPICS 


Miss Harriet Weaver 

M ISS Harriet Shaw Weaver, whose 
death at the age of eighty-five was 
announced in The Times of October i6th, was 
so modest and self-effacing a woman that her 
generous patronage of men of letters was hardly 
known beyond the circle of those who benefited 
by it. And of these persons, now that James 
Joyce and Wyndham Lewis are dead, there is 
no writer living who owes her as great a debt 
of gratitude as I do. On reading the announce¬ 
ment of her death, I immediately wrote a letter 
to The Times, which was not published. So 
I hope you will allow me the space to offer my 
tribute at somewhat greater length. 

As proprietor of The Egoist Press, Miss 
Weaver was the first publisher of Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, of 
Wyndham Lewis’s first novel Tarr, of poems by 
Miss Marianne Moore, and of my own first book 
of poems Prufrocl{ and Other Observations. 
In these publishing ventures, she was guided 
by the counsel of Ezra Pound, himself the first 
champion and impresario of Joyce, Lewis, 
Marianne Moore, and myself. But Miss 
Weaver’s support, once given, remained stead¬ 
fast. Her great disappointment was her failure 
to persuade any printer in this country to take 
the risk of printing Ulysses', her subsequent 
generasity to James Joyce, and her .solicitude for 
his welfare and that of his family, knew no 
bounds. I presume that she possessed ample 
means, but she lived very frugally: I imagine 
that her publishing usually showed a deficit; 
and the money that she devoted to the cause of 
literature must have amounted to a substantial 
part of her fortune. 

Miss Weaver also published a fortnightly 
periodical, which begin as The New Free- 
woman, but which in my time and to the end 
was called The Egoist. I succeeded Richard 
Aldington as assistant editor for the last year 
or two of its existence. Aldington had gone 
off to the war, and Pound nominated me to be 
his successor. As cditor-in<hicf. Miss Weaver 
limited her control to publishing instalments of 
a philosophical work by her friend Miss Dora 
Marsden. An instalment occupied the first half 
of each issue; and the assistant editor was 
allowed to fill up the remaining pages with 
whatever matter nc liked or could obtain. I 
deeply regret my folly in throwing away my 
file copies many years ago, and 1 cannot now 
remcinber how I filled the pages at my disposal. 


Two or three of my own early essays appeared 
there, notably “Tradition and tJic Individual 
Talent"; and at least once I filled a column 
with Letters to the Editor—of my own com¬ 
position, and under fictitious names. I also en¬ 
joyed the use of the office, a small room in some 
building in the Adclphi, occasionally visited, 1 
believe, by a charwoman. It was all great fun, 
my first experience of editorship. 

In 1932 1 dedicated my Selected Essays to this 
good, kind, unassuming, courageous, and 
lovable woman, to whom 1 owe so much. What 
other publisher in 1917 (the Hogarth Press was 
not yet in existence) would, I wonder, have 
taken Prufroc^f 

T. S. Eliot 


Our Universities 

O NE OF THE most important facts about 
our universities is that so few people go 
to them. The number which they now admit 
is larger than it was before the war and the 
creation of new universities will increase it 
within the next decade, but even by the end 
of this period it will not exceed 200,000. This 
will still represent a smaller percentage than 
the number of those who are educated to this 
level in France, and a very much smaller per¬ 
centage than the number, only a little short of 
4,000,000, who arc going diis autumn to univer¬ 
sities or university colleges in the United States. 

The comparison with the United States is of 
particular interest because the difference in 
numbers reflects a radical difference in the con¬ 
ception of the nature and purposes of univer¬ 
sity education. In England, the main function 
of the universities has traditionally been to 
irovide gentlemen of leisure with a tinge of 
earning and to prepare men and, more recendy 
and to a lesser extent, women for the liberal 
professions. The first of these functions has 
iap-sed with the change in the social climate and 
the virtual disappearance of gentlemen of 
leisure, but the second sUll remains dominant. 

The emphasis has indeed shifted in various 
w'ays. The proportion of university graduates 
who go into the Church has very much 
diminished; the proportion of those who become 
teachers has increased; there is a condnual in¬ 
crease in the number of those who engage in 
scientific research. For the higher reaches of 

A. J. Ayer, author of Language, Truth and 
Logic and The Problem of Knowledge, is 
Professor of Philosophy at Oxford. He is at 
present teaching at City College in New 
York.. 
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the Civil Service a university education is nowr 
de rigueur. But it is still far from being thought 
essential for a man of business or for a tech¬ 
nician. Access to our universities is ceasing to 
be the prerogative of wealth, but we continue 
to reserve them for the formation of an intel¬ 
lectual and administrative ^lite. 

As ONE MIGHT EXPECT, thc American outlook 
is much more democratic. What with us 
remains a privilege is coming by them to be 
regarded as a right. 

For example, it is thc official policy of thc 
state of California that facilities for higher 
education should be provided for every young 
man and woman who has attained an academic 
standard which certainly need not exceed the 
ordinary level of our G.C.E. This is resulting in 
a fantastic increase in thc number of those 
attending thc state university and in thc num¬ 
ber and size of state and city colleges. A conse¬ 
quence which has to be admitted is that thc 
scholastic level of many of these places is rather 
low. It is easy for us to ridicule a system which 
makes it possible to take courses in book¬ 
keeping, or carpentry, or the technique of being 
a drum majorette. 

But it is also easy to talk too glibly about a 
lowering of academic standards. If one judges 
the American system not by its abuses, which 
American educationists themselves condemn, 
but by its average product, then it is by no 
means clear that there is such an overall decay 
of standards as to offset the benefit of spreading 
some degree of learning over a very much wider 
field. In all American universities, the under¬ 
graduate curriculum is less specialised than in 
ours; at the time that he takes his first degree 
the American undergraduare is therefore likely 
to know less than his English counterpart about 
thc subject of his major interest. But this 
deficiency is made good at thc graduate level. 
It can hardly be maintained that those who are 
doing graduate work at Harvard or Princeton or 
the Better colleges of the university of Cali¬ 
fornia arc on the average any less capable or 
learned than thc products of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. Thc difTercnce.s are at the bottom of thc 
scale rather than at the top. 

In general, I see no reason to believe that 
broadening thc field of higher education would 
lead to a decline in thc quality and number of 
those who graduate with first or second-class 
honours. On the contrary it is probable that at 
least their number would be increased. Thc 
lowering of standards would consist rather in 
tht provision of some form of higher education 
tot a much larger number of riiosc who, by 
present criteria, arc capable of achieving thiri 


class honours at best. But would this be such a 
very bad thing? Surely thc function of a univer¬ 
sity is not omy to train specialists, but also to 
awaken an interest in ideas, to enable young 
men and women to develop some independence 
of judgment, even merely to give them some 
intellectual and social breathing space before 
they set out on thc narrow roads of their careers. 
And these ends can be attained by a much 
wider class than that of thc best candidates for 
honours. For those who are less academically 
gifted it might be suitable to introduce a more 
general form of education, on thc American 
model. If it were practicable to extend the 
minimum period for thc completion of an 
undergraduate course of study from three years 
to four, it might even be made a general rule 
that specialisation should not start until thc 
second year. This idea has already been put into 
practice with some success at thc University of 
North Staffordshire. 

No doubt the Americans have gone too far 
and too fast in this direction. The mill itself 
deteriorates when too many people arc put 
through it. But it is even more clear that we 
arc not going far or fast enough. 

Thc trouble is not that our academic require¬ 
ments are too stringent; it ought to be possible, 
with a sound educational system, to triple our 
present university intake without relaxing the 
criteria which are satisfied by thc weakest who 
arc now admitted. The trouble is that our 
schools are not equipped to produce a sufficient 
number of candidates who reach even this un¬ 
exacting standard. It is at the level of thc 
primary schools that the problem must first be 
tackled. Without a radical reorganisation of our 
entire state school system, I fear that even the 
present modest programme for university ex¬ 
pansion will be hard to fulfil. 

A further obstacle to its fulfillment is that we 
have not yet succeeded in giving much prestige 
to a university education as such. Oxford and 
Cambridge do command prc.stigc, but this is 
still more on social than on intellectual grounds; 
it docs not extend to the red brick universities. 
Academically thc gap can be diminished; most 
easily perhaps by giving money to these univer¬ 
sities to enable them to build up strong depart¬ 
ments in selected subjects. But the problem of 
thc difference in social prestige will still remain, 
and it is not easy to see how it can be over¬ 
come. It has its roots too deeply in the English 
character. 

Stendhal wrote of us in 1838 that “the entire 
life of the English consists in preoccupation 
with rank." Unhappily, this is one of thc tactors 
that is most resistant to social change. 

A.]. Ay&t 
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Politicians and Scientists 

By Edward Shils 


P ROFESSOR R. V. Jones in his recent 
contribution to the debate on “Scientists in 
Politics," recalled that, 

Sir Winston Churchill once remarked to me 
that Socrates had said that there could be good 
government only when kings were philosophers 
and philosophers were kings. Sir Winston 
regarded his wartime relations with scientists 
as achieving this end; his was the power and 
ours the philosophy. 

Scientists are not ordinarily brought into the 
service of governments on grounds of their 
deep philosophical powers. Nor is it generally 
asserted that they should be brought in as 
counsellors to range freely over the whole field 
of policy, a!.sessing men and motives and the 
whole landscape of alternative ends. The argu¬ 
ment for their iiulispcnsability in modern 
government is rooted not in any conviction as 
to the breadth of their wisdom but in their 
expertise in a definite range of problems. They 
arc prized not for their capacity to replace 
political judgment by scientific judgment, nor 
for their greater ease in comprehending a broad 
scene and to see the hidden interdependence of 
its parts. Their skill is generally thought to be 
a narrower one and their capacity for 
contributing to the process of decision more 
segmental and specific to their scientific com¬ 
petence. Even Sir Charles Snow who more than 
anyone else has argued for the greater assimila¬ 
tion of scientists into the highest public affairs 
and who rests his case not on the expertise of 
the scientist but on his belief that scientists have 
an outlook which is valuable beyond their 
specific scientific competence, builds his argu¬ 
ment on an elaborate historical polemic against 
the late Lord Cherwell who roamed at will 
over subjects far from his own scientific 
experience. 

The intimate relationship between king- 
politician and philosopher-scientist, between 
Sir Winston Churchill, when he was in and 
out of office, and Lord Cherwell, is an example 
of the “court politics” which Sir Charles so 
distrusts, of the unconfined scientific overlord 
of which The Times disapproves. It is a politics 
of personal trust and favour, a politics which 
skirts around official forms and takes no heed 
of the official distribution of powers or the 

Prof in Two Worlds: The Official life 
of Professor F. A. liniemann, VUeount Cherwell. 
By Thi Pavl of Bitcr.whemj. CoWins, 45s. 


“rules of the game” of committee or depart¬ 
ment. Yet if a scientific adviser to government 
is to have scope to express his breadth of out¬ 
look and his foresightiulness, he must be in a 

f iosition in which decisions of broad range and 
ong-lasting effects arc made. Something like 
“court politics,” carrying with it relatively easy 
access to the head or the government, are 
implied. 

Sir Charles has unnecessarily simplified his 
analysis of the frightfully complicated problem 
of the right way to bring the talents of scientists 
into governmental service. In choosing the 
Tizard-Lindemann conflict, he has picked one 
personality to whom he ascribes a temperament 
obstinate, rude, and egocentric—whicn would 
have disrupted even the best organised system 
of committee politics such as is preferred by Sir 
Charles and The Times. Tlzard, on the other 
hand, was an ideal committee manager. The 
whole matter has been further and still more 
unnecessarily muddled by the complexity of 
Lindemann’s personality and the uneven diver¬ 
sity of his talents and experiences, which have 
permitted Sir Charles to depict them in such 
tones that he does not appear qualified even to 
play a reasonably competent part in court 
politics. These variegated qualities have cer¬ 
tainly justified the mosaic of corrections of his¬ 
torical detail and biographical perspective 
adduced by Professor Jones, Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt and now most recendy the Earl of 
Birkenhead.* The latter in particular by his 
effort to acknowledge the unworthy side of the 
Prof’s character as well as to show his merits, 
has made the task of resolving the general 
issues even more demanding. If the Professor 
was always wrong in his judgment in scientific 
matters, or if he was mainly concerned to enjoy 
the pleasures of the companionship of the 
mighty and to throw his own weight around— 
as he appears to be from Sir Charts’ portrait— 
then a clear condemnation of both the Prof and 
his scientific overlordship could have been 
rendered. The portrait which emerges from 
his new biography shows a man who 
although undoubtedly capable of arousing 
and feeling affection would have been a bully 
as a committee chairman. On Lindemann as a 
committee member, Lord Birkenhead's picture 
is subtler and juster than Sir Charles’, but it is 
probably not too different in its implicit con- 
dusvons that he was a most meonvement man 
to haNC ahoux. We waa mtonNement on. a toxn- 
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mittee not because he was wrong and not only 
because he so often disagreed but because he 
disagreed so acrimoniously. Yet as a general 
counsellor and confidante, he was, as Lord 
Birkenhead inclines us to believe, probably in¬ 
valuable. Through his influence on Sir Winston 
Churchill, both when he was in opposition and 
when he was Prime Minister, he contributed 
markedly to a greater sympathy with scientific 
work and a greater readiness to turn to it and 
to heed its recommendations. Irritated though 
many scientists might have been by Linde- 
mann’s scientific and personal quirks, they 
probably benefited by having at court a person 
who, even if he was not a personal friend, was 
a friend of science and of the more intimate 
assimilation of science and scientists into the 
process of decision. He was able to get a hearing 
for scientists when some other person, less en¬ 
dowed with scientific authority or less highly 
placed could not have done so. Moreover he was 
often capable of imaginative enterprises based 
on his scientific experience of which no one else 
had thought before. 

T he questions raised by Sir Charles and 
then left hanging have still not been settled 
by Lord Birkenhead or any of the immensely 
well-informed and circumspect participants in 
the events discussed and in their subsequent 
discussion. The first question concerns the 
special gifts of scientists which tjualify them 
to be drawn into the consideration of high 
policy. The second is the question as to how 
the special qualities of scientists should be in¬ 
corporated into the processes of decision. 

Some observers think that scientists possess 
in the “scientific method” a canon of judgment 
which enables them to be more detached, more 
capable of envisaging alternatives, and more 
foresightful than the non-scientist. Sir Charles 
inclines towards this view. 

There is no doubt that a good scientist does 
have the "future directedness,” of which Sir 
Charles speaks, in his scientific work proper. 
It is a real question as to whether scienusts, 
more than anyone else, are gifted with fore¬ 
sight beyond tne sphere of their own scientific 
experience. Sir Charles seems to think this is so 
but his eulogy of Tizard provides no evidence 
of scientists exercising more than the foresight 
directed to possible scientific discoveries. 

This scientific fokesicht is, however, not the 
only quality which a scientist must have if he 
is to TC not just a competent research worker 
but also an adviser to government. Scientific 
foresight is a foresight fertilised by his pro¬ 
found dwelling among the events he has been 
investigating lot a loqg time. But a sciendfic 
adviser to government, whether as an overlord 


or as a committee member must often offer 
advice about something more than the probable 
scientific or technological outcome of a certain 
line of investigation or the probability of certain 
technological invention. He must go beyond 
that into other spheres with wh^ch he does not 
deal so deeply. He must make guesses about 
the outcomes of alternate ways of spending the 
funds available for research, he must make some 
estimates as to whether results more important 
for the larger enterprise might not be achieved 
if the existing scientific or technological—or 
military—resources are used in a different way. 

This is a higher type of foresight. It is very 
likely that, at this point, Tizard was right as 
against Lindemann when he opposed the con¬ 
centration of British bombing on German cities, 
not so much because he thought it would be 
militarily useless but because he thought it 
was not the best way to use scarce resources. 
Tizard thought that it would have been better 
to use more of the bombing resources for anti¬ 
submarine warfare. Lindemann was wrong here 
not only because his foresight about the physical 
consequences of the aerial bombardment of 
cities was incorrect but because this foresight 
was not broad enough to encorrmass the wider 
or strategic range of events. Despite Lindc- 
mann’s failure to do so, outstanding scientists 
concerned with defence policy have shown an 
increasing aptitude to think in tenns of com¬ 
binations of strategic alternatives. 

There is still a third type of foresight, charac¬ 
terised, not by its being, as Sir Charles would 
have it, more futurc-cfirccted but by its still 
greater breadth, and by the quality of the objects 
towards which it is addressed. This is the fore¬ 
sight into the prospective forms of human 
action. Had Lindemann possessed this sort of 
foresight when he considered his bombing pro¬ 
posal, he would have foreseen more accurately 
the responses of German working men and 
their families to the destruction or damage of 
their homes. He would have rendered a more 
accurate judgment about the capacity of the 
German fire-^hting services, etc. to cope with 
the danger. From time to time, Sir Charles 
seems to suggest that scientists are more likely 
to possess this sort of foresight than the better 
government official or political leader or 
publicist or social scientist—all of whom 
presumably fall on the other side of the line 
which separates the future-directed culture of 
science n'om the existential, or even past- 
directed, culture of the humaniues. On the con¬ 
trary, it seems to me that scientists are as poorly 
endowed with this kind of foresight and under¬ 
standing as anyone else. 

Even if scientists are not any more realisdcally 
and detachedly foresightful amut hunun affairs 
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and the fate of societies than anyone else, there 
still would be very convincing reasons to have 
them sharing in tne management of important 
decisions in which scicntinc and technological 
realities and potentialities are involved. If 
scientists are not especially gifted with this last 
type of foresight, should they not be confined 
to the order of facts in which they are scientifi¬ 
cally experienced? Can their judgment be so 
segregated that they will not enter into the 
political sphere to render judgments on matters 
about which they have no more expertise than 
the next man or perhaps even a little less? 

This segregation can perhaps be carried out 
on the administratively lowest levels of policy¬ 
making such as those which involve research on 
plant-breeding, bridge-building, fisheries, etc. 
This segregation can certainly ne realised in the 
execution of research itself—although as we 
have seen in the case of the nuclear scientists in 
the United States, participation in the Man¬ 
hattan Project generated an influential political 
outlook and movement of which Pugwash 
is only one of the many repercussions. It can 
scarcely be realised in the formation of any 
policy concerning research on matters bearing 
on national security. 

The best that one can hope for is that the 
scientists at the highest level of policy—whether 
they arc “overlords,” “court” scientific advisers, 
or committee men—will try to be as circumspect 
in their judgments about the situations on which 
their scientific and technological schemes for 
research and developments will bear, as they are 
on the schemes themselves. Terribly serious 
problems of political prejudice and of attach¬ 
ment to one’s own favourite scientific and tech¬ 
nological ideas arc intertwined there. They 
afflict the greatest scientists as much as they 
afflict lesser scientists, and the other lesser 
breeds, the politicians, publicists, and human¬ 
istic social scientists. 


A ll this being so or at least having 
- some chance of being so, what lessons are 
there for us in the “Tizard-Lindemann prob¬ 
lem”? The first lesson is that the committee 
as a means of making scientific policy or any 
policy which involves sciences, guarantees 
nothing. A strong and artful personality in 
the chairmanship can have his way with a 
committee, probably more with a part-time com¬ 
mittee than with a full-time committee. The 
committee svstem does seem to ensure the con¬ 
sideration of a diversity of views but it certainly 
docs not guarantee that the consideration will 
be intellectually just or politically sagacious. 
On the other side, scientific advice through the 
politics of “the court,” which Sir Charles sees 


exemplified in the iniquities which he attributes 
to Lindcmann, are neither avoidable, nor as 
Lord Birkenhead, Professor Jones, and others 
have shown, pernicious. 

Decisions have to be made at the peaks of the 
pyramid of power. They cannot all be made 
below the level of the courts and ultimately an 
individual, a Minister or the Prime Minister 
or the President must bear the responsibility. 
It would be ridiculous to expect a person in such 
a responsible position to eschew the possible 
advantages of one intimate adviser whom he 
trusts to speak with him freely and un- 
inhibitedly, and without the restraints imposed 
by the boundaries of academic disciplines. 

There are, of course, great dangers. The 
scientists who seek such posts or who are likely 
to enter into the career of which such posts are 
the culmination, might by the time they attain' 
great influence have lost their contact with 
what is most living and growing in contem¬ 
porary science. This danger is not much less 
at the lower levels of the committee chairman 
or of the scientific administrator and organiser. 

The safeguards lie partly in the internal in¬ 
tegrity of the scientific community itself—an 
integrity which embraces the younger scientists 
who are the vital centres of their subjects into a 
single network from which the older and most 
publicly eminent scientists have not broken their 
personal ties. This might maintain the fresh 
vigour of the purely scientific foresight of which 
Sir Charles rightly makes so much. It might 
also make scientists more reserved in their press¬ 
ing of opinions on matters on which they have 
litue experience or knowledge. It might fortify 
their modesty about the possession of that 
other, trans-scientific, foresight. 

The proper employment of the specialised 
foresight of the scientist by the politician and 
administrator depends on the capacities of the 
latter as much as those of the former. The 
king must become something of a philosopher, 
but he must remain a king. The fusion of 
scientist and politician, at any level and in any 
form, offers no assurance of moral sensibility 
or of far-reaching prudence. 

That other foresight, the wider and more 
human foresight, is as yet a gift given to very 
few. It might be, as far as we know, the fruit 
of experience and study. In so far as it is the 
fruit of experience, a few scientists, like the 
rarest and greatest politicians might acquire it 
in the course of time. In sa far as it is tne fruit 
of study, it will probably have to be the fruit, 
as yet untasted by practically anyone apart from 
geniuses like Lord Keynes and Max Weber, of 
that newer form of prudence, the slowly appear¬ 
ing and still unharvested third culture of the 
social sciences. 
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The colour photographs of Siena and the 
country round ... have achieved something 
of the quality of the Sienese murals themselves, 
several of which are also reproduced ...’ 
Comuiueur Numerous pheu^raphs jos. 
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The Drift of Things 

Letter from New York — By Irving Kristol 


I CAN UNDERSTAND whv DlOSt Visiting 
Englishmen find I'tmmobiltsme AmSricatn 
positively exhilarating, as compared with 
Vimmobtlisme Anglais. Our version is so splen¬ 
didly agitated. This country is just chock £ull 
of individual opportunities—it really is, even if 
the Chamber of Commerce says so. Men move 
around, from seaboard to seaboard and beyond, 
from university to university, university to 
government and politics, office work to busi¬ 
ness, business to journalism, journalism to 
finance—frustration we know, but not stagna¬ 
tion. It has been estimated that one-fifth of our 
factory workers have, at one time or another, 
owned a small business 1 Yet all this individual 
activity, this genuinely free enterprise, some¬ 
how manages to add up to a society whose 
prime characteristic at this moment is one of 
drift. 

This quality of drift has been flagrantly dis¬ 
played in the current hoop-la over fallout 
shelters. I am sure your press has told you all 
about this affair, to your incredulous amuse¬ 
ment: the glossy advertisements for shelters 
with built-in cocktail lounges, the subtle 
jcsuitical reflections on the morality of shooting 
your unsheltered neighbour who seeks admi.s- 
sion, the pious commercials (“How Much is 
Your Family’s Life Worth?’’) and the solemn 
official hypocrisy: it makes me sick to my 
American stomach even to mention these 
things. I don’t know whether shelters ought to 
be built, or how they should be built, or where 
they should be built, or by whom—only the 
government has the information that could 
enable one to make a reasonable judgment, and 
only the government has the resources to trans¬ 
late this judgment into national policy. But the 
government is—well, it is, in the person of 
President Kennedy, busy selling subscriptions 
to Uje magazine. That, at least, is how I inter¬ 
pret the President’s letter in Life's issue on fall¬ 
out shelters, telling us “to read and seriously 
consider the contents of the magazine.’’ {N.B.: 
to “seriously consider,” not to believe.) Why 
should the President use this peculiar method 
of getting in touch with me on such an impor¬ 
tant issue? I don’t know; President Kennedy is 
becoming more of a mystery every uay. 
Last May, he announced the initiation of a 
long-range, nationwide programme to esublish 


communal fallout shelters, properly constructed 
and supplied. Then in July he announced that 
he would soon let the American people know 
what each individual citizen could do “to 
protect his family.” Now he is allowing his 
civil defence experts, under pressure from a 
handful of purblind Congressmen, and under 
the editorial supervision of Henry Luce, to 
revise the official manual on fallout shelters so 
as to minimise the damage a nuclear bombing 
would do, I can sec that the President has a 
problem: he must persuade the Russians that 
he intends to resist aggression, with full force 
if necessary; and he can’t make this persuasion 
effective if he simultaneously demoralises the 
American people with a graphic picture of what 
nuclear war would truly mean. Mr. Khrushchev 
simply tries to keep his people in ignorance; 
Mr. Kennedy docs not have that option. But 
surely this dilemma could be resolved in some 
other way than by swaddling it in frivolity, 
huckstcrism, and official double-talk. 

There is a witticism going the rounds of Wash¬ 
ington to the effect that President Kennedy 
ought to read a book called Profiles in Courage. 
I do not myself believe that his performance 
during his first year derives from any sudden 
timidity or failure of nerve. It is, rather, that 
the power of drift in American politics—the 
social inertia produced by so much individual 
activity, the paralysis of the general will pro¬ 
duced by so much personal wilfulness, the 
anarchy of purpose produced by so much in¬ 
dividual purposefulness—can be so overwhelm¬ 
ing that any politician who merely keeps afloat 
has the illusion of accomplishing something. 
Certainly the many intelligent and vigorous 
men with whom the President has surrounded 
himself arc anything but disillusioned. They 
are aggressively busy, working hard with an 
air of high-spirited dedication. Nor do they lack 
for things to do: in an organisation so huge 
and sprawling and conmlex ^s the U.S. govern¬ 
ment, there is an infinity of work for idle 
hands. Simply bringing a semblance of order 
into the chaos of the Pentagon could absorb the 
finest talents of this generation for the next five 
years. But this is not exactly what one has in 
mind when one talks of political leadership. 

In foreign affairs, the absence of such leader- 
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DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY AND 


REAPPRAISALS 
IN HISTORY 

J H HEXTER 

A series of Mstorical studies (includ¬ 
ing the famous ENCOUNTER article, 
‘Storm over the Gentry ’) which makes 
a practical and witty protest against 
the use of imprecise and inaccurate 
language in historical writing. 30s 


MY LIFE AND 
MUSIC 

ARTUR SCHNABEL 

With an 1 ntroductlon by Edward Crankshaw 

‘It is fascinating to read an auto¬ 
biography such as this, ingenuously 
written and very true in character 
with the man as I knew him,’ Sir 
Malcolm Sargent 30s 
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In Honour of OPQOOCH 
Planned and Edited by A 0 Sarklssian 

‘There are few scholars who would 
not be honoured by a collection which 
includes such names as Butterfield, 
Langer, Barraclough, Toynbee, Mario 
Toscano, Macartney, Ritter Renouvin, 
and Baumont, among many others; 
... a collection which introduces the 
layman to the breadth and interest 
of historical studies, and will, no 
doubt, help to continue Dr. Gooch’s 
most memorable achievement, the 
dissemination of a love for good 
historical writing.’ Brian Chaptnan, 
The Guabdian 468 


EDMUND CAMPION by 

EVELYN WAUGH 

.. one of the best and most readable 
books about any English Catholic to 
be written since the Reformation.’ 
Peter Levi The Oathouc Timbs 26s 
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ship has been somewhat disguised by an 
unctuous stress on “patience,” “responsibility,” 
and “ultimate determination” to see things 
through. Thus, on Berlin, the kevstone of 
American policy has become a stuoborn in¬ 
sistence on our right of free access to that city 
—a right which Khrushchev, so far from chal¬ 
lenging, has repeatedly affirmed. I do not know 
how, or why, this happened; I suppose some 
lawyer in tnc State Department drew up a 
memorandum that arrived on time, whereas the 
other memoranda were lost in the mail. Any¬ 
way, having taken a firm, principled, and un¬ 
compromising stand against a spectre, we were 
helpless before the reality of Soviet pressure 
against the real Berlin, which is a city inhabited 
by people and not merely a geographical focus 
for certain American rights of access. In retro¬ 
spect, Western indifference to the amputation 
of August 13th was a disaster whose dimensions 
are only beginning to be appreciated. And what 
was Washington’s first reaction to the Wall? 
For one full week, our government saw it only 
as a splendid occasion for propaganda, a juicy 
illustration of the fact that we arc for Freedom 
while those mendacious Russians aren't: the 
Voice of America worked overtime, Ed Murrow 
was on all the front pages. Perhaps it simply 
did not occur to anyone that the Berliners might 
panic, or the West Germans become restive. 
More likely, it was instinctively felt that turn¬ 
ing the issue over to the Voice of America was 
the kind of “action” that avoided unpleasant 
and distracting conflicts: with our Allies, with 
the neutrals, with Congress. And when every¬ 
one in the White House is so btrsy with the 
machinery of government (including, of course, 
the public relations machinery), one doesn’t go 
out of one’s way to look for trouble. 

American intellectuals out of office tend to 
be astigmatic; in office they become myopic. 
There is no one so short-sighted as an intel¬ 
lectual obsessed with the idea of practicality. 
Many conservative people in this country were 
more than a little alarmed at the thought of a 
horde of liberal professors clustering around 
the centre of national power. But their appre¬ 
hensions were baseless. Not that the liberal pro¬ 
fessors have become conservative, are seduced 
by an Establishment (we don’t have any), or 
are in any way “corrupted” by power. It’s just 
that, barring a situation of national emergency, 
the sheer, routine exercise of this power, in 
such a country as America, absorbs all their 
attention and energy. 

I’ll give you an example. Some friends of 
mine ml that it’s time a little movement got 
under way with the aim of popularising the 
idea of an “Atlantic Community”—that is, a 


common market of ail the Nato nations and 
some common political mstitutions as well. 
These men are not utopian one-worlders; they 
don’t foresee any single dramatic act of federa¬ 
tion; but they do envisage some small, specific 
steps that could be initiated at this time. They 
have discussed this matter with various New 
Frontiersmen, and have always encountered the 
same reaction; a glazed and abstracted bene¬ 
volence, quickly succeeded by an animated dis¬ 
course on the chances of persuading Congress 
to pass a more flexible Reciprocal Trade Law 
this spring. Managing Congress, cajoling Con¬ 
gress, intimidating Congress, coming to terms 
with every single vested interest represented in 
Congress, somehow, anyhow, getting things 
through Congress—this is the dominating, the 
all-absorbing theme. To any suggestion that 
the President raise his sights a bit—that it 
might actually be easier to get a Reciprocal 
Trade Law through Congress if each Congress¬ 
man knew his vole would affect, not merely 
bicycles or woollen shirts, but the destiny of 
the Western alliance—there is the* rejoinder 
that public opinion must first be made favour¬ 
ably disposed. And if one doggedly points out 
that the grcatc.st single influence-on public 
opinion to-day is the President, in his words as 
much as in his actions, one is impatiently in¬ 
formed that the President’s relations with 
Congrc-ss arc in far too delicate an equilibrium 
to allow for such executive enterprise. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act will probably pass, 
in a more or less emasculated form. I suspect 
it will, in the end, be much the same act that 
Richard Nixon or General Eisenhower would 
have got through. Feeling unable to rely on 
any groundsweli of public opinion favourable 
to the Administration’s policy as a whole; 
having, indeed, refrained from enunciating any 
general policy that could evoke such a ground- 
swell; contenting itself with the instigation of 
ad hoc “citizen’s committees” on behalf of each 
proposal (a typical Madison Avenue ploy)— 
the Administration now is condemned to an 
exhausting series of individual campaigns on 
each and every issue it wishes to raise. And 
when these campaigns end, as they must, with 
at most a compromised success, one is told that 
it is “laggard public opinion” that is to blame. 

Another example: tne Defence Department 
has just said that it will not, contrary to its 
previous intention, keep recalled reservists 
under arms for more than** a one-year period. 
The reservists, it is explained, had been made 
too malcontent by the prospect. They, and their 
relatives, and their Congressmen think it ex¬ 
ceedingly unfair that a relatively small group 
of men, who had either the patriotism or the 
folly to sign up in the reserves, should bear the 
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publishers since the i8th century, 
greet Encounter*s looch issue and 
recommend to its readers tlie 
following books: 

ALAN SILLITOE 

His great new novel, KEY TO THE 
DOOR, has been hailed as his finest 
achicvemait. ‘There has been nothing 
better published tlris year ’ — daily 
HERALD. ‘ I class Mr. Sillitoe with 
Lawrence.’ — daily express i8s 

MICHAEL HASTINGS 

Those who have read the two novels by 
tliis remarkable young author will know 
that he is a natural poet. LOVE ME, 
LAMBETH is the first collected edition 
of his poems. ■ los 6d 

LINETTE PERRY 

ALL THE WRONG PEOPLE is tlie 
story of a dance band pianist in which 
the strange world of ‘ pop ’ music and 
musicians is brought vividly to life by 
tJiis talented young writer. i6s 

PETER DE POLNAY 

This popular writer’s new novel, NO 
EMPTY HANDS, is the story of a Cath¬ 
olic’s spiritual conflict. It is his deepest 
and therefore most important book. 1 5s 

JEWISH ART 

This is the most comprehensive and 
authoriutive history of the subject ever 
presented in a single volume. Edited by 
Cecil Rotli; 12 colour pages and 500 
black-and-white illustrations. 84s 

TRADITIONAL RECIPES 

OF THE PROVINCES OF FRANCE b 
a stunning, special kind of cookery book 
compiled by Cumonsky, the great name 
among French epicures. 300 recipes; 
220 illustrations, 83 in colour. 63s 

W. H. ALLEN 

43 ESSEX STREET • LONDON WC2 



. . . their compliments to ENCOUNTER on 
their 100th issue and wish to recommend 
these specially selected books to its readers: 

D. H. LAWRENCE 

FANTASIA & THE UNCONSCIOUS and 
PSYCHOANALYSIS & THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 

“ This brilliant... and fascinating book bolds the key 
to Lawrence’s whole character a^ philosophy ...” 
AiMi siLin<x, Time and Tide 18 /* 

FRIEDA LAWRENCE 

THE MEMOIRS* CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by E. W. Tedlock. 42 /- 

NARY MCCARTHY 

VENICE OBSERVED 

A new edition of Miss McCarthy’s famous book 
about one of the world’s most beautiful and fascinat* 
ing cities. IS/* 

PRINCE MATILA GHYKA 

THE WORLD MINE OYSTER 

Hie extraordinary life story of an eminent Rumanian 
aristocrat. 30 /* 

EARNEST VICTORIANS 

ROBERT A. ROSENBAUM 

Six famous Victorians — Lord Ashley, Newman, 
Elizabeth Browning. D. O. Rossetti, Darwin and 
General Gordon—recount the centr^ episodes of 
their lives, largely in their own words. {Jan. 22 ) 2 S/* 
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entire brunt of military service. If a larw con¬ 
ventional military force is needed (and every¬ 
one agrees it is), what about all the other men 
who arc available? Why not let them spend a 
year in service? Why, indeed, shouldn’t every 
able-bodied man be in the reserve? It is hard 
to give a satisfactory answer to these questions 
—so hard that the Administration, rather than 
face the idea of universal, compulsory military 
service, has decided to reduce America’s mili¬ 
tary strength at a moment when it can least 
afford it. The Administration is ostensibly 
bowing to ‘‘public opinion.” But cannot one 
say, with equal justice, that it is dodging an 
opportunity to create ‘‘public opinion”? 

In the meantime, American sentiment, un- 
mobilised and undirected, shows signs of turn¬ 
ing actively sour. Left without guidance from 
its natural preceptor, the President, confused 
and frustrated by the inimical trend of world 


affairs, bewildered by the high-falutin’ legalisms 
that befog all statements of American foreign 
policy, exasperated by the immense publicity 
given to such an obviously miniscule project 
as the Peace Corps, bored with the United 
Nations and its petty politicking—this public 
opinion is veering dangerously towards an odd 
kind of belligerent isolationism. The emergence 
of such organisations as the John Birch Society, 
the Minutemen, the Christian Crusade Against 
Communism, is a symptom of this political dis¬ 
order. If the country's natural leader is not 
going to define the national purpose and direct 
the national energies, then there are plenty of 
unnatural and monstrous candidates for this 
mission. So far, they are still circulating around 
the crackpot fringe, more a nuisance than a 
danger. But unless something is done to trans¬ 
form the popular mood, they may yet have ah 
influence utterly disproportionate to their 
present numerical strength. 


An Attempt at a Description of Manchester 

It rests on Lancashire like an enormous turd. 

Its buildings are huge, of sooty stone, 
their brawny columns bulging 
with petrified muscle. 

It is as black 

as your hat, as night, 

as the Devil’s arse. 

Bernard Bergonzi 
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Some recent books 

Fiction 

Patrick White 

RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT 2 h 

Alex Comfort 

CO*ME OUT TO PLAY 16 s 

Modern Japanese Stories 

Edited by IVAN MORRIS 30 s 

★ 

Non-fiction 

Citizen-King 

T. E. B. HOWARTH 30 s 

The Conduct of War 

1789-1961 

Major-General J. F, C. FULLER 30 s 

Simon do Montfort 

MARGARET WADE LABARGE 30 s 

The Spanish Civil War 

HUGH THOMAS 42 s 



EVERYMAN 

Keep in touch with this most famous series in its 
modem developments. Put your name down on a 
post card for a free subscription to Everyman's 
Bulletin. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 

An Introduction to the Devout Life 

No 324 IIS 6d net 

A great Christian classic {new to Everyman) by a man 
with profound understandmg of human nature, 


HELICDORUS 

The Ethiopian Story 

No 276 9$ 6d net 

Europe’s first skilfully constructed novel, written over 
2000 years ago. translated by Sir Walter Lamb, formerly 




PLATO 

Parmenides and other Dialogues 

No 456 IIS 6d net 

A new volume in the Ubrary in an English tnuialation 
by John Warrington, ofifenng an exposition of Plato’s 
theory of knowledge. 


SNORRI STURLUSON 

Hoimskringia: Sagas of the Norse Kings 

No 847 lys net 

The great Icelandic classic from the twelfth century 
Revised and with a new introduction by Peter Foote 
reader in Old Icelandic at London University. 


HORACE 

The Collected Works 

No 515 15s net 

A wholly new English version translated by Lord Dunsany 
and Michael Oakley. 
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Infantile casualties among literary periodicals 
since the War have been alarmingly high. That 
a journal devoted to cultural interests should 
not only have survived for a hundred issues 
but should also have increased its circulation 
and influence continuously, is a phenomenon 
worth a much more than formal congratulation. 

Since tliis is an advertisement, we might 
appropriately mention one of our own efforts 
in much the same cause as that of Encounter, 
namely, that we are reviving and extending 
interest in the works of various great writers. 
Selections appear in handsome volumes, 
varying in number from author to author, and 
we give below a summary of those published 
so far, or about to be published. 

The Bodley Head 

scon FITZCERALD 

4 volumes, 20s each 

The Bodley Head 

LEACOCK 

EDITED BY J. B. PRIESTLEY 

20s 

The Bodley Head 

JACK LONDON 

EDITED BY ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 

The Bodley Head 

FORD MADOX FORD 

EDITED BY GRAHAM GREENE 

The Bodley Head 

SAKI 

EDITED BY J. W. LAMBERT 


The Economics of Taste 

The Rise and Fall of Picture Pricea 
1760- 1960 
GERALD REITLINGER 

‘The subject has probably sever been 10 thorou^ly or so 
intelligently explored before ... I feel inclined to luve nay 
copy of the book rebound with too pages for my own 
addenda.’ eric newton, Cuordlan. With e 36 o-pag$ 
analysis of the prices realised by Individual artists. StI pp» 4Ss. 

Artists’ Prints in Colour 

‘The sixty selected works In this book are reproduced 
with such high quality that one is not sure whether to keep 
the book as a portfolio of modem graphics, or to remove 
and frame them. Arts Htviev, ‘Most eminent con¬ 
temporary painters have tried their hand at colour prints. 
This volume proves how successful they have been.* 
The Observer 6 gns. 

TWO NEW NOVELS 

Rayner Heppenstall 

THE CONNECTING DOOR 

ip. 

Malcolm Quantrill 

GOTOBED DAWN 
February 16s. 

The History of Apartheid 

L. E. NEAME 

A complete history of the South African colour problem 
from the fu-st Dutch settlement in idyl down to the 
present time, by a former editor of the Cape Argus, 
Published in association with Pall Mall Press. 2ZS. (d. 

The Collected Letters 
and Papers of 
Christoph Willibald Gluck 

Edited by H, and E. MUELLER VON ASOW 

The first publication in England of Cluck’s complete 
correspondence. yos. 

Albert Roussel 

BASIL DEANE 

An important new study. tft, 

“X” Volume One 

Edited by DAVID WRIGHT and PATRICK SWIFT 

The first four Issues of X finely bound in a limited edition 
of 800 copies. 32$ pp, 16 reprodiiftlons of paintings and 
sculpture, 16 drawlngt In line, 32 s. fid. 
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Ernest Hemingway 

By Dwight Macdonald 


H e was a big man with a bushy beard 
and everybody knew him. The tourists 
knew him and the bar-tenders knew him and 
the critics knew him too. He enjoyed being 
recognised by the tourists and he liked the bar¬ 
tenders but he never liked the critics very much. 
He thought they had his number. Some of them 
did. The hell with them. He smiled a lot and 
it should have been a good smile, he was so 
big and bearded and Camous, but it was not a 

•“And what if she should die? She won’t die. 
People don’t die in childbirth nowadays. That was 
what all husbands thought. Yes, but what if she 
should die? She won’t die. She's just having a 
bad time. The initial labour is usually protracted. 
She’s only having a bad time. Afterwards we’d 
say what a bad time, and Catherine would say it 
wasn’t really so bad. But what if she should die? 
She can’t die. Yes, but what if she should die? 
She can’t, I tell you. Don’t be a fool. It’s just a 
bad time. It’s just nature giving her hell. It’s only 
the first labour, which is almost always protracted. 
Yes, but what if she should die? She can’t die. 
Why should she die? What reason is there for her 
to die?... But what if she should die? She won’t. 
She’s all right. But what if she should die? She 
can’t die. But what if she should die? Hey, what 
about that? What if she should die?’’ A Farewell 
to Arms (pp. 245-6, Penguin cd.). 

+1 remember waking in the morning. Catherine 
was asleep and the sun was coming in through the 
window. The rain had stopped and I stepped out 
of bed and across the floor to the window.... 

“How are you, darling?” she said. "Isn’t it a 
lovely day?” 

“How do you feel?” 

“I feel very well. We had a lovely night.” 

"Do you want breakfast?’ 

She wanted breakfast. So did I and we had it in 
bed, the November sunlight coming in through 
the window, and the breakfast tray across my lap. 

“Don’t you want the paper? You always wanted 
the paper in the hospital.” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t want the paper now." 

A Farewell to Arms (p. 193). 


good smile. It was a smile that was uneasy 
around the edges as if he was not sure he 
deserved to be quite as famous as he was 
famous. 

He liked being a celebrity and he liked cele¬ 
brities. At first it was Sherwood Anderson and 
Ezra Pound and Gertrude Stein. He was an 
athletic young man from Oak Park, Illinois, 
who wanted to write and he made friends with 
them. He was always good at making friends 
with celebrities. They taught him about style. 
Especially Gertrude Stein. The short words, 
the declarative sentences, the repetition, the 
beautiful absence of subordinate clauses. He 
always worked close to the bull in his writing. 
In more sen.scs than one, senor. It was a kind of 
inspired baby-talk when he was going good.* 
When he was not going good, it was just baby- 
talk.f Or so the critics said and the hell with 
them. Most of the tricks were good tricks and 
they worked fine for a while especially in the 
short stories. Ernest was fast ana stylish in the 
hundred-yard dash but he didn’t have the wind 
for the long stuff. Later on the tricks did not 
look so good. They were the same tricks but 
they were not fresh any more and nothing is 
worse than a trick that has gone stale. He knew 
this but he couldn’t invent any new tricks. It 
was a great pity and one of the many things in 
life that you can’t do anything about. Maybe 
that was why his smile was not a good smile. 

After 1930, he just didn’t have it any more. 
His legs began to go and his syntax became 
boring and the critics began to ask why he 
didn’t put in a few subordinate clauses just to 
make it look good. But the bar-tenders still 
liked him and the tourists liked him too. He 
got more and more famous and the big picture 
magazines photographed him shooting a lion 
and catching a tuna and interviewing a Spanish 
Republican militiaman and fraternising with 
bullfighters and helping liberate Paris and 
always smiling bushily and his stuff got worse 
and worse. Mr. Hemingway the writer was run- 
115 
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niag out of gas but no one noticed it because Mr. 
Hemingway the celebrity was such good copy. 
It was all very American and in 1954 they gave 
him the Nobel Prize and it wasn’t just Ameri¬ 
can any more. The judges were impressed by 
“the style-forming mastery of the art of modern 
narration” he had shown in The Old Man and 
the Sea, which he had published in Life two 
years earlier. Life is the very biggest of the big 
picture magazines and JJfe is exactly where 
The Old Man and the Sea belonged. Literary 
prize judges arc not always clever. This is some¬ 
thing you know and if you don’t know it you 
should know it. They gave him the prize and 
he went to Stockholm and the King of Sweden 

K 'je medal around his neck and they shook 
. Mr. Hemingway meet Mr. Bernadotte. 
After 1930 his friends were not named Ander¬ 
son or Pound or Stein. They were named 
Chrrlcs Ritz and Toots Shot and Leonard Lyons 
and Ava Gardner and Marlene Dietrich and 
Gary Cooper. He almost had a fight with Max 
Eastman because he thought Max Eastman had 
uestioned his virility and he almost fought a 
ucl with someone he thought might have in¬ 
sulted the honour of Ava Gardner but he didn’t 
have the fight and he decided that Ava 
Gardner’s honour had not been insulted after 
all. It is often difficult to tell about honour. 
It is something you feel in your cojones. Or 
somewhere. He liked Marlene Dietrich very 
much. They had good times together. He called 
her “The Kraut” and she caikd him “Papa,” 
His wife called him “Papa” too. Many other 
people called him “Papa.” He liked being called 
“Papa.” 

He wrote a novel called Across the River and 
Into the Trees. It was not a good novel. It was 
a bad novel. It was so bad that all the critics 
were against it. Even the ones who had liked 
everything else. The trouble with critics is that 
you can’t depend on them in a tight place and 
this was a very tight place indeed. They scare 
easy because their brains arc where their 
cojones should be and because they have no 
loyalty and because they have never stopped a 
charging lion with a Mannlichcr double-action 
.34 or done any of the other important things. 
The hell with them. Jack Dempsey thou^t 
Across the River was OK. So did Joe Di Maggio. 
The Kraut thought it was terrific. So did Toots 
Shor. But it was not OK and he knew it and 
there was absolutely nothing he could do 
about it. 

He was a big man and he was famous and 
he drank a great deal now and wrote very litde. 
He lived in Havana and often went game 
fishing and Life photoCTaphed him doing it. 
Somenmet he went to SjMU for the buUf^ts 
and he made friends with the famous bull¬ 


fighters and wrote it up in three instalments 
for Ufe. He had good times with his friends 
and his admirers and his wife and the tourists 
and the bar-tenders and everybody talked and 
drank and laughed and was gay but it all went 
away when he was alone. It was bad when he 
was alone. Nothing helped then. He knew he 
had been very good once, he knew he had been 
as good as they come at the special kind of 
thing he was good at, and he knew he had not 
been good for a long time. He talked to inter¬ 
viewers: “I trained hard and I beat Mr. Dc Mau¬ 
passant. I’ve fought two draws with Mr. 
Stendhal, but nobody is going to get me in any 
ring with Mr. Tolstoy unless I’m crazy or keep 
getting better.” But he knew he was getting 
worse, and not better. He was a writer and his 
writing had gone soft a long time ago and he 
knew this no matter what the Nobel Prize 
judges and the editors of Life told him and he 
was a writer and nothing else interested him 
much. He took shock treatments for depression 
at the Mayo Clinic. He went twice and he 
stayed there a long time but they didn’t work. 
He was overweight and his blood pressure was 
high and his doctor made him cut down on the 
eating and drinking. Last spring his friend 
Gary Cooper died. He took it hard. The posi¬ 
tion is outflanked the lion can’t be stopped the 
sword won’t go into the bull’s neck the great 
fish is breaking the line and it is the fifteenth 
round and the champion looks bad. 

Now it is that morning in the house in 
Ketchum, Idaho. He takes his favourite gun 
down from the rack. It is a 12-gaugc double- 
barrelled shotgun and the stock is inlaid with 
silver. It is a very beautiful gun. He puts the 
end of the gun-barrel into his mouth and he 
pulls both triggers. There is nothing much left 
above the chin. 

That week his great shaggy head looks down 
from the covers of the picture magazines on the 
news-stands and the graduate students smile 
thinly as they realise that a definitive study of 
the complete ceuvre of Ernest Hemingway is 
now possible. 


2 

A PROFESSOR of English in North Carolina 
State College recentlv called Hemingway 
“essentially a philosophicaT writer." ’Tlus seems 
to me a foolish statement even for a professor 
of literature. It is true that Hemingway 
originated a romantic attitude which was as 
seductive to a whole generation, and as widely 
imiuted, as Byron’s bad been. (It Is still attrac¬ 
tive: Ncu-rqu Mailer, for instance, is a belated 
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Hemingway type, though his prose style is 
different.) But Hemingway was no more a 
philosopher than Byron was; in fact, he was 
considerably less of one. A feeling that loyalty 
and bravery arc the cardinal virtues and that 
physical action is the basis of the good life— 
even when reinforced with the kind of nihilism 
most of us get over by the age of twenty— 
these don’t add up to a philosophy. There is 
little evidence of thought in Hemingway’s 
writing and much evidence of the reverse—the 
kind of indulgence in emotion and prejudice 
which the Nazis used to call “blood-thinking.” 
For all the sureness of his instinct as a writer, 
he strikes one as not particularly intelligent. 
Byron wrote Manfred but he also wrote Don 
Juan and the letters and journals; underneath 
the romantic pose there was a tough, vigorous, 
and sceptical mind, a throwback to the i8th 
century and the Age of Reason. There were 
two Byrons but there was (alas) only one 
Hemingway. He was hopelessly sincere. His 
life, his writing, his public personality and his 
private thoughts were all of a piece. Unlike 
Byron, he believed his own propaganda. I hate 
to think what his leltcrs and journals must be 
like. I suspect he kept no journals, since to do 
so implies reflection and sclf-awarcncss; also 
that one has a private life as apart from one’s 
professional and public existence; I don’t think 


Hemingway did—indeed I think it was this 
lack of private interests which caused him to 
kill himself when his professional career had 
lost its meaning. 

We know what his conversation was like, in 
his later years at least, from Lillian Ross’s 
minute account of two days spent with Heming* 
wav and his entourage {The New Yorl^er, May 
i3tn, 1950). The article presents a Hemingway 
who sounds as fatuous and sclf-consciously he- 
man as his general in Across the River. At least 
that is how it sounds to me. But Miss Ross has 
a different car. She insists, and I believe her, 
that (a) she simply reported what Hemingway 
said and did, and (b) that she liked and 
respected him (and what he said and did). She 
also states that she showed advance proofs to 
Hemingway and that he made no objections to 
the article and in fact was pleased with it. One 
can only admire his objectivity and good nature. 
But perhaps his reaction was a littu too objec¬ 
tive. Perhaps it shows an alienation from him¬ 
self that is neurotic—one should feel a certain 
amount of prejudice in favour of one’s self, 
after all. Or perhaps, worse, it means that 
Hemingway by then had accepted the public 
personality that had been built up for him by 
the press—^a well-trained lion, he jumped 
through all the hoops—and even gloried in the 
grotesque (but virile) philistine Miss Ross had 
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innocently depicted. This latter possibilitv is 
suggested by a letter from Hcmin^ay which 
Miss Ross quoted in The New Republic of 
August 7th last when she protested against 
Irving Howe’s assumption that she had been 
out to "smear" Hemingway in her New Yorker 
iece. “The hell with them," Hemingway wrote 
cr after the piece had been published, apropos 
of people who had found it “devastating" (as 
I must confess I still do). "Think one of the 
‘devastating’ things was that I drink a little in it 
and that makes them think I am a rummy. But 
of course if they (the devastate people) drank 
what we drink m that piece they would die or 
something. Then (I should not say it) there 
is a lot of jealousy around and because I have 
fun a lot of the time and am not really spooky 
and so far always get up when they count over 
me some people are jealous. They can’t under¬ 
stand you being a serious writer and not 
solemn.” This seems to me, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with Miss Ross’s reportage, to indicate the 
opposite to what the writer intended to indicate. 


3 

H emingway’s importance, I think, is 
almost entirely as a stylistic innovator. I 
have just re-read A Fatewell to Arms and Men 
Without Women and what strikes me most is 
their extreme mannerism. I don’t know which 
is the more surprising, after twenty years, the 
virtuosity of the style or its lack of emotional 
resonance to-day. Consider the opening para¬ 
graphs of In Another Country: 

In the fall the war was always there, but we 
did not go to it any more. It was cold in the fall 
in Milan and the dark came very early. Then 
the electric lights came on, and it was pleasant 
along the streets looking in the windows. There 
was much game hanging outside the shops, and 
the snow powdered in the fur of the foxes and 
the wind blew their tails. The deer hung stiff 
and heavy and empty, and small birds blew in 
the wind and the wind turned their feathers. It 
was a cold fall and the wind came down from 
the mountains. 

We were ail at the hospital every afternoon, 
and there were different ways of walking across 
the town through the dusk to the hospital. Two 
of the ways were alongside canals, but they 
were long. Always, though you crossed a 
bridge across a canal to enter the hospital. There 
was a choice of three bridges. On one of them 
a woman sold roasted chestnuts. It was warm, 
standing in front of the charcoal fire, and the 
chestnuts were warm afterwards in your pocket. 
The hospital was very old and very beautihil, and 
TOu entered through a gate on the other side. 
There were usually funerals starting from the 
courtyard. Beyond the old hospital were the new 


brick pavilions, and there we met every after¬ 
noon and were all very polite and interested in 
what was the matter, and sat in the machines 
that were to make so much difference. 

This is a most peculiar way to begin a story. 
Nothing “happens" until tnc last sentence of 
the second paragraph. Up to then/;vcrything is 
simply atmosphere but not atmosphere as it 
was generally known before Hemingway, ex¬ 
cept for the wonderful two sentences about the 
game hanging outside the shops. It is an original 
mixture of the abstract and the concrete, as in 
the first sentence, and the effect is to describe 
not a particular state of mind but rather a par¬ 
ticular way of looking at experience, one which 
makes as sharp a break with previous literary 
methods as Jackson Pollock made with previous 
ways of painting. The primitive syntax is the 
equivalent of Pollock’s “drip and dribble” tech¬ 
nique and, like it, is a declaration of war against 
tlie genteel and academic style. There is also a 
parallel with the architecture of Mies Van Der 
Rohe, whose “Less is more’’ applies to' Heming¬ 
way’s style, which gets its effect from what it 
leaves out. (Maybe this is the characteristic 20th- 
century manner in the arts; I’m told that in 
the music of Welicrn and the jazz of Thelonius 
Monk one should listen not to the notes but to 
the silences between them.) Because Van Der 
Rohe’s buildings arc simple in form and with¬ 
out ornamentation many people think they are 
functional, but in fact they arc as aggressively 
unfunctional as the wildest baroque. The same 
goes for Hemingway’s style which is direct and 
simple on the surface but is actually as com¬ 
plexly manneristic as the later James. 

“Refinements in the use of subordinate clauses 
arc a mark of maturity in style,” writes Albert C. 
Baugh in A History of the English Language. 
“As the loose association of clauses (parataxis) 
gives way to more precise indications of logical 
relationship and subordination (hypotaxis), there 
is need for a greater variety of words effecting 
the union." Hemingway was a most paratactical 
writer. Not because he was primitive but 
because he was stylistically sophisticated ro the 
point of decadence. Supremely uninterested in 
“precise indications of logical relationship,” he 
needed very few words; his vocabulary must be 
one of the smallest in literary history. 

I can sec why, in the ’twenties, the two para¬ 
graphs quoted above were fresh and exciting, 
but in 101 they seem as academically mannered 
as Euphues or Marius the Epicurean. This is, of 
course, partly because Hemingway’s stylistic 
discoveries have become part of our natural way 
of writing, so that they are at once too familiar 
to cause any excitement and at the same time, 
in the extreme form in which Hemingway used 
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them, they now sound merely affected. This 
kind of writing is lost unless it can create a 
mood in the reader, since it deliberately gives 
up all the resources of logic and reason. But I 
was, in 1961, conscious of the tricks—and im¬ 
patient with them. Why must we be told about 
the two ways of walking to the hospital and the 
three bridges and the chestnut seller? The aim 
is probably to create tension by lingering over 
the prosaic—writers of detective stories, a highly 
artificial literary form, have learned much from 
Hemingway—just as the purpose of stating that 
it is warm in front of a fire and that newly 
roasted chestnuts feel warm in one’s pocket is 
to suggest the coldness of Milan that fall. But 
these effects didn’t “carry” with me, 1 just felt 
impatient. 


4 

FAREWELL TO ARMS is generally con¬ 
sidered Hemingway’s best novel. It has 
aged and shrivelled from what I remembered. 
I found myself skipping yards and yards of 
this sort of thing: 

“Wc could walk or take a tram,” Catherine 
said. 

“One will be along,” I said. “They go by 
here.” 

“Here comes one,” she said. 

The driver stopped his horse and lowered the 
metal sign on his meter. The top of the carriage 
was up and there were drops of water on the 
driver’s coat. His varnished hat was shining in 
the wet. We sat back in the scat and the top 
of the carriage made it dark. 

^alf a page omitted) 

At the hotel I asked Catherine to wait in the 
carriage while I went in and spoke to the 
manager. There were plenty of rooms. Then I 
went out to the carriage, paid the driver, and 
Catherine and I walked in together. The small 
boy in buttons carried the package. The manager 
bowed us towards the elevator. There was much 
red plush and brass. The manager went up in 
the elevator with us. 

There is a great deal of paying cab drivers and 
finding it dark at night inside a closed carriage. 

I found both the military part and the love- 
story tedious except at moments of ordeal or 
catastrophe. The wounding of the narrator. 
Lieutenant Henry, and his escape after 
Caporetto are exciting, and the chapters on the 
retreat from Caporetto arc as good as I remem¬ 
bered, especially the four pages about the shoot¬ 
ing of the officers by the battle police. As long 
as the lieutenant and Catherine Baker are 
making love and having “a good time” to¬ 
gether, one is bored and sceptical. To my sur¬ 


prise, 1 found that Catherine was like the 
heroines of For Whom the Bell Tolls and 
Across the River and Into the Trees, not a 
rson but an adolescent day-dream—utterly 
autiful and utterly submissive and utterly in 
love with the dreamer: “You see I’m happy, 
darling, and we have a lovely time.... You arc 
happy, aren’t you? Is there anything I do you 
don’t like? Can I do anything to please you? 
Would you like me to take down my hair? 
Do you want to play?” “Yes and come to bed.” 
“All right. I’ll go and sec the patients first.” 
The conversation of these lovers is even more 
protracted and boring than that of real lovers. 
(It is curious how verbose Hemingway’s laconic 
style can become.) But at the end when Catherine 
dies in childbed, the feeling comes right and 
one is moved—just as the preceding ordeal of 
the escape to Switzerland by rowing all night 
is well aonc. This deathbed scene is one of the 
few successful ones in literary history; it is the 
stylistic antithesis to Dickens’ Death of Little 
Nell (of which Oscar Wilde remarked, “One 
must have a heart of stone to read it without 
laughing”). 

The fact is Hemingway is a short-story writer 
and not a novelist. He has little understanding 
of the subject-matter of the novel: character, 
social setting, politics, money matters, human 
relations, all the prose of life. Only the climactic 
moments interest him, and of those only ordeal, 
suffering, and death. (Except for a lyrical feel¬ 
ing about hunting and fishing.) In a novel he 
gets lost, wandering around aimlessly in a circle 
as lost people are said to do, and the alive parts 
are really short stories, such as the lynching of 
the fascists and the blowing up of the bridge in 
Far Whom the Bell Tolls. In the short story he 
knows just where he is going and his style, 
which becomes tedious in a novel, achieves the 
intensity appropriate to the shorter form. The 
difference may be seen in comparing the dialogue 
in A Farewell to Arms with that in the little 
short story, “Hills like White Elephants.” The 
former is often aimlessly repetitious because 
the writer secs nowhere to go (except at peak 
moments of crisis) but the latter is directed 
with superb craftsmanship to the single bitter 
point the story makes. Every line of this appar- 
endy random conversation between a man and 
a girl waiting at a Spanish railway stadon— 
she is going to Madrid for an abordon he wants 
but she doesn’t—develops the* theme and when 
towards the end she asks, “Would you do some¬ 
thing for me now?” and he replies, “I’d do 
anything for you,” and she says “Would you 
please please please please please please please 
stop talking?’^-then one feels that dghtening 
of the scalp that telb one an artist has made 
his point 
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“U’EMiNcwAY’s tragedy as an artirt," 

XJ. CyrU Oinnolly writes in Enemies of 
Promise, “is that he nas not had the versatility 
to run away fast enough from his imitators.... 
A Picasso would have done something different; 
Hemingway could only indulge in invective 
against his critics—and do it aMin.” The list 
0? Hemingwayesque writers includes James M. 
Cain, Erskine Caldwell, John O’Hara, and a 
whole school of detective fiction headed by 
Dashiel Hammett and Raymond Chandler. It 
also includes Hemingway. Connolly wrote 
before Hemingway had begun to parody him¬ 
self in The Old Man and the Sea —which is 
simply his early short story, “The Undefeated,” 
perhaps the best thing he ever did, re-told in 
terms of fishing instead of bullfighting and 
transposed from a spare, austere style into a 
slack, fake-biblical style which retains the 
mannerisms and omits the virtues—and above 
all in Across the River and Into the Trees, an 
unconscious self-parody of almost unbelievable 
fatuity. The peculiar difficulty American 
creative writers have' in maturing has often 
been commAited on. Emotionally, Hemingway 
was adolescent all his life; intellectually, he was 
a Philistine on principle. His one great talent 
was aesthetic—a feeling for style, in his writing 
and in his life, that was remarkably sure. But 
the limits of aestheticism unsupported by 
thought or feeling arc severe. Hemingway made 
one big, original stylistic discovery—or rather 
he worked it out most consciously with the aid 
of Gertrude Stein—but when he had gotten 
everything there was to be gotten out of it (and 
a bit more) he was unable, as Connolly notes, 
to invent anything else. He was trapped in his 
style as a miner might be trapped underground; 
the oxygen is slowly used up without any new 
air coming in. 

Hemingway’s opposites are Stendhal and 
Tolstoy—interesting he should feel especially 
awed by them—wmo had no style at all, no 
effects. Stendhal wrote the way a police sergeant 
would write if police sergeants had imagination 
—a dry, matter-of-fact style, Tolstoy’s writing is 
clear and colourless, interposing no barrier 
between the reader and the narrative, the kind 
of direct prose, businesslike and yet Olympian, 
that one imagines the Recording Angel uses 
for entries in his police blotter. There is no 
need for change or innovation with such styles, 
but the more striking and original a style is, 
obviously the greater such necessity. Protean 
innovators like Joyce and Picasso mvent, ex¬ 
ploit, and abandon dozens of styles; Heming- 
w» had only one; it was not enough. But he 
did write some beautiful short stor& while it 
was working. Pbrhips they are enough. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


W E HAVE AVOIDED editorial pronounce¬ 
ments, but the looth number seems 
an ocasion on which wc should try to explain 
what we consider Encounter’s achievements 
and goals. Encounter has been more suc¬ 
cessful than we anticipated. Wc arc printing 
33,000 of the looth number. When we started 
over eight years ago, we thought we would be 
doing well if wc maintained a circulation of 
10,000 readers. 

What I want to do here is relate the kind of 
magazine wc arc to periodicals of ten and 
twenty years ago. I have in mind, particularly, 
The Criterion and Horizon. 

What this will show, I think, is that, whether 
or not there has been (as Mr. Cyril Connolly, 
in his Comment in the looth number of 
Horizon wrote), a decline in the arts, there has 
certainly been a shift in interest on the part of 
the public interested in reading periodicals from 
the purely literary and critical, to the condition¬ 
ing circumstances in which writers, artists, and 
critics work. 

In his Comment, Connolly wrote: 

During the eight years I have edited Horizon 
we have witnessed a continuous decline in the 
ans. Literature has been robbed of Joyce, Yeats, 
Virginia Woolf, Wells, ValiJry, Freud, Frazer, to 
name but a few, and their places are not being 
filled. 

Some readers might feel inclined to protest that 
if dying means decline, then the arts have 
always been going downhill. But the mere list 
of the contents of The Dial, vol. Ixxiii, 5, for 
November, 1922, lends force to Mr. Connolly’s 
remarks, made in the late 1940s. They include: 

T. S. Eliot The Waste Land. 

W. B. Yeats, The Player Queen. 

Arthur Schnitzler, Doctor Craesler. 

Sherwood Anderson, Many Marriages. 

Ezra Pound, Paris Letter. 

Illustrations by Picasso, Brancusi, Duncan 
Grant, Adolph Dchn. 

Yet to-day, more than in other times, it is 
not possible to prove that there is a decline in 
the arts. Nor should one wish to do so. Art 
depends on miracles that solve problems which 
to analytic criticism would seem unsolvable. 
The great achievement of modern art has been 
—in painting and masic, at all eventa—its 


miraculous resourcefulness. Picasso is incredible, 
and during the whole of his lifetime Van Gogh 
remained a critical impossibility. 

It may be that there are Rimbauds disguised 
among the Beatniks, and a D. H. Lawrence just 
coming from a New Town. I very much hope 
SO, and if that happens we hope thauENCouNTER 
will be the first to publish him. But even a Rim¬ 
baud or a Lawrence wouldn’t, for the time being 
at all events, produce the kind of atmosphere 
in which a magazine devoted purely to litera¬ 
ture would be “news” in the way that The 
Egoist, The Dial, transition, etc., were news. 

It is important that there should be maga¬ 
zines devoted purely to the arts and criticism. 
I doubt whether they can to-day have the kind 
of central position which The Criterion, 
Horizon, and other magazines I have men¬ 
tioned had. This may not be due so much to 
the famous decline in the arts, as to. the fact 
that in a time when the work of James Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf is dismissed as “experi¬ 
ment,” and poetry is going through a phase of 
“consolidation,” “correctitude,” return to tradi¬ 
tion, and “elegance” (to use the phrase em¬ 
ployed by Miss Elisabeth Jennings in a British 
Council pamphlet recommending the English 
poets of the past ten years), literature, however 
admirable, is not news in the way that experi¬ 
mental writing—with its mixture of the sublime 
and the absurd—was a generation ago. 

When I insist that a magazine must contain 
news, I do not mean this in the journalistic, 
but in the Mal{e It Hew sense, of Ezra Pound’s 
title for a volume of his essays. For a m.Tgazinc 
to be news, readers have to look to it for work 
in progress that activates, experiments, in¬ 
fluences, disturbs, ferments. The programme of 
Eugene Jolas in transition was “the revolution 
of the word”: however silly this may have 
shown itself in some of the contents, it made 
one buy the magazine to find one’s own bear¬ 
ings among transforming art, hoping (if one 
was young) it might change one’s life. 

I think that to-day the effects of certain con¬ 
ditioning circumstances in science, politics, and 
society, are news in the way that, a generation 
ago. Work in Progress wa?. They are so for 
various reasons. The most obvious of these is 
that our whole culture is threatened with total 
destruction. Almost as obviously, we arc living 
in at least one scientific, and several social 
revolutions: revolutions in the class-structure, in 
education, in standards of living in our own 
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country; revolutions in the relationship between 
peoples of dififerent colour and race, which will 
ultimately affect our relations with one another 
and our view of our own culture. 

In Encounter we have always been concerned 
with the conditions which affect the kind of 
culture we live in. What our wide angle view 
tries to take in is those circumstances in the 
surrounding world which are changing our 
values. It is, on the whole, their relevance to 
these changes which determines our interest in 
the tension between East and West, between 
the “advanced” and the “emerging” nations, 
the law and obscenity, the two cultures, the 
conflicts of ideas in the Labour Party, the diver¬ 
gence of critical standards in Anglo-American 
and French criticism, the impact of Asia and 
Africa on America and Europe, and a dozen 
other subjects we have touched on. We have 
had articles on prostitution, and we would like 
to have articles on many other seemingly 
marginal but ultimately important things in¬ 
fluencing the conditions in which we create— 
for example, the effects on consciousness of new 
drugs. We arc interested in these partly for 
themselves, but more still for the ways in which 
they will influence people’s ideas about free¬ 
dom, morals, education, and the tradition. 

Matthew Arnold thought that in a time when 
values were in doubt, criticism might become 
more important than poetry. It seems that after 
a period of revaluation of the literary tradition, 
a young generation trained both in criticism 
and sociology, of w'hom Mr. Richard Hoggart 
and Mr. Raymond Williams are outstanding 
representatives, is occupied with exploring the 
roots of tradition not just in a selection of 
critically approved books, but in society itself. 
The interest their writings have aroused con¬ 
firms, I think, my impression that we arc living 
in a time when people are occupied with trying 
to form a picture of the forces of their world, 
to discover their place on a social and science 
chart. This will not be wasted if it is the search 
by young writers—like the new young English 
|flaywrights—for an alternative working-class 
tradition. 

Politics is, of course, the most intrusive of the 
sets of circumstances conditioning sensibility to¬ 
day. It is a circumference that by now surrounds 
a divided world and penetrates into every 
oentre. The power that it emanates is—for the 


time being at any rate—the radiations of the 
Cold War. 

Politically our idea in Encounter has been 
to provide a platform for the greatest possible 
amount of disagreement within a broad area of 
agreement. We arc agreed that in the present 
state of the world, democracy provides the basis 
for individual freedom that is denied under 
Communist and other dictatorships: and that 
therefore this freedom should ^ exercised, 
maintained, and defended. 

Given agreement to disagree, this means that 
we have published a debate rather than an 
Encounter line. This has the disadvantage, of 
course, that readers sometimes imagine that an 
article represents Encounter, rather than the 
author’s opinion. And since we arc sponsored 
by The Congress for Cultural Freedom and 
have an American as well as an English editor, 
we are sometimes charged with representing 
only the American point of view. It seems to me 
that a fair-minded reader who looks back over 
our record for the past eight years, will not 
come to this conclusion. Broadly speaking, wc 
are pro-American as we arc pro-British— 
because we support democracy. But wc arc 
critical of many things in America, as in 
England. 

We take sides, but I certainly agree with the 
remark of George Orwell in one of his letters 
published in this number: “I always disagree 
when people end by saying that wc can only 
combat Communism, Fascism, or what-not, if 
wc develop an equal fanaticism.” 

s.s. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are at 
35 Hayinarket, London S.W.t. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply 
coupons should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot 
be returned. For subscription details please see page l. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & 
Warburg Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.Cl. 
for THE Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 
Boulevard Haussmanii, Paris 8, France, president or 
the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; Denis de Rougemoot. 
SECREiARY-CBNERAi: Nicolas Nabokov. 
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The views estprtssed in the pages of Encounter art to 
be attributed to the writers, not the sponsors 

MADE AND PRIMTSD IN GUAT BRITAIN BY 
WOLIAM CXOWBS AND SONS, UMITSO, LONDON AND BECOM 



WILLIAM CARLOS 
WILLIAMS 


W. H. AUDEN 

William Carlos Williams happens to be an important figure in contemporary 
American poetry. But that is beside the point Nobody wants to read a writer 
because he is important: we want to read one who will give us joy. Dr. Williams 
is one of those rare and lucky poets whose work has got steadily better and richer 
as they went on writing, so that the poems of his old age arc his best In my 
opinion, “Asphodel, Tmt Greeny Flower” is one of most beautiful love 
poems in the language. 


Sm. HERBERT READ 

In England William Carlos Williams is the most neglected of the poets of our time. 
He shares with Ezra Pound the aedit for having established free verse as a difficult 
but legitirKiite technique, and he has remained a consiscrait exponent of die form. 
But he is much more than an experimentalist in verse technique—he is a very 
humane poet, giving precise expression to a wide range of individual feeling and 
social experience. In this respect he resembles some of the ancient Chinese poets, 
at once a sage and an exquisite craftsman, and his verse like theirs will endiu-e. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

William Carlos Williams has succeeded more nearly than any other modem poet 
in inventing a poetic language of imagery which is intensely personal and which 
conveys a very wide range of experience. 

JOHN WAIN 

One of the great solitaries of modem literature, he has practised poetry as he has 
practised medicine : not with any trivial or decorative purpose, but for the sake of 
moving usefully among his fellow men and sharing with them in the major 
experiences of lue. 

MARCUS CUNLIPFE 

For a very long time, with a patience and wholeness and curiosity that are rare 
indeed nowadays, he has been producing poetry out of the most intractable material. 
Miraculously, the result has not been amateurish or bizarre. It is, instead, an 
excellent sutement of reality—the reality of an implacably real New Jersey, never 
sentimentalized yet permanently transfigured by his close knowledge of it. 

BOOKS BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (la print) 

Wirii New Directiont. 333 Sixdi Are., New York 14: Earlier Peems S3 Lettr Peernt $3. 
CoOecud Stories Si. 95. Collected Plays $6.50. In the AmerUan Grain #1.33. Paterson, Books 
1-4 $3.50. Paterson, Book j t3. Selected Poems fa. 

With Random Home. 457 Madison Ave.. New Yotk aa: Autoikigrtfby $3.75. The BttiU- 
Up (novel) I3.50. Selected Essays $ 4 .JO. 

With Ohtdensky, 319 E. 6t St., New York at : Selected Letters Sd. Yes, Mrs. Williams I3.50. 
With City lights, adi Columbus Ave., San l^dsco n: Kora in EkU ti.as. 








Hawthorn Books < Inc. 
announces with pride 

^ the forthcoming publication of two important 
new reference works in its 
Concise Encyclopedia series, 

^ The Concise Encyclopedia of World Literature 

edited by Geoffrey Grigson, 
to be published in the Fall of 1962 and 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
English and American Poets and Poetry 

edited by Stephen Spender and Donald Hall, 
to be published in the Spring of 1963. 

These two outstanding new books are part of an invaluable reference 
series on a wide variety of subjects of contemporary interest, including: 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS 

edited by Sir Harold Scott 

THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ANTIQUES (in Five Volumes) 

edited by L. G. G. Ramsey 

THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

edited by Leonard Cottrell 

THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OP 
ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

edited by Wolf Mankowitz and 
Reginald Haggar 

THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

edited by Martin Cooper 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND 
PHILOSOPHERS 

edited by J. O. Urmson 

THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD HISTORY 

edited by John Bowie 

THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 

edited by P. Ransome-Wallis 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR (Two Volumes) 

edited by Aloert Ellis and A. B. Abarbanel 

THE SAINTS: A CONCISE BIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

edited by John Coulson 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CONTINENTAL 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN edited by Reginald Haggar 

These books are available at booksellers throughout the world or 
through Hawthorn Books or their various publishers in the British 
Commonwealth, except in Canada, where all are available through 
McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 


t HAWTHORN BOOKS ^ INC. 


nnif I nunn duuivo inii. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11, N.Y., USA 

Publishers of non-flction of permanent value. Including. THE COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
WORLD ARTandTHE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 




The Conservative Political Centre is a semi-detached institution created by 
the Conservative Party in 194S to help to develop a better understanding of 
t politics and to stimulate political ideas. Details of its educational activities, 
its membership scheme, its Bookshop and its publications may be obtained 
on application to the address below. Among its recent publications are: 

Rt. Hon. Enoch Powell on THE WELFARE STATE 

Prict: Nlnepenee 

A Woman’s Place I The Export of Capital 


By roAN BARNES. A pamphlet about 
what women are doing and can do 
in the 1960’s. Two shillings 

Choice 

S lEPORT OH OOHSOMIH 
PROTEOTIOH 

By a group of Conservatives under 
the chairmanship of Philip 
aooDHART, M.p. ‘A vigorous model 
of enlightened conservatism’—The 
Times. Two shillings 


By JOHN OSBORN, M.P., SIR PETER 
ROBERTS, Bt. M.P., and TREVOR 
SKEBT, M.P. One shilling 

Science and Society 

A symposium of lectures given at the 
1961 C.P.C. Summer School by lord 

HAILSHAM, SIR FRANK ENQLEDOW, 
MICHAEL HOWARD, AUBREY JONES, 
SIR HUGH LINSTBAD, DAVID PRICE, 
WILLIAM REBS-MOOO and NORMAN 
ST. JOHN STBVAS. Two shillings and 
sixpence 


Principles in Practice 

A lively and controversial series of essays by members of the Bow Group. 

Five shillings 

CONSERVATIVE POllTICAl CENTRE 

It iMin tgiui. iMHi iwi 









































The Viking Press 

salutes Encounters looth issue 

.and announces the 

current American publications 
of these Commonwealth authors: 

Patrick White 

(RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT, Ootobir 1961) 

Angus Wilson 

(THE OLD MEN ATTHEZOO, October 1981) 

Rumer Godden 

(8T. JEROME AND THE LION, 

November 1961) 

Graham Greene 

(THE COMPLAISANT LOVER, 

November 1961) 

(IN SEARCH OF A CHARACTER, 

January 1962) 

A. D. Hope 

(POEMS, January 1982) 

Gerald Durrell 

(THE WHISPERING LAND, January 1962) 

• 

THE VIKING PRESS 
Say Madison Avenue 
New York aa, N.Y. 


100 ENCOUNTERS 

with 



The Finest Spoken Word Records 

• 

Although we hare manj fine music records in the 
catalogue we are perhaps best known Jor our re¬ 
cordings the spoken word. Among the many 
writers and actors you can meet on the Argo 
label may we list for you the following 100 :— 

W. H. Auden, Brendan Behan, John Betjeman, T. S. 
Eliot, E. M. IPorater, Robert Graves, C. Day Lewis, 
Louis MacNeice, John Masefield, Arthur Miller, 
Dorothy Parker, J. B. Priestley, W. R. Rodgers, 
Stephen Spender, W. B. Yeats. 

Readers <f Poetry, Prose and Drama :— 

Jean Louis Barrault, Richard Burton, Robert Donat, 
Hugh Griffith, Christopher Hassall, Moira Lister, 
Siobhan McKenna, Michael MacLiammoir, Prank 
Pcttingell, Margaret Rawlings, Madeleine >Renaud, 
Heinrich Schnitzler, Margaretta ^cott, Robert 
Speaight, Jean Vilar, Emlyn Williams, Lord Boothby, 
Harold Macmillan. 

Argo records complete works of Shakespeare. 
28 plays now recorded. Among the artists are 
members of the Marlowe Society and :— 

Max Adrian, Peggy Ashcroft, Jill Balcon, John Barton, 
Michael Bates, Donald Beves, Lally Bowers, David 
Buck, Tony Church, Roderick Cooke, Patrick Creean, 
Richard Dare, William Devlin, Margaret Drabble, 
Frank Duncan, Robert Eddison, Suzanne Fuller, Patrick 
Garland, John Gielsiud, Derek Godfrey. Dilys Hamlett, 
Joan Hart, Ian Holm, Michael Hordern, Anthony 
Jacobs, Richard Johnson, Donald Layne-Smith, Cyril 
Luckham, Denis McCarthy, Miles Malleson, Richard 
Marquand, Peter Orr, Natasha Parry, Peter Pears, 
Margaret Rawlings, Janette Richer, Diana Rtgg, Toby 
Robertson, George Rybnds, Prunella Scales, Margaretta 
Scott, Robert Speaight, Clive Swift, William ^uire, 
Jeanette Sterke, Josephine Stuart, Dorothy Tutin, 
Gary Watson, Tony White, Peter Woodthorpe, Irene 
Worth, Patrick Wymark. 

For Children. Alice in Wonderland, Through 
the Looking Glass and Wind in the Willows, 
with :— 

Jane Asher (as Alice), Vivienne Chatterton, Tony 
Church, Frank Duncan, Leslie French, Rich^ 
Goolden, Deryck Guyler, Carleton Hobbs, Muy 
O’Farrell, Margaretta Scott, Norman Shelley, Charles 
Stidwill, Ian Wallace, Matjorie Westbury, Patrick 
Wymark, 

For fail dotallt of tht records on which thes**loo artists appear 
please write to 

Department ioo» Arno Record Co. LtdL» 
ti} Falham Roa^ London S.W.3 




To keep up with creative works and opinion elsewhere — 


PREUVES 

Now in its eleventh year of publication, Prei.vf.s has been described by the late Roger Martin 
du Gard, Nobel F*ri/e winner, as a magazine notable for its "independence, courage and fine 
sense of quality” and one whose "select group of contributors inspires confidence and devotion". 
Among the latter are Raymond Aron, Yves Bonnefoy, Pierre Emmanuel, Jean Grenier, Herbert 
Luthy, Edgar Morin, Manes Sperber, Germaine Tillion and many other leading French and 
foreign writers. Predves is a monthly edited by Francois Bondy, Jean Carat and Jean Bloch-Michel. 

I’REUVIlS; 18, Avenue dc I’Opcra, Paris ler. 


'"Mom/ 

“Without doubt the most important monthly in Germany . . .” This is how The TmesLiterary 
Supplement has described Dir Monat, which is published in West Berlin under the joint editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Ilellmiit Jacsrich, a leading (icrman literary critic, and Fritz Rene Allemann, who for 
years has been the correspondent in Germany for the Zurich paper Die Tat. A monthly parlicu- 
laily noted for its broadly international outlook, Der Monai has been called by the distinguished 
German philosopher Karl Jaspers “a service not only to our own culture but also to a new 
Europe . . ." 

DER MONAT, Schorlemer Alice 28, Berlin-Dahicm. 



Qi-'AnRANi magazine, now beginning its sixth year, has, according to The Sunday Telegraph of 
Sydney, “rapidly become a ‘must’ for the reader inieiested in well-written articles dealing with a 
wide variety of subjects The standard of contributions to this quarterly review is uniformly high, 
and It’s good to note that there seems to be no shortage of people who have something worth 
saying m its pages." Quadrant is edited by the distinguished Australian poet James McAuley. 

QUADRANT- Box 4714, Sydney N.S W. 


QUEST 

Quest, one of India’s leading quarterlies, has for six years provided a solid fare of cultural and 
political comment, as well as new writing and stimulating intellectual controversy. Edited by 
writer and critic Abu Sayeed Ayyub and economist Amlan Datta, Quest has also made itself 
known outside of India; its articles have been discussed, for example, in such journals as The 
Guardian of Manchester and Infurmation of Copenhagen. The periodical has also brought together 
Indian and foreign intellectuals in .seminars on “Belief and Literature” and “The Place of Science 
and Humanities in Higher Education". 

QUEST. 5 Pearl Road, Calcutta 17 


A sample copy of these magazines—all associated with the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom or its National Committees—may he obtained, with details of subscription 
rates, on application to the editors of the respective periodicals. 







A PERSONAL MESSAGE 


Heartiest congratulations to Encounter on the publication of their one-hundredth 


issue. We aided them at the time of their birth pangs, and arg pleased to 


have been associated with them throughout these’^ight ,y«^ars and to have wit¬ 


nessed their development into the highly successful siagazine of today. 

» 

Early in the new year we shall be publishing books by sucli^uthors as: 


Jacques Barzun, Herve Bazin, Brigid Brophy, Hortense Calisher, Brian 


Glanville, Gunter Grass, John Knowles, Oscar Lewis, Frederic Morton, Katherine 


Anne Porter, Isaac Bashevis Singer and Italo Svevo, authors who will be of 


particular interest to Encounter readers. And it is through these books that, 


we offer what is only the beginning of our continued support to Encounter, 


and our best wishes for even greater success and prosperity in the future. 


SECKER &..-WARBURG 
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This magazine h faoishly illustrated 

THE 

PAINTER SC 
SCULPTOR 

an authoritative journal of the visual arts 
edited by Patrick Hayman 

★ 

WINTER ISSUE NOW OUT 

Single copies 3s. 6(1. {by post 3s. lOd. or 
75 cents). Annual subscription 15s 6d. 
or %3.00 {post free). 

15 Byfcld Gardens, Tendon S.W.13 
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John Strachey 

THE GREAT AWAKENING 

From Imperialism 
to Freedom 

“A brilliant attempt to bridge the 
* gulf between the West and the 
intellectuals of the uncommitted 
world. It consists of five sections, 
originally lectures... Mr. Strachey’s 
gifts of imagination and generosity 
have rarely bwn shown to better 
advantage”. Guardian leader. 

Jj. 6d. {$0 cents) a copy 
3s. tod. (54 cents) including postage 


INDIA 

BNCOUNTBB is sold by most leading 
booksellers in India for Re.i a copy. 
The wholesale agent (except for Delhi 
and Calcutta) is Four Oceans Pub¬ 
lishers (Private) Ltd., 412 Mifabclle 
Hotel, Marine Lines, Bombay i, who 
also book subscriptions. Tlie follow¬ 
ing retailers are among those who 
stock ENCOUNTER and can accept 
aimual subscriptions at Rs 12, 
including postage. 


BOMBAY 

International Book House (Private) Ltd., 
9 Ash Lane, Bombay i 
Strand Book Stall, “Dhannur" ' Sir 
P. M. Road, Bomb.ay i 

NEW DELHI 

Central News Agency, 23/90 Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi i 
The New Book Depot, Coiuiaught Place, 
New Delhi, i 

CALCUTTA 

Foreign Publishers’ Agency, 15-3 
Chowringhcc Road, Grand Hotel Arcade, 
Calcutta 13 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 17 Park 
Street, Calcutta 16 

MADRAS 

Higginbothams (Private) Ltd., Mount 
Road, Madras 2 

The Book Distribution Service, 7 State 
Bank Lane, Madras 2 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

The Kashmir Bookshop, Residency Road, 
Srinagar 
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YOU’D be short of mod. cons, without the vital metal 


The street is the best washroom 
that many people have in coun¬ 
tries where they simply haven’t 
enough steel to go round. In 
Britain wc enjoy the advantages 
of plenty of steel-enough for all the domestic 
equipment that makes for civilized living. Steel, 
not only for baths, but for automatic boilers, 
washing machines, cookers, refrigerators, sinks, 
cisterns. For labour-saving gadgets of all kinds. 
But none of these would be very much use without 
the background of power supplies, transport and 
manufacture-all dependent on steel. Anything 
that has to be strong or springy, tough or hard, 


Steel 


proof against heat or elegantly' 
and intricately shaped, can be 
made of steel-and generally 
is. And Britain’s steel industry 
supplies steel of the right quality, 
in the right quantity, at the right price. We use 
6 i cwt. of steel per head every year. That much, 
and more, is being produced' by 4 bt own steel 
industry, with a comfortable margin' for export. 
Year by year new plant is being put in, new 
methods are being adopted, efficiency and 
economy are increasmg. Britaijj’s steel industry 
is playing its part in providing a sound basis for 
a healthy economy. THIS 18 THE STEEL AOE 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 



Herbert Nicholas 


United Nations? 


T H E U.N. PERfECTLY EMBODIES in 
institutional form the tragic paradox of our 
age; it has become indispensable before it has 
become effective. And Dag Hammarskjold’s 
death displays the same paradox in personal 
terms; he was indispensable and yet the U.N. 
must find a way to carry on his work without 
him. If the U.N. were to collapse (as it may) 
there would still be no alternative (save, of 
course, war and anarchy) to constructing a 
second U.N., in all o.acntials the same. If the 
Secretary-Generalship, as Hammarskjbld under¬ 
stood it, were to die with him there would still 
be no alternative (save, of course, the progres¬ 
sive paralysation of the U.N.) to re<reating an 
office essentially the same and filling it with a 
Secretary-General who will make it work. I'his 
is not ^cause the present U.N. is perfect or 
because Dag Hammarskjbld was all-wise. It is 
because only something basically like the U.N. 
will correspond to the facts of present-day inter¬ 
national life and because only a Secretary- 
General with international loyalties and a 
power of initiative can mobili.se it in crisis and 
make the most of its limited opportunities for 
growth. To exist at all it cannot depart very far 
from its present structure; to develop at all it 
requires the focus and drive which only a per¬ 
manent and potent leader can give it. 

It is doubtful, despite the tributes which 
Hammarskjbld’s death has evoked, how far this 
is really understood in Britain. There is a 
widely diffused awareness (to which, inciden- 

Herbert Nicholas is a Fellow of New 
College and Reader in the Comparative 
Study of Institutions at Oxford. He is the I 
author of The United Nations as a Political 
Institution (O.U.P., r^jp). 


tally, official comment ha.s given very tepid and 
inadequate expression) that a great gap ha.s 
been torn in the thin fabric of international 
order by his going. There is a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the tragic, indeed the deeply ironic, 
circumstances in which he met his death. But 
the personal clement apart, there seems to be an 
utterly inadequate perception of why the par¬ 
ticular set of values that Hammarskjbld stood 
for should be vital for the U.N. and for world 
peace. 

From the beginning the U.N. has had a 
poor time of it in Britain. It has not been 
hated (not even at the time of Suez); it has 
simply been overlaid, heavily overlaid, in the 
country’s interests and affections. Perhaps it 
was too much to expect it to succeed to the 
place once occupied by the League of Nations. 
In the family of nations, as in others, there can 
be only one first-born. Where the League was 
concerned we felt pride of parentage (even if 
wc neglected the duties of parentage); its leaders 
were our leaders; for its shortcomings wc were 
responsible; its fleeting moments of triumph 
were ours. It was European, it was G«ncvan, 
it was close, even cosy. It was as little foreign 
as was compatible with being international. 
It could be reported easily and cheaply; its 
deadlines were Fleet Street's. Above all, it 
found personification in popular heroes of Right 
and Left, in Henderson and Eden, as well as 
in those who rose above party, like Robert 
Cecil, and in scholar-prophets like Gilbert 
Murray and Zimmern. Not all this was pure 
gain. The mystique was not only exploited by 
calculating politicians, it was actually absorbed 
by some who thought they meant what they 
said. But at least it was a force in the nation’s 
life at all levels, not a thing apart. It was part 
of the texture of politics and of the political 
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conflicts of the ’twenties and ’thirties. It was 
not only news; it was closely followed and 
widely understood. 

The U.N., for Britain, was the old League 
re-vamped by American hands. We were 
sceptical about some of the alleged improve¬ 
ments, but we were perfectly satisfied with all 
the main features. All the same, the pre¬ 
dominant feeling was that this was an American 
creation—let them run it, and if they can justify 
their pride and enthusiasm in their first-born, 
well and good. Britain would invest loyalty, 
some cash, a few brains—but not drive or 
enthusiasm. What «/ar important was to keep 
the U.S.A. interested and involved, and so the 
site in New York was gladly accepted despite 
all that it implied about the demotion of 
Europe and the end of quiet diplomacy. The 
decision was a correct one, but there were 
certain inescapable consequences; the U.N. 
became remote, its formative years spent 
behind that dollar curtain which shut North 
America off from British experience and 
observation. Newspapers that had covered 
Geneva in detail found the U.N. too expensive 
and its deadlines five hours too late to warrant 
comparable outlay on full-time correspondents 
and long cables.* 

I N ANY CASE how inuch did the U.N. 

matter? The Foreign Ministers’ Conference, 
the o.E.E.c., the Brussels Pact, n.a.t.o. —meet¬ 
ings of bodies such as these incorporated the 
verities of post-war international life as seen 
from London. Indeed in the stern mood of 
post-war realism there was even a feeling that 
to be too much interested in the U.N. was to 
succumb to the opiate of a previous, utopian 
generation. So the study of international rela¬ 
tions reverted to the study of contemporary 
history, or at most, of the new regional growths 
in Europe or the North Atlantic. The vacancies 
left by the pioneering scholars of the inter-war 
years remained unfilled save where a new and 
impressive breed of students of international 
economics explored the one area where, it 


‘And this was not only true of reporting from 
headquarters in New York. In December when the 
fighting broke out afresh in Katanga, newspapers 
appeared largely content to take their reports of it 
from Katangan sources inside Elizabethville, with 
results which were momentous for British popular 
and parliamentary opinion. 


seemed, consumer satisfaction could truly be 
found. 

On the political side there was litdc intel¬ 
lectual traffic between the U.N. and the univer¬ 
sities; along one route, at least, that which ran 
to a.N.E.s.c.o., It was positively dangerous to be 
seen travelling. Officialdom contributed its 
quota to public unenlightenment by keeping to 
a minimum its disclosures of documents and 
material on any recent international enterprise 
or negotiation in which the United Kingdom 
was involved. The result was that the centre of 
academic as well as popular interest in the U.N. 
moved to the United States. There much excel¬ 
lent work was done, work from which we 
ought no doubt to have benefited by our access 
to a common language. In extenuation for our 
indifference it may be .said that, for all its 
merits, it seldom overlcapt the boundary walls 
of a specialist discipline or found a level of 
discourse equally acceptable on both sides of 
the Atlantic. This left the British public with 
no better categories for understanding what 
went on at the U.N. than those which were 
carried over from its thinking about the 
League or those purveyed for their own pur¬ 
poses by the Foreign Office or the press. Thus 
it was possible at tbc time of Suez for an 
elderly Gilbert Murray to arrest and confu.se 
public opinion by arguing that the British and 
French governments “have chosen ... the course 
of lesser evil.... When a fire breaks out it must 
be extinguished before it spreads.” 

The experience of Geneva in the ’thirties 
and, still more, the hard schooling in Grand 
Alliance diplomacy provided by the war, cer¬ 
tainly protected the British public from 
succumbing to extravagant expectations about 
the new U.N. Even in our most wishful think¬ 
ing we recognised that it was on the direct 
relations between Britain and the U.S.S.R. or 
between the Anglo-Americans and the U.S.S.R. 
that peace depended, not upon any self- 
activating entity at Lake Success. This pro¬ 
tected us against the sharper disillusionment 
which befell American opinion when Russian 
vetoes began to fall like hailstones. Very 
properly we saw the stalemates in the Security 
Council as merely the reflection on the U.N. 
screen of the sharpening antipathies in the real 
world outside. 

All the same it is doubtful whether we under¬ 
stood the nature of the institution we had 
helped to create any better than the Americans 
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did.* The logic of the veto was seldom grasped 
outside Whitehall. The illusion that the U.N. 
was an embodiment of the collective security 
principle died very hard. So much lip-service 
had been paid to the term, so little painful 
analysis had been made of its implications, that 
no one was willing to draw attention to the 
Charter’s total inadequacy in this respect. The 
veto was both a reminder and a guarantee that 
no collective action could be taken in the event 
of the most catastrophic breaches of the peace, 
those by the Great Powers or their satellites. 
True, this left open the possibility of such 
action where no great power interest was in¬ 
volved, but for even this relatively insignificant 
type of outbreak no adequate machinery was 
provided by the Charter. The Charter did not 
go beyond a moral commitment to establish 
enforcement machinery: 

...the agreements fto make available forces to 
the Security Council] shall be negotiated as soon 
as possible on the initiative of the Security 
Council (Article 43) 

—it did not itself set up any enforcement 
system. In fact, of course, the failure of the 
Military Staff Committee to agree on even the 
size and nature of the national contingents to 
be contributed, meant that even this limited 
objective was not realised. Even had agreement 
been reached, however, any action by .such a 
force would have required the unanimous sup¬ 
port of the Great Powers and could therefore 
only have been taken in cases where no conflict 
of interest or aspiration between Great Powers 
was involved. Or, to put it in contemporary 
terms, it would work only if all the Great 
Powers felt an equal interest in putting out any 
mere “bru.shfirc” conflagrations—if any war 
anywhere were regarded as so potentially 
menacing as to invite the same kind of atten¬ 
tion as cholera. 


B ut what about Korf.a.^ Did this not 
prove that the U.N. could take collective 
action against an aggressor? 

Such a claim was frequently made by British 
leaders and the immediate, positive response 
of the Organisation to its challenge was fre¬ 
quently contrasted, to its advantage, with the 
supine behaviour of the League over Manchuri.a 

*Sec Inis Claude, "The United Nations and the 
Use of Force” in International Conciliation, March 
1961, ft)r an incisive analysis of this misconception. 
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and Ethiopia. But if one strips the Korean 
operation of its U.N. terminology its character 
emerges as an action taken by a coalition of 
sixteen member states under the leadership of 
a Great Power, the United States, who chanced 
to have a strategic reserve available close at 
hand, and who was willing to risk the hazard 
of involvement in a war 5,000 miles away 
because of a confidence derived from her over¬ 
whelming lead in the possession of a super- 
weapon, the atom bomb. When the risks of 
deeper involvement mounted, when the prospect 
of open Chinese intervention and a consequent 
Soviet commitment became unpleasantly close, 
the fighting had to be wound up without the 
proper rc-establishment of what the Charter 
calls “peace and security,” still less of what the 
General Assembly resolution called a “unified, 
independent, and democratic government” for 
Korea. It is an uneasy truce watched over by 
American arms in a divided country that per¬ 
sists to this day. 

Moreover, owing to the total hostility to the 
Korean “police operation” shown by the 
U.S.S.R. and it.s satellites, it was not possible 
to associate the U.N. with its military direction 
in any but the most nominal sense. The war 
was in effect conducted by the U.S. in greater 
or lesser degree of concert with its allies and 
with the U.N. involved only in the making of 
a limited number of major decisions such as the 
declaration that Communist China was guilty 
of aggression, the application to her of limited 
economic .sanctions, and the arrangements for 
holding the abortive Geneva peace conference 
of 1954. 

To SAY THIS IS NOT to allcgc that there was any¬ 
thing bogus about the invocation of the U.N. 
label for the Korean operation or that it was 
in any way at odds with the Charter. Nor is it 
to belittle the practical value of the moral 
sanction which the U.N. auspices gave to the 
operation. Without the U.N. connection it is 
highly doubtful whether the Anglo-American 
action would have received the swift and 
strikingly unified support of the Common¬ 
wealth or of several other countries. (Paradoxi¬ 
cally, too, without the existence of a sentiment 
in the General Assembly favouring a limited 
war and later a negotiated peace, it is doubtful 
whether the war could have been kept from 
spreading.) But valuable, and in a sense real, as 
the U.N. endorsement was, it would, of course, 
not have been available without the happy and 
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accidental absence of the U.S.S.R. from the 
Security Council and, it is even more important 
to remember, without the dubious propriety 
of the Kuomintang’s representative occupying 
China’s seat there. 

T he belief that, veto or no veto, the 
U.N. was a collective security organisation 
stimulated and in turn was stimulated by the 
passage of the justly celebrated Uniting for 
Peace Resolution. Designed to prevent a second 
Korean action being stymied by a U.S.S.R. 
which returned to the Security Council and 
used the veto, the Resolution provided, in the 
case of a Security Council deadlock, for the 
transfer of a dispute to the General Assembly. 
As such, it was held by the Russians to be 
illegal, and as such it certainly violated the 
original concept of a U.N. which would only 
act when there was Great Power unanimity. 
But whatever the purists and the Soviets might 
say, it was in keeping with the political trend 
inside the Organisation towards a greater use 
of the “popular chamber," the General 
Assembly. Since then it has been employed in 
1956 over Suez and Hungary, in 1958 over 
Lebanon, and in i960 over the Congo, and is 
now unquestionably an established piece of 
U.N. procedure. 

This docs not mean, however, that it has 
realised the “collective security” aspirations of 
its promoters. Far from it. The Resolution pro¬ 
vided for the establishment of a Peace Observa¬ 
tion Commission, which would keep a per¬ 
manent U.N. eye on trouble-spots. It also asked 
members to maintain units within their armed 
forces which could be promptly made available 
to the U.N. in case of need. Finally it set up a 
Collective Measures Committee to oversee this 
development and co-ordinate members’ efforts. 
But the Peace Observation Committee func¬ 
tioned only fleetingly and the Collective 
Measures Committee collected only vague and 
evasive responses; even the United States would 
make no firm pledge about what forces it 
would earmark for United Nations use. So 
there remained, at the end, only a procedure for 
transferring an appeal from an impotent 
Areopagus to a popular chamber, with the 
limitation always remaining under the Charter 
that that popular chamber, however large its 
majorities, can never command member states 
to act; it can only recommend that they should 
take joint action in defence of “peace and 
security.” 


I T TOOK THE FRUSTRATIONS and ragged 
endings of the Korean War to produce com¬ 
plete recognition of the U.N.’s incapacity as an 
instrument for collective security. Realism 
quickly gave birth to disillusion. There 
developed in Britain a far-too-ready disposition 
to assume that because the U.N. had failed in 
a role for which it was doubtfully intended, it 
should therefore be written off aitirely. Since 
N.A.T.o. had emerged as an apparently effective 
reincarnation of the familiar balance of power 
alliance and constituted the West’s operative 
shield against Soviet Communism, it was mis¬ 
takenly assumed that only this (and the related 
economico-political institutions of the new 
Europe) were “real” and that what went on at 
Lake Success was window-dressing or worse. 
Sometimes a patronising exception would be 
made for the technical and welfare activities of 
the U.N. and especially of its related agencies. 
In line with the avowed post-war preference for 
“functional” internationalism, the erosion of 
sovereignty by technocratic burrowing, the 
achievements of F.A.O. and W.H.O. were 
accorded qualified respect, technical aid, especi¬ 
ally after the adoption of the so-called 
“Expanded Programme” in 1949, began to 
gain increased attention, and the work of 
the economic surveying agencies, particularly 
E.C.E. as a hands-across-thc-curtain device, 
commanded a good hearing. The I.L.O., in par¬ 
ticular, enjoyed the peculiar esteem reserved 
for an organisation in which our island virtues 
made a good showing both before the footlights 
and behind the stage. 

Running through this whole emphasis on 
the non-political side of the U.N. was a kind 
of Whitehall-ism, a belief that internadonal 
agencies need only be taken seriously in so far 
as they display the kind of bureaucratic 
efficiency and produce the kind of tangible 
benefits that the civil servant equates with good 
government. Such a mentality had its own con¬ 
tribution to make to the development of inter¬ 
national institutions—of impartiality, mattcr-of- 
factness, non-pomposity, conscientiousness. It 
had been incarnated in Britain’s first gift to 
the League, Sir Eric Drummond, and it con¬ 
tinued to exercise a valuable influence wherever, 
in the widely different world of the U.N., it 
could make itself heard and lelt. But it lived 
by pretending that the political didn’t exist, or 
else oughtn’t to exist, and in its exaltation of 
the “functional” side of the U.N. it came near 
to debasing it to the level of an inefficient and 
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under-financed service organisation, to be toler¬ 
ated, or supported, on quasi-humanitarian 
grounds. Thus once again public attention was 
diverted from the effort of properly under¬ 
standing what its political role was or might be, 
and in particular from realising that, for better 
or worse, this was the centre of its being. 

Suez brought this phase to a sudden, painful 
end. The depth of our incomprehension was 
sharply revealed by the fact that the policy 
which led to the first British veto in the Council 
and the overwhelming British defeats in the 
Assembly was shaped and insisted on by the 
man who had been Britain’s first Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs. Before we knew 
where we were we found ourselves being sen¬ 
tenced in a court which our efforts had largely 
built, our contributions maintained, our own 
flesh and blood staffed. We were brought up 
short by a U.N. which, whether we agreed with 
its ruling or not, was indubitably acting as a 
political force. No doubt it was true that if the 
United States had reacted differently, the resolu¬ 
tions and votes in the Security Council and 
Assembly would ! avc been different. No doubt 
it was true that the force of American dis¬ 
pleasure was the decisive factor in our reluctant 
change of front. This did not alter the fact that 
it was through the U.N. that American 
pressure was principally exercised and that it 
was as a result of the use of the U.N. that 
France and Britain were so quickly and totally 
isolated, sustained in the Security Council by 
no votes but their own, and enjoying in the 
General Assembly the support only of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Israel. 

In face of this searing experience the disposi¬ 
tion to write off the political potency of the 
U.N. could not be maintained. In its place 
there sprouted the comforting doctrine of the 
Double Standard. According to this, U.N. 
justice was not only blind; it also used two 
standards, one for the West and the other for 
the East, one for democracies who had public 
consciences and public opinion and the other 
for Communist dictatorships who had neither. 
Suez thus ended in Anglo-French withdrawal 
and U.N.E.F., Hungary in Soviet occupation and 
a refusal to admit any U.N. representative 
across its borders. But of course the verdict of 
the U.N. had been at least as emphatic in one 
case as in the other. On the Hungarian issue 
it denounced Soviet "armed intervention," 
described it as a violation of the Charter, and 
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called for withdrawal without delay. Over the 
allied action in Suez it wasted, in fact, no harsh 
epithets, contenting itself with calling for our 
immediate cease-fire and subsequent with¬ 
drawal of troops. In neither case did the U.N., 
as such, try and resort to force to execute its 
verdicts. The moral pressure of disapproval was 
applied in each case; any additional pressures 
which France and Britain sustained over oil 
supplies, a run on sterling and the like, were 
entirely extra-U.N. The U.N. Expeditionary 
Force was not, of course, in any sense a police¬ 
man enforcing the law. It was a buffer between 
opposing fighting forces, actually assisting a 
bloodless Anglo-French evacuation and pro¬ 
viding certain guarantees for property and 
security, as well as saving a considerable 
amount of face. And of course the basic reason 
why Britain and France obeyed the Assembly 
resolutions and the U.S.S.R. did not is that 
they realised their interests in Suez not to be 
worth the opprobrium which flouting the U.N. 
would involve, while the U.S.S.R., whether 
righdy or not, judged its interests in Hungary 
to be worth a high price in terms of world 
esteem. 

Or, restating it in terms of the original 
power structure of the U.N., two Great Powers, 
Britain and France, were demonstrated by Suez 
not to be Great Powers at all, being unwilling, 
even after their use of their vetoes, to persist 
in opposition to their ally, the U.S.A., and in 
effect thus acquic-scing in its Great Power 
leadership, while the U.S.S.R, never had to 
move from the position assumed when it used 
its veto over Hungary, namely, that it was a 
Great Power and that U.N. majorities could not 
coerce it. 

What Suez and Hungary thus demonstrated 
afresh was that the U.N. was not a collective 
security agency, that it could not take any but 
recommendatory stands on issues involving a 
clash between Russia and the Wc.st, but that 
where other issues were concerned and where 
enforcement was not called for it was a political, 
i.e. a moral force that had to be reckoned 
with. Suez also revealed something else. It 
brought the Secretary-General to the centre of 
the world stage. 

T he most original featurf. of the 
U.N. Charter, its most conspicuous break 
with the provisions of the League Covenant, 
was the investiture of the Secretary-General 
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with a specifically political role. He is not the 
mere administrative head of the Secretariat. 
He has a power, even an obligation, to initiate 
action when he thinks peace and security may 
be threatened. He is a diplomat in his own 
right, empowered to deal on a basis of equality 
with the representatives of all member states. 
Like a member state he can use the organs of 
the U.N. as a forum for his views. Not least, 
he can personify the U.N., embodying in the 
eyes of the world the principles and ideals of 
the Charter. 

The Americans, it would seem, were the 
principal promoters at San Francisco of this 
concept of a Secretary-General with an indepen¬ 
dent political role, a projection on to the inter¬ 
national screen of their domestic preference for 
an executive leader with a mandate of his own 
which has not been filtered through a parlia¬ 
mentary assembly. Whatever the origin, the 
idea won acceptance. It also nearly wrecked 
itself, in the hands of the first incumbent, 
Trygve Lie. 

Lie failed to recognise that every power which 
the Charter gives to the Secretary-General is 
set about with limitations, unwritten but in¬ 
exorable because they flow from the nature of 
his role as the servant of a world organisation 
of .sovereign states. He can initiate action, but 
only if member states will support his initia¬ 
tives. He can conduct diplomacy and propagate 
doctrine, but the diplomacy must serve no 
partial interest and the doctrine must be univer¬ 
sally applicable. He can and should personify 
the U.N. totality but he must accept the corol¬ 
lary, and be prepared to stand alone, with no 
constituency of his own. Finally, in serving the 
Charter he has also be the servant of member 
states whose own observance of their U.N. 
obligation is unreliable and intermittent. He has 
become a politician without cea.sing to be a civil 
servant, he is a Pope without a church, a con¬ 
science expected to establish justice but only on 
the explicit understanding that the heavens are 
not made to fall in the process. 

No one can be judged too harshly for failing 
in such an enterprise and Trygve Lie deserves 
credit for certain stands that served the 
Organisation well at critical moments, as at the 
time of North Korean aggression in 1950. But 

•Though the historians have not yet caught up 
with the headlines, a useful assessment of this 
evolution can be found in M. Virtally’s Le R 6 le 
Politique du Secretaire Generate in “L’Annuairc 
Fran^ais de Droit International," IV, 1958. 


his exploitation of the potentialities of his office 
was too crude, his diplomacy too unskilled, his 
sense of timing too erratic, his capacity to build 
and maintain a united, confident, secretariat 
team altogether too inadequate. The immediate 
effect of his seven-year service was to induce the 
appointment of a successor presumed to 
be cast in an opposite mould, a JMordic Eric 
Drummond. 

Dag Hammarskjdld’s emergence as a Secre¬ 
tary-General fully exploiting all the possibilities 
of his role came as a surprise. In retrospect we 
can surmise that something of this dynamism 
was latent in him from the start, concealed only 
by his studiously subdued style and colour. But 
what is equally evident is that circumstances 
at the U.N. combined to thrust such a role at 
him and that the price of his rejection of it 
would have been the crippling of the Organisa¬ 
tion and the aggravation, with consequences 
one can only surmise, of a series of grave 
diplomatic crises. The final cause of his emer¬ 
gence as a world figure was that the U.N. 
needed him as such. 

Tut STAOES IN TOE EVOLUTION of Dag HaUV 
marskjdld’s Secretary-Generalship arc familiar 
enough.’ They began with his mission to China 
in 1955 that resulted in the release of the im¬ 
prisoned American airmen. A prolonged bout 
of Middle East diplomacy culminated in 1956-57 
in his crucial role as organiser and manager of 
the U.N. Expeditionary Force in Egypt. In 1957 
he was triumphantly re-elected for a second 
term with the endorsements of all the power 
blocs of the U.N. In 1958 when the Security 
Council was deadlocked over the crisis in 
Lebanon and Jordan, Hammarskjold set about 
strengthening the U.N. observer group in 
Lebanon although the U.S.S.R. had just vetoed 
a Japanese proposal to the same effect. In 1959 
and i960, first by a personal visit and then by 
the device of leaving technical aid consultants 
behind, he maintained a U.N. “presence” in 
Laos in face of steady Soviet disapproval. In 
i960 before the Congo mutiny broke out he 
established, on his own initiative, a technical 
assistance office there; when the Congo govern¬ 
ment asked for military assistance it was he 
who brought the request** to the Security 
Council, strongly recommending the dispatch of 
a U.N. force, stipulating that it should not 
include Great Power contingents and should 
in the first place use African troops, identifying 
the Belgian forces as a cause of tension and 
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desiring their withdrawal, and above all, in¬ 
sisting on the need for haste both in obtaining 
a decision from the Security Council and in 
getting the force despatched and established. 

In all these respects the Security Council 
endorsed his recommendations. It continued to 
support him until Soviet opposition forced the 
transfer of the issue to the General Assembly. 
In the Assembly he received the continuing 
mandate he required by a resounding vote of 
70 to 0, despite bitter Soviet hostility. But as 
confusion deepened in the Congo the lines of 
force, even in the General Assembly, became 
a meaningless tangle after the recognition of 
Kasavubu in November. When no resolution 
could secure the requisite majority for passage 
Hammarskjoid then asserted the continuing 
responsibility of the Secretariat in what was, 
for all its understatements, perhaps the most 
striking affirmation of the rights and duties of 
his office. 

“Naturally,” he said, “the operation will 
continue under the previous decision.” 

From this hig'.-water mark there was no 
retreat. For all the mounting violence of Soviet 
criticism the Secretary-General did not fail 
to get the authori.sation he needed, afiei 
Lumumba’s death, permitting the U.N. com¬ 
mand in the Congo to “use force, if necessary, 
in the last resort” to prevent civil war. 

T hese enlargements of power which 
the Secretary-Generalship acquired in the 
nine years of Hammarskjoid’s incumbency arc 
of two kinds. They arc those which one or 
other organ of the U.N. ha.s explicitly conferred 
upon him—the di.scretionary authority that a 
political sovereign gives to a trusted but sub¬ 
ordinate executive. Such were the broad 
authorisations the General Assembly gave at 
the time of Suez— e.g. to take “such adminis¬ 
trative measures as may be necessary"*—or the 
comparable resolution of the emergency 
Assembly over Lebanon, to make 

such practicable arrangements as would help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of the 
Charter... and thereby facilitate the early with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops. 

* Cf. the almost identical wording of the ist 
Security Council resolution on the Congo of 
July 14, “to lake the necessary steps... to provide 
... military assistance." 

‘See, for example, his lecture at Oxford last 
May, "The International Civil Servant in Law and 
in Paef’ (O.U.P., 1961). 
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Such wide powers arc conferred, in some in¬ 
stances, because the Security Council and the 
General Assembly are both equally incapable 
of discharging the executive tasks involved, but 
also, as is perfectly evident on a great many 
occasions, because neither the Council nor the 
Assembly can be more precise or explicit about 
what they want done lest the thin bonds of 
collective agreement snap under the strain. So, 
where invention flagged or prudence called a 
halt, the next step frequently took the form of 
“Leave it to Dag.” 

The other enlargements of the Secretary- 
General’s powers have been of a different order. 
They have been assertions made by him, based 
upon his own rights anil duties under the 
Charter. Such were his actions in strengthening 
the observer group in Lebanon or maintaining 
a U.N. “presence” in Laos. Such was his initia¬ 
tive in the very first stage of the Congo crisis 
and later in the calm maintenance of his course 
in face of the dual deadlocks of Council and 
Assembly. Wherever possible Hammarskjoid 
sought and obtained “parliamentary” authority 
for whatever he did, so that many of what were 
in effect his personal initiatives appeared in 
public draped in the respectability of U.N. 
resolutions. But he never concealed his right 
and obligation to act without the guidance of 
(Council or Assembly, 

should this appear necessary jas he said] in order 
to help in filling any vacuum which may appear 
in the systems which the Charter and traditional 
diplomacy provide for the maintenance of peace 
and security. 

Indeed his speeches and writings are a store¬ 
house of argument and evidence for the role 
of the vSecrctary-Gcncral as a servant not merely 
of the debating bodies of the U.N. but of the 
wider world constituency and the greater cause, 
peace and security, which they imperfectly 
represent.* He was not deterred in the execu¬ 
tion of this role by the knowledge that it would 
bring him into conflict even with a Great Power 
member. This happened with Britain and 
France over Suez; it happened repeatedly with 
the U.S.S.R. and led, of course, to the open 
breach of a year ago and the Soviet demand for 
his resignation and replacement by a “troika.” 

There are those (other than the Russians) who 
would argue the essential impropriety of this 
second category of the Swrctary-Gcnerars 
power, agreeing (though possibly sotto voce) 
with Mr. Khrushchev that though there may be 
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neutral nations there are no neutral men, and 
who consequently would seek to restrict the 
Secretary-General’s powers to the first category 
I have listed, those which he derives from the 
authority of the ('ouncil or the Assembly. "Mr. 
Hammarskjold,’’ they would say, “lived dan¬ 
gerously. True, he pulled it ofT, but a lesser man 
or a less established figure could not be 
safely entrusted with an equivalent range of 
discretion.” 

Yet the fact is that, though the sources of 
his two types of power were different, his 
authority, in either case, derived its legitimacy 
and its political value from the same set of 
circumstances. These arc so obvious that one 
apologises for stating them, but their relevance 
in the U.N. context is rcftcatcdly overlooked. 

I F oNt LOOKS BACK ovcr tlic arcas of con¬ 
flict in which the U.N. has intervened since 
Korea it is apparent that none of them is at the 
centre of the East-West cold war. 

Wisely, the U.N., and particularly the 
Secretary-General, has not attempted to insert 
itself into the direct confrontation of the two 
rival blocs, of n.a.t.o. and the Warsaw Pact. It 
has not aspired to control summit meetings or 
to settle Herlin—or even Quemoy and Matsu. 
The areas in which it has operated, with vary¬ 
ing success, have liccn those on the fringe of the 
main wrestling match, where other elements 
contribute to the local conflicts and the Great 
Powers, though involved, do not feel that every 
gain or set-back is, for them, a direct matter of 
life or death. The Middle East, par excellence, 
has been such a U.N. area. Africa, almost to 
the same degree. Much of Asia, especially where 
the conflicts, like those of India and Pakistan, 
have been predominantly intra-continental. The 
conflicts that develop in these areas hold the 
gravest potentialities for world peace because if 
they spread the cold war will grow hot at their 
touch, but fortunately they do not themselves 
immediately involve the vital interests of the 
super-sensitive, atom-happy Great Powers. 

This is what makes the processes of U.N. 
mediation, intervention, even ultimately per¬ 
haps, as in the Congo, coercion possible. 'The 
frozen posture of East and West which seems 
to inhibit all movement in the heartland of the 
cold war has not yet spread here. But of course, 
it can spread in a twinkling, as Russian rocket 
diplomacy over Suez, or the persistent Soviet 
threats to offer direct aid to the Congo testify. 
And the menace of such intervention is far from 


adequately met by counter-threats—"If you 
intervene, we will”—since this only enthrones 
the evil it seeks to prevent. The only weapon at 
our disposal here is the U.N. And, since Great 
Power initiatives arc suspect—not only by each 
side but by the “uncommitted” denizens of the 
arcas involved, the only initiative possible is, 
time and time again, the Secrctafy-Gcnerars. 
Whether he exercises it entirely sua sponte or 
via a delegation of authority from the Security 
Council or the General Assembly is conse¬ 
quently of little moment. The reason in each 
case will be the same, namely that in the present 
East-West deadlock, he often represents the 
only clement of movement left and the only 
prospect of keeping the cold war from taking 
over Afro-Asia (and perhaps Latin America 
too). Though Congo confusion, tireless propa¬ 
ganda, and persistent misrepresentation have 
ovcrlaiil the fact, it is Dag Hammarskjold we 
h.ive to thank that Russian and American 
“volunteers” are not at this moment slugging 
it out in the jungles of the Congo. 

If I AM RIGHT IN CONTENDING that it is thcSC 
arcas of the “uncommitted” or “non-aligned” 
or “anti-colonialists” or “Afro-Asians,” as you 
prefer, that give the U.N. its greatest scope, then 
not only should the U.N.’s supporters hold fast 
to the Hammarskjoldian concept of the Secre¬ 
tary-Generalship, but they should also welcome 
the increased voice of these regions in the 
Organisation. Hammarskjold realised the in¬ 
tegral connection between the two; when the 
Russians demanded his resignation in October, 
i960, to replace him by “an arrangement” 
which, as he said, “would make it impossible 
to maintain an effective executive,” he declined 
to comply because of the responsibility he had 
towards the weaker member states. 

It is not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any other 
big powers who need the United Nations for 
their protection; it is all the others. In this sense 
the Organisation is first of all their Organisa¬ 
tion. ... I shall remain in my post... as long as 
they wish me to do so. 

Put in the narrower perspective of “the West’s” 
interests, it is the membership of these states 
in the U.N., and, as a corollary, their partici¬ 
pation in the tasks {e.g. the Congo force) of the 
Organisation as well as in the benefits {e.g. 
technical aid) that provide the strongest guar¬ 
antees that their “non-alignment” will not end 
in their being swept into the Communist 
embrace, U.scless to allege—or indeed to deny— 
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that they introduce elements of unpredictability, 
uncertainty, irresponsibility, even, upon occa¬ 
sion, sheer incomprehension, into the workings 
of the U.N. But this is because these elements 
exist in the real world to which we and they 
belong. The temptation to exclude them from 
the U.N. is the temptation to preserve a neat 
and cosy model at the price of distorting what 
reality is like. But it is also true that the votes 
they cast and the speeches they will untiringly 
make will be more or less responsible according 
as they have more or less faith in the im¬ 
partiality and courage of the executive head of 
the Organisation. Dag Hammarskjold had to 
suffer much at the hands of those he tried to 
help but if the record of his tenure proves any¬ 
thing it proves this. In the present “twilight of 
colonialism” we shall never see the independent 
states of Africa line up behind the leadership of 
a European Great Power as the Latin- 
Amcricans did behind the United States. The 
one chance of retaining their support for some 
sort of orderly and peaceful development in 
international rela'tions, rather than bcijig 
seduced by Communism or relapsing into 
anarchy, lies in the leadership of a U.N. 
Secretary-General they can trust—though, of 
course, he in turn will need all the support the 
Western Powers can give him. 

T his is what the unliquidated legacy of 
colonialism makes it hard for Britain to 
understand. (Contemplating the Government’s 
recent actions over Katanga one is almost 
tempted to say “impossible.”) The issue is 
repeatedly presented in terms of an impossible 
“either-or”—of an ideally enlightened, evolu¬ 
tionary and pacific policy such as a colonialist 
power operating the most altruistic form of 
trusteeship might conceivably aspire to (but has 
in fact never sustained for very long), versus 
a muddled, incompetent, ill-informed, inexperi¬ 
enced, partisan and polyglot U.N. operation. 
With an astonishing indifference to the West’s 
true interests, the real alternatives are per¬ 
sistently ignored. They are, of course, quite 
simply either a U.N.-sponsored policy, neces¬ 
sarily largely Afro-Asian manned, and openly 
aimed at fostering African nationalism and 
independence, or else a free-for-all with an 
absolute certainty of Soviet intrusion on a 
massive scale and a near certainty of conflict 
quickly developing from civil strife to inter- 
African war and finally to inter<ontincntal 
war. 
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With one part of itself the Government 
accepts the first alternative—how else explain 
the support of U.N. Congo resolutions and the 
(so far) continued contributions to O.N.U.C.? 
But when this course runs into inevitable diffi¬ 
culties and offends allied susceptibilities, or 
economic interests with influential spokesmen, 
there is virtually no limit to the back-tracking 
of which the Government is capable. Pressure 
applied locally on U.N. officials, resistance to 
strengthening of the U.N. mandate, hints of 
withdrawal of financial support, demands for 
cease-fires which would leave U.N. forces ex¬ 
posed in positions of danger and constant 
harassment—all this and more have marked 
British policy. In resisting such a course even 
the Opposition has been curiously half-hearted 
and ineffective, just as public opinion in general 
has displayed a widespread gullibility. The 
(}ongo operation, from first to last, has been 
messy and confusing; ignorance about the 
U.N.’s character and functions has encouraged 
a very natural aversion to seeing it resort to 
force; finally, the death of Hammarskjold has 
removed the only U.N. figure whom the public 
were willing to trust even when appearances 
might be against him. 

What makes this dismal record the more 
astonishing is that it occurs at a time when it is 
not only the future of the Congo operation but 
the future of the U.N. itself that is at stake. 
It might have been thought that any member 
state which did not want to see the Organisa¬ 
tion founder would snatch at the second chance 
which U Thant’s election provided. Here was a 
near miracle—the halting of the troi\a and the 
election, without strings, of a single successor 
to Hammarskjold. It might seem an inescapable 
obligation, in such a situation, to strengthen 
the new Secretary-General’s hand by every 
means at the Government’s disposal, and, 
initially at least, to give him the benefit of every 
doubt. In fact one will search official British 
pronouncements in vain for any word of en¬ 
couragement or defence of his efforts. 

Yet on even the narrowest interpretation of 
the West’s interests, U Thant desperately needs 
to build up some little capital of prestige of the 
kind that only success can give, against the 
next Russian assault on his office and his 
authority. This is absolutely certain to come. 
The Russian acceptance of his election, what¬ 
ever its motive, certainly docs not imply any 
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acquiescence in the international loyalties of the 
Secretary-General and his staff. On the contrary; 
it comes at a time when they have launched 
new offensives at all levels of the Secretariat. 
In their eyes the Secretariat ought to be (indeed 
on good Marxist principles cannot avoid being) 
a set of officials whose primary loyalty is to 
their national governments even though they 
happen to be on the U.N. payroll. This has 
been a consistently held Soviet view from the 
beginning, and has been exemplified in their 
firm refusal to allow the Secretariat to recruit 
Soviet citizens directly; all appointments have 
to be cleared with the government of the 
U.S.S.R. So long as the Soviets were relatively 
indifferent about claiming the number of 
Secretarial posts that their U.N. contribution 
entitled them to, the consequences of this were 
not loo serious; they insisted, of course, on 
having an Assistant Secretary but were rela¬ 
tively content to sec him put in charge of 
Security Council affairs where his scope for 
mischief was limited. 

Now, however, that Mr. Khrushchev has 
“discovered” the U.N., there is a new Russian 
determination to secure every footing, every 
hand-hold even, that the organisation affords 
for the exercise of their influence. As vacancies 
occur, the Russians can be counted on to 
demand their full quota of places on the Secre¬ 
tarial, at all levels and in all departments. Their 
decision to participate in technical aid gave them 
an entering wedge which they are pressing 
home for all they are worth; they contribute in 
non-convertible roubles and so secure the 
maximum U.N. credit compatible with the 
maximum freedom of operation; they do not 
give much money, but Moscow plays host to 
the largest number of trainees. Their boycott of 
u.N.E.F. and the Congo force as “illegal” has 
given them an excuse for refusing to contribute 
a penny towards the expenses of these costly 
operations. This is bad enough, both practically 
and morally. The real time for Western worries, 
howeser, will come when Russia docs contribute 
to operations of this sort and goes on to insist 


on a proportionate voice in their conduct; such 
a time may not be far away. 

What holds for the U.S.S.R. holds, of course, 
for the Soviet satellites. It also holds for Com¬ 
munist China. No one supposes that her ex¬ 
clusion from the U.N, can be very much longer 
delayed, despite the December vote, but it 
should never be forgotten that h^r admission 
will wreak as much havoc in the functioning of 
the organisation as she can get away with. It 
will be surprising if China’s representatives in 
the Secretariat do not prove twice as subtle, 
insinuating, and destructive as the mainly 
taciturn and withdrawn Soviets. The Chinese 
are not likely to be content with being secre¬ 
tariat passengers with heavy off-duty duties like 
espionage; they will almost certainly aspire to 
posts of leadership and control. The pressures 
which they can mount, in alliance with other 
Communist powers, will be formidable. If tbc 
U.N. is not equipped now to meet this sort of 
challenge it will go down before them'. 

No AWARENESS OF THIS sccms to exist ill the 
British Government at present. Either that, or, 
in a dclilicrate attempt to placate other elements 
—the Wclenskys in the Commonwealth or the 
De Gaulles in the Common Market—the 
Government has decided to curb the U.N.’s 
activities in the colonialist and ex-colonialist 
field. If so, it is likely to spread a wider ruin 
than it intends. The truth is that the countries 
who gave birth to the U.N. and endowed it 
with its dynamic principle, a civil service with 
international loyalties, cannot any longer treat 
it as a mere tool of their national policies. 
Their offspring now, as always, has a moral 
claim on them for sympathy, loyal leadership, 
and resolute support. But if it does not get them 
it is no longer certain that, like the League, it 
will be content to facie and die amidst the ruins 
of liberal hojics. There is a considerable likeli¬ 
hood that, in such an event, it will survive, 
succoured by other hands and inspired by 
other leadership, to plague the parents who 
neglected it. 
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Africa for Beginners 

A Traveller’s Notebook (HI) 


''Loo\!.. . Here tt conies, the darl(ness you 
were clcimotinrif/ for. ... To you, Mac^ wus 
the colour of f'ttests und undertakers and 
orphans. But everything is changing. Whatever 
i.s (lentle and ki”‘^ good will he black 
Milk black, sugar, nee, the sky, doves, 

hope, will he black- So will the opera to which 
we shall go, blacks that we are, in black Rolls 
Royces to bail Hack k'"i^’ l^t'ass bands, 

beneath chandeliers of black crystal... 

/fan Gf,nf,t, Les Necres 

T he very name of the country, given 
by the medieval Muslim geographers as 
Btlad al-Sudan, “the land of the Blacks,” raises 
the question: what’s the colour of black? Here 
in Khartoum, at least (although in the south, 
of course, it’s tliflerent) one secs only browns. 
Have the complexions changed, or has nobody 
for a thousand years been able to sec the colour 
for the pigmentation? Herodotus spoke of some 
Itidians as being "while like the Egyptians.” 
What was the real hue of Othello, that “lusty 
Moor” and “old black ram”—or of Aaron 
(“Zounds, ye whore! is black so base a hue?”) 
whom Shakespeare has cry out: 

Coal-black is better than another hue. 

In that it scorns to bear another hue; 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the swan's black legs to white. 

Although she lave them hourly in the flood.... 

Why black, always black? One student of racial 
prejudice among the Europeans has suggested 
that 

... it may be because they have had the most 
reason to fear the dark. The long winter nights 

This is the concluding article in the series 
which began in the July Encounter and was 
continued in the September number. 


have surely leli a mark on our language and 
thought; we speak of d.irk deeds and black 
ino(xls, of wickedness as bl.ick as hell, while 
angels are white arul bright and in all our meta- 
jihor white stands for innocence and purity. The 
devil was hl.ick to people who had never seen 
a brown skin. And when a brown skin was 
seen for the first time, the first asstKiations were 
with dirt and defecation and with all the meta¬ 
phors associating darkness with evil and fear. 

But even in Shakespeare’s time there was .a 
more discriminating sense of hue and tcint. John 
Tory (a friend of Richard Hakluyt) translated 
Leo Africanus’ Travels in 1600, and observed 
that “the Africans or Moores, properly so-called, 
arc of two kinds, namely white or tawnie 
Moores, and Negros or blacke Moores....” 

Did the Africans themselves have so much 
trouble with the human palette? Among the 
“heathen cannibals” whom Ibn Batuta encoun¬ 
tered in his i4th<cntury travels in Africa, a 
qddi^ a white man, was unmistakable for he wa.s 
not “ripe”—“The reason why the heathens did 
not cat him was that he was white, for they say 

that the white is indigestible-” Writing of 

the attitude of the I'oulahs of Bondou towards 
the Mandingocs, Mungo Park noted that “they 
evidently consider ail the Negro natives as their 
inferiors; and when talking of different nations, 
always rank themselves among the white 
people....” The anthropologists go on to tell 
us that white in Africa is “a favourite colour” 
and often is considered sacred—Murungu, who 
is the Supreme God of the Kikuyu of Kenya, is 
called “Possessor of Whiteness.” (But the 
chroniclers of the Omdurman slave-market 
record that black skins were preferred to copper- 
coloured.) Major Bowdich tells the story of the 
complications in painting the portrait of the 
King of Ashanti until His Majesty confided, in 
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3 low whisper, his true wish, namely, “to be 
painted white... 

But what’s the colour of white.? I remember 
hearing from Hindus that it was the colour of 
cold, of alcoholism, of cruelty, of ghostliness, 
of a disfiguring leprous paleness. It was also 
the colour of murder for the Christian converts 
of San Domingo who (as Heine tells the story) 
took racial revenge in the name of the Lord 
because “it was the whites who crucified 
Christ!" .\nd at least at one moment of hi'- 
tory, I am relieved to know, it was taken to be 
the colour of stupidity, of mental and physical 
sluggishness. An Arab writer records the follow¬ 
ing opinion by a learned 8th-century Toledan 
judge on the subject of Europeans: 

... tlicir temperaments have become cold and 
tlieir humours rude, while their bodies have 
lictomc large, their compicsion light and their 
hair long. They lack withal sharpness of wit and 
penetration of intellect, while stupidity and lolly 
prevail .among them.. .. 

We need, it would seem, a new Farbenlehrc, 
although Goethe himself is not quite irrelevant 
for he did argue on behalf of a natural harmony 
of the colours and that darkness was a creative 
force in its own right. The real clinical question 
for a world hysterically blinded by whiteness 
and blackness is whether any of the races can 
escape from these patterns of “neurotic ambi¬ 
valence’’ and move towards some stable sense 
of the skin-clad .self. I am encouraged by a pas¬ 
sage in Marco Polo’s Travels, describing his 
impressions in India in the year 1293: 

... In this province [in the South] the natives, 
although black, arc not born of so deep a dye 
as they afterwards attain by artificial means, 
esteeming blackness the perfection of beauty. For 
this purpose, three times every day, they rub 
the children over with oil of sesame. The images 
of their deities they represent black, but the devil 
they paint white, and assert that all the demons 
arc of that colour.... 

A Letter 

EAR M.—The evidence that the country is 
an old-fashioned military dictatorship is 
slight and casual but unmistakable. At the air¬ 
port one is given an official little booklet and 
under the blurry replica of the Sudanese colours 
one reads: “The National Flag is rectangular in 
shape, its width is half its length and it con¬ 
sists of three equal horizontal rectangles, its 
colours from top to bottom arc blue, yellow, 
and green, respectively.’’ In the lavatory there 
is a cleanly-framed document which proclaims 


the precise "Inventory of Furniture, Utensils, 
and Office Equipment Held on Charge," and 
it includes, in impeccable order. Mirror (i). 
Basin, washing (1), Soap Container (i). Urine 
Stand (3), and Towel Hanger (i).... At the 
Ministry of Interior one learns that the so-called 
Revolution Government 

secured the people from the evils of party politics 
and directed their efforts and interests from 
aliominabic factional strifes and hero worship, 
towards more fruitful aspects of public service,. . 
The people’s faith in the Revolution and its 
leaders enabled the authorities to carry out their 
obligations in keeping public peace without resort 
to harsh measures affecting the lilicrty of the 
individual except in a few justifiable cases.... 

And that 

The Revolution Government has turned the 
wheel of progress, stabilised the financial situa¬ 
tion in a short time, and realised what the people 
could only dream of realising in generations to 
come. 

And that the Security Section, which “is con- 
sidcrctl to be one of the strongest pillars con¬ 
tributing to the peaceful settlement of the 
country,’’ has been pleased to increase the Police 
Force. 

Who could fail to deduce that this is not “in¬ 
telligence, human’’ or “intelligence, animal,” 
but (characteristically, hopelessly) “intelligence, 
military” at work.? I walk past an open 
door in a Khartoum public building (unglazed 
sand-brown bricks) and catch a glimpse of a 
session of Sudanc.se tribesmen sitting around an 
empty glistening conference table, trying to 
confer with a uniformed, stiff-backed major- 
general, seated under a photograph of a lieu¬ 
tenant-general. This is a small-time provincial 
military government, trying to run a country 
“by the numbers” in the spirit of some outdated 
training manual. 

Does it have, can it have, any “ideas”? Well, 
Kemal had a large conception; and the Meiji 
had a vision of a new national future; but these 
are general officers of the old school trying to 
keep up with a world which talks of economic 
plans and nationalist slogans and not, appar¬ 
ently, having the minds or the emotions for 
cither. But they can be ruthless, of course, and 
a year ago they shot seven yvung officers dead: 
End of Revolt. A few months ago they rounded 
up almost everybody in Khartoum (with the 
exception of the Mahdi) around whom indepen¬ 
dent groups could gather: End of Opposition. 
General Abboud’s picture is almost everywhere. 
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but rather in an Arabo-Bonapartist style than in 
the 20th<entury manner of Fuehrerprinzip or 
Vozhd. In most everyday respects the military 
dictatorship would seem to be fairly mild and 
slow-moving. It has no political party or social 
cause but having picked up the catchwords of 
“progress” and “positive neutralism” it goes 
along with Arab or African neighbours, Nassc-r 
or Nkrumah, on excursions into rhetorical 
militancy. 

At moments during my days here (sandy, 
gritty: one sees the Nile, but feels only the 
desert) I had the impression of a “pre- 
revolutionary situation.” Among the dissenters 
there are (i) the Political Class. These arc the 
nationalist-independence fighters of ail stripes 
who feel cheated of power and responsibility. 
It was not really a coup which gave the Generals 
control; they were invited in by a short-sighted 
political manoeuvre, but now of course they arc 
nicely ensconced in power and won’t move 
easily. Most civilian poliu'cal leaders seem to 
be unhappy about the situation and arc waiting 
an opportunity to. Jo something. “The sands are 
running out,” somebody said to me, in what 
.seemed at the time to be the world’s most in¬ 
apposite metaphor. (2) The Civil Service. They 
arc not usually very political at all (“good 
British training,” a general said), but the regime 
has been taking lilxirtics with appointments, dis¬ 
missals, tenure, pensions, etc., and them’s fight¬ 
ing words for any man “on seat.” (3) The Trade 
Unionists. The organisation of the urban 
workers had, in the past, surprising .strength; 
thriving here now, as always in a forbidden 
covert underground atmosphere, have Iwen the 
Communists. (4) The Students. The Govern¬ 
ment has been making a number of clumsy 
moves to undermine the oppositional spirit at 
the University, and this has only aggravated the 
natural conflict. (5) Many major social and 
religious representatives.... 

To BE SURE, the old parliamentary regime was 
desperately unstable, and I find it difficult to 
imagine that the new one will have learned so 
mtich from the past as to maintain itself more 
solidly. One can only hope so. But what does 
strike one forcibly in such areas is that the 
British set up “proper foundations” in most 
fields: from administration to education and 
economics. What was omitted (and necessarily 
so: the reasons are obvious) were Political 
Parties. They could teach them how to run a 
ministry or an irrigation scheme or an arts 


faculty—but not how to organise an effective 
political movement. Not that the Conservative 
or Labour machines arc immortal shining 
models; but they are something. Most of these 
parties arc nothing, and arc blown away by the 
first real winds of strong personality and authori¬ 
tarian leadership. Will the Sudan, then, move in 
the next period from an old-fashioned dictator¬ 
ship of the right to a ncvv-f.ashioned dictatorship 
of the left.? The models for this arc there— 
Nasser to the North, Nkrumah to the West. 
When things fall apart, will there be a demo¬ 
cratic centre.? 

Diary 

MORNING along the Nile where the sight 
of a creaking saquia water-wheel—and an 
old sailor nearby, chipping out a primitive river- 
boat like the first man—should have kept me 
involved in the Year One, but on to Omdurman 
and the trail of the 19th century. The Mahdi’s 
tomb looks sturdy enough now: its bombard¬ 
ment by Kitchener had cruelly proved that it 
was not “indestructible,” and also that two 
could play at head-bunting. Gordon’s head had 
been cut off and brought to Omdurman in a 
handkerchief to lie shown to the Mahdi; now 
the body of the Mahdi was dug up and tossed 
into the Nile, but his head was severed and 
taken by Kitchener as a trophy of war. (Accord¬ 
ing to Moorehead, “he appears to have had the 
notion that lie might have used the skull for 
an inkstand or a drinking cup, or alternatively 
that it might have liecn forwarded as a 
curiosity to the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London....”) The Khalifa’s old house still 
looks fairly empty, and small wonder: Kitchener 
had written to Wingate, “Loot like blazes, I 
want any quantity of marble stairs, marble 
pavings, iron railings, looking-gla.s.scs and fit¬ 
tings; doors, windows, furniture of all sorts-” 

In good turn, tit for tat, there is in the garden 
an old military vehicle of Wingate, and on the 
walls a few rusty rifles which had been gathered 
from the battle-field. Under the “plan or battle 

OP OMDURMAN, 2 SEPTEMBER 1898” thc hand¬ 
written statistics make their quiet propaganda: 
British & Egyptian Army Losses, q 8 Killed — 
Dervish Army, 9,700 Killed. And thc Khalifa’s 
own drinking cup, made of rhinoceros horn, 
offers its own explanation of defeat, for it was 
supposed to offer magical protection if the horn 
was cut from thc living animal (who had to be 
wounded, trussed up, and dc-horned before 
death). In the Museum there are a few mementos 
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of the intruders and infidels. A few fragments 
from Gordon’s Journal: “Then I began, and told 
him [Ismail] all; and then he gave me the 

Sudan, and I leave on Saturday morning-’’ 

A text from Churchill: “The Pasha was vile, but 

indispensable_’’ A photostat of a letter from 

Queen Victoria to Gordon’s sister: “How shall 
[ write to you, or how shall I attempt to express 
what I feel. To thinly of your dear, noble, heroic 
Brother, who served his Country and his Queen 
so truly, so heroically, with a self-sacrifice so 
edifying to the World, not having been rescuctl. 
That the promises of support were not fulfilleil 
—which I so frequently and so constantly 
pressed on those who asked him to go—is to me 
grief inexpressthleU ..In his own Journal, 
Gordon used to look up relevant passages in 
Herodotus and paste them in. In my own I feel 
moved to paste the following, a proclamation ol 
the Mahdi, copied from an Omdurman wall: 

Let all show (Krnitence before God, and aban¬ 
don all had .>iul forbidden habits, such as the 
<legrading acts of the flesh, the use of wine and 
tobacco, lying, bearing false witness, disobedience 
to parents, brigandage, the non-restitution of 
goods to others, the clapping of hands, dancing, 
improper signs of the eyes, tears and lamentations 
at the bed of the iVad, slanderous language, 
calumny, and the company of strange women 
Clothe your women in a tleccnt way, and let 
them be careful not to speak totunknown persons. 
All those who do not pay attention to these 
principles disobey God and His Prophet and they 
shall be punished in accordance with the law 

Say ytiur prayers at the prescribed hours.. 

Adore God, and hate not each otlier, but assist 
each other to do g<K)d 

On the way out I saw two empty pedestals and 
asked the museum guide about them. He says 
Kitchener and Gordon once stood there. I ask 
what happened to the statues. He shrugs his 
shoulders and says he doesn’t know. 


At lunch 1 LISTENED to a likeable Minister read 
a prepared speech full of the phraseology of 
rapid economic growth and incremented 
national product. 1 noted only a momentary 
stylistic lapse into an “old Sudanese proverb" 
(as a metaphor, I suppose, for this ancient land’s 

poverty): “A dead tree casts a long shadow_’’ 

When 1 repeat it to Ahmed Ali h^ loses himself 
endlessly in stories of the land’s long shadows, 
(if which I find my notes include only the fol 
lowing: 

In a Northern village, very far from the 
lunciion of the White and Blue Nile, a visiting 
inspector came and went but left behind his 
shaving mirror. A villager found it and when 
he looked into it was astonished to see his be¬ 
loved and late lamented father. He returned 
with his father to his little private hut and, 
evenings, with the mirror mounted on the flimsy 
wall, he would talk to his father. In the next hut 
his wife would hear the whispers and grew 
increasingly su.spicious. A tension mounted. One 
day she ventured secretly to enter her husband’s 
hut and there she saw the mirror and looked 
into it and found the girl she suspected all the 
lime was there. She went immediately to the 
local court and asked for a divorce. The judge 
listened to both and did grant a divorce, but the 
grounds for the court’s decision was that the 
wife had done a forbidden thing by entering 
her husband’s hut. 

In the evening, to an elegant party in a splen¬ 
did house (and there in the luxuriant garden I 
felt, for the first time, that I had escaped the 
Sahara). A senior foreign diplomat was com¬ 
plaining about his inability to get his children 
into the swimming pool of the British Club. A 
young Sudanese was explaining that he did not 
consider himself really either an African or an 
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Arab but something quite different and, no 
doubt (this, with a smile), something superior.^ 
A university professor spoke bitterly about the 
discrimination against the students from the 

South, “and just because they are blacker-” 

I provoke a short-lived discussion on the causes 
and consequences of “Pharaonic circumcision,” 
and a young doctor concludes it pleasantly with 
a promise to send me in the morning all the 
literature I would need to know on the subject 
of clitoridectomy. (But it never arrived.) A 
foreign journalist is scornful of the whole theme 
of the Sudan in African power-politics and 
reminds everybody that the Romans never occu¬ 
pied the Sudan although Nero sent an officer 
to report whether it was worth conquering. 
(Apparently he returned and said no.) A pretty 
young dancer tells me that she is on her way 
to China the next d.iy in order to be “culturally 
exchanged.” A cynical old expatriate argues 
that the only real moment of national danger 
will come when the Southern helots who 
function as bucket-men become politically 
organised, for a three-day general strike in the 
collection of latrine buckets would paralyse the 
capital.... 

Towards midnight we find ourselves in a 
suburban brothel drinking German beer with 
beautiful Ethiopian girls, listening drowsily to 
endless belly-dancing music from Radio Cairo. 

The Mahdi 

ARRIVED A FEW MINUTES too carly at 
the Mahdi’s palace and didn’t quite know 
what to do with myself as it was point six and 
everybody was in the garden, prostrating them¬ 
selves in prayer towards Mecca. When I 
emerged from hiding, I was received on the 
marbled verandah, and the Mahdi (grandson of 

'Four hundred years ago, before a mechanical 
nationalism displaced a more humane cynicism, 
Leo Africanus could write: “For mine own part, 
when I hear the Africans evil spoken of, I will 
affirm myself to be one of Granada, and when I 
perceive the nation of Granada to be discom¬ 
mended, then will T profess my.sclf to be an 
African... 

*In view of Sayed Siddik ai-Mahdi’s sudden 
death in Khartoum on the and of October, I record 
our conversation more frankly than I would other¬ 
wise have felt free to do. He was only forty-nine, 
and bad just recently succeeded his father, Sayed 
Sir Abdel Rahman al-Mahdi (who died in March, 
1959) as the Imam of the powerful Ansar religious 
sect and thus the spiritual leader of several million 
Muslims. 


the first Mahdi, conqueror of General Gordon 
at Khartoum) offered me some aromatic tea in 
purple-and-gold porcelain and delicate slices of 
cake in even more outrageous chromatic com¬ 
binations. We talked for about an hour. Even 
in his white turban and long flowing gown, 
he looked like a good stocky middle-weight and 
he sparred skilfully in every round.* 

“I am afraid that much of all this may per¬ 
haps be too tricky for a Christian to understand. 
For this is both religion and politics, and we 
never draw sharp lines here. Wasn’t the 
Prophet in politics? And haven’t we learned 
that bad politics is bad religion? Our reading 
of the Koran suggests that God docs not change 
the destinies of people unless they themselves 
make proper preparation. Did not the Prophet 
teach us that we will be governed according to 
our own behaviour? So it is that we must speak 
and act and God will help... 

I asked him about the “future of democracy” 
and its apparent failure in the first years of 
Sudanese independence. 

“I refuse to believe that democracy has failed. 
It remains the .safest system for men. There were 
many mistakes. There were constitutional errors 
and personal misdemeanours. All this can still 
be repaired. But we do have a democratic tradi¬ 
tion—I mean our very own heritage of con¬ 
ciliation and tribal bargaining. That, if you will, 
is the essence of it: consultation and com¬ 
promises. And that is why any kind of military 
regime is intolerable! 

“What do generals understand of democracy 
or good government? They can only spoil 
decent administration and corrupt good 
manners. Military men care only for servility. 
They must never be encouraged to have political 
ambitions.” 

But what if such a regime refuses to consider 
itself temporary and censors the use of the word 
Provisionali 

"An army belongs in the barracks, and 
civilians belong in the government. We must 
make a transition, in one way or another, to a 
new constitution and new elections. What a 
bitter disappointment these last years have been 
for us I How long we worked for independence 
and to have Sudanese at long last run things! 
A handful of autocratic generals is not the 
solution. This kind of a regime cannot con¬ 
tinue. ...” 

How would, how could, the transition come? 

“I have already presented the Generals with 
several memoranda. They have had the widest 
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possible popular and political support in the 
community. But they have only been ignored. 
One day recently I happened to run into one 
of the Generals and he merely remarked that 
apparently I was helping to stir up the opposi¬ 
tion. Well, I suppose I am. We are not after 
jobs or posts or portfolios. But the Generals 
must return to the barracks. They have no 
followers at all, not in the town nor in the 
country, nor even, as they think, in the Army. 
The basic loyalty of a Sudanese villager in 
uniform remains what it always was, despite 
bureaucratic oaths. 

“Change has to come, and it is coming. With 
God’s help it will lie peaceful. But with God’s 
help it will come.” 

I left and everybody retired for additional 
prayers. I am sure it was only my romantic 
historical imagination that trapped my thoughts 
in the afternoon I had spent in Omdurman, in 
the house of the Khalifa and the museum of the 
dervishes and the tomb of the first Mahdi, “the 
divine leader chosen by God at the end of time 
to fill the earth with justice and equity, even as 
it had been filled with oppression and 
wrong....” I could not help coming away with 
the feeling that the Mahdi might rise again. 

Conversations 

A Newspaper Publisher: “By the time you get 
around to publishing any of it, I suppose I will 
either be in exile or in jail, so why not get the 
whole story? ... 

“Our real troubles began the day we quoted 
the remark of Attlee on Dc Gaulle: ‘The 
General is a good soldier but a poor politician.’ 

... The kick-back was immediate: ‘what did we 
really mean by that?’... To make things worse, 
the main headline that morning announced an 
official departure in somewhat ambiguous 
terms: president to fly to-morrow. ... We 
were solemnly warned—there was press freedom 
to write as we pleased, ‘but not between the 
lines!' After that even writing on the lines 
became very difficult. 

“Official Governmental Instruction No. i 
reminded us that the Sudan had common 
frontiers with the Congo and that nothing we 
should write should cause any conceivable em¬ 
barrassment-No. 2 instructed us that no 

news was to be published of any political 
arrests.... No. 3 warned us against the printing 
of any items connected with the abortive mili¬ 
tary coup. Nothing about the death sentences 


(five officers were hanged) nor the prison 
terms. Only the texts of the official releases were 

acceptable_No. 4 insisted that no material 

was to be quoted from any Embassy’s informa¬ 
tion bulletins.... 

“Well, that didn’t leave us very much room, 
but worse was to come. Wc were reprimanded 
for publishing the photograph df the Minister 
of Interior in his Brigadier’s uniform; he had 
since been promoted to General. Wc were pro¬ 
hibited from any discussion of an official 
Governmental proposal to ‘Nationalise the 
Press.’ Our Sports Editor was told to cease and 
desist from making suggestions as to which 
players belong on the National Team, for this 
was a patriotic and not a private matter. Our 
Literary Editor was warned against printing 
‘negative and destructive’ criticism of cultural 
events; critiques, if at all necessary, should only 
be ‘constructive.’... 

“Anything left? Well, last week’s tabus in¬ 
cluded any mention of Nasser’s troubles, the 
difficulties at Wadi Haifa, and the problems of 
new Sudanese legislation. Even the story about 
that quack doctor in a village a hundred miles 
from here (and his new treatments for eye ail¬ 
ments) has irritated somebody, and we have to 
cut that 1 ... 

“Our last refuge is in Roger’s Thesaurus, We 
hunt for usable synonyms. Last night’s instruc¬ 
tion was to ‘avoid any mention of the students’ 
strike.’ Our front-page story on the affair avoids 
any mention of ‘stril^e’ but speaks only of ‘the 
demonstration .'... 

“I doubt whether we’ll get away with it. 
They’ll probably close us down....” 

A Sudanese Intellectual: “I suppose that all of 
us everywhere have always pretended to have 
more intellect than we actually have. But re¬ 
member that in our country of eleven million 
(though spread over a territory larger than 
Western Europe) our university in Khartoum 
has in the last thirty years produced less than a 
thousand graduates: 208 in medicine, 78 in 
law.... And this in a population where the 
literacy rate amounts to about 27 per cent. 
Naturally we’re a small minority, and even 
within that minority wc’rq^real outsiders. The 
'Sudanisation' of important jobs has been filling 
posts with non-graduates, men who have been 
around the civil service for years and have 
achieved seniority. Not one of the Governors of 
our nine provinces is a graduate 1 ... Small 
wonder we’re tending to have a lot of angry 
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young men, armed with books and new ideas, 
fighting our native Establishment. Bureaucrats, 
here as everywhere, want to preserve the status 
quo. Books and ideas are very unsettling. So 
the intellectuals arc kept out of any place where 
their imagination—or their personal ambition— 
might stimulate real reforms and changes.... 

“But I don’t mean to .sound pretentious or 
overbearing—because God knows wc have deep- 
down problems of our own. Do wc constitute, 
really, a modern intelligentsia.’ You must not, 
in talking with us under a gay umbrella of an 
espresso bar in the piazza, underestimate the 
force of our traditional culture. Of course we 
arc ‘modern’ in the sense that we arc secular 
students and not, say, products of traditional 
institutes like Al-Azhar in Cairo or Mahad 
Al-Ilmi in Omdurman; and the thing we say 
wc most care about is the urgent application of 
modern techniques to an undeveloped country’s 
poverty. But there are still many of my own 
schoolmates who have rejected modern ideas 
and ways of life and have become hard orthodox 
Muslims. At the o her end there arc a few who 
have escaped completely the old ties of religion 
and tradition. The rest of us.’ Well, I am afraid 
it’s true what Trimingham wrote in his book 
on Islam in the Sudan —wc keep our ideas and 
our religion in separate water-tight compart¬ 
ments, and die result is a split personality_ 

“Docs it sound to you like a familiar story 
of fathers and sons? The father would be a 
small businessman or a farmer or a worker or a 
junior employee in government service, with an 
income just enough to support his family 
(average size, five). No education, or at best 
elementary level. The mother, too, is un¬ 
educated, and she looks after the house and 
children. Sisters never go to school and arc 
mosdy married off by parental arrangement. 

*“I have become a queer mixture of the East 
and West, out of place everywhere, at home no¬ 
where. Perhaps my thoughts and approach to life 
are more akin to what is called Western than 
Eastern, but India c]ing.s to me as she does to all 
her children in innumerable ways and liehind me 
lie, somewhere in the subconscious, racial memories 
of a hundred generations of Brahmins. I cannot get 
rid of either that past inheritance or my recent 
acquisitions. They are both part of me and though 
th^ help me in both East and West, they also 
create in me a feeling of spiritual loneliness not 
only in public activities but in life itself. I am a 
stranger and an alien in the West. 1 cannot be of 
it. But in my own country also, somedmes, I have 

an exile’s feeling-’’ Jawabarlal Nehru, An 

Autobiography. 
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Family life is very close and Islam is strictly 
followed.... This is a composite picture, but it 
is also fairly close to my own. The Sudanese 
intellectual is brought up to accept the traditions 
of his family and society. Yes, this includes 
female circumcision. 1 accepted this as a hus¬ 
band, and later on as a father.... 

“I could be the first to concede that there is 
a wide, and even dangerous, gap here. It’s a 
painful thing, full of frustrations and terrible 
conflicts of value. I suppose it is some kind of 
consolation to know that this pattern of in¬ 
security and alienation can be found all over 
Africa and Asia and that even Pandit Nehru, 
for all his apparent power and confidence, is 
afflicted.’ So don’t think of us simply as intel¬ 
lectuals at the cafe t.able, playing with new ideas 
and slogans. It would lx: easier if wc were, as 
easy as for Trotsky to leave Vienna’s CaK Cen¬ 
tral to go home and make a revolution.... 

“And yet, such as we arc, wc will have to go 
on to make the revolution. Who el.se is there? 
When you i/i the West developed you had a 
class of entrepreneurs and of craftsmen. Wc 
have for the future tasks really only the 
Intellectual—and he will have to be our 
entrepreneur, our technician, our executive, 
our administrator, our all-round organisation 
man....’’ 

“Oh, don’t envy us! We’d much rather 
remain seated in the piazza, under the 
gay umbrella, arguing over newspapers and 
colTee....’’ 


.\ Student Leader: “We arc militant all right, 
but 1 am afraid wc have mixed feelings about 
everything.... What should we think about 
Egypt or China or England to-day? When 
Nasser came to Khartoum he had a kind of 
triumphal entrance. He went down a brand- 
new boulevard leading to the new Revolution 
Bridge over the Nile—rbuilt with American 
money (the boulevard, I mean)—and he had a 
big welcome and you’ll still see his picture 
everywhere. But the slogan that was issued for 
the day was ‘long live nasser and abboudI’ 
When the entourage came by the University, 
the students shouted ‘long live nasser— 
only !...' 

“Of course wc arc proud of our university 
which is one of the largest in Africa, and especi¬ 
ally now when wc have to defend it against 
government interference. But for many it is a 
matter of the mind and not the heart. Somebody 
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said the other day, ‘What arc we supposed to 
defend?—an institution that’s rotten to the 
Corel’ and by that he meant that the place is 
still dominated by the while Expatriates. And 
this much is true: every time we have wanted 
to make a change or a reform they would 
always say, ‘No, this would lower standards.’ 
Small wonder that so many .are now saying, 
‘Damn you and your standards!...’ We need 
teachers and we’ve wanted to have Education 
as a specialised course; we need good news¬ 
papers and magazines and we’ve demanded a 
School of Journalism; but neither of these have 
been considered quite proper academic subjects. 
Not to speak of our hopes for a university news¬ 
paper which would avoid the twin dangers of 
capitalist commercialism and governmental pro¬ 
paganda. ... So we stumble on, without even 
learning the French we need to be able to talk 
with French Africans—because the English 
Department is against it. 

“Still, we’re properly militant all right, and 
we’ve been able to manage strikes and demon¬ 
strations. ... Who is ‘we’? Well, the handful of 
us who are confused, heart-sick liberals and 
then the rest of the militants, divided about 
fifty-fifty, I would say, between Young Com¬ 
munists and Muslim Brothers...,’’* 


A Sudanese Philosopher: “Moslems lament the 
past in a famous dictum which says that ‘the 
best is behind us.’ But I imagine we arc only 
doing to-day what men have always been 
tempted to do, to surrender to alarm. C. P. 
Snow worries us about ‘accident, folly, or mad¬ 
ness’ in a bomb-ridilcn world, but then Erasmus 
thought that in none but his own age had ‘so 
much been permitted to impudence, stupidity, 
and crime.’... Hasn’t one’s own time always 

* Times change, a little. Describing the Khartoum 
rebels at Gordon College several generations ago, 
Edward Atiyah has written (in his An Arab Tells 
His Story, 1946): “...the revolt of the educated 
class in the Sudan, as well as in other Eastern 
countries, against the British was mainly emotional, 
mainly a revolt of wounded amour propre aggra¬ 
vated by a burning inferiority<ompIex; it was a 
revolt not against oppression, injustice, or economic 
exploitation—of which in the Sudan at least there 
was practically no trace—but against spiritual 
arrogance, racial haughtiness, social aloofness, and 
paternal authoritarianism; it was a revolt of the 
man who is made to feel inferior, who is put in 
an inferior position and compelled to respect and 
obey an alien authority in which he has no 
• share,. 


been presented as the prelude to destruction and 
damnation? Our own literature abounds in 
images of sin and perdition. We must look away 
from it. Otherwise how can we possibly dream 
of all the things we arc struggling for for the 
Sudan over the next twenty years? Perhaps it is 
a simple, optimistic dream, with new science 
overcoming our accursed sicknesse?and famines. 
But here we all arc, all dreaming. In twenty 
years it could be done. If only we can create the 
proper means of co-operation—between the 
North and our h.nckward South, among African 
and Arab neighbours, in the world_ 

“I can only hope that opinions and emotions 
will travel faster and touch deeper. You see, the 
trouble with new strange influences in an 
illiterate land is that (at least in the past) they 
have always had to be cxplainctl mystically. This 
has spread credulity, acceptance, submission. 
Think of how the great scholars who came to 
Sudan five hundred years ago from Cairo, 
Bagdad, and the Maghreb introduced them¬ 
selves—they had to justify their superiority and 
knowledge in supernatural terms. The result 
was that teaching was done at the expense of 
thinking. Pupils couhl have no free minds, and 
they were cut oil from the source of generous 
and rational sentiments. To establish his worth 
among his pupils, al-Shaikh Idris’ admirers 
made it known that his learning was unattain¬ 
able—he received it direct from the Prophet in 
special sittings during his sleep. A more modest 
explanation was that he got it from al-Shaikh 
Ahd al-Kaf of the Maghreb who was endowed 
with the gift of annihilating distances—if he 
thought of somewhere to go he just was 
there.... 

“Well, distances arc being annihilated to-day, 
and wondrous knowledge arrives even more 
swiftly—but our young educated men are 
learning how to think I ... 

“Strange, that our own turbulent epoch has 
not produced thinkers comparable in stature 
and prestige to those that emerged under Otto¬ 
man rule. There has been nobody amongst us 
like Jusuf Awwad or like Arslan and Raihani. 
But perhaps we need something less than 
great ideas—something less would be more 
modest and more relevant, if ^ore prosaic. I am 
thinking of a new understanding of the tragic 
problems of minorities and religious differences 
and economic disparities. How can we approach 
them other than through the ideas of some new 
kind of federalism} If there is a future it should 
belong to the New Federalists. Diversity within 
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unity —if our efforts do not help that, it will 
not be an ambition worthy of the pursuit! 

“Docs this sound too European for you? I 
hope not. For half a century too many of us have 
been leaning too heavily on Europe for examples 
and models. How crude and unsubtle it all was I 
We neither learned nor laughed. And now there 
is a revolt, and it is well overdue. In all the 
papers and periodicals of our Arab world, you 
will find a reaction against dry superficiality 
and uncritical dependence on ill<omprchcnded 
foreign styles. No, our spiritual background is 
Muslim Arab culture and our setting is African 
—and our only hope is to tend to the imported 
seedling from the West but to see to it that the 
delicate grafting is properly done I ... 

“May 1 leave one other thought with you? 
You have heard enough of our materialist 
necessities—of ‘the war against poverty’ and ‘the 
revolution of rising expectations’ and the rest 
of it. But why arc so many blind to the fact 
that the unscrambling of Africa has not merely 
been a revolt for and against things but a revolt 
of and with feelings. Wasn’t human indignation 
at the root of it all? African soldiers who fought 
in World War II w'cre indignant not because 
of the difTcrence in rations but because of the 
spirit of the dilTcrcnt treatment. Here the West 
is erring grievou-sly in arou.sing and reinforcing 
a mind-lost materialism. The debate is already 
raging everywhere amongst us between material 
output V. democracy. Where do Western philo¬ 
sophers stand? I have been told that it is wrong 
for me to consider that ‘a single party-system is 
necessarily undemocratic’—and that opposition 
movements can only weaken national ellorts. 

“I do not believe this and do not want to 
believe this. Warn the West which seems to 
think that some kind of totalitarian democracy 
is good enough for the Dark Continent —it is 
not _’’ 


A Letter 

EAR M., 

The first whiff you get coming from the 
sands of Khartoum is the coolness of the 
Ethiopian plateau: this is where Africa can hide 
from itself. But not for long. The second whiff 
is the smell of the incredible revolt of last 
December, and it is still very much with us: 
1 talked to an official who fumbled a bit with 
the facts and apologised by saying that he was 
very new because his predecessor had been shot, 


here at his desk. This morning I strolled over 
to the open field near Menclik Square where 
the gallows had been improvised for the bodies 
of the leading rebels. Most of the serious con¬ 
versations I have had revolved, in one way or 
another, around the notion of revolution or 
reform. Any discussion of the hopes for change 
or progrc.ss turns quickly to a hushed mention 
of recent events. I was frankly surprised to 
find how often I heard regret expressed at the 
failure of the rebels. Not that the Emperor is 
hated: far from it. Little of the opposition 
seems to lie personal. But the longing for pro¬ 
gress would seem to be great everywhere. I 
spent a few days in the countryside which is 
nine or ten centuries back (my dating of it 
would be 1066, or perhaps 1215). One hears 
again and again: things arc just not going 
ahead, except in the vain paternalistic way of a 
clever, ambitious, and not unenlightened 
absolute monarch. The educated classes, small as 
they are, arc restless and disappointed. The 
students are full of vague ideas. Military 
persons, whether in the Bodyguard or the Army, 
have an itch to act, partly because of personal 
ambitions, partly because of a mental tic 
(Kemal, Chiang, Napoleon?). And in the Court 
itself there is the rich old tradition of intrigue 
which, as I took in the rumours and the gossip, 
sounded like Muscovite plots and counter-plots 
of the 17th century. Result: things arc still 
cooking and something will change. Probably it 
will have to wait for the succession-crisis. The 
Emperor is said to have said to the Crown 
Prince (who was the titular head of the revolu¬ 
tion, although apparently with reluctance, or 
even against his will) “1 will forgive you, and 
forget you.’’ That means some kind of hop- 
ski p-and-a-j urn p when the time for coronation 
comes, and manmuvres for the Regency arc on. 
Some of the Army officers did have “ideas’’; 
one of the leaders had, for whatever it meant, 
“a shelf full of Marxist books and pamph¬ 
lets....” Liberal feelings .and refotmist passions 
are still strong. Some things will move, some 
things will give way. The new tensions and 
contradictions arc too great, the main one being 
that this land, as someone unhappily put it, 
is not “closed of! like Tibet” (was!). Symbolic 
of the contradiction is the magnificently modern 
new “Africa Hall” which the Emperor has had 
built for the U.N.’s “Economic Commission for 
Africa.” It stands on a hill just opposite the 
Imperial Palace; and into it swarm the new 
nationalistic intcllcctu.ils of indepcnrlcnt Africa 
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with all the buzzing of criticism and plans and 
modernity. It is infectious. Does the Emperor 
know this? But he gambles anyway. You’ve got 
to see the Ethiopians, young and old, listening 
in to the debates—yesterday afternoon: the 
Ghanaians trickily supporting the dialectical 
proposals of the Guineans, all brilliantly per¬ 
suasive—and you feel the winds of intellectual 
change which may later bring on the storm. 

In the famous revolutionary broadcast of the 
Crown Prince—some say the text was given 
to him at the microphone at the point of a 
pistol—I find these sentences: 

,. But empty promises can no longer satisfy 
the people who now want concrete action aimed 
at improving their standard of living. Develop¬ 
ment plans have not been executed in practice 
and the long strides being made by the newly- 
independent African states, who arc making 
progress day by day, have made the people of 
Ethiopia realise that these new nations arc 
advancing fast, leaving them behind.... 

The people, Prince Assafa Wossen went on to 
say, “arc like bees in a disturbed hive and will 
no longer tolerate oppression_’’ In his indict¬ 

ment of the ancien regime, there is this: 

The two major factors that have hampered the 
advancement of the Ethiopian people arc the 
unquenchable greed for money on the part of 
a few persons and the scheming for power by 
some elements on the basis of their ancestry 
and hierarchy. 

The Crown Prince went so far as to promise 
that he would serve the constitution and the 
people “on a specific .salary like any other 
Ethiopian.” The Student Re^ls went so far— 
they later petitioned for the Emperor’s forgive¬ 
ness (and got it)—as to raise the cry for a 
“People’s Government.” General Mengistu 
Newaye went as far as he could when, at the 
trial which sent him to the gallows, he said: 
“I must die so as to sec again those who died 
before, and to tell them the seed we sowed has 
taken root....” 


Conversations 

A Foreign Observer: “For my own part I do 
not regret that the coup d'itat failed. The 
Ethiopian liberals have been much too dazzled 
by what they think they see when they look 
over their frontiers. They have suddenly become 
young men in an African hurry. They fail to 


look beyond the facade of things and neglect to 
note that foreign-style radical action removes 
some old tensions but creates new ones. No, the 
revolutionaries could never have achieved what 
they set out to do—and a good thing too. 
Ethiopia without a strong monarch would be 
a cursed place. It is truly the only symbol of 
unity in a land full of illiterates, dozens of 
linguistic groupings and ethnic minorities, 
Moslem and pagan separatists, and other fissi- 
parous elements.... 

“Nevertheless, the Emperor and his men 
needed an eye-opener, and they got it. Even 
the Ethiopian Herald at the time—and it is, 
after all, a government-owned newspaper— 
printed a letter which was signed “scared.” A 
few of the Ministers, at least the European- 
educated ones, say in private that they hope 
the le.ssons of the uprising will not be lost. 
There were endless arguments as to whether it 
was ‘foolish’ and ‘wicked,’ ‘calculated and 
Communist-inspired’ (some of the phraseology 
in the first proclamation was curious). But one 
thing is sure: it was amateurish and ill- 
planned. ... What bunglers most military men 
arc when they start playing at revolution I Even 
the Prussian generals, in July 1944, overlooked 
cutting off Hitler’s telephone lines. These chaps 
in the Royal Bodyguard just couldn’t work out 
a policy about the Emperor. If they seized 
power when he was in town, they couid take 
him prisoner—but if he decided to return from 
abroad could they ever prevent his triumphal 
return?... Anyway, even among the rebels, 
Haile Selassie is held in great esteem and affec¬ 
tion. It is always ‘the men around him’ who 
are the guilty ones.... I was told that Governor 
Germane Newaye (brother of the General) did 
not execute his hostages immediately, but sat 
them down around the table and read them the 
charges of a revolutionary indictment. He 
accused them of being the source of the 
Emperor’s confusion and disorientation. He 
gave them chapter and verse of their parasitism, 
their venality, their misuse of power. It was 
probably all pretty accurate because it was pre¬ 
pared by Colonel Workhena who had been the 
Security Chief..., 

“Docs the Emperor now^ realise that the 
L'Etat-c'est-moi way of doing things is over? If 
he does then the nation-state which he and his 
predecessor Menelik forged out of the disparate 
and far-flung tribes which populate the plateaux 
and lowlands of this country may survive.... 
Otherwise chaos will come again, and there 
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may be civil wars and even—who knows?— 
foreign intervention... 

A European Businessman: “I knew that the 
revolution was doomed when in the early morn¬ 
ing after the rumour had spread that the 
Emperor was flying back from Brazil the wail¬ 
ing of the women began. They were out on all 
the streets and from dawn on I heard nothing 
but the traditional female trilling—ululations of 
hope and welcome—a kind of Africanised 
hallelujah (from which it probably derives).... 
The rebellious bodyguards heard it too, and 
many began to lose their morale. The fear was 
great that Haile Selassie might land at Dcssie 
and gather together the fearsome tribal horse¬ 
men for a crusade. In die ensuing panic and 
fright some fifteen Ministers of the Emperor 
were slaughtered.... 

“Has the Emperor learned the lesson? Well, 
he has already conceded some of the radical 
demands. He has given the soldiers more pay 
and better conditions. He will educate more 
students. He ma-; even do something about 
property rights for the landless farmers.... But 
the real difficulty is not in the man, but in the 
system. The man is enlightened. But the system 
—and I mean his personal system—is no longer 
workable. If a new school is to be built, he 
supervises the architectural plans and approves 
the curriculum. If money is to be appropriated, 
he checks the figures in the budget. Why, each 
day he even gets a full list of the passenger 
arrivals in Addis Ababa to sec who’s coming 
and going! ... Obviously, not very much can 
get done that way.... Sometimes when I try to 
sec a Minister I have to wait weeks and even 
months—most of the time they arc away from 
their offices and hanging around the Palace, 
waiting themselves for a chance to have a 
minute with the Negus Negusti _The solu¬ 

tion, one would think, is simple—power must 
be shared, powers must be delegated. But how 
can the Elect of God really be persuaded that, 
in this divine order of things, he actually needs 
others?... So it is that we get no roads and no 
cash crops and no administration... A few years 
ago a group of us banded together, raised 
some money, and bought some land (with the 
permission of the Palace, of course). We put 
up a building for a new playground and 
donated it, gratefully, ‘to the chil^eo of Addis 
Ababa.’ It is still there, as we left it, un¬ 
furnished, unopened, with nothing but an 
official wire fence around it.... 
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“The thousand-year sleep is disturbed but still 
unbroken....’’ 

A Passing Traveller: “Whenever I come 
through I call in at various ministries. The 
so-called ‘Governmental changes’ arc really a 
game of musical chairs—the same old bodies on 
different scats.... What a shame I For this is 
one of the richest countries in Africa! In some 
areas you can get two wonderful crops a year. 
One little strip I knew up on a northern 
plateau could alone practically feed the whole 
nation.... But what arc the ruling cliques 
around the court interested in? In nothing, 
except possibly ordering the newest model 
limousine, and building a few private villas to 
rent at exorbitant prices to resident foreigners.... 
No, I tell you the recent revolution was ‘1905’ for 
Ethiopia. Or maybe it was more like Russia’s 
1826, with the December rebels as true 
De\abrisli bringing liberal light from the out¬ 
side into the Byzantine darkness. . . . How 
ironic it is that it should have been the Ameri¬ 
cans here who, through their ill-starred ‘Military 
Assistance Group,’ should have frustrated the 
rcformi.st hopes. Many of the leaders were 
American-educated, and at least three of them 
were graduates of Columbia University. The 
grisly joke was that had they gone to Harvard, 
they might have had the U.S. planes on their 
side.... (Had they gone to Oxford, they would 
have done nothing but cry into their warm beer 
‘what this country needs is twenty years of 
British rule.’...) 

“No, nobody would want a bloody revolu¬ 
tion for this country. The palace revolution 
was horrible enough, and I helped some of the 
doctors remove the hundreds of dead from the 
streets before the hyenas came down from the 
hills and got at them.... 

“But will the Emperor be moved to change 
enough of the traditional ways? After he 
visited Accra and met with Kwame Nkrumah, 
he is said to have said, in that aphoristic manner 
of his, ‘How much better it is to sacrifice 
oneself for one’s country than to sacrifice one’s 
country for oneself....’ The sacrifice isn’t 
necessary. But the people arc waiting with out¬ 
stretched hands. And there is a charming 
custom among the Ethiopians—when they 
receive a gift they stretch out both hands, for 
to offer only one would be a sign of reluctance 
or impudence. What will the Emperor give? 
And how long before other hands turn again 
to political impucknee? 
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A Jew: "It all began with Moses who, accord¬ 
ing to Numbers (xii.i), ‘married an Ethiopian 
woman.’ Then there is the story of King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba which is told 
not only in Kings but also in Ethiopia’s national 
saga, the Kebra Negast —and there the Queen 
says, ‘From this moment I will not worship the 
sun but the creator of the sun, the God of 
Israel.’ Their son was, of course, Mcnelik the 
First, from whom all the Ethiopian emperors 
have claimed direct dynastic descendance. I have 
also heard of a Jewish legend about the Solomon- 
Sheba affair which says that Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Babylonian King, was also their son. That 
would make it quite a family 1 ...Anyway the 
Kebra Negast is holy source enough, and when 
the British had looted the manuscript (in the 
19th century). King John had to petition for its 
return ‘for in my country my people will not 
obey my orders without it.’... 

“By the time of the Axum Empire, the 
Ethiopians considered themselves the rightful 
successors to the Jews, thought of their country 
as ‘Zion’ and of their capital as ‘the second 
Jerusalem.’ But for long centuries there was 
always the danger—or, if I may, the hope-—that 
a genuinely Jewish state would be restored. 
Rabbi Aquiba used to take long journeys to 
roughly this vicinity, and it must have been 
worth his while. Another Jewish traveller wrote 
of a Jewish kingdom ‘beyond the rivers of 
Abyssinia’ (Cush). Even your James Bruce of 
Scotland has written of the dynasty founded by 
Judith, the ‘Jewish Queen.’ As a matter of fact 
the King of Abyssinia was hard-pressed to resist 
her forces, and we actually know of a letter 
to the King of Nubia asking for help. 

"Has this anything to do with the Jewish 


‘ A masterful paper: “Hebraic-Jewish Elements 
in Abyssinian (Monophysite) Christianity,” pub¬ 
lished in the Journttl of Semitic Studies, July, 1956. 

* Who borrowed from whom ? Elerodotus specu¬ 
lates on this (Persian Wars, Book II, Ch. 104) and 
suggests tentatively that both the Ethiopians and 
the Palestinians might have learnt the practice from 
the Egyptians. Lobo, the Jesuit whose i7th<cntury 
Voyage to Abyssinia was translated by Samuel 
Johnson (in 1735, and it inspired him to Rasselas), 
has it the other way around, with the Jews as the 
original source. (To-day in the Coptic Church of 
I ((^id, circumcision takes place at an 
age between six and eight years) 

1 should also mention that Chinua Achebe, the 
Nigerian novelist, tells me that among the Ibos of 
West Africa (and he should know, he is one) it 
also takes place on the eighth day, 


Falashas of to-day who often call themselves one 
of ‘the lost tribes of Israel’? Were they some of 
the original refugees after the destruction of the 
Temple? The scholars doubt it. Your Professor 
Ullendorff of Manchester says no. Conti Rossini 
also says no. But, believe me, they can’t really 
be sure either! 

“At any rate, when 1 first cairifc here—from 
Eastern Europe—I was simply overwhelmed at 
how ‘Jewish’ everything wasl Have you been 
to one of the traditional religious services— 
what does it remind you of if not a Sabbath 
morning in an orthodox shule\ I found among 
the various Ethiopian amulets things very close 
to my own phylacteries and mezuza. I was ex¬ 
hilarated to discover the high holy days also 
falling in September, the Sabbath being cele¬ 
brated on Saturday, and time reckoned from 
sunset. 

“Their churches are built in something of our 
Hebrew Temple style, and I find the singing 
and chanting or prayers often very similar; they 
also make a procession with their ‘ark’ in a 
manner like our carrying of the Torah 
scrolls.... You can read all this up in the 
scholarly literature, especially in a paper by 
Ullendorff,* where he points out the similarities 
even to the extent of discovering that in both 
theologies there is the mystical insistence on the 
secret name of God—we both use the word 
Adonai —and that in both traditions there is a 
ceremonial dignitary called \ohen amongst us 
and \ahan in Ge’ez. There is also an apparently 
related notion of ‘ritual cleanness’ in sexual 
matters. As for circumcision—I think that the 
Jews and the Ethiopians must be the only two 
peoples in the world who have it done (as per 
the command in Genesis, tf) on the eighth 
day... .* 

“What docs it all come to? No, I am not 
trying to propagandise for a new ingathering 
of the tribes I Quite the contrary. For I still find 
it difficult, nay impossible, to think of this 
people as they often think of themselves, namely, 
as ‘children of Israel’ and ‘chosen by God.’... 
What arc all these things if not mere fragments 
of ancient beliefs and customs as preserved in a 
museum? What has happened to the life and 
light in them? ... Even the, Jewish Falashas 
share in the general fossilisation. They seek 
neither Law nor Justice. They know no Hebrew 
and have never heard of the Mishnah and the 
Talmud! 

"If this is Judaism, then it is a Judaism with 
the Jews left out.. 
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The Many and the One 

o A RECEPTION at the Palace of the 
Crown Prince, and at the door I was told 
to shake hands with the Crown Prince and 
with no one else, which recommendation was 
repeated by another retainer on the stairs, and 
by the time the third warning was given to me 
by a vizier on the landing my right arm was 
on the verge of a slightly hysterical paralysis. 

I managed to shake with the Crown Prince 
only, bowed stiffly to the Princess and everybody 
else, arms frozen to the seams of my trousers, 
and went on to mix in the imperial rooms, 
crowded with Persian carpets, lamp-lighted 
Italian paintings, Scotch whisky, and French 
canapes. Later on I was presented again to His 
Highness, this time more personally, less 
formally, so I neither shook nor bowed but 
made lightly, quickly for what I intended to be 
courtly small-talk. 

"Oh, I am enjoying your country so," I said. 

“Are you.^’’ he replied. 

“Yes, indeed I am,” I reassured him. 

"Well, what about it?” 

"Oh, everything. Your Highness,” 1 said. 

"But surely something specific about it?” 

"Oh surely, Your Highness,” I said, thinking 
furiously, and came up with nothing better 
than: “Your cosmopolitanism! ...” 

“IVe are cosmopolitan?” he asked, almost a 
bit troubled. 

"Well, I really mean,” I tried to explain, 
“your many-sidedness. A place like Dakar is 
so French, and Lagos is so British, and Leopold¬ 
ville so Belgian. But in Addis Ababa there is 
more of the world, all of the others but also the 
Greeks and the Swedes and the Armenians and 
even,” and this slipped, “the Italians....” 

His Highness looked at me sternly. "Is it not 
better to have one friend than many?” I sup¬ 
posed it was. 

“Is it not better to have one strong friend 
than many weak ones?” I said yes but found 
myself whispering. 

“Does not one strong friend make for con¬ 
fidence and for stability? Do not many friends 
make for confusion}" 

I thought I found myself peering over both 
shoulders but straightened up in time to say, 
madly but softly, "If one is strong, Your High¬ 
ness, then many friends can only be of added 
lustre. If one is weak or alone then perhaps one 
friend can he more reassuring... 

"No,” he said, firmly, “one strong friend is 
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always better. You see, some may be there for 
a little money and others for a little prestige. But 
when a crisis comes, one has to turn to one, 
no?” 

I said a worried, uncertain yes, and risked 
mentioning again how much I was enjoying 
his country, and shook his hand (only), bowed 
low to everybody else, and descended the stairs 
stiffly past couniers and viziers and retainers 
to the Palace door. 

Beyond the Rnins 

T he town square of Gondar, one of 
the ancient capitals of the Ethiopian 
Empire, is an It.'ilian piazza in neglect and 
decline. A wide, empty, double-lancd boulevard, 
with a landscaped green-treed island in- 
bctwccii, leads to a huge stony post-office, with 
a cinema building to the left, a caf^ to the right 
next to the marbled counters of what was in¬ 
tended to be the Banco di Santo Spirito. Musso¬ 
lini failed in all except in the ironic endowment 
to Africa of a fresh set of “Roman ruins.” One 
marble counter is still in use by a local bank 
manager for the benefit of the three merchants 
who try to dispt)se of a few small ca.sh and 
barter crops. The caf^ is boarded up and the 
cinema shows no films. In the post-office the 
clerk sorts the mail for a handful of European 
residents but does little else except perform a 
civil marriage or two every year or so: nobody 
else ever turns up. There are also a few frag¬ 
ments of an abandoned Roman-style colonnade 
facing the huge sycamore known as "The Tree 
of the Judges.” So ended the European 20th 
century for the castled town of Emperor 
Fasiladas. 

Up on a nearby hill, inside the old imperial 
fortress, there is a charming 18th-century bath¬ 
house built in the style of fanciful pleasure- 
palaces, and I am incautious enough to murmur, 
“Ah, civilisation....” I am warned severely 
(by a young Austrian anthropologist) to cease 
immediately all confounding of culture with 
plumbing. Puzzling over the impressive spec¬ 
tacle of the i7th<entury castles, apparently so 
full of Portuguese, or is it South Arabian, 
echoes, I am reprimanded again (this time by 
his Swiss wife) for hinting that Africans are 
incapable of building anything themselves, and 
I am properly ashamed. (Only a few days ago, 
in Addis, a Portuguese minister had shouted at 
me, "Yes, all the Africans talk of development 
and progress—but who will do it? Name me 
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one thing they ever built themselves, just one 
thing, anywhere, anytime!.. .’’V 
The Swiss wife confesses her desperate alarm 
at every contemporary incursion and tells me 
how the medical students began to fight malaria 
by spraying wildly everywhere, including inside 
all the churches and thus ruined a dozen 
mediaeval paintings—“there’s your modern 

hygiene for you!’’ I argue futilcly that DDT 
and Art arc not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
but we continue amicably towards the village 
and stop at the silversmith’s. We look at his 
collection and I buy one with an inscription (in 
Ge’ez) reading, “Jesus the Nazarene King of 
the Jews.” 

Sitting on the earthen floor of his little shop 
was a large handsome woman feeding her two- 
year-old at her breast. J. makes a point of intro¬ 
ducing me to her, and explains that she had 
left as a young and beautiful girl for the Sudan 
and had come back after four years with a small 
fortune. She established a hundred prestigious 
cows on her piece of land and proceeded to 
reinforce her good name by studying the im¬ 
perial law books; she is now considered one of 
the best legal experts in a half-dozen nearby 
villages and actually functions as a mayoress 
in some of them (but still as a "talla-scWcr" in 
her own). 

“You arc so clever,’’ J. says to her, wiih 

’’ In his Travels tii Ethiopia (1949), David Buxton 
writes: “We cannot doubt that Portuguese crafts¬ 
men were concerned with Fasiladas' pal.aces, for 
though at that period the Jesuit priests had been 
expelled, there is every reason to suppose that 
artisans remained. But the style is not Portu¬ 
guese. ...’’ 

The “imperialist myth’’ of denigrating any and 
all African achievement has, of course, been per¬ 
nicious. But the counter-ideology which is growing 
up will, I am afraid, prove less serviceable to real 
African purposes than the new myth-makers 
believe. In his understandably partisan exaggera¬ 
tions, a writer like Basil Davidson, in his Old 
Africa Rediscovered (1959), insists on "purely 
African origins” in order to establish a new native 
black pride and even finds “an Athens” and 
“Milans and Nurembergs” in the dim but very 
unsavage past. I would much prefer eciual treat¬ 
ment and political rights to be argued from “the 
brotherhood of man" than from devious theses of 
ancient cultural achievement, for I am appalled at 
the implication that if Africans had no glorious 
past behind them they w'ould somehow be in¬ 
eligible for freedom and fraternity. 

* “Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of 
their religion, the Aethiopians slept near a thousand 
years, forgetful of the world by whom they were 
forgotten. .. ’’ Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 


obvious roguishness, "and so rich—why are you 
still going around in such smelly rags?” 

She pushes the child aside and covers her 
breast and says, “But I must take care to be like 
everybody else_” 

We coo at the baby, atid J. asks, “Who is the 
father.^*” ^ 

She replies, “How should I know that.^” 

We drive out to the north-west towards the 
Falasha community, the “black Jews” of 
Solomonic heritage who still live by the 
Pentateuch (and know nothing later as befits 
“a long-lost tribe of Israel.” What has changed 
here in a thousand years?® On a little hill, just 
off the Italian tar road, we found a small 
Falasha village. Families were sitting huddled 
on stones, in front of their mud huts, among 
the cows and chickens and dung. But progress 
had come here too. There was rusty corrugated 
iron for walls and roofs, and in one hut I 
caught a glimpse of some used and battered 
food tins. Did they have a Bible? They hadn't, 
but an old man who was peering through an 
iron hole assured us that they bad all been that 
day to Sabbath services, and a young woman 
(wearing an Ethiopian metal cross) sauntered 
forth to bring us some illustrated brochures 
which none of them could read (in English and 
Hebrew printed in Tel Aviv by the Israeli In¬ 
formation Department). She then sold us a hot 
little toy which had just been baking in her 
primitive kiln, and it turned out to be a crude 
model of an automobile, which was not so aston¬ 
ishing for hadn’t we just driven up in one? 

Whereupon our Amharic guide decided, in a 
burst of competitive co<xistcnce, to show us 
his own village, and eastwards we went, beyond 
the point where Italian slave labour had aban¬ 
doned road-building, and halted at a neat litdc 
clinic where his brother was the senior medical 
student. Both took turns in demonstrating 
hypodermic needles and Bunsen burners. Then 
with a special flourish they turned to their 
charts full of numbers and tables and diagrams. 
“You see,” the student explained, “progress 
calls for knowing how many people we have in 
our country and what they arc all doing and 
nobody really knows whether we have six or 
sixteen million Ethiopians—so we used aU our 
patients to make a miniature census.... Our 
total village population is 3,249. Our sample 
was 860 persons. Of them 8 per cent are farmers, 
21 per cent are merchants, 32 per cent are talla- 
sellers, 9 per cent government officials, 5 per 
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cent weavers, 2 per cent wood-sellers, 7 per 
cent labourers, and 9 per cent are prosti¬ 
tutes* *»• 

His moving finger went back to the statistic 
for talla-scWcTs. “But, as you must know,” he 
added, “these women who sell our sour beer at 
little caf^s cannot really be functionally separ¬ 
ated from the category of prostitutes, so that 
these two figures must really be taken to¬ 
gether! ..He spoke clinically, with no touch 
of embarrassment or shame, for where marriage- 
vows are so rare extra-marital co-habitation, for 
a casual night or for an unregistered year, is 
quite beyond a sense of sin.* “Thus we arrive 
at a cumulative statistic of some 41 per cent, of 
the gainfully occupied as prostitutes....” The 
voice was that of a patriot, but the sound was 
that of a sociologist. The behavioural sciences 
had arrived. 

Beyond the village, past acres of wild fig anti 
olive trees (transplanted from Palestine centuries 
ago, on the theory that Ethiopia was a second 
Holy Land), a i4tn-ccntury church—and how 
account for its extraordinary peace and beauty? 
Was it the strange evening light of the valleys, 
the altitude, the dust particles, the combinations 
of brightness and shadow from the endlessly 
intertwined hills? A boy was leaning against 
the wall, but said nothing as we approached, 
only pulled his toga-like shamma up from his 
shoulders over his mouth and nose. Why did 
he do that? Was it for “protection against the 
wind” or perhaps “a sign of our politeness” or 
really to keep away (for the Devil reeked of 
sulphur 1) “the bad smell of stran^rs”? 

We hesitated to go in for there was the buzz 
and hum of a service going on, but when the 
priest interrupted his reading to motion us for¬ 
ward we could sec that he was alone, reading 
aloud to himself “and to God” with an accom¬ 
panying drone from dozens of enormous “holy 

•Describing the current forms of marriage. Pro¬ 
fessor Edward Ullendorff writes in his scholarly 
text on The Ethiopians (Oxford University Press, 
i960); “Damez is a limited and 'salaried* matri¬ 
monial ariangement by which a woman agrees 
with a man to cohabit for a specified time (a 
month or longer) renewable or terminable at the 
wish of either party, and at a specified remunera¬ 
tion. This is a purely contractual arrangement, and 
unless her salary has been in arrears the woman 
has no claim against her partner’s estate. On the 
ir other hand, any issue from such union is regarded 
as legitimate with the same rights of inheritance 
as children born in lawful and full wedlock_" 
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bumble-bees” (they had last proved themselves 
by attacking the Mahdist dervishes when the 
infidel invaders had come to loot and burn the 
Christian churches). In the semi-darkness we 
squinted at the pictures, and made out angels 
Boating on the ceiling and fierce black devils 
on the walls. All of hell was apparently popu¬ 
lated with little black men of obviously Nilotic 
physiognomy—except for one fair and delight¬ 
ful creature who seemed to be about to be 
gobbled up by the largest and most ferocious 
devil of them all. According to the local legend, 
she had been enthralled by devilish charms and 
had died thereof, but in heaven she went on to 
plead for the Devil’s soul and for his return to 
the fold of angels. God was astounded at her 
innocence of true evil and di.spatched her to see 
for herself. And so the Devil took her unto 
him, placed her in his mouth, but with her head 
out to observe through all eternity the true 
nature of his hellish activities. (The moral: 
“Never try to make an angel out of the 
devil_”) 

Near the door there was a splendid portrait 
of the Emperor Fasiladas with a most brilliant 
green pearl in his crown. The priest explains; 
A bird fell in love with a star, kissed it and 
plummettcd with its weight into the Red Sea, 
and there it was that the green pearl was found. 
At that the priest returned to his bumble-bees 
and read on, clutching his silver cross in one 
hand and removing his other hand from the 
parchment pages only to adjust his horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles. 

The Old-time Religion 

p VERY EARLY, and ovcr to St. Michael’s 
—at the Bishop’s invitation to attend 
Sunday morning services. In the garden and 
forecourt of the square church (stone and 
mortar, corrugated iron roof), women and a 
handful of soldiers were huddled on the matted 
lawn or leaning against trees and fences. At the 
tin-sheeted portal door, surprisingly, I found 
shoes, and so removed mine and tip-toed on to 
mats, straw, and then carpets, from the outer 
rectangle into the inner. In the outer area there 
was a curtain and one could sec women creep¬ 
ing under and into.... In the inner rectangle 
there were two priests in black Coptic headgear, 
standing before the innermost place, which, as 
in all synagogues since the first Temple of 
Jerusalem, contains the Ark of the Covenant. 
A Reader, clad in white cloth and turban, with 
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the hand-printed parchment Bible on an old 
brass musical podium, leads in the prayers with 
a chanted song which then breaks into a speedy 
mumbled recitative as both the First Priest and 
the Reader leaf through their prayer books 
searching casually for the relevant passages. On 
the walls there arc bright new Ethiopian paint¬ 
ings (old and faded ones arc considered embar¬ 
rassing) with familiar scenes of Jesus and the 
Prophets, but I note lions cropping up in the 
Palestinian bushes, and there is a sad-faced man- 
in-the-moon looking down on Calvary. All the 
Biblical figures arc, of course, “whites,” not 
“Africans,” and all arc in full-face except for 
villains who arc in profile (and that is as it 
should be, for as I am told, “evil ones can thus 
be seen but without seeing which could be 
dangerous....”). 

Out of the Judaic inner rectangle comes a 
priest in brilliant costume, with an Ashanti-like 
gold-red-ycllow purple umbrella held over his 
head, swinging incense to the Romanesque 
jangle of bells. The green satin curtain is pulled 
fully back now (the designs on the tabernacle 
wall I make out to be lotus flowers, crosses, 
diamonds, and checkerboard boxes). There is 
suddenly a cry of babies, and infants are 
brought forward and given a bit of wafer into 
their mouths and a sip of holy water. Huge 
bells begin to ring, and all fall forward into a 
huddle on the carpeted floor in Moslem-like 
genuflection. 

In the garden again, under a huge beflagged 
sycamore tree anti under even more brilliant 
parasols, white turbaned priests continue to 
chant prayers. Some of the soldiers take out 
small Amharic prayer-books and murmur along. 
Little boys, with almost completely .shaven 
heads (except for a fuzzy tuft on their fore¬ 
heads), begin to play in the forecourt. A 
Princess of the Royal Family who had been at 
the services steps into her coffce<oloured 
limousine and is driven off. 

We take lunch back at the hotel and we argue 
blindly about what we had not understood but 
had presumably seen, heard, and felt. (We were 
four: a West African, a German, an American, 
and a Briton.) 

“You know,” said the West African, “that 
our scxallcd lower religions have much more 
concentration, much more emotional dedication 
—and even sincerity—than what we have just 
witnessed. I just can’t imagine this casual 
atmosphere in, say, a tribal sacrificial ceremony. 
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Libation amongst us is j deep and moving 
thing1...” 

“I am sorry to say,” added the Englishman, 
“that these appeared to me to be routine mur- 
murings without real religious dignity. The 
singing lacked musical interest. It is very far 
from our notion of a magnificent service, with 
ritual, true pomp and richncM. It was all 3 bit 
slapdash. Did you detect any emotional con¬ 
tent.? Did it have any radiation for you? Can 
we honestly say that this is evidence of a really 
religious people?” 

“But,” said the German, “what kind of 
prayers did the first Christians conduct? Did 
they have or need pomp or richness or musical 
interest when Jesus was still a fresh memory? 
Mustn’t it have been a very ragged affair?”- 

“No,” insisted the Englishman, “a religion 
is what it means and what it does." 

“But,” asked the American, “is a religion 
never what it is} What is it here if not a cere¬ 
mony with a strange and unique human in¬ 
volvement—that should constitute style and 
ritual enough. And what it does surely is to 
function in some special way to reconcile man 
to his fate, as everywhere. Whether this is a 
meaning with a truth is another matter. Which 
peoples are converted to what is mostly due to 
historical accidents. A few violent wars, a pass¬ 
ing second-rate Greek-trained dialectician, a 
triumphant warrior-king, and suddenly there 
emerges the worship of the True Lord? I doubt 
it_” 

“Still, when creativity stops,” the Englishman 
went on, “or even the creative reinterpretation 
of the symbol, then all other things stop. Art as 
well as religion becomes a mechanical and 
mediocre process.” 

“I would warn you, however,” said the Ger¬ 
man, “not to look for Creative Force here. It 
is simply not recognised. Old paintings, for 
example, are hidden—they arc ashamed of 
them I Have you tried, say, to look for a valu¬ 
able old Persian carpet? The original with the 
first design has been disposed of ages ago— 
families give old ones away and buy new 
ones.... This is not a people or a land that lives 
in time. It knows no seasons, no challenges. 
Spiritually, they arc not pr^ared to give deeply. 
They pay a bit of attention, and no more is 
required-” 

“But would this produce martyrs or saints or 
even a missionary spirit?” 

“No, but if the Kingdom of God is not of 
this world, why aspire to spiritual or material 
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achievements? The riches of the earth arc not 
for them, and they have apparently had no 
aspirations for a thousand years. I have asked 
the people I know whether they want clothes 
or schools or things, and the answer is in- 
variably no. Enjoy riches, they say, and the 
enemies come. God, they feel, has given them 
all they need, and true enough the climate gives 
them quick growth from seeds, gives them 
wild berries, gives them their ‘magic grass’ 
(erogrostis abyssinica) in the fields, a handful of 
which has enough life-giving minerals to hold 
them for days. I, alas, want more. But if I 
could measure happiness I suppo.se I would have 
to admit that these people I know here arc 
three times happier than the Ruhr workers I 
knew in my school-days! ...” 

Surprised and pleased by the visit of the 
Bishop, but I do not allow him to apologise for 
“only having smiled and not offered a proper 
greeting” at the church services in the morning. 
We talk in the inauspicious, and possibly trying, 
circumstances of Kic Italian hotel bar, but he 
sipped his coffee from the old espresso machine 
with some pleasure and genially ignored the 
photographs of Cinedtta beauties and sil¬ 
houetted nymphs on the walls. 

He tells me of the Church attitudes towards 
the Jews and the Moslems and seemed to sug¬ 
gest that because “we owe most of our customs 
to the Hebrews” the conversion among the 
Falasha tribesmen was easier than among the 
Moslems, but in neither case did I detect any 
strong proselytising spirit. He tries to explain 
to me the differences between the Coptic 
Church and Western Christianity and, arguing 
against the doctrine of original sin, declares 
that sin is done in this world, that “sin is not 
created with Man, but Man commits it....” 
I asked whether his Church, committed as it is 
to both the Old and the New Testaments, was 
more involved with the this-worldly fulfilment 
of the Hebrew prophets than with the other¬ 
worldly fulfilment of the saints. Wouldn’t the 
Hebraic tradition demand a struggle for human 
justice here and now? He said, “Injustice is in 

“See his “Ethiopian Manuscript Paintings” in 
the Ethiopia Observer (December, i960) and the 
handsome collection of Aethiopische Miniaturen he 
has had published with Gebrueder Mann in Berlin 
(1957). UNESCO has just issued in its lavish “World 
Art Scries” a volume of reproductions from 
Ethiopian illuminated manuscripts with texts by 
Otto Jager and Stephen Wright; (N.Y. Graphic 
Society, 1961). 
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this world and we will have to wait for fulfil¬ 
ment in life after death. Compensation is in 
heaven. Those who accumulate wealth and 
material things lead the sinful life....” I also 
asked about “the Divine Rule of the 
Emperor,” and he appeared to be somewhat 
qualifying this when he explained: “We call 
him the Elect of God, and there is a divine 
spirit in him to rule, and wc all pray that this 
divinity may never go out of him....” He went 
on to give me some interpretations of the paint¬ 
ings I had seen in the Gondar churches, and 
they were all piously literal. The meaning of 
Adam’s skull underneath Christ’s cross was 
simply that the crucifixion had taken place 
precisely above where Adam had been buried. 
The pictures of Paradise were crowded only 
with orthodox believers, for “the Books say that 
only they will be saved and all others arc 
dc.stined for Hell....” 

The Bishop had gentle, kindly eyes and 
smiled hcartfully for a full hour. There was an 
old wondrous oriental touch to our good-bye 
as wc exchanged pleasantries, gratitudes, appreci¬ 
ation. He finally said, “This is 3 day of fasting 
but I know God will understand my partaking 
of your company and the food for thought 
which I take away_” 

On Lake Tana 

UT ALL DAY on Lake Tana and its “holy 
waters,” for Mary apparently stopped 
here on her flight from Egypt to Ethiopia, and 
pilgrims come now thousands of miles to dip 
themselves. We waited at first in a terrifying 
little tanktoa, a small craft made of bundles of 
papyrus reeds which although obviously quit<- 
buoyant was something less than water-tight, 
then went ofl in a chugging, stinking hulk of 
an old Italian vessel which had been brought 
overland from the Red Sea, reassembled, sunk 
during the war, and now lifted from the bottom 
into service again. Wc hauled some petrol from 
the ugly red-brick casino Mussolini left behind, 
and it took us ofl with an oily spluttering roar 
but not before our anthropologist properly 
lamented this mechanical pollution of the source 
of the Blue Nile and the sacred font of fertility. 

We are accompanied by Dr. Otto Jager, the 
distinguished German scholar,’* whom I had 
last seen in Berlin in 1945 when he told me he 
was leaving “to find primitive Christianity....” 
Wc reminisced a bit, but didn’t get much 
beyond Hitler for he had obviously found the 
Hitlers even here. 
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Melvin 

"Do you know anything about the Emperor 
Thcodorus? Well, he was a regular little 
Hitler! ...Like Schickelgrubcr, he was illegiti¬ 
mate and a parvenu. He was an outsider to the 
Solomonic line of succession, but he pretended 
to be the fulfilment of a thousand years of 
prophecy and succeeded in proclaiming himself 
Emperor in 1855. The reign lasted just twelve 
years. Just like Adolph’s, and it also began in 
murder and ended in the defeat and ruin of his 
capital.... What a tragedy it is for nations and 
peoples when such murderous, fanatical 
neurotics come to power—whether in Berlin or 
in Gondnr! Theodore, whose real name was 
Kassa, was a mystic and a megalomaniac. He 
hated the minorities and persecuted the Jews, 
expelled the Catholics, crusaded against the 
Moslems. I'or a single false word an author 
would be killed, and there were dozens of 
Lidiccs as he burned down whole villages. 
When he thought he had been snubbed and 
insulted by London—a letter to Queen Victoria 
had gone unanswered—he threw all the Euro¬ 
peans into concentration camps_When the 

Napier Expedition set out from Bombay to 
liberate the prisoners, Theodore put all his 
hopes on a Wunderwaffe, an enormous new 
cannon much feared by all. ‘The great sound of 
its voice would cause every woman with child 
to miscarry; the people would sicken in agony 
and die.’ Of course the new miracle weapon 
failed. Doesn’t it always? It fired once and blew 
up. And how do you think this regular little 
Hitler ended? fie committed suicide by shoot¬ 
ing himself through the roof of his mouth!...’’ 

I BELIEVE HIM, I bclicvc him, but what of primi¬ 
tive Christianity? We sail by the island of Tana 
Cherkos- where, according to tradition, the 
Ark from the Temple of Jerusalem was brought 
(until its later transfer to Axum and the "King¬ 
dom of Zion”)—and a dozen other little islands, 
all with ancient churches and colonies of 
anchorite monks. Frau D. remains back on 
board, sun-bathing, as we row out towards 
Menen Darba and the brothers are suddenly all 
there in the cove, arranged in mediaeval pattern 
to welcome us: the Icancrs against the trees are 
the elders, the squatters on the stones the 
novices. The younger men cover up almost com¬ 
pletely as we land; the high priest only covers 
his fingers with his cloth before shaking our 
hands and taking us to his 14th-century chapel. 
This is a community of hermits and several tell 
us of their youthful decisions “to turn their 
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backs on society.” But the differences between 
home and hermitage would seem to be so 
minimal that can this really be called a flight 
from life? Doubtless there is great peace here, 
still 1 try in vain to catch a sense of deep monas¬ 
tic purpose or reflective withdrawal. Most all of 
the men are illiterate and the spiritual truths 
held fast in their texts and 'Jiicturcs have a 
deadening formality about them. I look at their 
wall paintings and they apparently can still read 
the metliEval speeches as depicted in the tradi¬ 
tional hand gestures of blessing, threat, and 
prayer. They are reluctant to show us the old 
manuscripts and try to regale us with “new 
acquisitions.” I seem almost to detect a sign of 
ascetic relief that the Italians had looted the 
most venerable relics of the “Zionist” period: 
they speak of “gold and ivory objects” with the 
same other-worldly unexcitement as of the rusty 
iron bolts on their individual ccH-likc huts. A 
scribe, with long elegant fingers, is preparing 
new parchment from mixed goat,‘horse, mule, 
and sheep-skins, and a novice brings him some 
food (more “magic grass”) and a bowl of water 
taken from the lake. On the wall above is a 
picture of two brilliant angels, floating on low 
white clouds to collect tlic blood of Christ in 
bejewelled golden goblets. We sit for a while 
in the gruelling heat, on a nearby cliff looking 
out towards 'Tana Cherkos, entangled in a 
.spiritual and emotional passivity bordering on 
vegetation. 

The morning plane from Gondar to Addis 
takes us low over the cataracts of the Blue Nile 
and high over bleak, treeless plateaus. Some¬ 
where between Bahr Dar and Debrc Tabor one 
of our wings starts fluttering loosely and help¬ 
lessly in the strong winds and we go down 
quickly for a landing at seven thousand feet 
perched between two precipitous escarpments. 
Our pilots inspect the damage, kibbitzed by a 
litde Italian mechanic who is on a repairman’s 
tour in the Northern towns, equipped with a 
bag of tools, three shovels, and a battered wheel¬ 
barrow. The first pilot suggests fastening flap 
and wing together with a strong rope. The 
second pilot thinks it might get untied and 
entangled in the propeller««'rhe Italian mechanic 
suggests screwing the loose parts together and 
he had the screw-driver right there. The two 
pilots finger the limp metal and suspect that a 
screw might damage the fuel-line. Then the pas¬ 
sengers propose, with appropriate melodrama, 
lightening the craft by dumping cargo and even 
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baggage; but there isn’t much (a small stove, 
two radio sets, four cases of cigarettes), and 
anyway the Italian mechanic refuses to part 
with his implements for if he could simply un¬ 
screw and re-bolt that loose rod all would be 
well again. The pilots signal their Addis base, 
describe the trouble, and get bland instructions 
to take oiT and go on merely by increasing all 
speeds by ten per cent and holding the plane 
at a slight fifteen degree angle to the left—no, 
to the right. I follow all this with a sinking 
heart. If only we could stay behind! But this 
is the emptiest, loneliest countryside in the 
world, as if the land itself were still waiting for 
the evolution of man. Wc decide to go along 
with improvised civilisation, strap ourselves in. 
and mumble our eclectic prayers. Just before 
the edge of the escarpment wc rise twenty feet 
and are suddenly, brcathtakingly, at seven 
thousand feet again, tilting a bit to the left 
and again to the right. For an hour we sway 
and glide and then, like a dying butterfly, come 
down to make our safe landing. 

Diary 

I N THE TRownED MARKET, a young man 
with a stack of papers under his arm stops 
me and asks, “Are you a writer? Do you read 
the Economist} Have you seen this editorial 
here?” I say yes to all three questions, and he 
then walks busily off, as if he had just been 
confirmed in his world and way of life. 

Outside my hotel Errand Boy No. 2 confides 
to me that he wants to become a journalist. 
Why? “Because then I would be really free! 
Now I am treated like a .slave. You see, I am 
from the South. Errand Boy No. i is my senior, 
and he happens to be a lighter fellow, a Hamitic 
type. So he’s terrible! He’s fierce! Why, he’s 
worse than white Americans in Little Rock_” 

A MILE OUT from the hotel the taxi runs out of 
petrol. The driver reassures me with a "minuto, 
minuto!" and races off like a long-distance 
trotter, leaving me sitting on the running-board. 
Some time later he comes jogging back with 
a six-ounce can, pours it in, huffs and puffs into 
the tank, and when everything fails, shrugs his 
shoulders and leaves me to my fate in the 
middle of nowhere. After an hour I hail another 
taxi and he gets me there. He calms me by ex¬ 
plaining that the animals in the dark were only 
spotted hyenas and they're needed to keep the 
city streets clean. On his seat in front is an 


American book, with a neat little place-marker 
in it, entitled Sweden, the Welfare State. 

Spend the rest of the evening prowling around 
the back alleys of the old town, in and out of 
dozens of little bars, each with a shack of its 
own, a few shelves of bottles, three or four girls 
and an old lady. Swill beer for a while, listen 
to tape-recordings of dance music, and watch 
some of the girls .shuffle gracefully around the 
tables and chairs. One is very pleasant and 
smiles warmly, and when I go I am foolhardy 
enough to slip into her hand several notes as 
a tip. In the alley I could hear the furious brawl, 
the girls fighting each other, the old lady 
denouncing them all.... 

Run by chance into Ato Yakcb again. He had 
been very curt the other day when I tried to 
put a few questions. He said, “Better try the 
foreigners here. They know more. They can 
speak freely. Wc Ethiopians know very little, 
and our feelings we keep to ourselves....” Now 
on the street he talks on. “No, I .should at least 
have said to you how unhappy we are with our 
situation. There has been almost no change. No 
younger men have been given an opportunity. 
How sad it is to think that our people must still 
feel that wc in the educated class have nothing 
in common with them! But we have, and we 
must somehow .some day show it... 

To THE Imperial Zoo, and am captivated bv the 
royal single-mindedness of the “Conquering 
Lion of Judah.” There isn’t a monkey here or 
a snake or a hippopotamus. In the whole zoo 
nothing but lions. Young ones, old ones, wild 
ones, cubs. Thirty-eight of them.... 

“Can’t tell them apart” —that sour old wheeze 
of paleface tourists in Africa and Asia. But can 
they always tell themselves apart? Poor Chinua 
Achebe is travelling for the first time on the 
East coast, “and in Zanzibar I couldn’t tell the 
Arabs from the Shirazis.” He says wearily he 
is taken for an ignorant lout everywhere, for 
they chatter away at him and he can only stare 
dumbly back. He has no Swahili in Kenya, no 
Amharic in Ethiopia. He threatens to reply 
furiously in Ibo or Yoruba, but why confuse 
Africa even more? 

To THE STUDIO of an artist who “once studied 
in Paris, in Picasso’s blue spring of rqia... 

He tells me a story which is vaguely familiar. 
“I was once asked to do a portrait of the 
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Emperor and 1 was allowed to call at the Palace 
each day for a week. 1 set up my easel in a 
corner and began filling in the deep outlines. 
But then came a Minister of the Pen, squinted 
over my shoulder, and whispered worriedly to 
me, ‘Not too dark I’ I made a few additional 
brush-strokes, changed colours a bit here and 
there, and then I was told, ‘But, please, not too 
light cither I’...” 

And the Emperor.'’ "Oh, he was running the 
country the whole time, and that is his genius! 
It was in the middle of the Imperial office with 
my easel. To my left were a bunch of Army 
officers, and as the Emperor sat at his desk 
looking at state papers, scribbling comments in 
the margin, he also handed out medals, glanced 
piercingly at each hero and thanked him for 
loyal services to the Empire. To the right was a 
swarm of priests and monks, pleading in turn 
for roof repairs to their churches or some other 
royal favour, and the Emperor also listened and 
commented and every now and then announced 
his decision. It all went on at once and together! 
Has there ever been anybody like him since 
the days of Cesar or Napoleon or Frederick the 
Great?...” 

But his wife laments for a Princess of the 
Court who has been sent away. “They say she 
is ‘disturbed,’ and she concedes but means 


privately something else: disturbed by condi- 
dons, disturbed by the failure of the revolt.... 
They sent a Swedish doctor to see her. She 
moaned bitterly but always about the backward¬ 
ness of the country and longed for Progress. 
The doctor tried to console her by arguing, ‘But 
what is Progress really? Here 40 per cent of your 
sick have parasites. There in the West 40 per 

cent of the sick arc mentally ift_’ She listened 

but understood privately something else. ‘I 
would rather be progressive and disturbed-- 
than have parasites.’...” 

To THE AIRPORT, accompanied by Tefasha 
Teshari who has been my im.igc of the intelli¬ 
gent and successful representative of the new 
generation, and I ask him whether he or his 
father or his grandfather really considered them¬ 
selves to be “Africans.” 

“My grandfather? Never! The very idea of 
it would have outraged him or mystified him. 
He had nothing to do with Africa. He was no 
African. He was an Ethiopian, pure and 
proud.... My father felt pretty much the same 
way. At least until 1935. Then the Italians came, 
and from then on he began to feel that he was 
also an African.... 

“When did I become an African? When I 
first went to Europe-” 
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In a Cold Season 


I 

Words cannot reacli liim in his prison of words 
AVhose words killed men because those men were words 
Women and children who to him were numbers 
And still are numbers thougli reiterated 
I.aunching into air to circle out of hearing 
And drop unseen, their metal shells not broken. 

^^'ords cannot reach him though I spend more words 

On wonls reporting words reiterated 

X'i'hen in his cage of words he answered words 

That told how with his words he murdered men 

Women and children who were words and numbers 

And he remembered or could not remember 

The words and numbers they reiterate<l 

To trap in words the man who killed with words. 

Words cannot reach the children women men 
Who were not words or ntimbers till tliey ciied 
IJecause cold minds encased in terror clung 
'Fo nun»bers words that did not sob or whimper 
As children do w'hen packed in trucks to die 
That did not die two deaths as mothers do 
Who see their children packed in trucks to die. 

II 

Yi't, Muse of the IM-trays, OlJT-trays, 

Shall he be left uncelebrated 

I'br lack of resonant numbers Ccdculated 

To denote your hero, and our abstract age? 

Rather in the appropriate vocabulary 
Let a nieinorand»im now be drawn up— 

Carbon copies to all svhom it may concern— 

.A monumiMit in kind, a te.stiinonial 
To be fded for further reference 
And to circulate as required. 

.Adolf Kichiucinn, civil servant (retired): 

A mild man, ineticulojis in his w'ays. 

As distinctly averse to violence 
As to all other irregularities 
Perpetrated in his presence, 

Rudeness of speech or deportment, 

Infringements of etiquette 

Or downright incompetence, the gravest offence; 

With a head for figures, a stable family life, 

■Vo abnormalities 

Aiever lost his temper on duty 

liven with sijbordinates, even with elements earmaiked 
For liquidation; 

Never once guilty of exceeding hi.', authority 
But careful always to confine his ambitions 
Within the limits laid down for per.soimcl of his grade. 
Never of course, a maker of policy, 

But in its implementation at office level, 

Down to the detailed directive, completely reliable; 
Never, perhaps, indispensable, 

Yet difficult to replace 

Once he had mastered the formalities 

Of his particular department 

And familiarised himself with his responsibilities 

As a specialist in the organisation 

Of the transport and disposal of human material— 

In short, an exemplary career. 



III 

Words words his words—and Jialf bis triitii perhaps 

If blinking, numl) in moonlight and astray 

A man can map the landmarks trace the sha})es 

That may be mountains icebergs or ins tears 

And he whose only zeal was to convert 

Real women children men to words and numbers 

Added to be subtracted leaving nothing 

lJut aggregates and multiples of notliing 

Clan know ^^'hat made him atlept in not knowing 

I’cel what it was lie could not would not feel— » 

And caged in words between their deatli his death 
No plare no time for memory to unfi eeze 
The single face that would l)ely his words 
The single crj' that proved liis numbers wrong. 

Probing liis words witli their words 7ny words fail. 

Cold cold with words I cannot break the shell 
And almost dare not lest his vvhole truth be 
To have no core biit \mreality. 

IV 

I heard no cry, nor .saw lier dying f.ice, 

Have never known the place, tlvc dav, 

Whether by bullet, gas or deprivation 

I'liev fmisheel Iier off wJio was old and ili enough 

I’o die before long in her own good time; 

Only that when they came to rnarcli her out of Jier human woild, 
Outmoded furniture, mementoes, widow’s urn, 

Tliey made her wiite a postcard to her .son in England, 

‘Am going on a journey’; and tliat all those years 
She liad refused to travel even to .save her life. 

Too little I know of her life, her deatli, 
forget my last visit to her at the age of nine, 

The goodiiye like any other that was the last, 

Only recall that she, mother of five, grandniotlicr. 

Freely conW share witli a child all her little realm; 

Recall lier lapdog wlio trembled and snapped up cheese — 

Did they kill Jier lapdog also, or drive him away?—• 

And the bigger dog before that, a French bulldog, stuffed 
To keep lier company still after his early death. 

Tliree goldfishes I recall, o»ic with a liump on his hack 
Tluit lived for years though d.aily she brushed her fishes 
Under the kitchen tap to keep them healthy and clean; 

And how she conspired with us children, 
liribed us with sweets if we promised not to tell 
Oiir father that she, who was diabetic. 

Kept a pillbox of sweets in her handbag 
To eat like a child in secret— 

Wljen neither could guess that sweets would not cause her death, 

A Avircless set with earphones was part of the magic 
.She commanded and freely dispensed. 

Being childlike herself and guileless and wise. . , 

Too little I know of her wisdom, her life, 

Only that guileless, she died deprived 

Of her lapdog even, stuffed bulldog and pillbox of sweets. 

V 

And yet and yet I would not have him die But show him pity now for pity’s sake 

Caged in liis words their words—one deadly word And for their sake who died for lack of pity; 
Setting the seal on unreality Break from the husk at last one naked gram 

Adding one number to the millions dead That still may grow where the massed carrion lay 

Subtracting nothing from death dividing nothing Bones piled on bones their only mourners bones 
Silencing him who murdered with words 'Fhe inconceivable aggregate of the dead 

Not one shell broken, not one word made flesh Beyond all power to mourn or to avenge; 

Nor in my hatred would imprison him See man in him spare woman child in liim 

Who never free in fear and hatred served Though in the end he neither saw nor spared— 

Another’s hatred which again was fear Peel oil the husk for once and heed the grain, 

So little life in him lie dared not pity Plant it though he sowed nothing poisoned growtli; 

Or if he pitied dared not act on pity; Dare break one word and words may yet be whole. 
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Regina v. Penguin Books Ltd. 

An Undisclosed Element in the Case 


I HAVE RECENTLY had occasioii to study 
the Penguin summary of the proceedings in 
the Lady Chatterley prosecution, and to read 
with close attendon the unexpurgated version 
of the novel. As I perused Lady Chatterley’s 
Lauer^ the significance of certain passages in 
the book, not obvi. us at a first reading, gradu¬ 
ally became clear to me; and these passages, 
once their true meaning was appreciated, 
revealed an unsuspected element in Lawrence’s 
beliefs and feelings about sex—something that 
one would, I think, be justified in calling a 
most important tenet in his sexual cret'd. Yet, 
if the Penguin summary is to be trusted, this 
remarkable belief of Lawrence’s was not once 
referred to in the course of the Old Bailey pro¬ 
ceedings (although the trial provided, according 
to the publishers. Penguin Books Ltd., “pro¬ 
bably the most thorough and expensive seminar 
on Lawrence’s work ever given”), and the 
passage that contains the fullest revelation of it 
—a passage which is a climax, if not the climax, 
of the novel—was referred to by only one of the 
thirty-five “ex{x:rts” who gave evidence about 
the book, and that witness did not explain its 
significance—if, indeed, he understood it. 

Towards the end of the trial, it is true, atten¬ 
tion was drawn to this very passage, not by a 


Previous contributors to our series of 
articles discussing D. H. Lawrence's Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and the now-famous trial 
at the Old Bailey included Katherine Anne 
Porter, Colin Welch, Rebecca West, Richard 
Hoggarf. Andrew Shonfield, and Raymond 
Williams (see Encounter, February leybo, 
and February, March, and September 


witness but by prosecuting counsel, who rcatl 
parts of it to the jury in the course of his closing 
speech, with the cryptic comment, “Not very 
easy, sometimes, not very easy, you know, to 
know what he is driving at.” But though 
counsel no doubt himself appreciated what 
Lawrence was “driving at,” he did not explain 
it to the juTy, and was content to leave the 
matter there. 

As for the defence, even if they fully 
appreciated the meaning of the passage, they 
were of course under no obligation to refer to 
it if they thought that such a reference would 
be harmful to their case; the duty of defending 
counsel was owed not to Literature but to their 
clients, Penguin Books Ltd., whose consider¬ 
able financial interest in the book involved them 
in their turn in a duty to their shareholders. 
Anyhow, Mr. Gerald Gardiner made no refer¬ 
ence to the matter in the very full account that 
he gave to the jury of the sexual element in 
the novel; and, naturally, neither side having 
made any point of it, there was no reference 
to it in the fudge’s summing-up. 

Now that the case is over and tlie share¬ 
holders are secure in enjoyment of their profits, 
Penguin Books would no doubt be the first to 
agree that it is in the interests of Literature that 
Lawrence’s full meaning and purpose in the 
book should be made clear to its readers. 

The fASSAGES— for there are more than one of 
them—that so surprisingly escaped notice at the 
C)ld Bailey reveal Lawrence’s attitude towards 
a certain “unnatural” Sexual practice. Lawrence 
weaves into his story not merely a defence but 
a panegyric of this practice, making Lady 
Chatterley s Lover a vehicle for conveying his 
35 
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belief chat it is a proper, if not a necessary, 
element in a full sexual relationship between 
man and woman. 

It is best, at the outset, to be clear about the 
meaning of the words we have to use. The prac¬ 
tice approved by Lawrence is that known in 
English law as buggery. This is by no means 
to lx: equated (as is sometimes ignorantly sup¬ 
posed, and as colloquial usage might suggest) 
with homosexual practice. “Homosexual rela¬ 
tions’’ means sexual relations between men or 
between women; umler our law, any indulgence 
in such relations between men (assuming that 
it constitutes an act of “gross indecency’’) is an 
offence punishable by not more than two years’ 
imprisonment; between women, such indul¬ 
gence is no offence at all. The “full offence’’ 
of buggery, on the other hand, involves pene- 
tratio per anum\ here, the active party can 
only, of course, be a man; the passive party 
may be cither a man or a woman; in cither case, 
both parties (even if husband and wife) arc 
liable under our law to imprisonment for life. 

There is no need here to discuss whether 
indulgence in these practices is morally wrong, 
or how wrong it may be, or whether all or any 
of them should be forbidden by law—the 
answers to these questions are irrelevant to my 
present purpose. 

Nor do I attempt to answer the question 
whether Ijidy Chatierley’s ]jover was “obscene” 
within the meaning of the Obscene Publica¬ 
tions Act, 1959, under which the proceedings 
against the book were taken; nor the question 
whether, if it was obscene, its literary or other 
merits are such as would have justified an 
acquittal under the Act; the answers to these 
questions are likewise irrelevant to the point 
I seek to bring to light. But, though it is not 
my purpose to criticise cither the trial or the 
book itself, I ought perhaps to confess that to 
me the defence reeked of humbug (I do not say 
hypocrisy, for all the witnesses were no doubt 
sincere, however much of their evidence may 
appear ridiculous or pathetic to a dispassionate 
observer), and that I find the novel extremely 
distasteful, despite its serious purpose and the 
brilliance of a number of passages in it, and 
think it a failure both as a moral or sociological 

' Not counting two occasions on which Sir 
Clifford is present. 

*My references throughout are to the Penguin 
edition of the novel (“L.C.") and to the Penguin 
summary of the Old Bailey proceedings (^‘Trtal”). 


tract and as a work of art. But Lawrence was 
beyond question important as a writer and as 
a proponent of sexual reform, and it .seems 
worth while to bring into the light of day what 
is, if I am right, an important article in his 
sexual creed. 


“tf I am right”: I can only appeal, in 
X support of my thesis, to the text. 

A main theme of Lawrence’s novel is the 
sexual relationship between Lady Chatierley 
and the gamekeeper Mcllors, and the change 
wrought in Lady Chatterlcy herself by the 
attentions of an expert—for whatever else 
Mcllors may have been, Lawrence leaves us in 
no doubt that he was that. Lawrence carried 
out this part of his purpose by describing nine 
meetings between the lovers,' on eight of which 
occasions they perform (on two of them, three 
times) the sexual act. He describes in varying 
degrees of detail both the act ami the sensations 
(particularly the woman’s) that accompany it, 
and these descriptions contain remarkable 
totns de force of imagination and poetical 
writing. 

It was suggested by the prosecution that the 
author’s object in so fully and repeatedly 
describing sexual intercourse was little or no 
better than pornographic: that he was pander¬ 
ing to the prurience of his readers, that “sex” 
was dragged in for its own sake, and that the 
rest of the book was little more than padding. 
This was met with an uncompromising denial 
by the other side. The first witness for the 
defence, Mr. Graham Hough, put the matter 
thus {Trial, p. 44):' 

The reason for the repeated descriptions of 
sexual scenes is to show the development of 
Connie Chatterlcy’s awareness of her own 
nature. The scenes arc not the same, they arc 
not repetitive; tiicy arc different, and this is a 
very important part of Lawrence’s purpose. 

The assertion that each sexual scene plays 
its special part in a carefully planned develop¬ 
ment was reiterated both by tlie leading counsel 
for the defence and by his witnesses. “The 
physical relations between (Lady Chatierley) 
and the man,” said Mr. Gardiner {Trial, p. 31), 
“so far from being a repetition, are a slow steady 
development”; “Any good reading of the 
book,” said Mr. Richard Hoggart {Trial, p. 95), 
“I don’t mean a highbrow’s reading, a good 
decent person’s reading of the book, shows there 
is no one the sam# as the next; each one is a 
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progression of greater honesty and a greater 
understanding”; and Miss Janet Adam Smith 
{Trial, pp. 156-7) declared that these descrip¬ 
tions were “very relevant and necessary to the 
theme. They show,” she continued, “the two 
characters having an increasing awareness of 
each other.” 

Of these two views about the book, the 
defence’s was surely, in the main, the right one: 
Lawrence’s concern with sex was the reverse of 
prurient or pornographic; the full descriptions 
of the sexual act were inserted as a serious 
literary experiment; and no doubt each episode 
was introduced in order to show its effect upon 
Lady Chatterley’s awareness of her own sexual 
nature. But it cannot really be maintained that 
(as the “experts” quoted above would have us 
think) the series represents a steady progression, 
each episode being accompanied by an increase 
in mutual awareness; rather, Lawrence seems 
to be anxious to show that varying moods, and 
changes in currents of feeling of which the 
individual is not always conscious, may so affect 
him (or her) that ‘ to-day’s act of intercourse, 
even between devoted lovers, may be less satis¬ 
fying both physically and emotionally, and less 
“revealing,” than yesterday’s. 

None the less, it certainly appears from a study 
of the text that Lawrence had a special purpose 
in introducing each of the eight “sexual” 
episodes. There is no need to describe each of 
these episodes in detail; briefly, on the first two 
occasions (L.C., pp. 120-1, 130-1) the pleasure 
is almost entirely the man’s; it is not until the 
third encounter (L.C., pp. 138-9) that the ex¬ 
perience is a success, both physically and 
emotionally, for the woman also; the next act 
of intercourse (L.C., pp. 178-9) is, from the 
woman’s point of view, a miserable failure, but 
it is followed on the same occasion by two bliss¬ 
ful consummations {L.C., pp. 180-3); the fifth 
occasion (L.C., pp. 217-22) provides oppor¬ 
tunity for three acts of intercourse and much 
sexual talk, which certainly teaches Lady Chat- 
tcrlcy a good deal that she did not know before 
about the person—if net the personality—of her 
lover. The sixth episode (L.C., p. 231) is a 
ridiculous animal romp in a rainstorm: “He 
tipped her up and fell with her on the path, 
in the roaring silence of the rain, and short and 
sharp he took her, short and sharp and finished, 
like an animal.” 

^Sec "Lawrence’s Other Censor," in Encocntek, 
September 1961, p. 63. 


The significant episode, for my purpose, is 
the seventh, described by Lawrence as “a night 
of sensual passion” (L.C., p. 258). It comes (to 
quote Mr. Andrew Shonficld),® “at the very 
climax of the sexual relationship between 
Mcllors and Lady Chattcrlcy... when they 
spend a night together, before her departure for 
Italy, and he ‘burns out the shame’ in her. He 
does this” (says Mr. Shonfield) “by various feats 
of love-making which arc undescribed, though 
we are left in no doubt that what Mellors did 
was unconventional and even perverse”—and 
Mr. Shonfield goes on to speculate on the pre¬ 
cise kind of perverse sexual treatment that Lady 
Chatterlcy had been subjected to, concluding 
that “it seems a reasonable guess” that she was 
made the victim of “the same anal perversion” 
that Mellors’ wife, a litdc later on in the book, 
says he had practised on her years before. 

It can be shown conclusively, I think, by 
reference to the text, (i) that it is not merely 
“a reasonable guess” but an absolute certainty 
that this was what happened on the “night of 
sensual passion”; (2) that Lawrence, though he 
chose to depend on hints, innuendoes, and half- 
hidden clues, meant to leave a careful reader 
in no doubt about the matter; and (3) that he 
left in the book equally unequivocal evidence 
that he himself approved of the practice in ques¬ 
tion, where the passive party was a woman. 


T he care that Lawrence took, in his 
thrice-written novel, to insert (and half¬ 
hide) this scries of clues, the climactic position 
he gave to the crucial episode, and the seal of 
approval he set upon it, all go to show the 
importance he attached to the matter, and 
justify a full quotation of his account of the 
episode itself (pp. 258-9); 

It was j night of sensual passion, in which she 
was a little startled .ind almost unwilling; yet 
pierced again with piercing thrills of sensuality, 
different, sharper, more terrible than the thrills 
of tenderness, but, at the moment, more desir¬ 
able. Though a little frightened, she let him 
have his way, and the reckless, shameless 
sensuality shook her to her foundations, stripped 
her to the very last, and made a different woman 
of her. It was not really love. It was not volup¬ 
tuousness. It was sensuality sharp and scaring 
as fire, burning the soul to tinder. 

Burning out the shames, the deepest, oldest 
shames, in the most secret places. It cost her an 
effort to let him have his way and his will of 
her. She had to be a passive, consenting thing, 
like a slave, a physical slave. Yet the passion 
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licked round her, consuming, and when the 
sensual flame of it pressed through her bowels 
and breast, she really thought she was dying: yet 
a poignant, marvellous death. 

She had often wondered what Abelard meant, 
when he said that in their year of love he and 
Hiloise had passed through all the stages and 
refinements of passion. The same thing, a thou¬ 
sand years ago: ten thousand years ago! The 
same on the (Trcck vases, everywiiere I The refine¬ 
ments of passion, the extravagances of sensuality! 
And necessary, forever necessary, to burn out 
false shames and smelt out the heaviest ore of 
the body into purity. With the fire of sheer 
sensuality. 

In die short summer night she learnt so much. 
She would have thought a woman would have 
died of shame. Instead of which, the shame died. 
Shame, which is fear: the deep organic shame, 
the old, old physical fear which crouches in the 
bodily roots of us, and can only be chased away 
by the sensual fire, at la.st it was roused up and 
routed by the phallic hunt of the man, and she 
came to the very heart of the jungle of herself. 
She felt, now, she had come to the real bed-OKk 
of her nature, and was essentially shameless. She 
was her sensual self, naked and unashamed. 
She felt a triumph, almost a vainglory. Sol That 
was how it was! That was life I That was how 
oneself really was I There was nothing left to 
disguise or be ashamed of. She shared her ulti¬ 
mate nakedness with a man, another being. 

And what a reckless devil the man was I really 
like a devil! One had to be strong to bear him. 
But it took some getting at, the core of the 
physical jungle, the last and deepest recess of 
organic shame. The phallus alone could explore 
it. And how he had pressed in on her! 

And how, in fear, she had hated it. But how 
she had really wanted it! She knew now. At 
the bottom of her soul, fundamentally, she had 
needed this phallic hunting out, she had secretly 
wanted it, and she had believed that she would 
never get it. Now suddenly there it was, and 
a man was sliaring her last and final nakedness, 
she was shameless. 

What liars poets and everybody werel They 
made one think one wanted sentiment. When 
what one supremely wanted was this piercing, 
consuming, rather awful sensuality. To find a 
man who dared do it, without shame or sin or 
final misgiving I 

What dors one particularly remark in this 
account of Lady Chatterley’s feelings? Surely, 

‘The passages in G;llini's Life that Sir Clifford 
probably had in mind occur on pp. 292-3 of Bacci’s 
edition (Florence, Sansoni, 1901): ‘inscgni6 loro 
chc lei dicessi che io havessi usato scco al modo 
italiano; qual modo s'intendeva contro natura, cioc 
in soddomia”; and “La Caterina disse, chc io havevo 
usato seco al modo della Italia... clla vuol dire 
chc tu hai usato scco fuora del vaso dove si fa 
figliuoli.** These passages arc more easily accessible 
in ). A. Symonds’ translation (Nimmo, 1885), 
V'ol. II, pp. 206, 209. 


that there is nowhere any reference to the "sex 
thrill” (as Lawrence calls it) so fully described 
as the climax of her reaction on earlier 
occasions. True, she experiences intense pleasure 
and excitement, but nothing like the full 
ecstasy described on (e.g.) pp. 138-9 and 181; 
and her pleasure is submerged in successive 
waves of fright, reluctance, and shame. These 
emotions, in the circumstances, are surprising. 
"She was a little startled and almost unwilling”: 
why startled, after her earlier experiences with 
Mcllors? And why, after her previous enjoy¬ 
ments of the “sex thrill,” unwilling? “She... 
thought a woman would have died of shame”; 
what had she to be ashamed of? And then, in 
retrospect, “How, in fear, she had hated it”: 
what had she to be afraid of, or to hate? 

Plainly, as Mr. Shonflcld suggests. Lady 
Chatterley had on that night been subjected to 
some quite unusual treatment at Mcllor’s hands, 
and twenty pages later in the book we arc given 
a clue as to what that treatment may have been. 
Immediately after the “night of sensual 
passion” Lady Chatterley goes to stay in 
Venice, and while she is there she learns, by 
letters from her husband and his nurse, that 
Mellors’ discarded wife, Bertha Coutts, has 
returned and is spreading slanderous rumours 
about him in the village. The nurse’s letter 
gives mysterious hints (L.C., p. 275): “She goes 
about saying the most awful things about 
him, how he has women at the cottage, and 
how he behaved to her when they were mar¬ 
ried, the low, beastly things he did to her, and 
I don’t know what all.” Her husband’s letter 
was less equivocal. “He is accused of all un¬ 
speakable things,” wrote Sir Clifford (L.C., 
pp. 279-80), “Of course there is really nothing 
in it. Humanity has always had a strange 
avidity for unusual sexual postures, and if a 
man likes to use his wife, as Benvenuto Cellini 
says, ‘in the Italian way,’ well that is a matter 
of taste.” That leaves us in no doubt about the 
nature of the accusation made by Bertha 
Coutts.* 

It would be wrong, however, to regard the 
recriminations of a vindictive woman as afford¬ 
ing a proof of what Mellors actually desired, 
or did; what she said might well be entirely 
the invention of malice. 

But Lawrence has been careful to insert in his 
text a whole series of indications that Mellors 
did io fact suffer from an “anal obsession,” as 
a recent contributor to The Times Literary 
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Supplement (41!) August, 1961) described it; 
again and again, the keeper is represented as 
gloating over what Lawrence calls Lady Chat- 
tcrlcy’s “haunches,” her “posteriors,” or her 
“buttocks,” and Mcllors himself, in his homelier 
jargon, her “tail” or “arse.”' I need (I hope) 
quote only one specimen (L.C., p. 232): “He 
watched the beautiful curving drop of her 
haunches. That fascinated him to-day. How it 
sloped with a rich down-slope to the heavy 
roundness of the buttocks I ... He stroked her 
tail with his hand, long and subtly taking in 
the curves and the globe-fullness. ‘Tha’s got 
such a nice tail on thee,’ he said, in the throaty 
caressivc dialect. ‘Tha’s got the nicest arse of 
anybody. It’s the nicest, nicest woman’s arse 
as is I’” 

But, it may be said, such appreciation, though 
outspoken, of these parts of the female body is 
no proof of perversion: many a sculptor has 
expressed just such feelings as Mcllors’ without 
incurring any suspicion of an ulterior sexual 
appetite. But Lawrence has hidden in this very 
passage the key to the nature of Mcllors’ anal 
interest: it is the openings concealed there¬ 
abouts in the female body that stimulate him: 
“He laid his hand close and firm over her 
secret places, in a kind of close greeting” (L.C., 
p. 233); and, again {L.C., p. 232) “He ex¬ 
quisitely stroked the rounded tail,.. and his 
finger-tips touched the two secret openings to 
her body, time after time, with a soft little 
brush of fire.” The “secret places,” the “secret 
openings,” these were what .stirred in Mellors 
the sexual fire—and why? Lawrence gives us 
the answer in a single phrase (L.C., p. 232): 
“In between (the buttocks), folded in the secret 
warmth, the secret entrances!” By choosing the 
word “entrance,” and using it in the plural, 
Lawrence puts the nature of Mellors’ sexual 
proclivities beyond the possibility of doubt.* 

Yet a final question remains: the appetite 
was there in Mellors, but did he actually in¬ 
dulge it, during that “night of sensual 
passion,” on Lady Chatterley’s person? And 
here one must observe that Lawrence through¬ 
out his extended de.scription of that episode, is 
false to the rule that he follows so faithfully 
in every other “sexual” passage in the book— 

'See, e.g., L.C., pp. 73, 180, 182, 229, 231, 232, 

24^. 245- 

*If there is any ambiguity about the kind of 
“entering” envisaged, it is removed by Lady 
Chatterlcy herself: “The phallus alone,” she re¬ 
flected, “could explore it” (L.C., p. 259). 
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the rule that prescribed a full and frank 
account of what occurred. Here, he relies on 
hints, suggestions, innuendoes, and simply does 
not tell the reader what actually happened. Yet 
here again he is careful to give us a clue so 
that in the end we shall be in no doubt about 
it. When Lady Chatterley, in Venice, hears 
what Bertha Coutts has been saying about the 
keeper, she is far from dismissing the accusa¬ 
tions as a baseless slander; on the contrary, she 
knows well that they are true—and why?: 
“Connie remembered the last night she had 
spent with him, and shivered. He had known 
all that sensuality, even with a Bertha Coutts!” 
(L.C., p. 276). With this final link, identifying 
what she herself had experienced with what 
Bertha Coutts alleged, surely the chain of proof 
is complete and irrefragable? 


“✓’Connie remembered the last night she 
V j had spent with him, and shivered”: 
Lawrence represents her first reaction to the 
news as “a revulsion against the whole affair.” 
Indeed, one might have supposed that Law¬ 
rence’s purpose in introducing this episode was 
to make plain his disapproval of the kind of 
sexual conduct it exemplifies, and to show how, 
as a result of the experience, Lady Chatterley 
was led to adopt a higher conception of sexual 
love. But that is not the case. Her revulsion was 
a passing mood, and it was brought on not by 
her experiences on that “sensual” night but by 
the reflection that she had shared those experi¬ 
ences with a “low” woman. The experience 
itself she treasured: “I loved last night,” she 
had said, on the following morning, to her 
lover (L.C., p. 262), and it was the memory of 
it (p. 277) that clinched her resolve to “stick to 
him” and “not go back on him.” 

And Lawrence has told us that he agrees 
with her; sensuality, “sheer sensuality,” “reck¬ 
less, shameless sensuality,” was for him an 
essential element in a full and “valid” sexual 
relationship between man and woman: he must 
be a “phallic huntsman” and she a “physical 
slave.” It was in order to show the importatKC 
of this element in relations between the sexes 
that he gave the night of sensual passion its 
place in that “steady progression” of sexual 
episodes to which the “experts” bore witness 
at the trial. 

More than this; Lawrence explicitly defended 
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himself against the criticism that be knew he 
would provoke, and he did so in what is per- 
hap the best known and most frequently 
quoted passage in the book. He puts his defence 
into the mouth of one of his characters, Duncan 
Forbes; but there can be little doubt that Forbes 
is spaking for his creator: “It comes,” said 
Mr. Raymond Williams in his evidence at the 
trial (p. 134), “through a particular character, 
and I would judge that it is very much Law¬ 
rence’s own view.” This is the passage (it is 
quoted by the publishers on the back of the 
second Penguin edition): 

The more dirt you do on sex the better they 
like it. But if you believe in your own sex, and 
won’t have it done dirt to, they’ll down you. 
It’s the one insane taboo left: sex as a natur.il 
and vital diing. They won’t have it. You’ll sc-e, 
they’ll hound that man down (L.C., p. 277) 

It is not clear what is meant, in this context, 
by “your own sex,” by “believing in it,” or by 
the phrase “do dirt to” (or “on”). But the out¬ 
burst is generally taken to be a vindication of 
the relationship of Lady Chatterley and Mcllors 
against those who condemn it as unconven¬ 
tional because of the difference in their social 
standings, and as immoral because adulterous. 
Society—so the accepted interpretation runs— 
will “down” those who flout social conventions 
in the name of love, and if you arc opn about 
your love and refuse either to conform or to 
conceal, you will be treated as outside the pale 
by "respctable” poplc: don’t be ashamed of 
loving a gamekeeper, if you really love him; 
don’t be afraid to treat your marriage as 
annulled if it has ceased to be a true marriage; 
but do not expet the approval of society for 
such conduct. 

Unfortunately the context does not prmit 
this interpretation of the passage. For Lawrence 
takes care to make it plain to us that Forbes, 
so far from referring to such relationships as 
that of Mcllors and Lady Chatterley, was actu¬ 
ally unaware that any relationship between 
them existed. Lady Chatterley did not tell him 
anything about it: “She didn’t say she had been 
the keepr’s lover, she only said she liked him” 
(L.C., p. 276); on the other hand, she "told 
Forbes the history of the man”—that is, she 
told him of the charges his wife was bringing 
against him, and it is to these, spciflcally, that 
Forbes must be referring in his tirade about 
society and sex. In order that there should be 
no doubt that this is what he is referring to. 


Lawrence makes Forbes say it in so many 
words: “You’ll see, they’ll hound that man 
down. And what’s he done, after all? If he’s 
made love to his wife all ends on, hasn’t he a 
right to? She ought to be proud of it.” (L.C., 
p. 277.) It is the relationship of Mcllors with 
his own wife, Bertha Coutts, not his relation¬ 
ship with Lady Chatterley, that Forbes refers 
to. Love “all ends on”: that is what Forbes 
(and, if Mr. Raymond Williams is right, Law¬ 
rence) is talking about; “she ought to be proud 
of it”: that is his last word upon it. 


‘ RANTED th.1t the case is proved,” a 
Vjr reader may at this pint interpose, “what 
purpose is served by this demonstration? What 
makes you want to expose an unpleasant 
clement in a book which you confess that you 
yourself find distasteful?” 

“A liking for honesty and a loathing of hum¬ 
bug” would be a true, and prhaps a sufficient, 
answer. 

If a book is being widely read—and Penguin 
Books claim to have sold hundreds of thousands 
of copies of this production—it .seems to me 
desirable that those who read it should be fully 
enlightened about its meaning. And this answer 
has all the more force in a case where the author 
is as important a literary figure as Lawrence, 
where the book constitutes (to use Mr. Gerald 
Gardiner’s phrase) the “crux of his work,” and 
where the misunderstanding one is seeking to 
dispel directly concerns a significant clement in 
his message. 

But there is more to it than that. If the 
demonstration is sound, several interesting 
questions arise concerning the book and its 
author on the one hand and the trial and the 
“exprt” witnesses on the other. 

The first of these questions was raised by 
Mr. Shonficld in Encounter, and had already 
been glanced at by the writer in the Literary 
Supplement. Lawrence was a passionate cam¬ 
paigner for opnncss and frankness in the 
treatment of sexual matters: “the truth and the 
whole truth”—that was his creed—"one should 
not be ashamed, or afraid, to tell it.” And Lady 
Chatterley was, supposedly, the book in which 
he put most fully into practice what he 
preached. This devotion to the cause of frank¬ 
ness, of directness, justified, according to the 
"exprts,” his use in the book of the “four- 
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letter" words,’ and it is certainly the justification 
he would himself have pleaded for the detailed 
descriptions of sexual intercourse that fill so 
many of its pages. 

That being so, it is surely a remarkable fact 
that, at a climax of the book, Lawrence should 
(to use his own phrase) “do dirt on” his own 
sexual creed, becoming covert and oblique in¬ 
stead of being open and ilircct, and relying on 
clues and suggestions instead of describing in 
plain and forthright language (as he does else¬ 
where in the book) what actually happenctl. 
Was he ashamed, or was he afraid? Either way 
(or, perhaps, both ways) he lost his nerve, so 
that in the very book in which he made his 
most violent protest against censorship he 
became (in Mr. Shonfield’s phrase) his own 
censor; and in the very passage in which he 
utters his loudest p;ean in praise of shameless^ 
ness (“She felt a triumph, almost a vain¬ 
glory. ... There was nothing left to disguise or 
be ashamed of”), shame seems to have over- 

’ It was asserted also b} witnesses for the defence 
that Lawrence’s purpose in using these words was 
to uplift them—to “redeem” them, as Miss Gardner 
put it, f)r (to use counsel’s word) to “purify” them. 

But in fact Lawrence’s purpose, as he himself 
explained it, seems to have been the reverse. He 
loathed any attempt to “spirituali.se” love, to m.ake 
it something that involved the whole personality; 
“personal sympathy and personal love” led inevit¬ 
ably, he believed, to “rage and hatred.” “Complete 
inumacy” was “a bore.” “All that weary self- 
consciousness between a man and a woman I”, he 
makes Lady Chatterley herself e.xclaim, “A 
disease!” (L.C., p. 264); “Marriage,” he said, "is 
no marriage that is not basically and permanently 
phallic.” Ilis purpose in using the “talxio” words 
(as he called them) was to register (so to say) the 
earthy, physical, phallic nature of the kind of 
love he was contending for: “If I use the taboo 
words,” he wrote (A Propos of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover, p. 60), “there is a reason. We shall never 
free the phallic reality from the ‘uplift’ taint till 
we give it its own phallic language, and use the 
obscene words. The greatest blasphemy of all 
against the phallic rcahty is this ‘lifdng it to a 
higher plane.’ ” 

It is hardly necessary to say that none of the 
witnesses for the defence referred to this passage. 

* Perhaps it is relevant to recall that the practice 
Lawrence was commending is (as I have explained 
above) a criminal offence, and Lawrence may have 
thought that commendation of it would increase 
the likelihood of the book's being seized by the 
Customs or the police. This fear might be accepted 
as a reason for omitting the episode entirely, but 
it hardly explains his introducing it but not using 
plain terms. By doing that Lawrence surely laid 
himself open to the charge of wanting to "have it 
lioth ways.” 


come him.® This failure of integrity, this funda¬ 
mental dishonesty, not only is interesting as a 
human trait in Lawrence, but, as Mr. ShoiiHcld 
suggests, may help to explain die failure of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover as a work of art. That 
is a question that deserves investigation by a 
seminar on Lawrence more thorough (if less 
expensive) than the “expensive and thorough 
seminar” organised by Penguin Books at the 
Old Bailey. 

Scarcely less puzzling is the question that 
.irises concerning the Penguin “.seminar” itself. 
How many of the “expert” witnesses, one 
wonders, can have understood the real mc.ining 
of Lawrence’s account of the “night of sensual 
passion”? It is hardly credible that students of 
Lawrence who had paid special attention to the 
book, and who put thcm.sclvcs forward as “ex¬ 
perts”® at the trial, .should all of them have 
failed completely to appreciate the meaning of 
this imjjortant episode in it. Strange experts 
they must have been if that was so! 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see how 
a witness who did appreciate the veiled meaning 

® It is not clear, in several cases, in what their 
qualifications as experts consisted: “I was brought 
up in a very literary family” was the basis (together 
with .1 classical scholarship at a girls’ college) of 
one witness’s claim to lx: a literary expert; another, 
a girl of twenty-one, had failed to get a First Class 
in English Literature, but had "started to write a 
novel.” 

.Several were certainly not expert witnesses in the 
sense of being expert at giving evidence. Here is a 
specimen quc.stion and answer {Trial, p. 60): 
Q. “How far, in your view, arc the descriptions 
of sexual intercourse relevant or nccc-ssary to 
the theme or meaning of the book?” A. “I think 
that Lawrence in this liook was attempting to 
bring home to the imaginations of his readers 
certain aspects of modern society, the failure of 
relations between men and women, the degraded 
condition in which many [icoplc live.” The jury, 
no doubt, were duly impressed; but it will be seen 
that the answer bears not the slightest relation 
to the question asked. 

Again, Mr. Gardiner asked a Prebendary (Trial, 
p. 89): "Would it be more or less in accordance 
with Christian theology if some parts were re¬ 
placed by asterisks?” The answer was: “It would 
DC less in accordance.” Neither counsel nor witness, 
surely, can have asked himself what theology had 
to do with the matter. And what is one to make 
of a religious "expert” who in answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “Has the word ‘phallic’ always had a sacred 
connotation?” replies (Trial, p. 162): "I don’t 
know that it has always had a sacred connotation, 
but, like many Words taken over from a pagan 
world, it has been baptised by Christians and made 
into a sacred word"? 
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of this passage could have given an unquali¬ 
fied testimonial to Lawrence's outspokenness 
and honesty in the description of sexual acts, 
or how such a witness could have declared that 
there was nothing perverse or unnatural in 
Lawrence’s attitude towards sex as revealed in 
the book. 

Yet witnesses for the defence repeatedly 
asserted that a leading purpose of Lawrence in 
this novel was to vindicate, by example, open¬ 
ness and frankness about sexual intercourse, 
and not one of them suggested that at any point 
in it he was untrue to this purpose. And as for 
the content of Lawrence’s sexual doctrine, as 
distinct from his frankness in describing sexual 
acts, many of the experts testified to their 
approval of it in terms which make it difficult 
to believe that they understood what it was 
they were approving. A Bishop, for instance, 
maintained {Trial, p. 71) that Lawrence repre¬ 
sented the sexual act “as in a real sense some¬ 
thing sacred,'" as in a real sense an act of holy 
communion’’; one Professor declared roundly 
(Ttial, p. 147) that his descriptions of sexual 
intercourse were “never sadistic or perverted,’’ 
and another {Trial, p. 76) that they were “abso¬ 
lutely necessary, to show that a union of human 
beings must be based on an adequate kind of 

“Sacred” was a word repeatedly used in this 
connection by the witnesses: “You may think it is 
significant,” said Mr. Gardiner in his closing 
speech, “that the word ‘sacred’ should, quite in¬ 
dependently and in a different context, have been 
used by so many of these witnesses” {Trial, p. 186). 

" Asked whether Penguin Books proposed to 
publish the whole of Lawrence’s works. Sir William 
replied {Trial, p. 86): “Not quite the whole. There 
are two or three which we shall, I think, not pulv 
lish, such as the Psycho-analysis of the Uncon¬ 
scious, simply bccau.se it is virtually an unreadable 
l)Ook.” Lawrence in fact wrote no book called 
The Psycho analysis of the Unconscious. Perhaps 
Sir William conflated in his mind two books—he 
may have found them both unreadable —Fantasia 
of the Unconscious and Ps)>cho-analysis and the 
Unconscious, neither of which is included in the 
Penguin scries of Lawrence’s works. 

Some will regret the dcci.sion to exclude them: 
“If the millions of people who read Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover would only read his Psycho-analysis 
and the Unconscious and his Fantasia of the Un¬ 
conscious,” writes Sir Herbert Read in Does Porno¬ 
graphy Matter? (Routledgc 8c Kegan Paul, 1961), 
“there might be some hope of a change of mind 
and heart that would lead eventually to a new 
way of education, a new structure of society, and 
an end to sexual perversion and pornography.” 
From the business point of view, however, Lady 
Chatterley was no doubt a better proposition. 


sexual intercourse—sexual intercourse which 
was, in his own words, ‘valid and precious”'; 
and a woman editor expressed the view {Trial, 
p. 157) that Lawrence associated sex “with 
tenderness, with thought tor the other person, 
with the creation of new life... not with 
violence or cruelty or perversion.’’ Even Mr. 
Gardiner, in opening his case {Trial, p. 34), 
stated explicidy and without qualification that 
the book was “a book in which there is no 
kind of perversion at all.” Such language is, 
to say the least, difficult to reconcile with an 
understanding of Lawrence’s descriptions of 
the “phallic hunting out” and his praise of love 
“all ends on.” 

Particularly intriguing in this respect is ihf- 
evidence of Sir William Emrys Williams, who 
appeared in the witness-box in a dual capacity, 
both as a literary expert who had read all 
Lawrence’s works” and as a director of the 
defendant company. When he was asked about 
the significance of the “purple” passages. Sir 
William replied that “the whole point that 
(Lawrence) was determined to impress upon us 
was that love can be a failure, love can be dirty, 
love can be clean; and these two people go 
through the whole cycle until they do discover 
the whole.some fulfilment” {Ttial, p. 88). As for 
the “four-letter” words. Sir William thought 
that to substitute asterisks tor them “would 
make the thing just a dirty book”: Lawrence 
(he said) “wants them in full. He wants no 
shorthand, he wants no disguise, he wants no 
concealment” {Trial, p. 89). I would cast no 
doubt on the sincerity of these answers, or their 
appropriateness to the questions actually asked; 
but it is not easy to deduce from them how Sir 
William, if he bad been confronted by counsel 
with the relevant passages, would have ex¬ 
plained the “night of scn.sual passion” (“the 
wholesome fulfilment”) and Lawrence’s treat¬ 
ment of it (“no disguise, no concealment”?), 
and the subsequent vindication of what it really 
stood for by Forbes—“She ought to be proud 
of it”—and by Lady Chatterley herself. 

And that leads to the final, and not the least 
intriguing, question: if the full truth had been 
made clear and brought home to the witnesses 
and to the jury, would the verdict in the case 
have been a different one? Perhaps it is signifi¬ 
cant in this connection that defending counsel 
—though, in the words of Mr. Gardiner {Trial, 
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p. 37), “Every part of the book (was) relevant 
to the defence”—did not put this passage to 
their witnesses or refer to it in addressing the 
jury. Is it fantastic to detect an anxiety on the 
part of Mr. Jeremy Hutchinson, when examin¬ 
ing Mr. Raymond Williams (Trial, p. 134), to 
steer him away from the fatal passage? Did he 
fear that the witness really understood its mean¬ 
ing and might be going to explain it to the 
jury? Again, when Mr. Griffith Jones launched 
out on a quotation from the passage in the 
closing speech, Mr. Gardiner objected: it had 
not (he said) been put to any of the witnesses. 
The Judge over-ruled the objection and then 
Mr. Griffith Jones let it go, with ‘‘I don’t know 
what it means” (Trial, p. 223). Did the defence 
at this point breathe a sigh of heartfelt 
satisfaction? “ 

Still more effective use of these passages might 
have been made by die prosecution if the bwk 
(like The ladies’ Directory in die case Regina v. 
Shaw) had been charged under die Gmimon Law 
as a public mischief (as,dn theory, it seems that it 
still might be). It would then have been enough, 
in order to secure a conviction, to prove that it 
affronted public decency, without showing that it 
tended to corrupt its readers. 
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What would have been the effect upon the 
jury of a complete exposition of the truth, one 
can but speculate. But Mr. C. H. Rolph, the 
editor of the Penguin summary of the trial, 
gives us a pointer, based on his own observadon 
of the proceedings: even the unexplained 
innuendo contained in Mr. Griffith Jones’s “not 
very easy to know what he is driving at,” was 
enough, it seems, to have “visibly shocked some 
members of the jury” (Trial, p. 221), and a 
similar vague hint a little later evokes from 
Mr. Rolph the comment, “Again the innuendo, 
again the shock.” 

If the prosecution had brought home to the 
Court Lawrence’s commendation of something 
that—to quote his own words (L.C., p. 258)— 
“was not really love. It was not voluptuousness. 
It was sensuality... reckless shameless sensu¬ 
ality,” the shock to the jury might have been 
greater, and if the passages in which he 
described it had been put squarely to the wit¬ 
nesses who praised him at such length for 
the “sacredness” and “spirituality” that he 
abhorred, the verdict miglit have been a dif¬ 
ferent one. It may well be that the policy of 
silence on this crucial point saved the day for 
the defence. 
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The Icicle 

A Winterns Tale 


Author’s Note 

WRITE THIS STORY as 3 castaway tells 
of his distress. Sitting on a piece of wreckage 
or stranded on a desert island, he throws a 
bottle with a letter into the stormy sea in the 
hope that the waves and the wind will bring it 
to people who will read it and Itarii the truth 
long after its poor author is dead. 

But the question is: will the bottle ever reach 
its destination? Will a sailor haul it up by the 
neck with his strong hand and will he shed 
tears of pity on the deck of his ship? Or will 
the seal gradually be corroded by brine, the 
paper eaten away and tlie unknown bottle, filled 
with bitter sea-water, dash against a reef and 
come to rest motionless on the bottom of the 
fx:ean? 

My task is even more difficult. Though I 
have no scientific or literary experience, I want 
my work to be printed and accorded recogni¬ 
tion. Only in this roundabout way can I hope 
to reach you, Vasili. Oh, Vasili! Believe me 
when I say tliat I want not money or honours, 
but only your understanding. I need no readers 
except you, though my story will pass through 
many hands perhaps before it happens to come 
your way. 

What else can I do? The sea of life is vast 

I’ins netv story by the young Russian writer 
whose unpublished nuinuseripts come out 
of the Soviet Union under the nom de plume 
of "Abram Tertz" has been translated by 
Max Hayward. Mr. Hayward also trans¬ 
lated the first Tertz story, the trim, begins, 
which F.ncounter published in January. 
tgOo; he provides a note on this new manu¬ 
script in the "Authors" column of the 
present number. World copyright; Kultura 
(Paris) 


and the bottle is such a tiny thing, and it will 
have to drift thousands of miles before it reaches 
its destination. 

Forgive me, Vasili! I do not have your 
address. I do not even know your surname: 
I had no time to ask and when I tltought of it, 
it was too late. But I know that, like me, you 
live adrift in the waves of space ahd time, and 
I hope that some day you may go into a second¬ 
hand bookshop and hap()en to see ray battered 
book on the shelf. 

Will you remember me? Will your heart miss 
a beat and will the shadowy images of the past 
come to life? Will you stretch out a hand of 
friendship and help? 

Vasili, I ask only one favour: find Natasha. 
You sec, she must live somewhere quite close 
to you. Don’t be surprised that she is also called 
Natasha, though she is completely different 
from the other Natasha. But I think that their 
names happen to be the same. Would you 
believe it, she is also called Natasha 1 And if 
you don’t recognise her from my description, 

I hope that your heart will tell you who 1 
mean.... 

So I beg you, Vasili, find Natasha and marry 
her as soon as possible, while you’re still alive, 
before it’s too late. Marry her without fail, 
even though she may be older than you and 
have children—and I believe you have a family 
too. But never mind. Leave your wife and 
marry Natasha, as I tell you. You sec, this is 
the only chance of meeting her and if we let it 
go by, we shall again lose sight of each other..., 

Don’t frown, Vasili. I shall explain everything 
in a moment. I shall put it all down just as it 
happened and I shall try to do a good job of 
writing. Let’s hope it comes out in a large 
edition—it’s more likely to reach you like that, 
ft’s ail right, you needn’t worry—I’ve read a 
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lot of novels and stories and I have a fair idea 
of how it’s done. And the main thing is that 
I have the time. If it comes to that, what’s to 
stop me becoming a famous writer during the 
rest of my long life? 

And as you follow the story, Vasili, keep a 
close watch on yourself. Perhaps something will 
stir in you and you will help the wretched 

castaway_And, as you sit with Natasha in 

some beautiful arbour, you will take her sadly 
by the waist and say in the words of the poet: 

Do not sing, my beauty, 

Songs of sad Georgia: 

They bring to mind 
Another life and a far shore 

Your cruel songs, alas. 

Bring bacl{ the steppe at night 
And the face of a poor girl 
Far away in the moonlight. 

Seeing you, I forget 
The dear, doomed wraith. 

But you sing, and once again 
I picture it before me. 

Incidentally, this was written by the Pushkin 
you know so well. But you were wrong when 
you said that Pushkin was shot. He was killed 
in a duel, by a pistol. I know this for a fact, 
believe me. 

One more thing: should you read my talc 
of woe to Natasha? Much better read her 
Pushkin, and love her as I loved her. And be 
happy. 

This is all I ask of you. 

/ 

ATASHA AND I wcrc sitting on a bench 
in the Tsvetnoi Boulevard. We wcrc 
quite alone. It was icy underfoot and no one 
ventured out on to the boulevard, except 
Natasha and me—because we wcrc in love and 
were not worried about falling and hurting 
ourselves. 

“Disgusting,” I said, “it’s enough to drive 
you mad. If the weather doesn’t change by to¬ 
morrow and if we don’t have snow, I shall 
refuse to see the New Year in. Have you ever 
known anything like it at the end of December? 
Nor have I, It’s all these atomic tests and the 
arms race. Cold in summer and rain in winter. 
We’ve had it.” 

I was going to develop my idea about fall-out 
in the atmosphere, as a result of which there 
would be a new ice-age and we should all grow 
shaggy hair and start breeding mammoths, but 
Natasha interrupted me. She said that in early 
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childhood she had once seen it snow in the 
middle of June, This, she assured me, had 
happened when they were on holiday in the 
country near Saratov in 1928. 

This tale struck me as absolutely fantastic. 
It was all quite impossible for the simple reason 
that Natasha was then only two and could not 
have remembered her snow-fall. Our memory 
has a limited capacity. And then there was a 
lot of detail about insects, butterflies, and 
grandmother.... 

“Don’t pull my leg,” I said angrily. “Or have 
you been deceiving me about your age? I bet 
you were born in ’23, not in ’26.” 

I said this just to te.ise her, of course. I was 
a little annoyed because I thought that I knew 
her inside out. We had been friends for long 
enough and by this time we had told each 
other everything wc remenibercd about our¬ 
selves, including things one normally tries not 
to remember and talk about. Although wc were 
not yet married and were not living together, 
it was now a whole year since I had got her 
to leave Boris for good, and I met her every 
day or every other day. And now I suddenly 
learn that Natasha’s life was more eventful than 
I had supposed. Before she had learned to walk, 
for instance, she had been playing with matches 
and had set her hair on fire, and it had burned 
with a yellow flame—all of which she remem¬ 
bered well. 

I was older than her, more intelligent, and 
more widely read, and I was not one to give 
any points away. So I started an argument 
about vague recollections and pressed her all 
the harder as my chances of winning 
diminished. 

“Now, I rememlrcr ...,” she kept on saying. 

“Well, so do I...,” I replied. 

And I rummaged in my childhood memories, 
hoping to turn up something long since for¬ 
gotten. This was probably the psychological 
cause of the physical changes which came over 
me that evening and which were shortly to 
alter the whole of our lives. 

Now, MANY YEARS LATER, I find it difficult tO 
say exactly how it happened. Perhaps I had 
been prepared for it by the whole course of 
my previous development and had been pre¬ 
destined, as they say, to go through all the 
things that I subsequently underwent. I don’t 
know, I don’t know.... At that moment, at 
any rate, I was not thinking about this at all, 
but was simply battering at the gates of 
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memory, trying to force them open and remem¬ 
ber the past Then some fateful barrier suddenly 
gave way and I hurtled headlong into an abyss 
with an almost physical, and unpleasant, sensa¬ 
tion of falling. I fell down and down and 
down, at a loss to understand what was going 
on, and when I came to, my whole surround¬ 
ings were different and I was not quite the 
same. 

I was in a long ravine which was hemmed 
in by ranges of bare mountains and flat-topped 
hills. The bottom was covered with a crust of 
ice. Trees, also bare, grew along the edge of 
the icc, at the foot of the sheer cliffs. There 
were not many of them, but the hollow moan 
of the wind showed that the forest was not far 
away. There was a smell of corpses. Rotten 
branches glowed in large numbers. Though 
they were probably not rotten branches but bits 
of the moon which had been torn to pieces by 
wolves and was now waiting for the moment 
when its bones would again grow white, 
luminous flesh and it would rise into the sky 
to the envious baying of the wolves.... 

But before I had a chance to wonder about 
the meaning of all this, I was charged by a 
monster with a gaping mouth. It moved its 
unseen legs at enormous speed and I guessed 
that it had not four, or even five, legs but at 
least as many as the fingers and toes on my 
hands and feet. Smaller than a mammoth, it 
was nevertheless as hefty as the largest bear and 
when it was close up, I could sec that it had a 
transparent belly, like a fish’s bladder, in which 
tiny humans, swallowed alive, were tossing up 
and down in the most terrible way. The monster 
must have been so greedy that it swallowed its 
victims without chewing them and they went 
straight to its stomach, still writhing and 
jumping. 

Of course, 1 am only giving a rough idea, in 
my own words, of what I felt. At the time, there 
were no words at all in my head, only con¬ 
ditioned reflexes and various religious throw¬ 
backs, as they arc now called, and, in my terror, 

I muttered vows of such a nature that I can’t 
bring myself to put them down on paper. 

But I remember that, at that moment, these 
nonsensical vows had a definite effect and the 
monster relented, moving off along the cliffs 
without touching me and throwing up, by way 
of warning, a shower of electric sparks. I sup¬ 
pose it is only because these sparks appeared 
to my clouded mind as “electric” that I realised 
I had been passed by a harmless trolley¬ 


bus and I was restored to my lost sense of the 
actual moment. 

A s IT NOW APPEARED, I was Still quietly 
. sitting on the bench with Natasha, who 
had noticed nothing, as calm as ever at my side, 
and the big city, blanketed by the night, was 
roaring and moaning round about, like a storm- 
stricken forest. 

“If the weather doesn’t change,” I said, feel¬ 
ing oddly ill at ease, “and if it doesn’t snow 
to-morrow, I shall refuse to sec the New Year 
in.” 

But I risked no more exploration of my 
brain. I had been terribly shaken by this trick 
which my memory had played on me. Trying 
to keep calm and not to worry I silently 
breathed in the familiar air with its stench of 
petrol fumes and shimmering haze of putrescent 
light from the street-lamps, which faintly 
resembled moonlight and was undoubtedly of 
very real electric origin. I kept looking rather 
anxiously at the houses, the street-lamps, the 
trees, and the trolley-buses, which every now 
and then scurried past the houses and the trees, 
and it was all so real, so like itself and unlike 
anything else. I also noticed a large woman 
who was walking over the curved icc<rust of 
Tsvetnoi Boulevard, swaying like a ballerina 
as she went. 

She was a good way away from us, and it 
was impossible to tell her age or make out her 
features. But her figure, heavily built and sway¬ 
ing merrily, somehow suggested to me that she 
was an old woman who really had at one time 
danced in the ballet and had even had a success 
with Admiral Kurbatov in the role of Odette. 

I had no idea how this knowledge came to me, 
since I had never seen the woman in my lifc 
before, and I imagined it was the result of pure 
deduction. I had no desire to check my hunch, 
but I could not rid myself of a feeling that as 
Si>on as she came up to the next but one lamp- 
post, which she was now approaching, the 
ballerina would have an accident. To be more 
precise, I felt that she would slip at the very spot 
foreseen by me and I even wondered whether 
to give her a warning, but curiosity prevented 
me and I watched he{; progress with bated 
breath. And when she reached the place and fell 
down, throwing her short arms in the air, I felt 
a twitch of conscience somewhere deep down, 
as though I had myself given her a push. 

Natasha and I ran to help her to her feet. 
Frightened out of her wits, the old woman 
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just wouldn't get up and kept falling down 
again with her wet bottom on the icy ground, 
saying that she couldn’t stand on her right leg 
because the main bone was broken. In a fearful 
whisper she told us that, as she fell, she had 
heard a splintering and crushing sound. There 
was a smell of good port wine from her tooth¬ 
less mouth. 

As we struggled with this wheezing heap of 
flesh, the whole situation at last became clear 
to me. The old woman was obviously making 
herself out to be in a sorrier state than she was. 
There could be no question of a right leg, 
because she had lost it in an accident thirty 
years ago and had it replaced, in secret, by a 
magnificent artificial one, which was now the 
real object of her concern. I would have sworn, 
however, that this remarkable contraption, built 
of aluminium in Berlin at the expense of 
•Admiral Kurbatov, had not been damaged in 
the slightest, or even scratched during her fall. 

“Up you come now, Susanna Ivanovna, you’ll 
get radiculitis,” I said sternly to the morbid old 
girl and finally, to have some effect, I even 
shouted at her. Soon, however, she was pouring 
out her gratitude and, reassured as to the ster¬ 
ling quality of German aluminium, she thanked 
me with typically French effusiveness. It did not 
strike her as odd that, although we had never 
met, I addressed her by name. She took it all 
for granted and repealed over and over again 
that she was happy to meet such a kind young 
man who no doubt remembered her from her 
unforgettable performance of Odette on the 
stage of the Mariinsky theatre in St. Petersburg. 

“Ah, if only I were nineteen again,” she ex¬ 
claimed, and, putting the tips of her ragged 
gloves to her toothless mouth, she blew me a 
kiss. Only with great difficulty did we manage 
to say good-bye, telling her to walk with the 
greatest care on her shaky legs.... 

Natasha laughed a great deal and, of course, 
quizzed me about how I had come to know 
this Susanna Ivanovna. I had to invent a vague 
story about some magazine or other having 
printed an old photograph of the ballerina when 
she was young and which had once made a 
great impression on me during my teenage 
craze for the history of the Russian theatre. 
Natasha said she was terribly jealous and with 
wonderful charm she tried to show it on her 
face. Then she played the fool and cuddled up 
to me—^shc was very affectionate that evening. 

I did my best to reciprocate.... 
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But I could not get Susanna Ivanovna out 
of my mind. I kept thinking that the old 
woman was in for some sort of trouble. No, 
it would be nothing to do with her legs—I was 
sure of that. Other ways in which she would 
soon die cropped up in my mind. For some 
reason I figured that it would happen in two 
months’ time from cancer of the womb. And 
my head was swarming with all kinds of other 
presentiments. 

When we were absolutely frozen, Natasha 
asked how we would get back; on foot or by 
trolley-bus? It took me a long time to decide. 
I had no worries about myself, but walking 
with my Natasha meant almost carrying her, 
rather as one carries a bagful of eggs from a 
shop. I tried not to think about eggs breaking. 

We went by trolley-bus: it rcallv was very 
slippery. 

II 

I T DID in fact begin to snow a bit the next 
day and the pavements and roadways were 
covered by a thin blanket. By nightfall one had 
the illusion that some sort of winter had 
arrived, bringing cleanliness and order, and 
overcoming my indignation, I agreed to see 
the New Year in with Natasha and Boris at a 
party given by some people I didn’t know. It 
was clear to me that Boris, as the ex-husband, 
had been asking her to do him this favour for 
some time. Natasha had been pestering me now 
for two weeks: 

“He’s very cut up, you know. It’s all right 
for you and me, but he’s in a bad way. Perhaps 
his only pleasure in life is seeing me now and 
again. Just seeing me and nothing more. He 
even suggested that you come with me. And it’s 
in somebody clse’s place, on neutral ground. 

They’re all strangers to each other_” 

I couldn’t see why Boris was so ready to put 
up with my presence. In his place I should never 
have done such a thing. But anyway, I couldn’t 
care less about his feelings and I didn’t want to 
refuse anything to Natasha—as though I sensed 
already that it would all soon come to an end. 

"All right! To blazes with your Boris and 
your philanthropy!” I said to Natasha about 
an hour before midnight. We went off to these 
people we didn’t know, taking a couple of 
bottles of wine for decency’s sake. 

As always at these scratch parties, when a 
random assortment of people come together by 
chance, time dragged slowly and everyone was 
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bored. After shouting out a few toasu and kick- 
iug up a bit of a rumpus in honour of the New 
Year we all somehow collapsed and became 
uneasily subdued. Everyone of us had probably 
waited impatiently for this moment and had 
been looking forward to it for a week, or even 
a month, and now here we all were at the 
festive table and it suddenly turns out that we 
have absolutely nothing to do and it would be 
far better to go home and make an early night 
of it. But since so many hopes had been put 
on the occasion, nobody left and we all sat 
waiting, staring at each other with sleepy eyes 
as though we thought that at any moment now 
one of us would get up and do something to 
make all our hopes come true. 

An exuberant and handsome man of 
Caucasian origin, with a rakish mousr,iche above 
his sensual mouth, tried for half an hour to 
relieve the tedium by telling funny stories about 
people in lunatic asylums. But when he at last 
realised that neither his stories, knt)wn to every¬ 
one .ad nauseam, nor his overdone Eastern 
accent were raising even the faintest of smiles, 
he stopped grimacing and guffawing, sank into 
moody silence and pouted his red lips, which 
were weak and effeminate. 

A test-pilot was chatting with his wife, in 
an exaggeratedly matter-of-fact way, about 
things to buy for the house-, as though they had 
no chance to discuss this topic elsewhere. For 
the single men there was nothing for it but to 
smoke like fiends. The single women, who were 
uniformly ugly, took it in turns to go to the 
lavatory, forcing Natasha and me to get up 
every time and let them through between the 
table and the sofa. 

It was a sheer waste of time for everyone 
except, perhaps, Boris. Huddling in a far 
corner, he never once took his imploring love¬ 
lorn eyes off Natasha. It was a sickening spcc- 
tiiclc. Natasha, sitting at my side with down¬ 
cast eyes and looking like death, played up to 
him. I didn’t try to get to the bottom of this 
relationship and drank glass after glass, without 
eating. 

My drunken gaze was willy-nilly drawn to 
the Christmas tree, on which they at last lit the 
candles, and I asked for all the other lights in 
the room to be switched off, so as to give them 
full scope. They flickered cheerfully with a 
wonderful spluttering noise, creating round 
about the festive atmosphere we needed and 
gradually, with the excepdon, perhaps, of Boris, 
we all fell under their spell and huddled up to 


the tree, which was like some lavishly decorated 
domestic altar. For a few minutes a fesdve 
spirit settled on the house—the spirit, perhaps, 
which we had sought in coming here and for 
whose sake it is sometimes wortli putting up 
with the company of people you neither know 
nor like. 

But the candles gradually burnt down and 
my feeling of unease, which had been partly 
dispelled by drink and had almost completely 
disappeared at the sight of the tree, now came 
back. I w.itchcd anxiously as the candles, which 
had lit up cheerfully all together, now burned 
out at different intervals and, I would have 
said, with different shades of expression. I sup¬ 
pose this depended on the length of the wick 
and other technical details of their manufacture, 
but for reasons everybody will understand, I 
was interested and disturl)cd by another aspect 
of the business. 

I don’t consider myself a pessimist, but I 
must say in all seriousness that rf one thinks 
closely about the essence of life, it is clc.ir that 
everything ends in death. There’s nothing 
peculiar about this and it would even be un¬ 
democratic if any one of us were to survive and 
keep on living. But, of course, we would all 
like to, and when one thinks that even, say, 
a Leonardo da Vinci had to die, one feels quite 
helpless. 

It wouldn’t lie so bad if there were some 
equality about it or if it were a matter of some 
iron law. If, for example, we all left this life 
in organised fashion: in large collective units 
and in a definite order, according, say, to one’s 
age-group or nationality. One nation comes to 
the end of its allotted span and off it goes to 
make way for the next one. Then, of cour.se, 
everything would be much simpler and one’s 
inevitable departure would be less upsetting 
and nerve-racking. On the other hand, the chief 
complication in one’s existence, and hence 
its piquancy, is that you never know for cer¬ 
tain when it will come to an end, so that you 
always have the possibility of going one better 
than the next man and outliving him—even if 
only by an extra month or so. It is this that 
gives our life its interest, its risks and fears, 
its stock-exchange atmosphere and great variety. 

And so, looking at the candles, which had 
changed places in my drunken mind with the 
assembled merrymakers, I observed their dif¬ 
ferent ends with interest and suspense. 

Some burned out as gaily as they had lived 
and even gave a generous spurt of flame. 
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brighter than before, at the end. Others started 
economising half-way through, as if they knew 
what was coming and hoped to put off the end 
as long as possible. But this didn’t always help 
them and an occasional thrifty wick would 
suddenly choke in its own wax a good two 
inches from the bottom. 

There were others which only grasped the 
full horror of the situation at the very end and 
began to dart from side to side in their tin 
holders, casting outsize reflections on the walls 
and ceiling, entirely using up all their vital 
juices and gases, and which then suffocated in 
their own prematurely decomposed remains, 
their death agony being a most unseemly 
spectacle. 

I NOW UNDER STAND that 1 made a great 
mistake getting absorbed in this game of my 
overheated brain. But a second, and even graver 
mistake, which had an effect on my existence 
just as irreversible as the evening on Tsvetnoi 
Boulevard, was that I gave in to the temptation 
of picking out the candic which seemed most 
suitable and guessing from it the length of my 
life and the date of my death. 

And what do you think hapjx^ned? While 
all the candles round me gradually went out, 

I lived on and on as a humble little flame, 
and when the room had gone quite dark I still 
went on smouldering all by myself, having out¬ 
lived everybody else, much to my astonishment, 
by at least ten years. 

Someone got up to switch on the light. But 
I said we should go on in the dark until the 
last candle had completely burned out. And not 
taking my eyes off it, I counted off the years 
to which I was entitled: one, two, three, four, 
five, six.... 

Altogether, counting in the age already 
reached, I got to eighty-nine and as I did so, a 
sister, or it may have been an ordinary nurse, 
came into the almost dark room and leant over 
the head of my bed. 

A spark of life still smouldered in me. I was 
dying slowly and quietly, in full possession of 
my faculties, and I just couldn’t make it. Other 
people round about were snoring and rambling 
quietly in their sleep. There was a smell of 
disinfectant and excrement and the nurse, sit¬ 
ting on a hospital stool, was waiting patiently 
for me to release her. She was very sleepy and 
yawned out loud, crossing herself, scratching 
her head, and throwing reproachful glances at 
«ne. From time to time she checked whether I 
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had died or not, but, well aware as I was of her 
good reasons for trying to hurry me up, and of 
my own thoughtlessness in the matter, I just 
hadn’t the physical strength to tell her in words, 
or make her understand by some gesture that 
she could go away. I simply looked at her apolo¬ 
getically and I was overcome by shame and 
despair in the presence of this good woman, 
the only person left in the whole world who 
still had the slightest connection with me— 
shame at still being alive. I felt so bad that I 
got up, quickly blew out the candle-end, and 
switched on the light. 

My drinking companions, male and female, 
looked at me questioningly with bleary eyes, 
as though I had done them, too, some wrong 
and it was my duty to lighten their presence 
in my company. Someone, yawning, suggested 
a game, charades, for instance, or forfeits. And 
again they all gave me an impatient look, as 
though I were the master of ceremonies here 
and it all depended on me. Pulling comic faces 
I brushed the cobwebs of fear and shame from 
my face. 

“Listen, everybody! Listen, everybody!’’ I 
shouted, and snapped my fingers like a light- 
switch. “You are about to witness a perform¬ 
ance by the celebrated clairvoyant and mind- 
reader I The past is revealed and the future 
is foretold 1 Any volunteers now?.. 

Of course, nobody at first believed in my 
gifts, and, indeed, I was myself doubtful. But 
when I began to fire off facts and dates and 
various out-of-the-way details in the life of the 
test-pilot, and he said I was right every time, 
they were all delighted and astonished, and, 
interrupting each other all the time, bombarded 
me with questions.... 

I would look rapidly at the diagram of some¬ 
body’s face and immediately give the date of 
birth, amount of salary, number of identity 
card, how many abortions. ... I preferred 
figures, because nowadays they tell us more 
about real life than anything. 

“And do you foretell the future as well?’’ 
asked a girl student from the Institute of Light 
Industry. 

“A bit,’’ I said evasively. “For instance, at 
your exam next week you’ll get top marks in 
Marxism-Leninism. You needn’t bother to pre¬ 
pare: you’ll be asked about the Fifth Party Con¬ 
gress and the fourth law of the dialectic.’’ 

She clapped her hands and said gleefully that 
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she would mug up nothing except these two 
questions. 

"How can you know that?” asked the hand¬ 
some Georgian, “Who can believe you?” 

“Wait a week and check up,” I said, slightly 
offended. 

But they couldn’t wait and wanted proof 
there and then of my ability to foretell future 
events, and I suddenly had an idea: 

“All right,” I said, “let’s wait one minute. 
In a minute’s time I promise you that a bed¬ 
bug will appear on the wall. You see the en¬ 
graving over there? A Giorgione, I think. It’ll 
go round in a circle and crawl away to the left 
under the next frame... 

And soon, just as I had said, the bedbug 
appeared. It crawled out from under a sleeping 
Venus and having m.idc the promised circle, 
wandered on to another girl—one with a broken 
pitcher. The women shrieked. Somebody said 
that there was no bedbug—that it was only sug¬ 
gestion on my part. Others said that it was a 
trained bedbug and that I had surreptitiously 
let it out from my sleeve. And the sceptical 
Georgian Apollo said: 

“What of it? A bedbug is nothing at all, any¬ 
body could see that coming. Let him tell us 
when we’ll have communism in the whole 
world_” 

I LET THAT ONE go by, Thc Georgian was 
an agent-provocateur. Looking at him out 
of the corner of my eye, I could see real female 
breasts growing rapidly in the space between 
his collar-bones and his diaphragm. I could soon 
clearly see his young and girlish, but fully- 
formed bosom. However, he kept his moustache 
and other masculine attributes which, in com¬ 
bination with the breasts, gave him the appear¬ 
ance of a real hermaphrodite. 

I didn’t know what to make of this at first, 
and I thought it might be the effect of my 
drunken state and I was glad of an explanation 
which make it possible to hope that all thc odd 
happenings of thc last few days had also been 
due to some harmless and simple cause. But 
this hope was short-lived. It was not wine and 
vodka drunk in large quantities, but other 
forces that had taken hold of me and given me 
a distorted image of the surrounding world. 

After the Georgian, all thc other guests began 
to change as well. The outlines of their bodies 
and faces began to waver, reminding one of 
the oscillating blips on a radar screen. Each 
line broke up and became blurred, giving birth 


to dozens of breathing shapes. Many of the 
women grew beards; people with fair hair went 
dark and then bald, again grew a new crop of 
hair; they became covered with wrinkles and 
then grew young again—so young that they 
were like children with bandy legs, large heads, 
and vacant eyes. These, in their turn, began to 
grow, their bones set and they became fat or 
thin. 

All the same, each of them kept some likeness 
to the original form, so it was not too difficult 
for me to identify them and talk with them, 
though I could no longer be certain about their 
past or future. 

Up to now I had known which one of them 
was a thief, a bigamist, or thc secret daughter 
of a runaway White-guardist, but at presept 
everything was all mixed up and in flux and 
I had no means of knowing where one person 
ended and another began. When a young engin¬ 
eer by thc name of Belchikov turned to me 
politely and asked me to guess the year of his 
birth, I almost blurted out on the spur of thc 
tuoment thc preposterous reply, contradicting 
all the laws of nature: 237 b.c. 1 

This reply came to me involuntarily and 
automatically, under thc influence, evidently, of 
the changes which had taken place in 
Belchikov. An ancient fireman’s helmet gleamed 
fleetingly on his head and under his loose- 
fitting worsted suit there were white sheets in 
which he had very unskilfully draped his large 
torso, leaving his legs bare under the trousers. 
But of course it was not thc trousers, but the 
helmet and some other more elusive features 
which suggested to me that Belchikov had been 
born in 237 b.c. 

Fortunately I didn’t say this aloud. Thc 
helmet dissolved into thin air, thc sheets bil¬ 
lowed, and out stepped a woman of great 
beauty, no longer all that young, but still com¬ 
pletely serviceable—and without drapes. I saw 
straightaway that she was a prostitute and also, 
probably, of fairly ancient origin. She moved 
her whole body invitingly, but I had no time 
to feast my eyes before the frivolous creature 
disappeared, giving way to a priest—or it may 
have been a eunuch. He quivered for a couple 
of seconds and turned^back into a prostitute, 
but a different one this time and less attractive 
than thc first one. And so it went on: monks 
and prostitutes changing places and trying to 
outdo each other, different every time in price 
and quality, until at last they achieved the 
status of engineer Belchikov again. He vras 
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standing in front of me, politely repeating bis 
question: 

“Can you guess when I was born, please?" 

Before he had time to change from an 
engineer into something else, I said quickly 
that he was born on March ist, 1922, in Semi- 
paladnsk, and that he shouldn’t pester me any 
more with silly questions, adding, for all to 
hear, that his parents had kept a butcher’s shop 
employing one assistant in Semipalatinsk and 
were not, as he liked to write in questionnaires, 
poor peasants. He blushed and took fright, and 
in his fear he began to tremble and hastily 
change shape. 

All his previous transformations had seemed 
to take place in the past, in ancient times, or 
at least in no period later than 1922 a.d. Now, 
however, these courtesans of his carried on their 
activities, and austere ascetics cancelled them 
out and expiated them, at a different and 
higher stage of historical development, probably 
foreshadowing the inner conflict in Belchikov’s 
further evolution. Calculating the possible 
limits of their fleeting c'xistences, I realised that 
we had come to the middle of the 24th century. 
But they went on flitting by, suggesting by their 
behaviour that even in the splendid future we 
shall not completely rid ourselves either of the 
humbug of priests or of the frailty of woman, 
though it will all, of course, assume new social 
forms and be quite different in appearance.... 

I HASTEN to say that I am not trying to 
make a theory of this or to make sly digs 
at anybody. I am perfectly well aware that 
every man, even a Leonardo da Vinci, is tlic 
product of economic forces which are respon¬ 
sible for everything in the world. To this I 
would only add that the individual, the char¬ 
acter, the personality—or even, if you like, the 
soul—also have no part in life and are only 
reflexes of our vision, like the spots we see 
when we press our eye-balls or look at the 
bright sun for a long time without blinking. 

We are used to seeing people against a back¬ 
ground of air, which looks empty and trans¬ 
parent, while the human figure appears to be 
of great firmness and density. Now, we are 
wrong to attribute the unvarying density and 
sharpness of outline of the human silhouette, 
which comes out particularly well in the bright 
light of day, to man’s inner world and to call 
this his “character” or "soul.” In fact there is 
no soul, but only a gap in the air through 
which mutually unconnected psychic substances 
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rush in nervous gusts, changing according to 
the age and the circumstances. 

When I say that whores and priests occupied 
a prominent place in Belchikov’s life, I am far 
from wanting to hurt the good man’s feelings. 
I am simply pointing out a situation common 
to all. It wasn’t the engineer Belchikov himself, 
but the person using his name at the moment, 
or rather the indefinable empty space at present 
filled with his substance, which at other times 
gave refuge to completely different and con¬ 
stantly changing substances. Why this happens, 
I don’t know—perhaps to preserve some his¬ 
torical balance. 

Anyone who looks closely into himself will 
easily detect the most unexpected lapses into 
past and future states, the urge to steal, for 
instance, or to kill, or to sell oneself for money. 
I must say that I have sometimes felt even 
worse impulses in this thing called the soul, and 
so will you, unless you cheat and abjectly shy 
off. The main thing is not to be hypocritical, 
and then you will see that you have no right 
to say: “He is a thief” and “I am an engineer,” 
because, in fact, there is no such thing as “I” 
and “He,” and wc are all thieves and prosti¬ 
tutes, or even worse, perhaps. If you think you 
are not, then you arc just lucky for the time 
being, but we all were in the past, even if it was 
a thousand years ago, or wc all certainly shall 
be in the future, as our sweet memories and 
bitter presentiments never cease to tell us.... 

I later got the upper hand of my art of seeing 
further than our nature permits. I learned to 
check and control myself and to treat people as 
if they really were confined to the strict limits 
of their own personalities and biographies. But 
at the time I felt myself surrounded not by a 
score, but by at least a couple of hundred 
moving faces. Frightened of falling into an 
abyss five hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand 
years deep, I kept my eyes on the move. The 
horror of Tsvetnoi Boulevard and my descent 
into the age of fossil trolley-buses, the shame 
and disgrace of my recent death imposed 
caution, but my eyes still darted hither and 
thither and there was nothing that seemed 
stable to them, or could be taken at its face 
value. 

And then, in seakcii of support, I turned to 
Natasha, though I knew beforehand that this 
was wrong. Natafha, after all, was also human 
and she might develop a moustache, not to men¬ 
tion similar characteristics of an even more 
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basic nature. 1 was nut quite clear about the 
events in store for us and, to be on the safe 
side, I had avoided looking at her too closely, 
Itecausc I guessed that this was not something 
to be taken lightly.... 

All the same, trying to find a resting-place 
for my eyes, I did look at her and was at first 
relieved to sec no moustache, beard, or other 
monstrosity which might have ruined her looks. 
But then, her head was not quite all there. 
Only force of habit made me think it was, but 
the more I looked, tlie more clearly I saw that 
her skull was grimly missing right down to her 
neck and the tip of her chin. Yet her body did 
not fall or slip down, but remained upright in 
the chair and her fingers straightened invisible 
hair, performing pirouettes in mid-air. 

It was with much trouble and visual adjust¬ 
ment that I reconstituted Natasha’s true appear¬ 
ance, fitting her head and face together again, 
just as a restorer mends a broken vase. But I 
didn't want to think of fragile vessels cracking 
and smashing to bits, if one drops them on the 
pavement, hits them with a lump of ice, or, say, 
accidentally lets fall on them a hard object from 
some height. In general I tried to think as little 
as possible about what had happened, because 
Natasha was too frail for all this and might 
once more fail to stand up to a sudden collision 
with my unstable consciousness. 

“Let’s go home, Natasha,” I said quietly, 
feeling tired and somehow apathetic. My sense 
of irreparable loss was so great that I scarcely 
heard Boris, who suddenly spoke from his 
corner: 

“I say, sorcerer, darling of the Gods,” he said 
with a leer, “try and guess what I was doing 
last Sunday between ten and eleven!” 

These were the only words he spoke and 
the whole of his pent-up envy, jealousy, and 
shame was concentrated in this question from 
the corner. He didn't even spare Natasha and 
named the day and the hour right to her face— 
“last Sunday between ten and eleven”—so as 
to make the sneer even worse and also to try out 
in practice the range of my powers. 

Another time I would have beaten him up 
on the spot and probably done a lot of other 
silly things. I might, in my temper, have given 
up Natasha and returned her to Boris, saying 
in disgust exactly what I thought of her. But 
I now knew more about her than he could 
imagine. Among all our troubles, both present 
:ind imminent, it didn’t seem to me to matter 
very much that Natasha had been unfaithful to 


me from ten to eleven—^half-past-ten, to be exact 
—^last Sunday.... 

Not looking at her, or replying to Boris, I 
said softly and slowly, as though nothing had 
happened: 

“Let’s go home, Natasha. Let’s go, please.” 

She got up at once and walked across the 
room with me, putting her warm hand round 
mine. I was grateful for this sign of true affec¬ 
tion. What did I care if she was sometimes 
unfaithful to me, giving in to the pleas and 
cajolery of her ex-husband? She did it out of 
pity and force of habit. But she loved only me, 
she loved me for all she was worth and while 
she still could.,.. That’s something to be valued 
in our troubled times. 

In the lobby I was buttonholed by the test- 
pilot who pressed me up .against the hat-rack 
and said he wanted my advice. He asked me in 
a whisper, out of earshot of his wife, when 
approximately his end would come. He was 
worried about whether or not to start a family, 
and whether it was worthwhile buying a 
refrigerator. 

That night I had sworn never to tell any¬ 
body the date of their death in case their sense 
of the romantic was impaired and they got 
down-hearted and lost their healthy spirit of 
adventure. But now I had to make an excep¬ 
tion. Death was all in a day’s work for a test- 
pilot and not an object of idle curiosity. So I 
told him, as man to man, that he had fivc-and- 
a-half years to live and would then be vapor¬ 
ised while doing a record speed in the region 
of the Pacific Ocean, without even realising 
the technical reason for such a sudden exit. 

He was enormously pleased to hear this. Five- 
and-a-half years seemed a very long time to 
him. He hadn’t reckoned with anything like 
this, thinking it would all happen much sooner. 
He could now buy a refrigerator, and enjoy 
himself with his wife unhindered by contra¬ 
ceptives. He was as pleased as Punch. 

“And now own up, old chap,” he said 
hoarsely, shaking with laughter and slapping 
me on the shoulder, “may as well admit it, 
that bedbug of yours was trained, wasn’t it, 
like you train a dog? Some leg-pull that was! 
Come on, let’s have il^e secret, I won’t tell 
anyone....” 

This pilot readily believed me when I pm- 
dieted his death in a rocket in five-and-a-half 
years’ time, but it was beyond his understanding 
that one could predict the crawling of a bed¬ 
bug over a wall. 
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T he wood-cock plummeted from the 
birch-tree, as though pulled on a string. 
I pressed the trigger and uking aim, saw that 
it was sitting on a branch, a great black cock, 
and looking at Diana. We climbed from our 
horses and galloped off. Katya in her pink 
bonnet waves good-bye from the veranda: 
“G)mc back safe!” Jumping into the saddle, 
I run down the steps and pull on my boots. “It’s 
time to get up, master, it’ll soon be daybreak,” 
Nikiphor shouts into my ear. I clasp his fat 
calves in my hands: “Don’t leave us for God’s 
sake, I implore you for the sake of your 
son...He looks away, white with anger: 
“Someone might sec us, ma’am.” I took the 
scalp between my teeth and started swimming. 
In the middle of the river I felt sick. With my 
teeth still clenched, I begin to sink.,.. 

“Tell me, Vasili, who is Pushkin?” my wife 
asks at dinner. 

"He was one of tliose ancient Russian writers, 
my dear. He was shot five hundred years 
ago. 

“And who is Boldyrev?” 

“Another great writer, my dear. He wrote a 
play called In the Dar\ and a lot of pircms. He 
was shot two hundred years ago.” 

“You know everything, Vasili,” says my wife 
with a sigh. 

I fire a cannon, I shoot with a cross-bow, 
I shoot with a catapult. They run away. We 
run and run, on into the town. 

“Let’s go to the cellar,” says Bernardo. 
“We’ve got a girl. Unfortunately she’s dead, 
but she’s not gone stiff yet.” 

We go down. The girl is lying belly upwards 
on the flagstones. Her skirt is pulled up over 
her head. 

“She won’t do,” I say. “What will the Virgin 
Mary say?” 

“Nothing matters to her now,” replies 
Bernardo. 

He takes a board, and places it under her 
back. I cross myself and lie on her first. Ber¬ 
nardo presses a lever with his foot. The girl 
rocks under me as though she were alive. 

“Get a move on,” says Bernardo. 

“Shut up, don’t disturb me,” I answer, and 
close my eyes.... 

“I love you, Silvia I ” 

“I love you, Greta!” 

“I love you, Christopher I ” 

“I love you, Stepan Alekseyevich!” 

“I love you, Vasili!” 
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“I love you, my kitten, my button, my oyster, 
my sandwich!” 

—they say, and kiss me on the lips. 

Ugh! 

A gadfly is beating against the window. 
Snow gleams in the sun. The milk is going 
cold in the glass. Mitya sneezes. 

He sneezes once and there is a landslide in 
the Himalayas, the sky falls in on us and buries 
us together with our stretchers. 

He sneezes a second time and the Church 
of the Holy Trinity is struck by lightning: it 
thunders, the barn roof is on fire, the haystacks 
burn. 

He sneezes a third time and there is a flood; 
the Lutheran priest Zinovi Shwarts, mounted 
on a cow, ferries chairs in their dust-covers. 

“Mitya!” Uncle Saveli says to me, putting 
down his Moscow Gazette, “if you don’t stop 
sneezing, I shall give you a good hiding_” 

I SAT Av HOME Several days, absorbed in these 
visions. They came in snatches, without rhyme 
or reason, and I was unable to sort out my 
different existences and arrange them in their 
proper sequence, in order of time. I was also 
intrigued, from the scientific point of view, by 
the absence of any connecting links between 
death and birth. But apparently it was not 
given to me to know these subterranean stages, 
and so the whole logic of my transformations 
escaped me and I couldn’t sec who was so in¬ 
tent on making a laughing .stock of me. At one 
moment, you sec, I was a Red Indian, then an 
Italian, and then just poor, innocent Mitya 
Dyatlov who for some unknown reason died 
at the age of eight towards the end of the 
’thirties in the last century.... 

Only once did I get a peep behind the curtain 
which came down in the intervals between 
scenes. I was lying on a table in a bonnet and 
a muslin dress, in the guise of a fully-fledged 
corpse prepared for burial. Near the table was 
my husband, sobbing unashamedly, and my 
children were standing on tiptoe, peering with 
horror and curiosity into my face, which had 
already begun to change. But at the same time, 
I was still alive and I was looking down at the 
scene from somewhere on one side, and I cried 
as well, and shouted at the top of my voice, 
telling them to wait, because I might still rally 
and get up. I also asked them to remove the 
flowers, bKause they made me feel sick. But 
they paid no attention and carried my body 
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out of the door, feet first, as is the custom, and 
I ran after them down our marble staircase, 
shouting to them to wait. Then I lost conscious- 

XICSS* • • • 

With this torrent of memories Hooding in on 
me I somehow lost any clear idea of who and 
where I was. I began to think that I didn’t exist 
and that I was only an infinite scries of random 
episodes which had happened to other people 
before and after my time. To reassure myself 
of my authenticity I would creep up to the 
mirror and look at myself long and hard. But 
this worked only for a short while. 

Men are so made that they never find their 
appearance quite convincing. When we look in 
a mirror, we never cease to be amazed: “Is that 
ghastly reflection really mine?” we asked. “It 
can’t be I” This inability to dissociate ourselves 
completely from ourselves is one of the most 
deadly things in life, and, as one who has 
witnessed his own funeral and just described 
what it is like, I may say that my feelings 
at the time were just like the common experi¬ 
ence in front of a mirror, but ten times worse. 
It is the feeling of protest at being carried out 
somewhere, when all the time you are here 
inside. I imagine that there is someone inside 
us who violently objects at every attempt to 
persuade him that the person he sees in front 
of him is none other but himself. Hold up to 
his nose as many mirrors as you like and, how¬ 
ever flawless they are, the person locked up 
inside you will look and wave his arms. 

“You must be out of your mind! Do you 
really think that’s me?’’ 

“Well, who is it, then.'” 

“No, no, no I It’s not me! It’s not me!” he 
will squeal, in the face of all the evidence. 

It is only pretty women who can fearlessly 
sit admiring themselves for hours on end. But 
this is because they arc not given to thinking 
very much, and they look at themselves not 
through their own eyes, but through the eyes 
of admirers and customers. Normal, intelligent 
people, on the other hand, stand up very badly 
to the ordeal by mirror. The thing is, that 
mirrors, like death, arc contrary to our nature 
and inspire the same fear, mistrust, and 
curiosity. 

We can scarcely believe that a piece of glass, 
daubed with some filthy stuff, is capable of 
faithfully reproducing us in all our profundity, 
and so we begin to bluster, and pull faces as 
though to express our scepticism about the 
apparition defiantly stuck there in front of us. 


“Damn you!” we say, “Clear off I Disappear! 
Shool” 

The awful thing is, though, that, contrary 
to common sense, he also starts pulling faces 
and blows at you and mutters right back at 
you: “Shoo, you idiot, shoo]’’ 

And so you don’t know who to believe—him 
or yourself, and you worry Sbout world prob¬ 
lems and have doubts, and make silly faces, 
until at last you lose your temper with him 
and go away, consoled at least by the thought 
that he too has cleared out and the question 
of your immortality remains open. 

Try spending a couple of hours in front of 
a mirror and you’ll see what I mean. 

UT MY DOUBTS wcrc evcii more agonis¬ 
ing. 

After I had stood thoughtfully for a few 
minutes in front of my mirror, the images of 
all the people who had once lived here and also 
looked at themselves in mirrors, appeared 
before me. My own original image, the one I 
had always known, and could confirm from 
dozens of photographs, was driven into the 
background by these highly unprepossessing 
faces, and it now twitched and leered and 
squinted, rolled its eyes and snorted, lathered 
itself for a shave, puffed its cheeks and squeezed 
out pimples and blackheads, though I myself 
was doing nothing of the sort and was trying 
my hardest to keep still and serious. I had to 
keep a grip on myself for fear that my face 
would double up with its reflection as it nor¬ 
mally did. If I started taking over these alien 
grimaces, I should become totally unhinged and 
lose my own identity. So whenever I went to 
the mirror, I put on a rocklikc expression. 

I don’t know how all these experiments 
would have ended, if I hadn’t had one encoun¬ 
ter which showed me all the dangers of playing 
with these phantoms of memory now threaten¬ 
ing my settled existence. 

He was a small, brown man, old and wizened, 
like a bat with folded wings. To obtain a 
reflection of himself he was using a lump of 
crystal, which fragmented his tiny figure, as 
though it wasn’t fractured enough already, into 
many pieces. But then J got a close-up of his 
head, which was bald and bony with a tight 
membrane of dark, tanned skin, and the lean, 
malignant face peered so sharply into mine that 
I realised he was here and could sec me. Yes, 
I could sec him and he could see me, and we 
froze before each other in fright and astonish- 
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mcnt, for he too had suddenly noticed that 1 
was looking at him, and he was no less startled 
than I. “My God! Was I once that\" was the 
thought that flashed through my mind, and my 
wet, cold forehead was touched by a burning 
memory of the very distant past.... 

I was in a desert with quartz all around, 
holding a crystal in my hand. What shall I be 
like in the seventy-fifth incarnation? Shall I 
ask? You mustn't! I will! No one will ever 
know.... And I see myself—a fine, intelligent 
head with a skin like leather.... But what’s 
this? Who’s this—white and slimy and bathed 
in sweat? Just like a snail. How utterly vile I 
A carcass dressed in rags with a rope round 
its neck; must have hanged himself. A monster. 
He’s seen me. He’s looking! He’s looking from 
fhcre\ Can he really see me? He can, he can.... 
His lips arc trembling... and this is me, this 
IS me! Is that what I shall be like? ... 

And almost at the same time as I saw him, 
I saw myself in the mirror against his dark- 
brown background. I saw myself as he had seen 
me in his crystal, and ihc memory of the im¬ 
pression I had then had of my present state 
came back in a flash—the outlandish jacket, the 
tic round the neck of a white mis-shapen 
head.... I, with my fine, leathery head, had 
choked with rage at this jellyfish in a jacket. 
I rushed away from the crystal (the mirror?) 
across the desert (the room?) and, falling down 
on the sand (the bed?), covered my face with 
my hands. I think he did the same with his 
face—whether the one like leather or the one 
like jelly, I just wouldn’t know any more.... 

I was brought out of my absent state by 
Natasha. She asked with surprise: 

“You’re sleeping? In broad daylight? Arc 
you ill?” These gentle words of Natasha’s were 
meant for me, because there was nobody in the 
room apart from us two. 

“Yes,” I said, eagerly jumping from the bed. 
“I was sleeping. I’m quite all right and I feel 
fine. I’m glad you’ve come, I’m so glad. I love 
you, I love you so much.” We hugged and 
kissed each other.... 

N atasha’s visits during these days were 
a relief for me. She brought a badly 
needed dose of reality into the house. Near her 
I felt stronger and more sure of life, which 
didn’t seem quite so unstable in the company 
of Natasha with whom, as I firmly knew, I 
was madly in love, I liked to hear her stories 
about the professors, the exams, and people’s 
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theses (hers was on Turgenev and she was due 
to graduate this year). And the way she made 
an omelette from three eggs in five minutes 
and created an effect of cleanliness and comfort 
with a serviette, or made a smart apron out of 
some towel to look like a young housewife, or 
bit off her thread just near the needle—all this 
too I liked and it gave me a feeling that every¬ 
thing in the world was in its right and proper 
place. 

As before, however, I avoided looking at her 
too closely. It wasn’t that I feared signs of a 
danger which could not in any case be pre¬ 
vented, but simply that I didn’t want to make 
havoc of her face, as now regularly happened if 
I looked too hard. So I kissed her blind, with¬ 
out looking at her, and when we talked I stared 
at the floor or out of the window. 

She noticed this change in me, of course, and 
thought it was because I knew about her rela¬ 
tions with Boris. But neither of us raised any 
awkward questions, and we both had our 
reasons. I briefly explained my success as a clair¬ 
voyant on New Year’s F.vc by saying that I 
had once studied Tom Tit’s popular system of 
scientific experiments and party games. She 
didn’t ask any questions. But she wanted to 
know more insistently than usual if 1 had 
stopped loving her on account of some small 
thing, and I replied that nothing had changed 
iKtween us, and to prove it I gave her a hug, 
looking at the floor or out of the window. 
Although it was January, there was slush on 
the ground outside. Icicles hung from neigh¬ 
bouring roofs, and though the caretakers 
hacked them off almost every day, they grew 
again like mushrooms. And looking through 
the window at this sight, which depressed me 
by its inescapability, I told Natasha that we 
should leave as soon as possible. 

Of course, I didn’t say a word about the 
approaching nineteenth of January or about the 
threat hanging over us in Gnezdikovski St. 
from the top of a large ten-storey building which 
was quite sufficient to kill one frail woman. 
But having thought it all out, I told Natasha 
that I intended to take her out of town for a 
holiday in the heart of the country. There were 
now five days to go—it was the 15th—and I 
told her that we mustn’t wait any longer and 
would leave to-day by the night train, for which 
I already had tickets. However, I had no tickets 
nor did I have any money, so when Natasha 
went out to pack, I decided, for want of any 
other possibility, to have recourse to Boris. I 
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Agured that be wouldn’t dare refuse if I 
descended on him suddenly and asked without 
any explanation for a loan of Aftcen hundred 
against a receipt. 

In fact, he refused at Arst, pleading poverty, 
but he soon changed his mind when I told 
him in which secret compartment of his desk, 
and in what denominations he kept his money. 

“So you can sec right through things.? You 
ought to be a cop,” he said with an ugly leer. 
“Congratulations, incidentally. You remember 
that girl at the party? She did get top marks 
in Marxism. Just exactly as you said; the Fifth 
Party Congress and the fourth law of the 
dialectic. And Belchikov’s been kicked out of 
the Party—I checked. That business about the 
shop in Semipalatinsk turned out to be 
true_” 

I was sorry about Belchikov. I didn’t want to 
do him any harm, but at the time I simply 
hadn’t thought of the possible consequences. I 
had to be careful with Boris, he was capable 
of any dirty trick. Right now there was a d.ark 
cloud of greenish colour curling round his head 
—a sure sign of depression combined with spile. 
It enveloped his sunken checks and eddied 
round the top of his head. It looked like tobacco 
smoke, but Boris didn’t smoke. 

“Listen,” he said ingr-atiatingly and no 
longer smiling, “Take the Afteen hundred, 
you’re welcome. But what do you want Natasha 
for? What good is she to you? With your 
phenomenal gifts you can have all the women 
and automobiles you want, you’ll be a top- 
ranking diplomat, an international detective— 
no one will get away from you. But Natasha 
will only be a hindrance, she’ll ruin your career. 
She’ll sleep with all and sundry. I know her. 
She sleeps with me. You may be a clairvoyant, 
but you can’t see what’s going on under your 
very nose. She comes running to me every Sun¬ 
day. Imagine, right here on this sofa_” 

And he launched into such intimate details 
that I asked him to stop. I threatened that 
otherwise I would tell him all about the ill¬ 
nesses from which he was going to die. 

But nothing would stop him. He was choking 
with passion and was trying to heap shame on 
Natasha in order to get her back. Furthermore, 
he boasted terribly, grossly exaggerating in his 
lurid descriptions of what had, or had not 
happened. 

I must admit that I was now in no mood 
for accurate prediction. Without the least 
regard for the truth, I said the Arst things that 


came into my head and lied shamelessly—any¬ 
thing to shut him up. I wanted to cause the 
greatest pain to this puny body which dared 
to make love to Natasha with such spite and 
effrontery before my very eyes. Our words 
crossed like swords, or, to use a different meta¬ 
phor, like pistol shots exchanged with great 
rapidity at a short distance: * 

“Right here on this sofa. Twelve positions. 
First we lie...” 

“First you get T.B. You lose two stone in 
four months. You’re racked by coughing and 
hope it’s bronchitis.” 

“Third position; she’s lying on her side and 
I’m lying on my side...” 

“They remove your ribs. Your right lung’s 
Anished. The left one has a cavity. And youlvc 
got ulcers. You can neither sit down nor stand 
up...” 

“I stand up and she stands up and we start 
the...” 

“Coughing and vomiting .. 

“We kiss and then bite...” 

“Sweating!” 

“Thighs I” 

“Stomach!” 

“Breasts!” 

“Skeleton I” 

“With our backsides!” 

“Backside!” 

“Right here on the sofa .. 

“Here on this sofa...” 

“Underneath me!” 

“Bedpans!” 

“But I like it best when ...” 

“Skin and bones!” 

“When wc lie in the sixth position ...” 

“Bed-sores!” 

“Sixth position ...” 

“Bed-sores! Bed-sores!” 

At the sixth position I Anished him off. For¬ 
getting the manliness he had just been flaunt¬ 
ing, he stuck his Angers in his ears and shrieked 
like a woman; 

A-a-a-a-a-a-a-h! A-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-h! 

I went on talking a little about dropsy, but 
he was behaving very badly, shouting and 
stamping his feet, and wouldn’t listen to any 
further details about tfee nasty things I had 
predicted for him. So, without another word, 

I pulled out the secret drawer in his desk, 
counted off Afteen hundred roubles and wrote 
a receipt. 

Boris had quietened down. Without taking 
his Angers out of his ears, he watched my lips 
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in terror. He thought that 1 might start up 
again; he looked very ill. 

I pushed the receipt under his nose. It said 
that 1 would return the fifteen hundred in a 
month’s time. He nodded his agreement in 
silence. He wasn’t going to risk any further 
argument with me. I said good-bye and hurried 
od: I felt pretty rotten as well.... 

I HAD BEEN SEVERELY bruiscd in the 
batdc with Boris. I was prepared, of course, 
for what he said and I could distinguish the 
truth from barefaced lies, but all the same it 
was painful to be reminded over and over again 
that he did the same things with her on Sun¬ 
days as I did with her on week-days. It even 
occurred to me for a moment that I might go 
away by myself and let events take their course. 
But the knowledge that Natasha’s life hung by 
a thread gave me pause and cooled me 
down.... 

Making a detour, I turned into Gnezdikovski 
St. The danger zone had been cordoned oif. 
They were throwing tijcliing snow from the 
roof of No. 10. Icy missiles struck the asphalt 
and sent up showers of mud and water. The 
pavement groaned under the impact and the 
cannonade echoed through the air. At the risk 
of getting splashed, gaping onlookers stood and 
marvelled at the heroism of the caretakers.... 

But these precautions were fruitless. The 
icicle was well out of reach. It was still in an 
embryonic form, about the size of a button, and 
safely ensconced under the cornice; it w’as 
gathering strength for the moment when it 
would strike. Nobody noticed it and it was 
coming on nicely. 

The only thing was to get as far away as 
possible from this infernal machine. I W’cnt to 
the station and bought two tickets. 

One may ask whether I understood at the 
time how utterly hopeless the situation was, 
whether I realised that our efforts were scarcely 
less futile than those of the caretakers and that 
we were only preparing the way for events and 
helping them to keep strictly to their time-table. 

The answer is no. I dismissed all such 
thoughts. It must have been the instinct of self- 
preservation which made me put up this hope¬ 
less fight. Without this, life would be im¬ 
possible. 

I tried to tell myself that my fears were absurd 
and stupid. This wasn’t a war or an epidemic, 
but a ridiculous icicle with one chance in a 
million of accidentally hitting its target. Just 
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cross the road and everything would be all 
right. And anyway, we would be a thousand 
miles away from here. We would sit it out 
beyond the Urals and come back only in a 
month, by which time the icicle would have 
melted or fallen on the head of some scoundrel 
who happened to pass this way. If only, I 
thought, Boris doesn’t take it into his head to 
denounce me and I’m not picked up at the 
station, and we’re not forcibly prevented from 
getting out of town, away from this unseason¬ 
able icy weather. 

I thought we should never make it. Only 
when the train moved off and our carriage 
jerked and glided away did I breathe freely. I 
asked for two sets of bedding and while Natasha 
unpacked her things I sat on one side smoking 
and looking at her. 

The carriage pitched and swayed, but 
Natasha deftly tucked the pillows into the 
covers with faded monograms as though she 
had been doing nothing else all her life. There 
was so much calm about these preparations, 
that I leant across to her bent figure and said; 

“Natasha,” I said, “Natasha, let’s get 
married.” 

She tucked in the ends of the bedspread in 
her homely manner, sat down opposite me with 
one leg under her. 

“But you know,” she said, “that Boris won’t 
give me a divorce.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” I insisted, “from now 
onwards we’ll live together just the same. We’ll 
set up home together in good, healthy fashion. 
Let’s regard this trip as our honeymoon. 
Agreed?...” 

She said nothing, but to dispel all doubt, 
passed her soft han»i over my eyes. 

IV 

T rain! Train with the wings of a bird! 

Who invented you? None but a quick¬ 
witted people could have given you birth! 
Although no artful craftsman of Tula or Yaro¬ 
slavl, but the cunning English Stephenson, they 
say, contrived you for the good of the cause, 
you are yet mightily well-fitted to our rolling 
Russian plain and you speed on your way, up 
hill and down dale, hurtling past the telegraph 
poles, now faster, now slower, till your head 
spins and your eyes hurt! Yet if you look more 
closely, what is ir but a stove on wheels or a 
peasant samovar with a line of waggons in 
tow? An angry creature at first sight, it’s really 
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generous and kindhearted. It pulTs and blows 
and labours up any hill you like, grunting now 
and again by way of warning, but when it 
gives that piercing, dcvil-inay<arc whistle, you 
know you’d better watch out, if you don’t want 
to be flattened. 

Here we are at a station. Frantic women with 
babies and suitcases climb under the wheels. 
Others, shifty-eyed and timid, in constant fear 
of the powers-that-be, of round-ups and fines, 
sell cucumbers and chicken and potatoes 
wrapped in bits of cloth to keep them warm and 
appetising. A legless beggar in a seaman’s 
jersey and his cap in his teeth trundles himself 
from carriage to carriage on a rough go-cart. 
There is hot water for making tea and a buffet 
with sweets, and a faded banner saying “ist of 
May” which has been there since last spring. 
With one more minute to go, the station- 
master, stern and watchful, lean and shrivelled 
by his service to transport, eternally at odds 
with the goods traffic, paces the platform in his 
red-banded cap. 

Before we know where we are, we’re off 
again. The women and children, the banners 
and the suitcases, and the last house with the 
last rags airing on the fence, flash by and again 
we race through the icy wilderness, tearing 
along with thudding wheels and creaking 
timbers, recking sulphurous smoke, skirting 
suburbs and, in the words of Gogol, outstripping 
other nations and states in our headlong 
course.... 

I WOKE UP FROM the cold, after Yaroslavl. The 
carriage was going along at a fair clip and shook 
slightly. Curled up like a kitten, Natasha was 
sleeping. I wiped the window and, with my 
chin comfortably propped on my hand, looked 
out from the upper bunk at the passing country¬ 
side. 

We were travelling through a white, immacu¬ 
late forest and, if the day before we had suffered 
from the Moscow slush, out here it was proper 
old-fashioned winter and everything was as 
clean and neat as in church on the eve of a 
major feast. The trees, caked with snow and 
covered with frost, were magnificent. They had 
the appearance of the coconut palms, fig and 
banana trees, which probably grow only in 
India or Brazil and are quite unsuitable for our 
niggardly climate. And .seeing these riches of 
unknown origin suddenly lavished on us by 
nature, I thought of the carboniferous period in 
which, as science shows, Russia, no less than 


Brazil, had a tropical vegetation which we 
now burn and .send up the chimney in the form 
of anthracite. 

But I was not depressed or driven to despair 
by the thought of this wastage of our tree-ferns 
and other giant pteridophyta. Their convoluted 
trunks, their feathery, fan-shaped leaves, their 
intricate patterns of stars a»d rings were con¬ 
sumed in the engine’s firebox only to be repro¬ 
duced in snow on both sides of the track. They 
came back almost before they perished and 
although they weren’t quite the same, there was 
something about them, something divinely hard 
and crystalline, which gave an indestructible 
fern-like quality to all these scraggy birches and 
pines. 

In other words, if one thinks of it logically, 
nothing pcri.shes in nature; all things arc inter¬ 
connected and leave their mark on each other, 
solidifying in different forms. Thus, we humans 
also preserve in our mobile features, in our 
various habits, in our mannerisms and smiles 
the fixed characteristics of all those who once 
lived, as though in catacombs or warrens, in 
our convoluted souls, leaving behind the debris 
of their occupation. 

U NTIL QUITE RECENTLY this thoUght 
had sent a shudder down my spine. My 
pigmy self had egotistically resisted the inter¬ 
lopers which, without warning, had settled in 
my head, like lice, threatening a total break¬ 
down of my central nervous system. But now 
that I was face to face with nature and its 
manifest order and neatness, the presence of 
these other beings gave me nothing but con¬ 
solation and pleasure, and made me aware of 
my depth, .strength, and inner worth. I thought 
about everything that came into my head as I 
lay on my stomach on the upper bunk, weigh¬ 
ing up my observations of life and giving them 
a firm philosophical foundation. 

It is amazing that science has not yet dis¬ 
covered and given a complete logical proof of 
the transmigration of souls. Yet there are 
examples all around us. Take the obvious one 
of children born with six fingers. The question 
is: where did the extra finger come from? Medi¬ 
cine has no answer. Bqj you only have to think 
about it and use your brains a little to see that 
one of these hidden beings, who is long since 
dead, has decided to make himself known by 
.seizing his chance and putting an extra finger 
in someone else’s hand, as though to say: here 
I ami I’m sitting here and I’m fed up and, if 
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nothing else, I want to waggle my little finger 
in the world 1 

Then there are lunatics. What a gift of second 
sight they have! A chap walks round with his 
nose in the air and says: “I am Julius Cscsar.” 
And nobody believes him—nobody, that is, ex¬ 
cept me. I believe him because I know that he 
was Julius Cxsar. Well, perhaps not Caesar 
himself, but he has been a great military leader 
of some sort—only he’s forgotten who, when, 
and in which branch of the forces.,.. 

But we don’t have to take these extreme cases. 
Is there any one of us—even the most quiet, 
shy, and frightened comrade—who hasn’t at 
one time or another experienced a moment of 
courage, inspiration, or statesmanship? Well, 
there you have it! Perhaps it’s Clovis or Byron 
coming to life in us for one brief instant, but 
we go on living all unaware.... 

Or perhaps it is Leonardo da Vinci him¬ 
self!?... 

I won’t press the point about Leonardo. I’ll 
make a concession there. I’m concerned with 
the principle, not with Leonardo da Vinci. It’s 
not myself I’m worried about. I have had more 
than enough already: Greta, Stepan Alekseye¬ 
vich (the one who shot the woodcock), innocent 
little Mitya Dyatlov who died when he was 
eight years old at the end of the ’thirties of the 

last century-There’s no end of them-All 

the same it would be nice, in addition to Mitya 
and Greta, to have somebody, shall we say, like 
Byron.... What fun it would be, damn it all, 
to walk down the Tsvetnoi Boulevard as a 
diabolic Lord Byron, eyeing the scene with that 
rather unusual Byronic look 1 ... 

After history, I thought of other subjects wc 

did at school: geography, zoology_They say 

that the human embryo goes through various 
stages. First, it’s a fi.sh, then apparently an 
amphibian, and after that it gradually grows 
into something like an ape.... What do you 
make of that? So fish, and even frogs, were 
given some chance of jumping around and 
showing off their paces in my body. Only I can 
now see that our old teacher didn’t get round 
to telling me that these are not just abstract 
stages that my organism went through while 
It was an imbecile embryo gradually forming 
in my mother’s womb. In those golden days I 
was twin and partner, as it were, to some one 
quite specific living carp which had perhaps 
.swum in the river Amazon eighteen million 
years ago. And all other fish, every one of them, 
found a home in my contemporaries. 
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This theory—the only one, perhaps, capable 
of satisfying a mature mind—grew up as we 
travelled along in the train. Inwardly fortified 
by this framework of impregnable arguments, 
I lay on my upper bunk and mused about 
infinity, immortality, and equality. For now I 
was firmly convinced that none of us will ever 
disappear and in the words of the song ''will 
never and nowhere go under’’ Wc shall simply 
move to other, and, perhaps, even more com¬ 
fortable quarters, the whole lot of us together: 
Mitya Dyatlov, Greta, Stepan Alekseyevich, and 
the fish. Only we mustn’t forget to take Byron I 

We shall .settle inside some roomy citizen of 
the future and I think that he will not be in¬ 
different to us. He will be a polite man of tact 
and advanced views and the .science of these 
progressive times to come will have told him 
the whole story. And so, as he sits by his win¬ 
dow on a quiet summer evening, he will sud¬ 
denly feel a restless stirring in his soul. 

His breast will suddenly brim over with cer¬ 
tain emotions and fantastic ideas will come into 
his tired head. At first he will be surprised and 
uneasy, but then he will remember about 
migrant souls and say: 

“Ah, it’s you, old pal! I know who you arc. 
How are things? Greetings to Clovis and 
Leonardo da Vinci!’’ 

Hey! You there, man of the future! Listen to 
what I say! Don’t forget to remember me on 
that quiet summer evening. Look, I’m smiling 
at you. I’m smiling in you. I’m smiling through 
you. How can I be dead if I breathe in every 
quiver of your hand! ? 

Here I am! You think I don’t exist? You 
think I’ve disappeared forever? Wait! The dead 
arc singing in your body, dead souls are droning 
in your nerves. Just listen! It’s like bees buzzing 
in a hive or the hum of telegraph wires carry¬ 
ing news round the world. We were people too, 
we also laughed and cried. So look back at us! 

I want to warn you, not out of malice or 
envy, but only out of friendship and fellow- 
feeling, that you too will die. And you will 
come to us as an equal to equals, and we shall 
fly on and on into unknown reaches of time 
and space! This I promise you. 

S UNK IN THESE THOUGHTS I had quitC 
forgotten about Natasha, or rather, I had 
stopped thinking and worrying about her and 
remembered only subconsciously that she was 
next to me, unfailingly the same as she had 
always been for me—my lovely Natasha and 
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no one else. And though I would have admitted 
in theory that there were also other beings 
inside her, I somehow didn’t want to know 
about it and dismissed the thought of its possi¬ 
bility. My imagination, unbridled as it was, 
kept her as the one and only, indivisible 
Natasha, untouched and eternal, and it super- 
stitiously avoided this delicate ground. Even as 
I mentally planned our happy life together, I 
fought shy of the details and tried not to go 
beyond the moment when Natasha would wake 
up and ask me to have breakfast. 

How pleasant it is to eat your breakfast iti a 
train! And whatever you do, you’re on the 
move! Look out of the window, or turn away 
from it, you’re still travelling just the same. 
Read, smoke, or pick your teeth, but all the 
dme you’re going on and on, and not a moment 
of your life is wasted. 

And all the other wonderful things about a 
train! The spittoons screwed to die floor, the 
curved door-handles (you just press and it 
opens!), the cool, vaguely unsettling draught 
from the lavatory, the faint whiff of rather 
bitter but well-brewed tea! 

To warm up and put myself in an even hap¬ 
pier frame of mind I drank a glass of wine 
and ate something with it. Natasha was 
astonished at my appetite; I ate enough for 
half-a-dozen people. 

I wasn’t all that hungry but, for the first 
time in my life, I felt a curious need to swallow. 
It wasn’t so much a matter of eating as of 
simply swallowing, of bolting things down. 
It was as though a bunch of children, of various 
ages, were feeding together with me, and every 
time I put a bit of something down my throat, 

I said to myself: 

“This is for you, this is for me, this is for 

you—and this is for me_” 

I tried to be absolutely fair. I even gave a 
dried-out end of salami to that nasty wizened 
old man with the dark skin who had for some 
reason taken such an instant dislike to me, and 
I said, “Eat that, and keep quiet 1” 

But I had a particular fondness for Mitya 
Dyatlov, of course, the poor orphan; he was 
such a playful, mischievous kid. He kept asking 
me for some wine, but I refused, of course, 
because he was still too young. And then what 
do you think the little rascal did? Natasha had 
laid out some sweets, he caught sight of them 
and started shouting for all he was worth: 

“Give me some! Give me some I I want 
somel I want some!’’ I shouted in a strange. 


squeaky voice like a child’s and snatched three 
of them at once from the table. 

Nausha laughed uneasily. But 1 pulled my¬ 
self together and passed it off as a joke. And 
I punished Mitya for his prank: I gave the 
sweets to another youngster—I can’t say exactly 
which one, but it may have been my first-born, 
the primordial little oaf whd had got so scared 
at the meeting with the trolley-bus on New 
Year’s Eve. He sucked them gratefully, grunt¬ 
ing like a baby bear.... 

“Natasha,” I said, after a while, “do you 
notice anything funny about me?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, and looked 
at me as though she thought it was me who 
had seen something odd about her. 

“It’s nothing, really_But don’t you think 

Tve got a bit fatter than I was? ...” 

And I drew my hands round an imaginary 
ligure in the air to try and give an idea of the 
fullness inside me.... 

“You always start imagining things when 
you’ve had a bit to drink,” she said in an 
anxious tone of voice, and I knew she would 
now ask me how I felt about her.... 

“Do you still love me?” 

“Of course I do! I still feel exactly the same 
.about you.” 

“What do you say?” 

“I say I still feel just the same about you,” 

I replied irritably, sorry that I had started this 
conversation. 

O NE HAS ONLY to Start talking or think¬ 
ing about something for it to happen. 

I had noticed this a long time before. Perhaps 
iny predictions only come true because there’s 
no escaping what is known beforehand, and if 
we didn’t know beforehand what’s going to 
happen to us, then it simply wouldn’t 
happen.... 

“Natasha!” I said imploringly, “I love you, 
Natasha! I love you more than ever before 1 
I will never, never leave you!” 

I wanted to put my arm around her and 
break off the conversation with a long kiss, 
since we had the compartment to ourselves 
and could kiss as much as we liked, not worry¬ 
ing about anything. 

“Wait!” she said, and wiped her lips. “Oh, 
if only you knew.... I’ve got to tell you some¬ 
thing. ...” 

“You don’t have to tell me.... I know every¬ 
thing. Look over there, instead, at that house 
we’re just passing. A wonderful little house 
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wiiii a roof and a chimney with smoke coming 
out We ought to live in a house like that. 
We’d go and fetch the bread and paraffin on 
skis. Until the children grow up, I mean. We’ll 
have a son or a daughter—whichever we please. 
Personally I’m all set to be a father. I’ve got 
the same feeling inside me that I suppose preg¬ 
nant women have....” 

She didn’t get my meaning and didn’t even 
look at the house, which had now gone by. 
She just couldn’t wait to put her mind at rest 
and tell me what I knew perfeedy well without 
her owning up to it and was belter left unsaid 
if we didn’t want to have trouble. I had never 
reproached her and had kept my feelings of 
jealousy in check, even to a certain extent limit¬ 
ing my mind-reading powers—anything to keep 
her alive and well—and the least she could have 
done would have been to wait a little before 
telling me about her affair with Boris. 

And what could she tell me that I didn’t 
know already? All she said, playing it down a 
little, was that she had once on the spur of the 
moment gone further with him than he deserved 
and now regretted it bitterly. But her timid, 
tc.irful words were enough to stir up my 
thoughts and send them olf in this direction. 
No sooner had Boris’ name been spoken than 
it occurred to me that he would scarcely have 
let us go just like that, and that people would 
be on our heels at any moment. The evening 
before he had got moving and denounced me 
to the authorities who would certainly intervene 
atid spoil everything. The moment this thought 
crossed my mind I understood that an unavoid- 
.ible disaster was lurking somewhere close by 
and that I had known about it all the time, and 
that T had only been fooling myself by pretend¬ 
ing that everything was all right. 

“Please don’t get the wrong idea,” Natasha 
said, sobbing in my arms. “I love you and I hate 
Boris! But I think I’m pregnant, and I don’t 
know who it is. Do whatever you like..,.” 

God, this was really the limit I What the hell 
did I care about her goings-on with Boris! 
Who cared which one of us it was? Hadn’t I 
been going to tell her that I was willing to take 
responsibility for her pregnancy, as long as she 
didn’t talk to me about Boris and attract the 
attention of the four people in uniform who 
were now' going through the carriages and 
checking people’s documents? 

They had evidently got on after Yaroslav 
and had been gradually getting closer to us as 
they moved through, checking up on the pas¬ 
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sengers. They were now only three carriages 
away and although I couldn’t make out every¬ 
thing at such a distance, I knew well enough 
who they were looking for and the nature of 
the instructions in the breast pocket of their 
chief who, for some reason, was called Sysoyev, 
And there were four more men—I had only 
just noticed this—moving up from the other 
end of die train and going through the passen¬ 
gers with a fine comb. We were in the middle. 
They were closing in from both sides. 

“Natasha! Stop crying! That doesn’t matter 
at all. But tcii me, why did you phone Boris 
just before we left? Did you tell him the num¬ 
ber of our compartment? No? Well, that’s 
something to be thankful for.” 

T here was no time to explain things 
to her. I was somehow confused and my 
mind wouldn’t work. All my conflicting feel¬ 
ings—all the parasites travelling on my ticket— 
got into a flutter and pulled me in different 
directions. Some—probably those who had been 
women—told me to leave Natasha straight away 
—(“Why get involved with trash like her?”) 
and clear off while the going was good. Others 
were worried most about the money, spent all 
for nothing, which had to be returned in a 
month. Someone else advised me to offer armed 
resistance. 

I couldn’t make out who this was. Was it 
Stepan Alekseyevich with his aristocratic 
bravado? Or the Red Indian who had gone 
under with the scalp in his teeth? Or was it 
some soldier, as yet unidentified, buried in.sidc 
me together with the cowards and the pinch- 
pennies? Dear old unknown soldier! ... 

Armed with his moral and physical support, I 
immediately choked off the shabby mob: “Shut 
up, you blighters. I’ll hang the lot of you!” 

I muttered through my teeth, and when they 
had quietened down and stopped hissing, one 
could hear the rattle of the wheels and the creak 
of the wooden partitions which muffled the 
creak of boots and the distant murmur of the 
people who were coming through looking for 
me. 

I then said to Natasha that we should get 
out of the train, but she didn’t ask how—we 
were going along at full tilt over the snowy 
plain—all she wanted to know was: what about 
the suitcases? I grabbed her by the hand and 
dragged her along the corridor. Luckily for us 
there was nobody by the door at the end and, 
as I had foreseen, it was not locked, as they 
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usually arc, to stop people jumping out and 
crippling themselves. The cold wind hit us 
right in the face. 

“Jump! Jump I” I shouted to Natasha, 
making tnysclf heard above the noise of the 
wheels. “Snowdrifts—you won’t get hurt. 
Honest I Jump, I’m telling you I...” 

But she was afraid to jump from such a 
height and at such a sjxed, and she didn’t know 
that there was nothing to be afraid of here, that 
she was guaranteed against harm and that, 
jump as much as she liked, nothing at all 
would happen to her. I would have jumped 
first, to show her the way, but I feared that 
if I did, slic would go on without me and then 
I should have no way at all of helping her. 

The four men in uniform were going through 
our carriage and were getting near to the end 
of the corridor. I began to push Natasha and 
hit her across the hands, telling her to jump 
straightaway, but she wouldn’t listen to me 
and hung on with her hands, and she kept say¬ 
ing that I shouldn’t throw her out and she no 
longer had anything to do with Boris. 

Perhaps I would have managed to push her 
out and jump after her at the last moment, but 
the {xople who had been tipped off by Boris 
rushed us and had us surrounded in a second. 
They fired orders and questions at us: who 
were we? what were we doing here? and why 
was the door open? I said we had come to get 
a breath of fresh air because my wife wasn’t 
feeling very well. 

Natasha was trembling all over. She couldn’t 
get rid of an odd feeling that I had wanted to 
push her under the wheels of the train. How¬ 
ever, she confirmed that we had come to get 
a breath of fresh air and once again I was 
impressed by her character.... But all this was 
meaningless now. I had been recognised. 

u’re under arrest. I must ask 
X you to come with me,’’ said the man 
called Sysoyev. He put my identity papers in 
his breast pocket and handed me a document 
which I didn’t bother to read. I had a feeling 
all this had happened to me before and even 
Sysoyev’s cape, a splendid fur-lined officer’s 
cape, seemed familiar. I had never seen Sysoyev, 
or his white cape, in my life, but I just knew 
that the whole thing would be like this, this 
was how I had pictured it from the start. 

The sad thing was that they didn’t arrest 
Natasha as well. They told her she could go 
where she pleased and, saying she would return 


to Moscow, she began to weep for the third or 
fourth time that morning. 

“Don’t think,’’ she said, "that I'm going back 
to Boris. I shall wait for you. They’ll soon let 
you go. It’s a mistake, I’m sure of it. Don’t 
think...,’’ 

They took us oil the train at the next station. 
It was a dry and frosty morfiing. Half the 
passengers came running along to sec who had 
been caught. A peasant woman in a sheepskin 
coat crossed herself in my direction, as though 
I was a corpse. The eight men in uniform 
escorted me proudly and respectfully, like a dis¬ 
tinguished visitor from abroad. At least four 
of them were grippiiig the ribbed butts of the 
revolvers in their coat-pockets. 

“You can say good-bye to your friend,’’ said- 
Sysoyev. “And as for you, lady, I suggest you 
rest up on the station here. The train back to 
Moscow doesn’t go till the evening.’’ 

1 put my arms round Natasha and told her 
quietly and clearly the last thing‘I could at 
this fateful moment: 

“Natasha! Think what you like about me, 
call me a madman, if you like, but remember 
one thing: when you get back, keep away from 
Gnezdnikovsky. You know the .street—near 
Pushkin Square and Gorki Street. Don’t go 
there on any account and be particularly careful 
on Sunday, the nineteenth of January. Remem¬ 
ber: the nineteenth!—in four days’ time. At 
ten in the morning. Stay at home. If the worst 
comes to the worst and you go to Boris.... 
Don’t shake your head—I know. The nine¬ 
teenth is a Sunday and you may want to go 
to Boris. Well, so what! Nothing to it, I don’t 
mind at all. Only don’t go through Gnezdnikov¬ 
sky. It’s quite out of your way, and you’ll be 
late into the bargain—you’re always there from 
ten to half-past. Well, that’s all right. You’ll 
have plenty to do and time will go quickly. 
Stay till twelve if you like. It doesn’t matter 
now. But whatever you do, remember: 
Gnezdnikovsky . . . the nineteenth ... ten 

o’clock in the morning-’’ 

No sooner had I told about this thing that 
had been on my mind for so long than I 
realised I shouldn’t have said it. If I hadn’t told 
her not to, perhaps it *would never have 
occurred to her to go there, but now I had pre¬ 
pared the way myself and it was too late to do 
anything about it. 

"What Gnezdikovsky Street?’’ she asked. 
"What are you getting at? I’ve never been any¬ 
where near the place!...’’ 
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1 just shrugged, screwed up my eyes in pain 
and anger and shouted “I^t’s go!” to my 
escort. After fifty yards or so I looked back. 
Natasha was still standing there, but I couldn't 
see the expression on her face. Her head was 
cut off from me by a footbridge.... But the rest 
of her body, from the breast downwards, was 
visible. She had kept her figure perfectly and 
there was no obvious sign of any pregnancy. 
All I could see was a dark spot in her womb, 
which was as firm and pure as crystal. 

“What’s all this about?” I thought. “Why 
doesn’t this rotten seed planted by Boris grow 
and develop according to the laws of nature? 
I’ve said I’ll adopt the child, no question of 
it.... So why is there no little fish to wave 
good-bye to me with its tiny fin?...” 

But no matter how hard I looked, the spot 
would not grow or adopt the required shape. 
It was just as dark and unchanging as ever, 
and at last my eyes began to hurt from the 
effort. 

“Where’s the helicopter?” I asked Sysoyev, 
who was waiting respectfully for me to get over 
my grief. “You’re always late, Captain 
Sysoyev_” 

“It will be here in half an hourl” he said, 
and suddenly saluted, flapping his c.ipe. 

V 

CAME into the hands of Colonel Tarasov. 
My acquaintance with this splendid and 
straightforward man began with his spinning 
a closed cigarette-case in the air and barking 
gleefully at me; 

“Come on now! Look sharp! Can you 
count? How many?” 

Thinking that he had in mind the reproduc¬ 
tion of Vasnetsov’s TA;w Knights engraved on 
the lid, I said that there were cx.actly three men 
sitting on three horses. 

“How many cigarettes. I’m asking youl” he 
roared, and seeing now what sort of problem it 
was that interested him, I named the number 
of cigarettes—I no longer remember exactly 
what it was—contained in the case engraved 
with three knights. Having checked my ability 
to get my bearings in space and to sec objects 
through a layer five millimetres thick, the 
Colonel went on to experiments involving time. 
He aimed a handy-looking Browning at my 
face and asked in how many seconds I expected 
him to shoot. 

I found this very funny and, swaying in my 
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chair, I laughed and laughed until the colonel’s 
hand had gone numb from holding the heavy 
revolver and his eyes were all bloodshot from 
the strain of trying to keep it trained on my 
face as it went to and fro. Then I said: 

“In the first place, my dear colonel, your 
gun is not loaded. In the second place, you 
answer for my person with your life and you 
wouldn’t want to throw it away for a mere 
experiment. And in the third place,” I went on, 
“you will now put the gun back in your desk 
and start talking to me in a different tone. 
Otherwise I shall refuse the practical co-opera¬ 
tion which you arc about to suggest....” 

The colonel looked hurt and said “h’tn.” He 
put the revolver in a drawer and dropped his 
familiar tone. Thus we liecame friends. 

There was no point in my hiding from him 
my unusual psychological make-up. There was 
a complete list, drawn up by Boris for a lengthy 
report, of all the feats of clairvoyance per¬ 
formed by me in public on New Year’s Eve. 
This document, checked by the interrogation of 
eye-witnesses, had provided the excuse for my 
detention as a person “capable of rendering 
services in the national interest” and had come 
to Colonel Tarasov through the appropriate 
official channels for his further investigation 
and action. 

I didn’t want to set myself up as a kind of 
miracle-man, but I thought it my duty as a 
citizen to help Colonel Tarasov in his grand 
strategy. And I may say without false modesty 
that during the brief time I worked with him, 
I did quite a bit for the benefit of the country 
and peace-loving mankind as a whole. For in¬ 
stance, I dc-cyphered a few mysterious tele¬ 
grams sent by a certain foreign correspondent 
to a government-inspired newspaper abroad. 

I also foretold the fall of the Cabinet, forty- 
eight hours before it happened, in a certain 
insignificant country and thus enabled our 
diplomats to make their financial overtures in 
good time.... I can’t go into these matters in 
any great detail because of their highly secret 
nature. All I can say is that I made some con¬ 
tribution, that my work was not in vain, and 
that I did my bit for the cause we all have so 
much at heart.... 

At first my chief was very pleased with me, 
and to show his heart-felt appreciation, he said: 

"You’ll go a long way. In a week or two, 
you’ll see, you and I will uncover a major con¬ 
spiracy. Tl^ hasn’t been one now for ages.... 
And with your help well finish the investiga- 
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lion in no time.... We’ll get the whole lot 
right away!” 

This plan didn’t appeal to me very much— 
not that I have any sympathy for plotters, but 
simply that all my instincts as an intellectual 
were against tracking people down and investi¬ 
gating them by means of telepathy and clair¬ 
voyance. I had always thought that in the 
catching of a criminal there should be some 
romantic, or if you like, sporting element. 
Otherwise secret service and detective work 
will just become a mere routine of rounding 
people up and thus lose all its glamour for the 
younger generation. Moreover, I was still very 
mindful of how I had recently been hunted 
down and I was not at all anxious to encourage 
the chief in these long-term ideas. 

“Wait a minute, Colonel. Even my know¬ 
ledge has its limits. I’m afraid spies are nut. 
They’re awfully scattered and difficult to keep 
track of.... I should think about one in every 
hundred of the population is a spy. Not bad 
really. Quite a small percentage.” 

“But just put your mind to it! Give it every¬ 
thing you’ve got 1 The whole country is looking 
to you with hope and telling you to do your 
duty 1 It feeds and clothes you ... free educa¬ 
tion ! kindergartens, creches, reading-rooms! 
Nothing’s too much for tlie dear old country, 
bugger you! There’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do!...” 

The colonel's eyes were moist. He clawed at 
the buttons on the breast of his tunic and 
ground his teeth. I.istcning to all this, I felt 
quite ashamed. 

I it A D IN I) E E i> been given every amenity 
one could possibly dream of in prison: com¬ 
fortable furniture, a lamp-shade with tassels, 
and a bathroom to myself. Four young men, 
none of lower rank than lieutenant, watched 
over me and fulfilled at the same time the 
functions of chambermaid, secretary, dish¬ 
washer, and hairdresser respectively. Special 
messengers were on duty night and day, ready 
to rush at any moment to the record office, 
libraries, and photographic archives in order 
to fetch anything that might be of the slightest 
help to me. 

And the food was up to restaurant standard: 
three-course meals and liqueur with the coffee. 
True, there was some limitation on the cognac 
—only one bottle a day—but whenever Colonel 
Tarasov came in for a chat—not to interrogate 
me or pick mv brains, but just to sit quietly 
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after our labours and relax—the ration was 
increased. He thought, quite rightly, that 
cognac heightened my perceptions and brought 
out the best in me. 

I remember the first time we sat up late over 
a bottle of Ararat. At midnight he called for 
a map of the world and asked me to do a bit 
of forecasting. At first everything went well. 
We polished off Europe. But then for some 
reason he kept veering off southwards to the 
mountains and beyond, past Ararat and 
Gibraltar. I could scarcely keep up with him 
and, quite confused as to the various troop 
movements involved, I lost track of who was 
fighting whom.... At one moment I did 
manage to correct the situation by nudging the 
Colonel’s elbow and we broke our to the sea- 
coast. 

This was on the other side of the equator, 
fifty years’ hence, and the Colonel, putting his 
faith in some Negro reinforcements, was going 
to make an immediate landing in Australia! 

“You must be mad I In the first place, we’re 
not here, but over here. Take your finger away. 
And then. Colonel, you’re forgetting about 
Madagascar. The Japs arc there. What arc you 
pointing here for? We can’t come here, we shall 
lose the whole campaign 1 We can’t, I tell you. 
After all, I know better than you what’ll 
happen....” 

He looked at me with tearful eyes and said 
hoarsely: 

“But what about Australia?...” 

“What’s Australia got to do with it?” 

“You mean we let Australia go to blazes?” 
“Look here now, wc can’t do everything at 
once. Australia’s turn will come when there’s 
another opening. At a higher stage of historical 
development....” 

The Colonel slid forward on his elbows across 
the table: 

“Can’t you speed things up, old man? Just a 

little bit_” 

“Speed what up?” 

“Well, this development business.... What 
are wc waiting for? Make an effort! Come on, 
for my sake, as a friend, not by way of duty. 
Please, be a pal, be a good fellow, help Australia 
on a bit...." 

He was evidently cohfusing me with God. 

If I was in some degree omniscient, there was 
no question of my being omnipotent as well. 
What can I do? I know everything and can do 
nothing. And the more I know the worse it is, 
and the fewer legitimate reasons I have for 
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doing anything or putting my faith in any¬ 
body. ... 

Of course, I was lucky to be with the Colonel 
rather than one of those liberal-minded univer¬ 
sity types (you know the sort I mean: very 
keen and Jews mostly) who would have plagued 
the life out of me about freewill and the role 
of the personality in history. But I’ve been say¬ 
ing for a long time and I can only emphasise 
once more that the personality plays no par¬ 
ticular part at all. And how can a man have 
any kind of independence when everything is 
pre-ordained? I have to stand up and I stand 
up. I have to lie down and I lie down. I don’t 
want to, but I do. Because that is the law, that 
is historical inevitability. Try as much as you 
like to get out of it, but you’ll still have to lie 
down in the end. And suppose I do try to get 
up again on the sly, all it means is that per¬ 
mission has been received and I’m only obeying 
the almighty will. 

I have no control over myself, I have no more 
will or spirit than a stone, and in my more 
serene moments I have only one prayer: “Lord, 
hold me up and do not abandon me! Lord, I 
am a stone in thy hand.... Gather thy strength 
and throw this stone with all thy might at 
whomsoever thou will!...’’ 

“Very well,’’ said the Colonel, when I had 
revealed my complete inability to control the 
course of events. “You don’t want Australia, 
well let’s have New Zealand. Just two little 
islands. No trouble at all.’’ 

I repeated, quoting the dialectic, that wc can 
neither improve on history nor detract from it, 
otherwise we should have chaos and subjective 
idealism. 

“But we’ll only make a tiny little improve¬ 
ment,’’ said the Colonel in a whining voice. 
“No one will ever notice. Come on now, what 
does it cost you?... Be a pal. New Zealand!... 
We’ve liberated Holland—^but New Zealand 
can go to blazes, you think?” 

The dialectic was not Colonel Tarasov’s 
strong point, but he had a great and insatiable 
soul. Perhaps the soul of Tamerlane, Peter the 
Great, or Friedrich Nietzsche—I turned over 
the various possibilities in my mind.... 

But on closer inspection, things turned out 
to be rather different. When I looked a little 
more carefully into the recesses of his large, 
heavy-weight body, I saw drawn up behind him 
policemen of various ranks, guards, and over¬ 
seers. 


They went back to the most ancient civilisa¬ 
tions and they emerged from the darkness in 
such strict order that at ffrst I thought they all 
had the same face, but then I saw what it was: 
each was of a higher rank than his predecessor, 
as though they had been born specially for the 
purpose of rising by one degree during their 
lives. The last had been a lieutenant-colonel in 
the reign of Alexander the Second. This was the 
closest in rank to Colonel Tarasov, who thus 
stood at the apex of the whole evolution. 

But as they entered history, Tarasov and all 
those before him had had to begin from the 
beginning, working their way up from the 
humblest of door-keepers through all the con¬ 
secutive stages of an age-long hierarchical 
development. It was not necessary to look into 
the future to see that this steady advance would 
not end with the rank of colonel, which was 
only a pause on the road to even greater heights. 

I felt that Australia and New Zealand, not 
to mention other lesser objectives, must 
eventually yield to this irresistible urge for self- 
improvement, to this single-minded concentra¬ 
tion of all effort on progress, and when Colonel 
Tarasov for the second or third time before wc 
said good-night, begged for my support in the 
coming battle for New Zealand, I began to 
weaken. I promised to think about it and look 
for a way—with all due respect to the material¬ 
istic dialectic—of hastening the development of 
these islands, which arc so out of touch with 
real life. 

“But,” I said, “I should also like a little help 
in a rather delicate matter concerning a woman 
I am living with, though I’m quite willing at 
any time to go through all the legal formalities 
with her.” 

“Have ten wives and live with them, if you 
like I” shouted Tarasov with such genuine 
warmth that I felt somehow ashamed about my 
little stratagem. But I put off telling him about 
Natasha, to allow him to consider the business 
more soberly after a good night’s sleep. My 
head had also suffered a great deal from his 
powerful Ararat and before I got to sleep, I felt 
as though I was being rocked in a cradle_ 

T hat night I had a dream—the sort of 
dream which probably has some sort of 
meaning for one’s life. I dreamt that I was 
walking along a road and ran into a military 
patrol in the darkness. I must have had some¬ 
thing on my conscience (perhaps I was hiding 
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from somclKH.ly or had eM;apt;d from some¬ 
where), Irecause the thought which flashed 
through my mind was: “They’ve shot Pushkin 
and Boldyrev and now it’s my turn.’’ But before 
they could detain me and check my papers, I 
made off into the darkness, though they shouted 
at me to stop and even, I think, ojjencd fire at 
random in my direction, not bothering, how¬ 
ever, to chase me along the bad road. 

A couple of times i tripped and fell flat on 
the ground, but it was all right—I got up again 
and went on, glad that I had successfully 
avoided a show-down with a military tribunal. 
My body glided easily past walls and fences 
which suggested that I was not far from home 
and would soon sec all those I hadn’t seen for 
so long. But instead of going home, 1 decided 
first to look in on a woman 1 knew and I was 
.soon under her window and climbed noiselessly 
up to the balcony without even disturbing tlie 
dog which slept downstairs. 

Natasha was alone and she was reading a 
book by the light of a table-lamp, and I remem¬ 
ber thinking in my dream that all my fears 
had been for nothing, since she was here in 
such splendid shape. And I was suddenly 
curious about the book she was reading, because 
at one time, before the w.ir, I had tried to form 
her tastes and had given her—much to my wife’s 
annoyance—Pushkin’s and Boldyrev’s verse. But 
now she had in her lap my own very tattered 
copy of an old story—I don’t now remember 
the exact title—which I had bought before the 
war to complete a set and which was the work 
of an ancient author more or less of Pushkin’s 
lime. “I must re-read it, can’t remember it... 
maybe it’s of some interest.... But surely 
Natasha isn’t still using my library,’’ I thought, 
and gave a faint tap on the window. 

The window was shut, probably to stop 
moths, maybugs, and various other insects 
coming into the room from the dark garden 
outside. Yet a few had nevertheless managed 
to get through and they swarmed round the 
lamp, beating their wings against the globe and 
depositing faint yellow dust on it. From time 
to time Natasha rai.scd her head from the book, 
shook out the pages, and looked at the window, 
but of course she could see nothing in the 
darkness. Her gaze was full of the vacant long¬ 
ing of a woman who has still not found what 
she wants in life, and I was tormented by the 
feeling of my obligarions towards her, obliga¬ 
tions which were as yet unfulfilled, but were at 
last about to be. But as I tapped on the window 


I saw that Natasha did not budge, no doubt 
taking my signals for the tiresome commotion 
of the insects. Then, unable to compete with the 
drumming of their battered wings, I decided 
that this was because it was all happening in a 
dream and Natasha couldn’t hear my murmur- 
ings and my sluggish scratching on the window- 
pane. So I put off our meeting, climbed down 
from the balcony, and went home across the 
garden and the grass swarming with grass¬ 
hoppers to the other end of the town.... 

The dog which my wife and I generally kept 
in its kennel didn’t bark as I came up and I 
wondered whether it had perhaps died while I 
was away and, indeed, whether the house itself 
was still there and the children alive and well. 
But everything seemed to be ju.st the same qnd 
on the ground floor, in the kitchen which also 
.served as a dining-room, there was a light. My 
mother and father. Uncle Grisha, Aunt Sonya, 
and other relatives and friends whom I would 
never have expectcrl to sec in my house, were 
.sitting there at a long empty table. It looked as 
though they were all wailing for me, and they 
sat there with their large, empty hands in front 
of them on the dining-table. When I came in, 
they looked up and one of them, Uncle Grisha 
I think, said: 

“Ah, here’s Vasili_’’ 

“What docs he mean—Vasili? Who do they 
think I am?’’ was the thought that went 
through my head, but only for a moment: 
‘Well, of course, that’s right: Vasili! What am 
I thinking of!’’ 

All the same there was something eery about 
this family gathering, and I asked why there 
was no sign of my wife and children. 

“Now don’t you worry,” said my mother. 
“Arc they dead or sick? Have they been taken 
away?” 

“No, no, they’re alive and at liberty and they 
feel fine.... And Zhenya’s such a big girl now, 
.she’s quite grown up....” 

She was in a hurry to put my mind at rest, 
but her eagerness only made me more worried. 

"Whcre’vc they got to? Why aren’t they here? 
Tell me!” 

“They’re here_Not far away.... They’ve 

gone to town.... Theyjl soon be back... 

“It’s no good, Lizavctal” said my father, and 
got up from the table. “Vasili’s not a child. 
We don’t have to treat him like a baby. We’ve 
got to tell him!” 

“No, nol Wait! Let him get used to it first,” 
said my mother excitedly. 
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But my father pushed her away roughly and 
blurted it out: 

“You sec, Vasili, you’re dead... 

They all looked down. It was only then that 
1 noticed that I was standing there and talking 
with people who were dead, and I remembered: 
yes, of course 1 mother and father and Uncle 
Grisha had died ages ago, and 1 wanted to go 
back, before it was too late, to say good-bye to 
Natasha and explain.... But my father gripped 
my elbow so that it hurt and took me on one 
side. 

“Have a smoke!” he ordered, and thrust a 
bedraggled packet of cigarettes under my nose. 

And quietly, so that nobody could hear, he 
went on: 

“Think of your mother’s feelings and calm 
down. Don’t you know you’ve been shot? Well, 
you were: a little while ago, just outside the 
town. On the road.... Why do you stare? You 
shouldn't have bolted like that. It’s your own 
fault.” 

“But what about Natasha? When shall I see 
Natasha?” I shouted, and woke up in exaspera¬ 
tion. 

I STILL ixjn’t rnow what this dream meant and 
whether it is to be taken in some higher sym¬ 
bolical sense or whether it means that, under 
the name of Vasili, I really shall have to ex¬ 
perience that dash in the night and the fruitlc.ss 
visit to Natasha, who won’t hear my knocking 
in the late hours, because by that time I shall 
have been shot.... And what has Pushkin got 
to do with it? And who is Boldyrev? And what 
was that book borrowed from my library by 
Natasha? Was it really an ancient story, or was 
it the .story I am writing now, under a rather 
different title, in the hope that one day we 
actually will meet after all? ... 

On the other hand, there was a lot in the 
dream which could be explained by my state 
of mind at the time and by my impressions of 
life in prison. It may well be that in my sleep¬ 
ing state I had simply tried to break loose, but 
that my wish to do so had taken on a confused 
form. Or it may be that my past and future 
got mixed up, but I shall have to wait till the 
time comes before I can verify the dream in 
practice. 

But I didn’t think about it like this when it 
was still fresh in my mind. I was goaded by 
the idea that Natasha escaped me every time 
I stretched out my arms towards her. The next 
morning I continued my negotiations with the 
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Colonel, begging him to have Natasha put under 
arrest for her own protection—if only for 
twenty-four hours—preferably placing her in my 
cell, so we could be together as man and wife, 
as it were. Of course, 1 had to tell him every¬ 
thing about the time and place of the threat¬ 
ened danger to her life—a danger which it was 
the plain duty of the authorities to avert. 

But, as though a little abashed by our opera¬ 
tions over the bottle of Ararat^ the Colonel was 
in an unusually sober mood. 

IS TOUR REASON,” he asked, 

VV for giving such importance to an in¬ 
significant icicle? Why should your Natasha be 
hit on the head by a footling lump of ice? And 
why does it have to be the day after to-morrow, 
at ten o’clock of all limes?... That sort of 

thing doesn’t happen_I can’t see any rhyme 

or reason in it. And you say yourself that you 
managed to warn her. Why on earth should 
she go to Gnezdnikovsky? And just at the very 
moment when this icicle is going to fall on 
her....” 

“But Colonel, you don’t understand women. 
She wtll go, she will go, as sure as eggs is eggs. 
Just to be awkward. She knows she shouldn’t 
and so she’ll go. Then, why is an icicle more 
insignificant than a bomb, or a germ, say, which 
is even smaller to look at? Don’t you sec that 
anything accidental is quite inevitable once it’s 
been foretold? It’s like passing sentence. You 
know what it’s like with your tribunals: no 
appeal. Some people arc killed by germs and 
others by icicles. And some while trying to 
e.scapc. It’s different from case to case. Strictly 
between you and me, we’re all under sentence 
of death. Only we don’t know the day and the 
hour or the other details of the execution. But 
I do know—I know and I’m w'orried sick. If 
only I didn’t knowl ...” 

We argued and haggled for a whole hour 
before I could get him to send in a report. He 
wouldn’t have Natasha arrested without the 
knowledge of his superiors and he now waited 
for instructions. For the next two days, how¬ 
ever, he never left me and even had his camp 
bed brought to my cell. 

I also took certain measures: I had the barred 
window completely covered over and all the 
clocks were removed at my request. I thought it 
would be better like that. 

We drank and worked by electric light and, 
quite confused as to the time of day, we would 
have lunch at eight or eleven in the evening. 
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Unfortunately I couldn’t completely get rid of 
my sense of time and I could feel it growing 
between lunch and dinner, gradually eating 
into the few remaining hours left. I was also 
reminded of the icicle by any sausages given us 
with the hors-d’a'uvres. 1 couldn’t sec it from 
where I was, but I could vividly picture the 
icy polypus, as it gained weight like a slug, its 
beak drooping down. 

The most awful thing was that it was so 
unimpressive in size and sha}x; that it gave no 
cause for alarm. If it had been just a little 
thicker and had a larger tusk it would have 
been spotted and destroyed long ago. At my 
request the Colonel had twice sent a team of 
civil defence workers to Gnezdnikovsky and 
though they searched the whole street they 
could find nothing. But the icicle still hung 
there and preyed on my mind, while all the 
time Natasha walked around freely out of my 
reach, and Colonel Tarasov’s report went slowly 
from office to office without any visible result. 
In other words, it was the usual story of 
muddle.... 

Later on I often asked myself what would 
have happened if the Colonel, in infringement 
of discipline, had made a decision off his own 
bat and ordered Natasha to be put in a safe 
place. What would the icicle have done then? 
Altogether, the whole thing was a sheer 
absurdity, a chain of comic circumstances each 
one of which was in principle avoidable. And 
my gift of .second sight, which was the root 
cau.se of all our troubles, wasn’t that some sort 
of mistake as well? If I hadn’t quarrelled that 
time on the Tsvetnoi Boulevard with Natasha 
about snow, if the weather had been different, 
then none of this would have happened. But 
now it was all working out exactly as it was, 
and I was sitting here under lock and key, wait¬ 
ing for the end almost with impatience: get it 
over and done with, come on, fall! Fall and 
put me out of my agony! 

I was tortured by the thought that nature in 
her cruelty, not content with the execution itself, 
would as a final touch make me a spectator of 
the scene which had been brought about by 
my own prediction, as though to say: “There 
you are I See what a good and accurate prophet 
you arc I” And suddenly, sitting comfortably to 
my cell, as in a nice warm cinema, I would sec 
Natasha toppled into the snow by a flashing, 
glass-like arrow, then the caretaker’s wife 
coming out to put sand on the spot and the 


crowd, reluctant to disperse, looking up with 
awe.... 

But it all happened differendy. We were sit¬ 
ting hard at work when Tarasov asked, as 
though for a joke: 

“What do you think, will they make me a 
general? Or will I die in the same old 
rank?...” • 

This was the first time he had shown any in¬ 
terest in what would happen to him personally, 
and of course I gave an encouraging reply, say¬ 
ing that in time he would certainly make the 
rank of general and perhaps something even 
bigger. But, answering mechanically, just to get 
shut of him, I started thinking about the prob¬ 
lem seriously and before I knew it, an obscure 
vista unfolded before my mind’s eye.... . 

I MU ST have been carried far into the 
future, and skipping a number of inter¬ 
mediate stages, I saw an earth which you could 
scarcely call by that name, it was so covered 
with layers of ice. I should say, however, that 
I use the word “ice” rather in a figurative sense, 
for it was still not clear of what they were 
made, these stalactites and stalagmites sticking 
up all over the place like giant icicles. Perhaps 
they had arisen from some petrified gas or spirit 
which had solidified under very high pressure, 
and looking at the scene, I was not even sure 
that I was on our planet, and cot in outer 
space. 

But by some indefinable instinct I knew with 
complete certainty that these shapeless objects 
were not made of dead matter, but were living 
and rational beings, artificially created and of 
the highest possible evolutionary type. What 
is more, the icicle nearest to me and the one 
which seemed to be in control of everything 
round about, was none other than Colonel 
Tarasov, except, of course, that he now had a 
different rank and another name, and bore very 
little resemblance to his previous self. However, 
there was something in the structure and 
behaviour of this polypus of ice—^thc way it 
filmed over with moisture, as though sweating 
and then again congealed in smooth, shining 
spirals, but most of all, the way in which it 
constandy grew and developed and, in doing 
so, bore down on neiglibouring structures with 
its formidable spikes—in all this, I say, one 
sensed the erstwhile stubbornness of purpose 
and statesmanlike intellect of Colonel 'Tarasov 
and also the same sort of straightforward good¬ 
nature. 
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Please don’t misundersund me by taking 
these words as some sort o£ innuendo, or as a 
trick intended, as you might say, to falsify the 
historical process with the ulterior motive of 
casting a shadow over our bright future. 

“But look hcrel” some suspicious reader will 
exclaim, “Who’s ever heard of such a thing? 
A healthy man, and a State official at that, 
turning into an icicle at the highest stage of 
development! What is one to make of it? Isn’t 
this defamation and character-blackening?’’ 

No, it is not, I reply firmly, and there is 
nothing at all to be made of it, because I’m not 
yet clear myself how the forces which controlled 
Tarasov during his existence as a colonel later 
assumed such a strange and novel form. 

If the worst comes to the worst, and to avoid 
misinterpretation, I am ready to withdraw 
what I have said and put it down to my un¬ 
balanced state of mind. On the other hand, 
enough time has gone by now for me to look 
at the question with greater calm and objec¬ 
tivity and I can sec nothing wrong about that 
stalagmatic being, wj.ich, I am deeply con¬ 
vinced, continued on a higher plane the great 
mission of my chief and protector. And 
although Colonel Tarasov was retired long ago, 
without actually getting his promotion, my 
promise of one was not idle talk, since I had 
in mind a remoter prospect beyond the limits 
of one human life. 

The gigantic icicle revealed to me then had, 
I am sure, no less progressive significance than 
a General or even a Marshal, and if we had an 
Emperor it would probably even outdo him by 
its intelligence and all-round development, not¬ 
withstanding its lack of those clear marks of 
military distinction by which we arc used to 
identify higher authority. But one has to take 
account of the fact that it grew up and got its 
education, as I have said, in totally dilTcrcnt 
historical conditions and, it may well be, on a 
different planet, and what here seems to us an 
insignificant icicle may there, for all we know, 
be the veritable crown of the universe. In any 
case Colonel Tarasov’s future seemed to me at 
the time to be bright and full of promise and 
I couldn’t take my eyes off his smooth, icy sur¬ 
face, which was constantly growing new 
layers.... 

“What’s wrong with you, pop-eye?*’ he 
asked with his usual racy humour. 

As soon as he said these words, the icicle 
disappeared, as though it had melted or fallen 
under the table, and in its place, behind the 
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ink-stand, his heavy, rugged figure was sitting 
opposite me, its same old self again. Nol It 
wasn’t the samel The fact is that the Colonel 
had somehow faded all of a sudden and gone 
haggard, as though he’d put everything he 
had into tlie icicle and was now worn out and 
aged by several years. I would say, even, that 
he was unrecognisable: a tired old man in a 
dirty tunic with worn cuffs, which had been 
let in and inexpertly mended. 

But he must have a wife and children some¬ 
where, I thought, surprised that it had never 
before occurred to me to wonder about the 
family life of this man, who seemed to be com¬ 
pletely absorbed by matters of public impor¬ 
tance. But I was even more astonished when, 
in an attempt to solve this simple problem, I 
found I could conjure up no picture of either 
the wife or the children of the Colonel, who 
now all at once became a complete mystery to 
me, though the secret was right there in his 
wrinkles, flabby checks, and frayed cuffs. 

“Why are you just staring at me like that?” 
he said in a peeved voice, shivering slightly as 
though he felt cold. 

“Tell me. Colonel, have you ever had a wife 
and children?” 1 asked, for want of something 
better to say. 


B efore he could answer, a lieutenant 
dashed into the room and reported that he 
was wanted urgently on the telephone. They 
went out quickly, both of them very agitated 
about something, and even forgot to close the 
steel door. 

At other times I would have raced after them 
in my thoughts and would have known all 
about it before they did. But at the moment 
my mind was working badly and my head was 
empty, and I simply didn’t want to do anything. 
Overwhelmed by information coming in from 
all sides, I had been doing too much thinking 
all this time and I had been at it hard enough 
for me to sit now for a little while in peace. 

So I sat and looked round the room which 
until quite recently had seemed too richly fur¬ 
nished, but which also now looked distinctly 
shabby and dreary. Everywhere there were 
holes and dust and boot-marks, and it all had 
the air of requisitioned stuff; a rickety plywood 
chair, a sofa tyith broken-down legs of imita¬ 
tion mahogany, tattered and greasy with finger¬ 
marks on the back and a brass medallion, half 
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of it missing, with the head of a young lady 
whose nose had worn away—the kind of small- 
scale, grubby trash in our humdrum lives 
which speaks of a long period of neglect and 
decay..,. 

All these details now meant very little to me 
and, looking at some speck of dust, which 
would formerly have yielded goodness knows 
how many terrible stories, all I thought was: 
“a speck of dust—well, who cares? Drift on, 
speck of dust!” 

When the Colonel returned and haltingly 
told me of Natasha's death, all 1 asked was 
when it had happened. 

“A quarter of an hour ago,” he said, and 
told me briefly what he had managed to gather 
on the telephone from his duty officer. The 
duty officer, or, in plain language—the police 
agent—had followed Natasha at some distance 
and taken the exact time of the direct hit on 
his stop-watch: it was at ten o’clock precisely, 
to the minute. 

The Colonel was obviously upset and, as 
though wishing to make up for his guilt, he 
loudly cursed the higher authorities who for 
some reason hadn’t acted in time, as they should 
have done. I hardly listened. I wanted to go 
back to the icicle—not the one that killed 
Natasha, but the other one which promised to 
grow up in a million years, perhaps, after our 
time. I don’t know what my motive was—per¬ 
haps it was a belated wish to fathom the secret 
of this man who was so wretched, unhappy, 
and mysterious in his distress. I still remem¬ 
bered that he could be as firm and as awe¬ 
inspiring as that icicle, but I couldn’t think 
how this happened, and in general 1 couldn’t 
picture to myself either the past or the future 
of this ageing and ungainly soldier with his 
lined face and frayed cuffs. I just couldn’t get 
him into focus, there was nothing but bits and 
pieces—wrinkles, buttons.... 

“What are you looking at me for?” he roared, 
and banged his fist on the table. “You think 
I’m lying?.,. You know better than me that 
there was nothing I could do, nothing... .You 
can check up for yourself. It wasn’t my fault. 
To-morrow we shall look into...” 

“No, Colonel, to-morrow we shan’t look Into 
anything," I said, taking my eyes off his 
wrinkles. “Unfortunately I can’t be of any 
further use. About a quarter of an hour ago, 

I lost all my powers of second sight. I don’t 
even know whether you once had a wife, 
Colonel. I know nothing now. It’s all over.’’ 


Epilogue 

ELL, that’s the end of my story, and it 
only remains for me to add a few words 
of explanation which I couldn’t fit in either at 
the beginning or in the middle and which 
might be helpful to those of my readers who 
would like to get it all straight in their minds. 
But who are my readers? And who exactly am 
I talking to, who am I counting on in this 
literary exercise? I think it is mostly myself. 
For one thing, when you write, you have to 
read and re-read what you’ve written and so 
I already have one reader, thank God. 

“But heavens above!” others will say, “You 
can’t be doing all this just for yourself, sitting 
up at nights, not sleeping and completely wear¬ 
ing yourself out!” 

“fust for myself,” I tell them in all frankness, 
not for myself as I am now, but for myself as 
1 shall be at some time in the future. Which 
means that anybody else—readers in the here 
and now—can easily join me if they wish. 
Because nobody knows who was who or who 
will be who. Perhaps you—yes, you—are me. 
So for the time being I have to take account 
of the general public, but later on we shall 
sec. 

You sec what’s happening all around us? 
A man lives on and on, but suddenly—bang!— 
and he’s dead, then other people walk around 
in his place until they too arc senselessly 
destroyed. All you hear round about is: bang, 
bang, bang! What’s to be done? How can 
we fight back? This is where world literature 
comes in. I am convinced that mo.st books 
are letters to the future with a reminder of 
what happened—letters “to be called for,” in 
the absence of an exact addrc.ss, retrospective 
attempts to re-establish links with oneself and 
one’s former relatives and friends, who go on 
living and don’t realise that they arc missing 
persons. 

A man disappears and you’ll never find him 
again. He’s broken up into his component parts 
and lost without trace in the crowd. I must get 
them all back, call them together again. Hey, 
there I Vasili I Coocy, coocy! Natasha! Where 
are you? Greta! Stepan Alekseyevich 11 Where 
are you all? Hey, Clovis! Leonardo da Vinci I 
Answer me! 

Not a sound from any of them.... Every¬ 
thing is empty and dead, as though I had never 
had those three extraordinary weeks, which 
were too crowded for my po<«- brain. 
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I WAS RELEASED from prison one year and four 
months later. Colonel Tarasov tried hard for a 
long time to restore my lost powers. He even 
tired blank cartridges at me, suspecting sabota^. 
But it didn’t work. Then they put me in a 
private sanatorium and treated me for eight 
months. 1 began to walk again. 

My illness was due to a feeling of insecurity. 
I was afraid to move my legs in case I stumbled 
and fell. As one who had gut used to knowing 
everything beforehand, 1 found it difBcult to 
return to normal life with all its unforeseen 
events. If a doctor in a white cap came near me, 
my heart would beat violently. You see, 1 just 
didn’t know whether he was going to take my 
pulse or hit me on the nose. Who could tell 
what was at the back of his mind? 

After this I had the Colonel again. But his 
bad temper was gone and he was very gloomy. 
They’d given him hell because of me—wasting 
time on an obvious charlatan and falling for 
anti-scientific theories. The cognac we had 
drunk at Government expense was also held 
against him. The world is full of malicious 
people. And then times had changed. It was 
now 1953 and there was a general Icl-up. His 
career was finished. 

Even so, we parted good friends. He asked 
me to let him know if ever I regained my 
second sight. I was also asked to sign a state¬ 
ment to the effect that I would not privately 
engage in black magic or sorcery. I readily 
agreed to everything. 

I was forbidden to live in the capital. I settled 
down in the provinces near Yaroslavl, living the 
life of a hermit and working as a water 
engineer. In two years I had knocked together 
the necessary sum—fifteen hundred roubles— 
and sent it to Boris. 

The money-order was returned to me. I made 
enquiries and found that Boris had died in 
February, 1954 , T.B. Who would have 
thought it? I didn’t suspect that during our last 
conversation I had spoken like the oracle. But 
even this raving nonsense had come true.... 

Now, in my retreat, I mourned his premature 
death. He was, after all, an old friend. We 
might have met some time and talked about 
Natasha.... Of course, he had some hand in 
the business and was indirectly to blame.... 
If he hadn’t denounced me then, everything 
would have been different. But who is without 
guilt? 

I went to Moscow a couple of times, to look 
for Andryusha. But I had no luck. He must 
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have been quite grown-up by now. I probably 
wouldn’t have recognised him as my father— 
I don’t mean the father who appears later in 
my dream, in connection with Vasili, but my 
real, live papa. He died when I was five years 
old, and he was also called Andrei. Oh, yes I I 
completely forgot to mention this. It was in 
those days, when Natasha was still alive and 
we were all still in Moscow. I was on my way 
to Boris for the money when I ran into a two- 
year-old boy with his nurse. Something about 
him caught my eye and 1 bent down and asked 
what his name was; 

"Andryusha I” he replied with childish 
simplicity. 

But his little blue eyes said very much more. 
They were the same blue, twinkling eyes which 
looked into my face in early childhood. The 
gaze of a wise old friend, who knows what’s 
what. I even had the impression that he was 
winking at me. 

“DaddyI” I whispered, so that the nurse 
couldn’t hear, "Daddy, dcarl How are you get¬ 
ting on? Are you all right in your new home?” 
Before Andryusha could reply, the nurse, a 
peasant woman of low intelligence, snatched 
him up and carried her treasure away from 
me. To judge by his dandy little suit, however, 
and his healthy, well-fed looks, he was in the 
hands of comfortably-off and cultured parents. 
I never saw him again. 

Quite recently, in the station buffet in Yaro¬ 
slavl, I ran into the test-pilot I met at the New 
Year’s party. 

"You’re no clairvoyant, you’re a bastard I 
Spy! Crook!” he said, weeping drunken tears. 
“What do you mean by picking your nose into 
other picople’s lives? You’ve ruined me! Taken 
away my youth! If I hadn’t known, it would 
have been all right. But look at me now 1 Sixty- 
two days to go.... Is that right? Is that 
right? ...” 

I replied coldly that I had lied to him that 
New Year’s Eve about the rocket blowing up 
over the Pacific in five-and-a-half years’ time. 
In fact, I said, nobody knows anything—he 
might blow up to-morrow, or, piossibly, never. 

"You’re not lying again? Honest?” he asked, 
with hope in his voice. "Or you’re just trying 
to calm me down? Well, you needp’t bother. 
Just let me have the truth 1” 

He was inconsistent, the test-pilot, but I could 
understand his inner doubts. For three weeks 
in that memorable January long ago I had 
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myself tried not to face the truth, until at last 
it caught up with me and struck me down. 
And now, without it, I was in a constant tor' 
ment of uncertainty and would have given 
anything to learn the whole truth, which I had 
then let slip, and 1 prayed God for the return 
of my wonderful gift, which I had used so 
badly. 

1 should have been glad of my luck and done 
all I could to find out more exactly what I was 
in the past and will be in the future, whether 
I will ever meet Natasha and marry her, and 
how to put together again all the scattered 
fragments of life. But instead, I stupidly tried 
to run away from death, fearing it like a child, 
and tlien it came and parted us. Natasha’s 
gone, and so has Susanna Ivanovna. Boris is 
dead, too, and the test-pilot hasn’t long to 
go.... 

I don’t know who it was who said: “The 
dead shall rise again!’’ Well, it’s true enough. 
They’ll rise again all right. Every day there 
arc masses of new people in the maternity 
homes. But the question is: do they remember 
anything about themselves and about us, when 
they rise again? And do we recognise in our 
care-free children those who were once our 
wives and fathers? But if nobody is remem¬ 
bered or recognised, then nothing changes and 
we are parted in death by screens of oblivion. 
Can we afford to be so forgetful? 

No I Do as you please, but until things 
change for the better, I shall stand by the 
dead. One can’t leave a person in this destitute 
state, in this final and ultimate degradation. 
For who is more degraded than a dead man? 

I live more and more on my memories: the 
Tsvetnoi Boulevard, Natasha, my little dif¬ 


ferences with Boris. What an odd fellow he 
was. Why couldn’t he get on with me? And 
then Colonel Tarasov. A fine, straightforward 
man. Colonel Tarasov. We had good times 
drinking together. I haven’t touched a drop of 
spirits since Natasha died.... 

But most of all I R£MEMBER*two episodes. Both 
of them arc from the future. The first is in the 
hospital at night. Everybody’s asleep and the 
nurse is dozing on her stool, and waiting for 
the moment when at long last 1 will let her go 
home to bed. I still have some time to go, and 
I am conscience-stricken at still being alive, 
when all the others are dead. It’s disgraceful 
to go on living when all the others arc dead. 
But there’s nothing I can do about it.... And 
then—just the opposite—I’m standing on a 
balcony and beating on the lighted window 
together with the moths. But again I can’t get 
through the transparent screen to the brighdy- 
lit room inside. Natasha is alive and sits there 
reading a book—the very book that I have 
written, perhaps. And I am writing from here 
and trying to break in there, not knowing 
whether this forlorn tapping will ever be 
heard.... 

Will you hear it, Natasha? Will you read 
to the end, or will you give up half-way through 
and never know that I was so close? If only I 
knewl I don’t know and I don't remember. 

I ought to tell her everything from the begin¬ 
ning. But it’s no good. Any moment now she’ll 
close the book. Wait just one second 1 The 
story isn’t finished yet. I want to tell you one 
more thing, the last thing I have the strength 
for.... Natasha, I love you. I love you, 
Natasha. I love you so much, so much.... 
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Francis Bacon 

By Hugh Trevor-Ropet 


I T IS A PLEASURE to think of Francis 
Bacon, that “magnanimous Lord Chancellor" 
of England who, of all men, has given most 
fame to the city of St. Albans. How St, Albans 
basked in his greatness while he lived, “When 
his Lordship was at his country-house at Gor- 
hambury,” writes Aubrey, the briefest, most 
impressionist of his biographers, "St. Albans 
seemed as if the court were there, so nobly did 
he live;” and even now, wherever we light upon 
him, something of this magnificence remains. 
Mediocria firma indeed I That was the motto 
of his family, but has any man more majestically 
flouted the smug doctrine of the golden mean? 
And yet, with all his magnificence, there was 
nothing bizarre or vulgar about him, as about 
some of those too full-olooded Elizabethans. If 
Bacon loved brilliance, lavishness, show, he 
loved also beauty, elegance, refinement. We see 
it in his language, in that rich yet limpid, ex¬ 
quisite style; we see it in the world which he 
created around himself: “delicate” is Aubrey's 
favourite word for his gardens and woods and 
buildings; we see it in his love of music—he 
had music in the next room while he meditated 
—and, perhaps above all, in his scrupulous sense 
of smell: he designed his gardens so that “the 
breath of flowers,” blowing freely or crushed 
underfoot, should “come and go like the warb- 

’Sir Simonds D'Ewes remarks with surprise, in 
his Journal, that Bacon, after his fall “would not 
relinquish the practice of his most horrible and 
secret sin of sodomy, keeping still one Godrich, a 
very effeminated youth, to be his catamite and 
bedfellow;” which, he adds, was the more remark¬ 
able since tongues began to wag “and it was 
thought by some that ne should have been tried 
at the bar of jusdee for it, and have sadsfied the 
law, most severe against that horrible villainy 
with the price of his blood”—as indeed was done, 
in the next and primmer reign, even by an earl 
and by a bishop. 


ling of music;” in his house, all the year round, 
“he had his table strewed with sweet herbs and 
flowers” to “refresh his spirits and memory;” 
and “none of his servants durst appear before 
him without Spanish leather boots; for he would 
smell the neat’s leather, which offended him.” 
Even his ordinary metaphors are drawn from 
music and sweet smells; the subde bonds of 
civil society arc compared with the harmony of 
instrumental music, virtue with precious flowers, 
most fragrant when they are crushed. To the 
very end Bacon sustained this elaborate but 
fastidious magnificence. In the days of his ruin 
he refused to sell his majestic oak-woods: he 
would not sell his feathers, he said. That man, 
said Prince Charles—seeing him unabashed'— 
in some respects perilously unabashed—in his 
eclipse, “scorns to be snuffed out.” 

But once he was dead, how soon this material 
magnificence evaporated I He left his finances in 
such shipwreck, that his executors refused their 
task. The university chairs in natural science 
which he had endowed by his will were never 
founded, for lack of funds. Of his great houses, 
York House in the Strand, where he was born, 
with its costly aviaries, which he had built, 
became the spoil of his treacherous patron, the 
Duke of Buckingham. Gorhambury, which he 
had inherited and beautified, adding portico and 
terrace, statues and stained-glass windows, slid, 
by an uncertain process, into the hands of “a 
glorified caretaker,” his old client and admirer, 
the husband of his niece, Sir Thomas Meautys. 
Later, Aubrey saw its gardens and groves 
desecrated, its Roman summer-houses defaced, 
“so that one would have thought the barbarians 
had made a conoucst there.” Verulam House 
which he had built “at immense cost,” with its 
great carved staircase and ingenious trompe 
foeil, was derelict, and would lx sold for ^400 
to two carpcntels to break up. Bacon’s varie¬ 
gated fish-ponds were “overgrown with flags 
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and rush," his gardens, once "a paradise,” had 
become “a large ploughed field.” Even his tomb 
in this church was not left unspoiled; his coffin 
would be pushed out to make room for a suc¬ 
cessor, not of his blood.’ 

Ani> yet, amidst this material desolation, how 
Bacon’s fame had grown! Within a generation 
of his death he was a Europiean hero. He was 
Vcrularnius, the philosopher of St. Albans, 
whose works were read and revered in Sweden 
and Poland, Bohemia and Transylvania, and 
would inspire the Royal Society in England, the 
Academic dcs Sciences in France.’ He was a 
historian too: his History of the Reign of King 
Henry VII, written in his cclip.se, is the first 
work of philosophic history in our language: 
“it is a pity,” exclaimed an admiring enemy, 
on first reading it, “he should have any other 
employment... if the rest of our history were 
answerable to it, I think wc should not need 
to envy any other nation in that kind.” And 
finally, he was .seen, in retrospect, as the greatest 
of social and legal reformers, the man who, had 
he been heard, might have forestalled revolu¬ 
tion in England. Such was his universally 
admitted genius that later generations have even 
discovered in him a remarkable, if concealed, 
dramatic poet: but that I think (with all respect 
to any of you who may hold those views) is 
perhaps going a little too far. 

Of course there are some qualifications to be 
made. Everyone admits Bacon’s genius but not 
everyone admires his character. He has been 
represented as a tortuous, even a treacherous 
politician; a flatterer of royal, even absolute 
power; a slippery, even a disloyal friend. If we 
abstract him from his own times and place him, 
as the Victorians too easily did, against a 19 th- 
century background, it is easy to give colour to 
these charges. Bacon certainly lubricated rather 
than forced his way to power. “All rising to 
great place,” he once wrote, “is by a winding 
stair,” and since he got no help from his cousin 
Robert Cecil, who had his own way to wind, 
he attached himself to Cecil’s great rival Essex 

* “This October 1681 ,” writes Aubrey, “it rang 
all over St, Albans that Sir Harbottlc Grimston, 
Master of the Rolls, had removed the coffin of this 
most renowned Lord Chancellor to make room for 
his own to lie in, in the vault there at St. Michael’s 
Church.” Sir H.arbottic bought the Gorhambury 
estate from the executors of Sir Thomas Mcautys. 
It was he who sold Vcrulam House to the 
carpenters, 

*"La principale occupation de cette assemblie et 
la plus utile" Christian Huyghens wrote to 
Colbert, who had consulted him about the pro- 
ramme of the Academic des Sciences, "dott hre, 

man avis, de travailler i Vhistoire naturelle 
h peu pris suivant le dessein de Vcrularnius.” 


and sought to wind upwards in his wake. When 
Essex was heading for disaster. Bacon (it can 
be said) nimbly deserted his patron and then— 
unforgettable moment—appeared in court as 
the accuser of his too generous, too impulsive, 
now fallen benefactor. Then, too, against the 
law of freedom, the Common Law, and its 
great Panjandrum, the avaricious, crabbed, can¬ 
tankerous Sir Edward Cokd^, Bacon urged the 
majesty of the civil law, the law (it was said) 
of despotism: he would have the judges lions, 
but “lions under the throne.” Andf finally, 
Bacon’s career ended in disgrace, on a charge 
of receiving bribes, or at least gifts. 

A ll these charges can be made; and 
yet, if we put Bacon back in his proper 
circumstances, how small they become I Bacon 
rose, as every politician rose in those days, and 
in many others. He followed Essex not merely 
as long as Essex promised success, but as long, 
and only as long, as his methods were legal 
and justifiable: it was when Essex went berserk 
that Bacon, after seeking vainly.to reclaim, ulti¬ 
mately renounced his master. The “despotism” 
which he advocated was not ab.solutc but care¬ 
fully institutionalised, a liberal, humane, re¬ 
forming royalism, far more civilised than the 
carthbound meum and ttium of the common 
lawyers. Certainly he did not believe in govern¬ 
ment without parliament: “all reformations,” 
he told the K.ing, “are best brought to {perfec¬ 
tion by a good correspondence between the 
King and his Parliament.” He did not even 
believe in royal control of parliament. When 
royal officials undertook to produce, by packing, 
a tractable parliament. Bacon was horrified. 
“That private men should undertake for the 
Commons of England! Why a man mought 
as well undertake for the four elements!” These 
are not the words of a courtier, an absoluti.st, 
a" flatterer of royal power. Nor did Bacon, for 
all his extravagant, sensuous tastes, misunder¬ 
stand or .seek to suppress the “puritan” opposi¬ 
tion. “Let me advise you,” he urged the Duke 
of Buckingham, “that the name of puritans in 
a papist’s mouth do not make you withdraw 
your favour from such as are hone.st and 
religious men.” And as for the charge of cor¬ 
ruption, that, after all, was a charge mat could 
always be brought, and almost always was 
brought, against any man whose ruin was 
already resolved. If all rising in the court of 
King James was by a 4 vinding stair, all falling 
was down a straight and steep one; and at the 
bottom of it, by 1625 , lay all the greatest English 
statesmen of the reign. 

When all the charges against Bacon have been 
made and examined, what remains? One thing, 
I think, does remain. Bacon was not treacherous, 
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not despotic, not corrupt, but he was a cold 
man. Not, of course, in imagination. The man 
who saw myths as the warmth of life, without 
which men’s minds were “poor shrunken 
things;” the man who admitted that the cold, 
open light of truth docs not show “the masoues 
and mummeries and triumphs of the world half 
so stately and daintily as candlelight;” the man 
who approached Nature with the intellectual 
pride of the Schoolman but with something of 
the mystical passivity of the poet, was assuredly 
not a dry, cold rationalist. And yet emotionally, 
I think, he was somewhat cold. That “delicate 
lively hazel eye” was described by his own 
doctor, the great Dr. Harvey, as “like the eye 
of a viper.” That is what makes Bacon’s con¬ 
trast with Essex—the lyrical, passionate, heed¬ 
less, generous, disastrous Essex—so .striking. 
Bacon’s great rival and cousin, Robert Ocil, was 
a cold man too. Perhaps this coldness of both 
Bacon and Cecil came from their mothers. 
Their mothers were two of the three famous 
Cooke .sisters: formid.ible, dominating blue¬ 
stockings, indecently learned in the ancient 
tongues, but not, 1 think, very nice. Perhaps it 
is not an unmixed goc.J to has'e a classically- 
educated, bluestocking mother. At all events, 
the intellectual greatness of Bacon, like the 
political greatness of Cecil, was rendered purer 
(in a scn.se) by being uncntangled by any power¬ 
ful bonds, undiffused by any genial warmth, of 
the heart. 

B ut what intellectual greatness it 
wasl Bacon, in his own wora.s, took all 
knowledge for his province. He touched no 
subject which he did not change. With the 
perfect lucidity of a great lawyer he combined— 
a rare combination—a forward-looking imagina¬ 
tion. At one and the same time he could, as 
few other men have ever done, both in science 
and in politics, both analyse the old world and 
envisage a new. 

Consider him, for instance, as a philosopher 
of science. Bacon was not a scientist, like his 
contemporaries, Galileo and Gilbert, Kepler and 
Tycho Brahe, and we only provoke a just retort 
if we pretend that he was. He was, in his own 
words, buccinator temporis novi, the trumpeter 
of a new age. “I hold it enough,” he wrote, “to 
have constructed the machine, though I may not 
succeed in setting it on work.” He saw that 
great scientific discoveries were possible, but that 
they could not be realised without a new 
scientific outlook. And so he urged the new out¬ 
look; an outlook which can be expressed in two 
words, observation and induction: observation 
of Nature, induction from things observed, 
instead of deduction from philosophical or 
theological presuppositions. In the study of 
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science, wrote Bacon, “we cannot hope to suc¬ 
ceed if we arrogantly search in the cells of the 
human understanding and not submissively in 
the wider world.” Nature must be observed, 
with reverence, before it could be interpreted, 
by however powerful a mind. 

What an obvious truism, we exclaim, from 
our safe vantage-point in time: has it not been 
the basis of science from Bacon’s day to our 
own? But what a revolution it was then! All 
the prejudices, all the in.stitutions of society 
were opposed to it. Other men had challenged 
that opposition in detail; but if they had sought 
to challenge it in general, they found that a 
great, sullen weight of orthodox ideology stood 
in their way. To move that weight, such men 
had felt the need of a rival ideology, and then, 
of course, they had found themselves in trouble. 
They had been branded as heretics. In Bacon’s 
own lifetime, for holding views not very dif¬ 
ferent from his, Giordano Bruno had been burnt 
in the Piazza dei Fiori in Rome, Vanini was 
burnt in the Place du Salin in Toulouse, and 
Campanclla languished for thirty years in the 
dungeons of Naples. But Bacon neither lan- 
gui.shed nor burnt, instead, he rose spirally up¬ 
wards to be Lord High Chancellor of England. 

How di«l he maiLige it? Largely, I think, 
because he was able, as few other men were—as 
even his own successors were not—to separate 
reason from ideology, from orthodoxy and 
here.sy alike. With his serene, Olympian, di.s- 
engaged intellect—that marvellous precision- 
instrument which moved so freely in that cool 
head—he detached his field of study from the 
established forms of religious belief, which he 
valued, and .sought to prc.serve, not to destroy; 
for their destruction would entail the destruction 
of so much else. And why should they be 
destroyed? There was no need, he felt, to be a 
rebel or a heretic: historical continuity was too 
valuable to be sacrificed even to neccs.sary 
change. Only let existing institutions make 
room for such change, and not crack through 
their own obstinacy in opposing it. To accom¬ 
modate the new scientific method, let the clergy 
loosen their grip on matters which they did not 
understand; let heaven detach itself a little from 
earth, let us push it up a little higher, above the 
earth, .so that we may freely observe the one and 
yet still revere the other; let faith separate itself 
from reason and leave room for mystery 
between: the my.stcry of Nature which the mind 
can then freely and humbly explore. As for 
dogma, Bacon had a saving formula for it: “the 
more absurd and incredible any divine mystery 

is, the greater honour we do to God in believing 

it, and so much the more noble the victory of 
faith.” That, I am sure you will agree, i& a 
very happy formula. 
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B acon was not only a neat natural, 
he was also a great politicaf philosopher. 
This is often forgotten by those who study only 
his own personal politics, which were agile, 
serpentine, and questionable. But if we study 
his political and legal writings, his state papers, 
his letters and memoranda to King James and 
the Duke of Buckingham, his charges to the 
judges, his essays—and particularly his latest 
essays, “of Seditions and Troubles and “of the 
True Greatness of Kingdoms”—we arc, or 
should be, staggered by the brilliance of his diag¬ 
nosis. In politics, in administration, in law, in 
the church, in society, in economy, he saw far 
deeper than those later and lesser reformers who, 
grown passionate with waiting, and blind with 
passion, fifteen years after his death loosed the 
avalanche of the Great Rebellion. In the 1630s 
it was his great rival Sir Edward Coke who was 
the legal hero of the reformers; by the i6j^os, 
when the mere argument was over and the 
deep diseases of society were revealed, it was clear 
that it was Bacon, not Coke, who had been the 
real constructive reformer of state, law, and 
society.* It was not unjustly that, in the summer 
of 1641, that brief season in which, at last, and 
for the last time, solution seemed possible—that 
summer when the King had yielded, when 
Strafford had been destroyed, when peace had 
been made in all three kingdoms, and when 
Milton hailed (prematurely) “the jubilee and 
resurrection of the State”—almost all the works 
of Bacon were suddenly reprinted, and avowed 
disciples of Bacon were summoned to England 
by Parliament to lay the foundations of a new 
society. It was not unjustly also that the greatest 
of the igth'ccntury historians of that age, S. R. 
Gardiner—a man to whose Victorian, non¬ 
conformist prejudices, Bacon's tastes and morals 
were highly distasteful—wrote of him that: 

to carry out his programme would have been to 
avert the evils of the next half-century. No one 
to whose mind the history of that half century is 
present can agree ivith those numerous writers 
who speah of Bacon's political wor\ as inferior 
to his scientific. He was the one man capable of 
preventing a catastrophe by anticipating the de¬ 
mands of the age. Humanity would have been 
at least as much benefited if the civil war, with 
its attendant evils, could have been made im¬ 
possible, as it was by the completion of the 
Novum Organum. 

‘Mr R. W. Gibson’s Francis Bacon, A Biblio¬ 
graphy, shows that more of Bacon’s works were 
published in the years 1640-41 than in all previous 
years since Bacon’s death in 1626. For the foreign 
disciples of Bacon summoned to England at that 
time, sec my article ’Three Foreigners” in 
Encounte* (February i960). 


For just as Bacon, the scientific theorbt, 
though perfectly orthodox in religion, foresaw 
a new world for which the existing institutions 
of religion must and could make room, $0 in 
politics, though (in his own words) a “perfect 
and peremptory royalist,” he foresaw a new 
society which the existing institutions of the 
state must and could accommodate. In fact, as 
we know, neither the Chtirch nor the State 
responded to this persuasion. In the days of 
Charles I and Arenbishop Laud Heaven was 
not pushed up higher: it was drawn down 
lower. Not the “new philosophy” but the great 
totem figure of the Schoolmen’s Aristotle was 
set up in the universities. The old system in the 
state was not loosened, it was hardened into 
brittleness; and so, within a generation, it broke: 
England was overwhelmed, as Bacon also had 
forewarned it (and with what marvellous 
prophetic accuracy he had forewarned iti), by 
revolution. Towards their own fragmentary and 
distorted glimpses of the new society, lesser men 
hacked their blind, mistaken way. 

I T IS SOMETIMES Said that new societies 
can never be created without historical dis¬ 
continuity: that conservative reform is a vain 
illusion, that all change requires the destruction 
of vested interests, which can only be violent, 
and that therefore revolution, whatever its cost, 
is necessary. Those who hold this view must 
regard Bacon as an ambiguous figure, a man 
who saw and preached a new world but insisted, 
illogically in their view, on enjoying all the 
profits and delights of the old. They will point 
to the contrast between the social ethos of the 
Roundheads, the necessary storm-troopers (as 
they would say) of the Baconian revolution— 
stiff, stodgy, pious, philistine, provincial men— 
and this magnificent, fastidious, sceptical spend¬ 
thrift who preached it; and they will say, it is 
not by such men that even peaceful revolutions 
are carried out: that Bacon, by his courtly tastes, 
was too wedded to the old Jacobean world, with 
its abundance and abuses and aristocratic 
douceur de vivre, to be the architect of a new. 
To this I will only reply that I see in histoiw no 
evidence for this grim theory; that England has 
seen many combinations of revolution and con¬ 
tinuity; and would not the achievements of the 
Puritan Revolution, such as they were, have 
been greater if they had been achieved without 
that heavy price? If, ipstead of twenty years of 
blood and confusion, there had only b^ dif¬ 
ferent bodies lying at the bottom of the steep, 
straight stair? If take one obvious instance) 
Ireland had been civilised, as Bacon urged, by a 
state-^ided infusion of English capital, in¬ 
vested in agriculture, towns, and education, in- 
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stead of by conquest, confiscation, and eviction 
by a new class of penurious, rat-faced English 
adventurers? In Ireland, wrote Bacon, time was 
on ^ English side; “His Majesty taketh no 
pleasure in effusion of blood or displanting of 
ancient generations,” and there were rational, 
peaceful means of reclaiming “the last of the 
daughters of Europe from desolation and a 
desert (in many parts) to population and planta¬ 
tion, and from savage and barbarous customs 
to humanity and civility.” I find this a better 
and, in the long run, a no less practical message 
than the bloodcurdling, sanctimonious paeans of 
Oliver Cromwell among the smoke ana carnage 
of Drogheda. 

However, in the short run, Bacon did not 
prevail, either in Ireland or in England, either 
in science or in politics. After his death his 
message, for a time, was fragmented. He had 
no intellectual heir. Of the young men who 

'For instance, William Lewis, whom Bacon, by 
exerting his full power as Lord Chancellor, forced 
upon Oriel College, Oxford, as provost, at the 
unripe age of 26 . To complaints of his age, Bacon 
replied that minority of years was less important 
than majority of parts. Three years later, on 
Bacon’s fall, Lewis fled abroad, pursued by charges 
of nameless vices, being, it was said, “domini 
similis." He led a shady existence as a spy m 
France before returning to England to be an Anglo- 
Catholic clergyman. 
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walked with him, taking down his aphorisms, 
in the “delicate groves” of Gorhambury, none 
continued, or in war and revolution could con¬ 
tinue, his universal spirit. One of them, 
Thomas Hobbes, became the grim philosopher 
of counter-revolution. Rejecting altogether the 
Baconian belief in experience, he turned, in 
science, to the dogmatic certainties of mathe¬ 
matics, in politics to the monolithic symmetry 
of abstract power. Another of them, Thomas 
Bushcll, reflected the variety of his master’s in¬ 
clinations in a different way. He became a 
brilliant company-promoter and mining-specu¬ 
lator, and alternated between the issue of 
marvellously seductive prospectuses for hiS 
uniformly disastrous projects, and retreat for 
Baconian meditation into remote island caves, 
which he tastefully furnished with skeletons, 
mummies, and memento mori. Others, I am 
afraid, had less edifying careers, unsuitable for 
discussion in this place.' But Bacon would not 
have minded. “I have no desire,” he wrote, “to 
found a sect, after the fashion of the heresi- 
archs.” That is why he has oudasted the 
founders of sects. He had no physical heir either; 
but that too left him unconcerned. “Surely,” he 
once wrote, “the noblest works and foundfations 
have proceeded from childless men, which have 
sought to express the images of their minds 
where those of their bodies have failed.” The 
image of his mind is certainly still alive. 


The Sapphic Moon 


Seared, scarred, sealed by the Sappliic moon 

Who advanced through the wavering glass 

Between slats of slmtters tamped 

With the dry, frail dust of summer streets; 

Outmoded and romantic defenses 

Against the cold malignancy of the cat-goddess, 

Who rips a barrier of mosquito-net contemptuously, 

Passes like X-ray through lovers’ caresses and arms, 

Enters the womb like an instrument 

Or the ice-hot hands of guilt and obsession, 

Then sows bright mercury seeds of death 
To blossom out through all my future days 
With that pure force of life cliaracterising her; 

Like the blue flowers from the ash of Peace Square. 


Ruth Fainlight 
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Abide With Me. ... 


By Nigel Dennis 


T hey come pouring out of the past—those 
juicy, gruesome, and despondent messages: 

“Call no man happy till he dies_“We’ll 

no more to the woods, the laurel trees are cut”; 
“What profit hath a man of all his labour... 

“As the crackling of thorns under a pot”; “A 
continual dropping in a very rainy day.. 
“All our righteousnesses arc as filthy rags; and 
we all do fade as a leaf.” To these well-deserved 
excitements of human desperation arc added, 
often, their authors’ immense satisfaction at the 
gross hopelessness of it all: the sound of the 
grinding is low, and lower still are fallen the 
daughters of musick—yet their authors arc by 
far the lowest of the lot, continually dropping 
in the rainy day and divided on only one ques¬ 
tion—whether to call on the I.ord for help or 
urge Him to let loose His fircbolts and whirl¬ 
winds as quickly as possible. Let it be said 
frankly that the latter cour.se was always the 
more hone.st and congenial: it was far more in 
tunc with the baffled indignation and mi.san- 
thropy that had led up to it, and there can be 
no doubt that if all our righteousnesses arc as 
filthy rags they should be hygienically in¬ 
cinerated—smoked out, utterly destroyed, con¬ 
sumed, laid waste, trodden, made as dust and 
ashes, and other similar expungencics. 

The ancients who looked for extinction with 
such voracity had, of course, only the Lord of 
Hosts to call on in the matter: when He 
remained supine and dilatory the human race 
just staggered on in their filthy rags, breeding 
successive generations of vipers. It can be seen 
that as century upon century pa.ssed with the 
world still showing no sign of being consumed, 
disappointment in the Lord’s powers increased 
to a point where people ceased to believe in 
Him at all. From time to time small groups of 
the elect climbed mountains hopefully and 
waited for the flood-waters to consume the 
valleys: this inverted optimism is still practised 
o...by people who have not yet come to terms with 
timci' ntinc progress. But those of us who have, 
ENcouNnst absolutely the superstition of a punitive 


deity and wait confidently for science to succeed 
where He, after millenniums of heartfelt invit.n- 
tion and boundless opportunity, failed entirely 
to make a final dent. The world is still too 
much with us, but we shall soon enjoy a long- 
postponed revenge. 

This point of view has always had its critics. 
There have always Iieen authors who have 
thought that the call for human extinction was 
unjustified and even escapist. These authors 
have drawn our attention repeatedly to the 
extreme pleasure that may be obtained from 
remaining alive: there is love and courage 
mixed in with the filthy rags, they say; there 
is the way of a man with a maid; while every 
spring brings daffodils, every death a hope of 
Eternal Life (God forbid!) to come. What’s 
more, in recent years, when the promise of ex¬ 
tinction at last shows signs of being fulfilled, 
those critics have shown an indignation that 
is exactly proportionate to the danger. The 
closer we come to annihilation, the more these 
people feel that every author .should make it 
his duty to be immcn.sely encouraging about 
what is going to happen. In respect to the 
theatre, for example, they have no objection 
to the dramatist spending two and a half acts 
digging and filling a deep grave, but they arc 
extremely angry if the curtain falls without a 
daffodil rising slowly from the completed 
mound. To be fair to these people, they do not 
demand a King Alfred of daffodils—any weird 
little thing of greenery and petals will do, so 
long as it indicates the opposite of what has led 
up to it. This pale flower is called “a note of 
hope” and the author who fails to provide it is 
a blackleg indeed. 

This was not always the case. The pro¬ 
nounced hopelessness of the human situation 
was essential to the best tragedy—or, as the 
stage-direction put it, "Exeunt, with a dead 
march." The lesson taught by the great 
tragedians was never “What next?”; it was 
always “Too late!” Thus, Fortinbras thought 
that Hamlet would have made a good king, but 
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Abide With Me .... 


he expressed no hope in die matter until Hamlet 
was a corpse—ana even at that juncture ex¬ 
pressed it only in order to intensify rather than 
reduce the painful sufferings of the audience. 
The good Albany, hearing the dying Lear cry 
“Never, never, never, never, never I” showed no 
indignation: he not only confirmed the multiple 
negative but showed its entire necessity: 

The weight of this sad time we must obey; 

Speaks what we feel, not what we ought to 
say. . . . 

Nor did diis note of doom disappear when 
men became entirely rational. “The child is not 
dead, but slecpcth!” cries the dreamer when 
little Hedvig, that early victim of rational in¬ 
tegrity, breathes her last; the retort: “Rubbish 1” 
follows immediately. Simdarly, there may be 
those whose response to the axe-blows in The 
Cherry Orchard is one of elation at the thought 
of what vivid bungalows may now replace 
Nature’s fruity cllous; yet the axe is used 
simply because the rest is silence. 

One thing, of course, ts pleasing about the 
demand lor a note of hope nowadays. It shows 
that the brotherhood c- man is more extensive 
than was suspected—that the social realist, far 
from being a grim, rebellious intellectual in 
glasses, is just as wet as the kindly aunt who 
totters weekly to Boots saying: “1 want a novel 
with a happy end, please!” This alliance is a 
touching one and reflects credit on our national 
homogeneity; but we may still object that there 
IS something thoughtless and shallow about the 
man who, scorning drawing-room comedy and 
hungry for the raw meat of truth, rejects any 
reality that is too indicative of the world in 
which he lives. The catharsis of tragedy is not 
supplied by hope: it is, on the contrary, the 
extreme of hopelessness in tragedy that is pleas¬ 
ing and satisfying, answering as it does to 
emotions that we feel very passionately our¬ 
selves. When we have indulged them to the full, 
as part of our ration, we can go to the theatre 
next door and watch the tumblers and clowns 
turning these same miseries into farce; hope, if 
we have any, does not come to us out of the 
blackness of tragedy but out of the stature of the 
tragic and the spirited quality of the comedic. 
Hope, intruded deliberately and explicitly, is apt 
to seem what indeed it is—an apology to the 
effete thrown In as an afterthought, or a mere 
gesture of good nature which frees the tragedian 
from his grim mission and invites his audience 
to grant him sympathetic absolution for having 
expressed his hopelessness so clearly. 

T wo West End revivals can help us to 
evaluate die current position of hope. The 
first is Mr. R. C. Sherriff s The Long Sunset, a 
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most amiable play in which Roman landowners, 
long settled in Britain, see the last of their 
protecting legions return to Rome and must 
adjust themselves to the prospect of annihilation 
by invading barbarians. What, in truth, such 
Romans did in 5 di-ccntury Britain, nobody 
knows; but Mr. Sherriff, whose play conceals 
considerable scholarship, assumes that these 
fading Romans were not unlike certain counter¬ 
parts in Gaul—Roman aristocrats turned gentle¬ 
man-farmers and prepared to make a deal with 
one gang of barbarians in order to keep out 
worse gangs. The Romans of Gaul teamed up 
with the Goths to keep out the Vandals; Mr. 
Sherriff’s British Romans team up with the 
Cornish barbarian, Arthur, to keep out the 
Saxons. And so, there we see our Roman selves, 
our togas properly adapted to the British 
climate, shyly parleying on the stage with the 
rough, rcd-bcartlcd hero. We have culture but 
are helpless; Arthur has no culture but has 
Excalibur hanging from his licit. Moreover, on 
a small altar, a small candle burns before a 
small crucifix. 

Mr. Sherriff, it will be seen, has moved with 
the times. When the last curtain fell in journey's 
End, everything fell with it; when the last cur¬ 
tain falls in The Long Sunset, everything is 
due to rise again. For this reason, we enjoy his 
)l.iy—and find its hopefulness completely hope- 
ess. What is .Shalott to us but Guildford—and 
what is Guildford worth? What arc swords and 
red beards to us; what are small candles of 
faith? Most hopeless of all is the fact that we 
arc being referred back to our national infancy, 
cradle of days to come when we would be 
strong, lusty, and successful. The contrast 
between Arthur’s succcss-story and our own is 
so striking that far from inspiring us with 
daffodils, it fills us with sour grapes. The Long 
Sunset is one of those plays that will be revived, 
one predicts, again and again. One is sorry to 
feel that one will not be there to see it. 

The recent revival of Heartbreak House was 
welcomed very warmly because the play, apart 
from its other virtues, ends almost simul¬ 
taneously in a rain of bombs and a note of hope, 
the possibility of the latter, apparently, doing 
much to excuse the probability of the former, 
and the conjunction of the two suiting exactly 
the contemporary taste for impure combina¬ 
tions. Everybody knows that Heartbreak House 
was Shaw’s “Fantasia in the Russian Manner 
on English Themes"; what is perhaps not quite 
so obvious is Shaw’s clear determination to 
obliterate absolut^ Chekhov’s ghastly delicacies 
of tragi<omedy. 'Ine joys of Heartbreal( House 
are the joys of infamous parody and absurd 
mimicry, and the most engaging thing about it 
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is not the author’s exposure of his decadent 
characters but his extraordinary affection for 
them. There is no moment in the play when we 
imagine for an instant that these creatures are 
in any way responsible for the bombs that arc 
to fall upon them—“one might as well try to 
explain the Crimean War by the failings of the 
Pickwick Club,” says the American critic, 
William Irvine. The fiddling that is going on 
while Rome is burning is being done entirely by 
the author: the "Fantasia” is a music of his 
own wits, and the arrival of the bombs serves 
only to bring to an end a conversation that has 
produced as many inconclusive suggestions as 
the author can invent. There was no need to 
provide a note of hope in a play as friendly and 
forgiving as this; the good nature of all the 
characters expresses a cheerful optimism that 
could hardly to carried further without becom¬ 
ing naif. Yet Shaw inserted two such notes. 
The first comes when Captain Shotover indi¬ 
cates that he knows the answer to our troubles; 
begged to provide it, he says, "Learn— miviga- 
tion!" The second comes in the dark of the final 
curtain, with a flute playing bravely “Keep the 
home fires burning.” What possible sustenance 
can be drawn from such irrelevancies? What is 
navigation—assuming it is not the brilliant sea¬ 
manship that has kept Boss Mangan afloat? 
And where sweet singers from Homer to New¬ 
man have failed to improve our prospects, can 
we trust to Ivor Novello? 

“Lead kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom”—it is all very well, but the social realist 
should not oblige his dramatists to head torch¬ 
light processions of rationalists, nor to emit at 
the end of plays muted injunctions to nautical 
symbolism. The very essence of tragedy is doom 


and downfall, and we are surely not so childish 
as to believe that if we conclude our plays on a 
note of hope, we shall better our chances of 
survival outside the auditorium? Or is it sinmly 
that since we have become rationalists we iina 
it superstitious to believe in doom and logical 
to believe in hope? Certainly, another recent 
revival, that of Aeschylu^’ Oresteia, showed 
that most of the critics were too infirm and 
sedentary to march the long distance that 
separated them from classical tragedy. They 
were at pains to point out how very different 
the times were to-day—how little we oclieved in 
omens and curses, what progress our minds 
and institutions had made in the last few 
thousand years, and how well-equipped we were 
to master the providential problems that had 
worried Aeschylus. Domesticated realists to a 
man, they showed that though their power of 
fantasy could rise easily to simple, immediate 
cata.strophes, such as train accidents and burst 
pip)cs, any fate that was ancient, stylised, im¬ 
personal, and inescapable put too much strain 
on the homely imagination. ' 

The reason for this rejection of tragedy is 
simply that we take pride in feeling things 
prosaically and like our drama to be a mixture 
of the mundane and the mawkish. We allow 
hope to slip in as a highlight—which is why 
so many of our plays read like the hoarding 
which Gissing took note of in In the Year of 
Jubilee: 

“Somebody’s ‘Blue’; somebody’s ‘Soap’; some¬ 
body’s “High-class Jams’; and behold, inserted 
between the Soap and the Jam—‘God so loved 
the world, that He gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whoso belicvcth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ ” 


R. S. Thomas 


The Visitors 


Three arigels came to me— 
But what did they say ? 

I have neither the time 
Nor the skill to tell yon. 

For if I began now 
And covered many pages. 
The long silence would come 
Before you had learned half 
Of what the first angel said. 
Bending over me like a tree, 
Leafy hand on my shoulder. 


Whisper, as of the buds’ swarm. 
Teasing the strict ear. 

And that was only the white angel; 
There were still the two dark ones. 
Invisible ngw, who spoke slowly, 
Patient of the hand’s translation. 

If the fingers were not busy 
With their unending report 
Of what the first angel said 
Between the hiving of the buds 
And the mind’s tasteless honey. 
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International Comm entary 


Duel with a Shadow 

By Richard Lowenthal 


T he weird events 
that took place at 
the XXIInd Congress of 
the Soviet Communist 
Party, and the subse¬ 
quent appearance of new 
rifts within the Sino- 
Soviet alliance, mark a 
true turning-point in the 
history of both the Soviet 
empire and the interna¬ 
tional Communist move¬ 
ment. Unless I totally misread the signs, they 
also mark a turning-pot t in the personal his¬ 
tory of Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev—the 
end of his dream of achieving world hegemony 
by pushing the expansion of the Empire and the 
Movement on separate but parallel lines. It was 
by fulfilling that dream that he had hoped at 
last to outgrow the haunting shadow of Stalin 
—and the shadow has proved too big for him. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the party 
Congress brought any weakening of Khrush¬ 
chev’s position inside the present Soviet leader¬ 
ship, as some of his Western admirers seem to 
have feared on rather insufficient grounds. The 
basis for his control of party and state was 
solidly laid five years ago with the election of a 
Central Committee dominated by his nominees 
at the XXth Congress. Ever since he defeated 
his “Stalinist” rivals in the party presidium with 
the help of that Central Committee during the 
great crisis of June 1957, he has been the uncon- 
tested victor in the struggle for Stalin’s succes¬ 
sion. All that could be asked from the XXIInd 
Congress in that field was that it should conse¬ 
crate Khrushchev’s triumph by the final and 
formal condemnation of the “anti-party group” 
that had dared to lift their hands against him 
(there had been no opportunity for that at the 
extraordinary XXIst Congress of 1959, no gen¬ 
eral report of the Central Committee was ren¬ 
dered), and that it should make a further 
contribution both to the re-education of the 
hierarchy of party and state in a post-Stalinist 

S irit and to the renewal of the personnel of 
at hierarchy. This the Congress accomplished 
with dutiful unanimity and according to plan. 


For there was a planned element in the pro¬ 
ceedings which has since become known as 
the “second dc-Stalinisation”—though in the 
public mind, this has by now been entirely over¬ 
shadowed by the unplanned drama which was 
superimposed on it. As articles in the Soviet press 
showed on the eve of the Congress, Khrushchev 
intended to use it not only for a final 
settling of accounts with his defeated opponents, 
but for emphasising the principles underlying 
the difference between Stalin's method of 
government and his own. That was the mean¬ 
ing of the claim in the new party programme 
that the Soviet Union had now ceased to be a 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” and had 
become a true “people’s state,” accompanied 
by the statement (in the Congress issue of the 
Moscow Communist) that this transition might 
have been accomplished twenty years earlier but 
for Stalin’s personal rule. The charge that Stalin 
unnecessarily perpetuated his autocratic rule at 
a time when all “hostile classes” had been 
successfully liquidated was brought not only 
in order to make the “democratic” merits of 
his successor shine all the more brightly against 
this dark background, but also in order to make 
the whole army of Soviet bureaucrats under¬ 
stand that the red change—a change not from 
dictatorship to democracy, but from mass 
terrorism to normality and from the whip of 
forced exploitation to the lure of economic in- 
■ centive—was irreversible. Khrushchev has long 
been convinced that the modern Soviet society 
of to-day cannot be kept going by the same 
primitive and brutal methods by which its in¬ 
dustrial apparatus was first created, and that 
officials who cannot or will not learn the more 
difficult techniques of leadership and adminis¬ 
tration required for the new stage will have to 
go, even if they faithfully repeat his every 
word. Dc-Stalinisation, to him, has meant 
chiefly that. 

Yet to accomplish these eminently reasonable 
and by now highly conventional objectives, it 
would not have been necessary to dig up the 
dead past in order to bury it once again. There 
was no need to re-tcll publicly the horrible story 
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of Stalin’s crimes against his closest associates, 
to recall the killing of the flower of the Red 
Army on the eve of Hitler’s war, to produce 
the evidence pointing to police connivance at 
the murder of Kirov which thus became the 
pretext for starting the trials of former leading 
Bolsheviks. There was no need cither to remove 
the dead tyrant from his honoured place at 
Lenin’s side, or to re name the city (and even 
the battle) of Stalingrad. Re training of the 
Soviet Communist party machine and adminis¬ 
tration required tnat the myth of Stalin’s 
infallibility should be deflated, that his achieve¬ 
ments should be placed in historical perspec¬ 
tive. It did not require that the chief architect 
of the Soviet Union’s present power should be 
publicly dragged through the blood and mud 
on which he built it. Nor did Khrushchev him¬ 
self think so before the Congress: nothing in 
the preparations, nothing even in his own open¬ 
ing reports indicated such an intention. 

This, then, was the unplanned drama of the 
Congress. And it arose not from the internal 
problems of the Soviet Union, but from the 
fact that the long-festering dispute with 
Communist China got out of hand. It started 
when Premier Chou En-lai, leading the Chinese 
delegation, reacted to the first moderate attacks 
on Stalin’s memory by laying down a wreath at 
his tomb: from that moment, the transfer of the 
body from its showcase became inevitable. The 
image of the former ruler had to be spat upon 
because the Chinese had turned it into a banner 
for their attack on his heirs, 

T here is dialectical irony rather than 
logical nece.ssity in the fact that the Chinese 
Communists should have emerged as the post¬ 
humous defenders of Stalin, to whom they owe 
less than any other party in the Soviet bloc. Mao 
had gained full control of the Chinese party 
only behind Stalin’s back, at a moment in 1935, 
during the “Long March,’’ when communica¬ 
tions between Moscow and the Chinese Red 
Army were temporarily interrupted. He had 
used it to educate his cadres in distrust of 
foreign models and rejection of Stalin-type mass 
purges. His first “rectification of thought’’ of 
1941 was a kind of de-Stalinisation avant la 
letlre. And he had conquered state power, not 
unlike Tito, without substantial Soviet help and 
only by defying Stalin’s advice at the decisive 
moment, wnen he launched his final all-out 
offensive in the civil war. 

Later, the Chinese Communists reaped sub¬ 
stantial benefits from Stalin's death, gaining 
important changes in the highly unequal treaty 
of alliance that was the best he would grant 
them in 1950. It is true that they warned against 
the drastic form of Khrushchev’s de-Stalinisa- 


tion in 1956, correctly foreseeing the danger 
which so sudden a break in ideological 
continuity might spell for Soviet authority and 
therefore for the unity of the bloc. But it is 
also true that they approved the substance of 
Khrushchev’s attempt to overcome Stalin’s 
“great Russian chauvinism,’’ to grant more 
autonomy to the satellites* and to win back the 
Yugoslavs, Hence during the critical period in 
1956-57, when both Soviet control or Eastern 
Europe and Khrushchev’s control of the Soviet 
party hung in the balance, the Chine.se Com¬ 
munists used the full weight of their intact 
authority to support both. 

Yet from the moment when Mao, at the 
Moscow international conference of November 
1957, deliberately assumed the role of the most 
active sponsor of the unity of the bloc under 
Soviet leadership, he seems to have considered 
that this would entitle him to increased in¬ 
fluence on Soviet policy in the future. For the 
first time, China had successfully intervened in 
the destinies of a part of Europe. Would not 
her continued material dependence on Soviet 
aid henceforth be balanced by the ideological 
dependence of Stalin’s inexperienced successor 
on the proven wisdom of Mao.? But Khrushchev 
did not .see it that way. Once the acute crisis 
in his East European empire had been over¬ 
come with Chinese help, he felt no need for 
further Chinese advice on what he regarded as 
his own affairs. Nor was he willing to pay 
heed to Chinese interests where they collided 
with Russia’s own. 

It was this sharp disappointment of Chinese 
hopes for increased economic, diplomatic, and 
military support from the Soviets that led to 
the first major disagreements between Mao and 
Khrushchev during 1958. Soviet investment in 
the improvement of Russian and East Euro¬ 
pean conditions increased and aid-agreements 
designed to acquire goodwill among the un¬ 
committed states of Asia gained in importance. 
But the Soviet failure to grant the massive new 
credits needed to tide China over the critical 
period of her industrialisation greatly con¬ 
tributed to push her into the adventure of the 
“great leap forward’’ and the imposition of 
“people’s communes” throughout the Chinese 
countryside. While Khrushchev, conscious of 
the new relation of forces between Russia and 
the West that had come about with the advent 
of the intercontinental rocket, embarked on a 
world-wide offensive, he remained careful to 
limit the risk of an armed clash with the United 
States by alternating the creation of crisis with 
offers of summit meetings, the language of 
threats with that of co-existence. This caution 
first led him to offend Mao by temporarily 
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agreeing to discuss the Middle Eastern crisis 
of that summer at a summit meeting called in 
the framework of the United Nations Security 
Council, and later to let him down by his 
refusal, during the bombardment of Quemoy, 
to supply him with guided missiles equivalent 
to those given by the Americans to Chiang’s 
forces. 

To the Chinese leaders, deprived of scope for 
similarly flexible tactics by their lack of diplo¬ 
matic relations with the principal enemy, and 
deeply immersed in the clTorts and sacrifices of 
their domestic revolutionary upheaval, the 
cautious egotism practised by the Soviets at 
their expense seemed evidence that Khrushchev 
and his team were .sadly lacking in the spirit 
of international solidarity and revolutionary 
militancy—hence unfit for the leading role in 
the "socialist camp” and the international Com¬ 
munist movement for which Mao himself had 
cast them. They prepared to challenge that role 
by ideological arguments. By September 1958, 
the Chinese claim that the “people’s com¬ 
munes” were an application of the supposed 
Leninist principle of “uninterrupted revolu¬ 
tion” and a short-cut on the road from the 
lower “socialist” to the higher “communist” 
stage, implied that while the Russians were 
looking for comfortable resting-places on that 
road, the Chinese were hurrying ahead and 
overtaking them. In the following months, the 
Soviets replied with a vigorous campaign 
against the utopian concept of achieving full 
communism before a stage of economic abun¬ 
dance had been reached, and with developing 
their own concept of moving towards com¬ 
munism on the basis of the most developed 
modern technique. Under the pre.ssurc of this 
criticism and of the severe practical setbacks 
suffered by the “people’s communes,” this first 
Chinese challenge had to be withdrawn by the 
turn of the year. At the XXIst Congress of the 
c.p.s.u. in February 1959, Chou En-lai recog¬ 
nised that Russia alone had started on the road 
to the higher stage, and was rewarded by a 
new agreement on economic aid. 

T he conflict revived, however, in a 
more acute form in the winter of 1959-60, 
owing to Khrushchev’s visit to Eisenhower, his 
summit preparations, and his hardly benevolent 
neutrality in China’s quarrels with India and 
Indonesia. This time the Chinese, now 
thoroughly alarmed, were not content with 
working out a theoretical position for chal- 
lenging the leading role of the Soviet Union: 
they were openly seeking to recruit allies within 
the international movement. At leadership 
meetings of various international front organisa¬ 
tions (the World Peace Council, the World 
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Trade Union Federation, the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee, etc., as well as at a meet¬ 
ing of the Warsaw Pact), the Chinese criticised 
the Russians for their “un-Marxist” illusions 
about the possibility of securing peace by agree¬ 
ment with Eisenhower, and their “opportunist” 
tendency to subordinate their support of revolu¬ 
tionary movements and “wars of liberation” to 
the tactical needs of their diplomacy of co¬ 
existence. Finally, they chose the 90th anniver¬ 
sary of Lenin’s birth in April i960 as an occasion 
to publish their arguments in a whole series of 
articles. 

The platform from which the Chinese attack 
was launched, of uninterrupted revolution at 
home and unlimited support for revolution 
abroad, was Trotsl^yite rather than Stalinist in 
inspiration. Yet to the Stalinist remnants in 
Rus.sia and the Soviet bloc, any powerful voice 
that raised doubts in the Leninist orthodoxy of 
Khrushchev and his team must have been more 
than welcome. Moreover, they disliked many 
of the same things which were now criti¬ 
cised by the Chinese—Khrushchev’s personal 
diplomacy with its necessary pretence of 
believing in the fieaccful intentions of the other 
side (“whitewashing im|XTiaIism and deceiving 
the masses about its bellicose nature”)—his woo¬ 
ing of “bourgeois nationalist” dictators with 
offers of economic aid—his “softness” towards 
the Yugoslav “renegades.” As for the Chinese, 
they might hope to find truly congenial allies 
among Asian or Latin-Amcrican Communists 
thirsting for “wars of liberation”; but in Russia 
and Eastern Europe, the Stalinist remnants 
were their only hope. 

In fact, it may now be regarded as proven 
that the alliance between the Chinese and the 
“Stalinists” had been formed by April i960, if 
not before. At the XXIInd Congress Mr. Ilychcv, 
one of the newly-promoted secretaries of the 
Central Committee of the c.p.s.u., disclosed 
that on the same occasion when the Chinese 
started their public campaign, the goth anni¬ 
versary of Lenin’s birth, Molotov, then Soviet 
Ambassador in Outer Mongolia, submitted to 
the M0.SC0W Communist an article on similar 
lines—a curious case of the master’s spirit mani¬ 
festing itself simultaneously in Peking and 
Ulan-Bator. Khrushchev took the point. During 
the next few weeks, Molotov was recalled. 
President Voroshilov, the last undisclosed 
member of the Stalinist former majority of the 
party presidium, was encouraged to retire from 
all his offices, and Pravda suddenly published 
the anti-Stalinist epic of the poet Tvardovsky. 

E)uring the same period, the Albanian Com¬ 
munist leaders first showed their defiance of 
Khrushchev’s leadership. Hoxha and Shehu, it 
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may be assumed, had never wavered in their 
gratitude to Stalin, whom they regarded as the 
liberator of Albania from Yugoslav domination, 
and to whom they owed their personal triumph 
over the pro-Yugoslav group of Koci Xoxc 
inside the party. They had distrusted Khrush¬ 
chev from the moment of his first visit to 
Belgrade, and had quietly and successfully 
resisted his efforts to rehabilitate the executed 
Xoxc and to change the Albanian party leader¬ 
ship in the interest of licttcr relations with 
Yugoslavia. When, in 1958, party tics between 
the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia were severed 
again, they had eagerly used the opportunity 
to denounce their arch-enemies once more as 
“imperialist agents," just as China did, and had 
been with difficulty persuaded by Khrushchev, 
when he visited Albania in 1959, to tone down 
the violence of their anti-Yugoslav campaign. 
But up to 1960, they had never openly and ex¬ 
plicitly criticised the policies of Khrushchev or 
the decisions of the XXth Congress, Only when 
China started her attack on Soviet foreign 
jiolicy did the Albanian Stalinists come out into 
the open, flatly refusing to support the pro¬ 
posals for an atom-free zone in the Balkans 
put forward on Soviet instructions by other 
members of the Warsaw Pact. At the Bucharest 
conference of ruling Communist parties in June 
i960, when Khrushchev tried to force the 
Chinese to withdraw their criticism, the 
Albanians openly sided with the latter and 
helped them to insist on the calling of a world 
conference which subsequently met in Moscow. 

I N RAISING their challenge to Soviet inter¬ 
national leadership, the Chinese Communists 
clearly did not want to break up the alliance. 
They wanted more Soviet support, not less. But 
neither can they have expected that they would 

S lickly or easily supplant Soviet leadership— 
e greater power and older authority of 
Moscow precluded that. They must have 
counted on a prolonged ideological tug-of-war, 
in which the alliance would continue without 
a clearly established leader, and Chinese in¬ 
fluence in the world movement would gradually 
increase from one compromise to the next. 

But if that was their aim, it seems clear in 
retrospect that they made any prolonged period 
of suen “divergent unity” (in the striking phrase 
of Professor Brzczinski) far more difficult by 
their alliance with the Stalinist remnants in 
Russia and the Soviet bloc. Khrushchev, too, 
was certainly interested in maintaining the 
alliance and could be expected to make some 
concessions to Chinese pressure, as indeed he 
did in his behaviour on the international stage 
during the months preceding last winter’s 
world conference of Communist parties, and 


also in some of the formulations adopted at 
the conference. More important, he explicitly 
renounced the Soviet Union’s claim to its tradi¬ 
tional “leading role’’ in the Communist world 
movement, thus recognising the limitations im¬ 
posed on his international authority by Chinese 
opposition and the need for continued adjust¬ 
ment of policies to meet new situations. But 
he could not be expected to tolerate continued 
“Stalinist” defiance within his own power 
sphere. 

Even before the Moscow conference, a bid to 
remove Hoxha from the leadership of the 
Albanian party had been made by pro-Soviet 
elements; it was forestalled by a purge of the 
Central Committee and arrests of important 
officials. After the conference, Hoxha had his 
policy approved by a party congress, and the 
arrested men were executed after a show trial 
for alleged conspiracy with Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and the United States. As these events pro¬ 
ceeded during 1961, Moscow stepped up the 
pressure by stopping economic aid, cancelling 
credits, calling home the submarines based in 
Albania, and finally recalling all Soviet and 
Soviet bloc technicians. But a Chinese aid- 
agreement and Chinese technicians stepped into 
the breach as far as possible. The Chinese 
leaders thus indicated itieir determination not 
to abandon the first small European country 
that had sided with them—in other words, to 
maintain a permanent challenge to Khrush¬ 
chev’s authority even within his empire. 

Khrushchev’s public attack on Albania in 
his opening speech at the XXIInd Congress, 
and Chou En-tai’s rejection of that attack must 
be understood in that context. The Soviet leader 
was not really, as has been said, making a 
“veiled attack on China” by criticising Albania: 
he was warning China that he would expel the 
Albanian Stalinists from the fold, whether 
China liked it or not—that he might tolerate 
rolonged differences with his Chinese ally, 
ut not a Chinese faction within his own back¬ 
yard. Chou En-lai’s reply was a counter-warning 
that China would not accept the legitimacy of 
any expulsion from the “socialist camp”; and 
his deposition of the wreath at Stalin’s tomb 
was an open challenge to Khrushchev’s legiti¬ 
macy even in Russia itself—an attempt to con¬ 
jure up the ghost of the Soviet past against the 
Soviet present. The shadow of Stalin had sud¬ 
denly come alive again, and it had assumed the 
features of Mao. • 

It was at that moment that the quarrel got 
out of hand. Each side had been determined 
to avoid a break, but each side had counted 
even more on the other’s need to avoid it, and 
on the limits that would impose on its actions. 
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Each had thus more and more committed its 
prestige in order to impress the other and force 
It to retreat; and each had thereby made it in¬ 
creasingly difficult for itself to retreat for the 
sake of unity. Mao had tried to demonstrate 
that Khrushchev could not force an approval 
of his "anti-Stalinist” line, and in particular 
the expulsion of the Albanian leaders, on the 
international movement against China’s will; 
even after the Moscow Congress, he sent the 
Albanians a telegram praising their “correct 
policy” and hailing them as close brothers 
within the “socialist camp.” Khrushchev had 
tried to demonstrate that he was free to take 
what action he liked against the Stalinist rem¬ 
nants in Russia and the Soviet bloc, whether 
China approved it or not; in the end he had 
no option but to break diplomatic relations with 
Albania before it had been condemned by any 
international Communist conference—something 
not even Stalin had done. While the Chinese 
Communists were exhibiting Stalin’s picture 
along with those of Marx, Lenin, and Mao, 
and while Stalin statues were falling on 
Khrushchev’s orders all over Eastern Europe, 
Khrushchev found himsdif forced to out-Stalin 
Stalin in his own methods of conducting his 
conflict with a small Communist country. 

T o UNDERSTAND the full impact of these 
events on Khrushchev’s Russia, one has to 
recall the basic concept of the relations between 
the Soviet empire and the Communist world 
movement with which he set out, and its con¬ 
trast to the ideas and practice of Stalin.* During 
a long reign in isolation Stalin had acquired the 
firm conviction that no progress of Communist 
world revolution was either likely or desirable 
unless it coincided with the territorial aggran¬ 
disement of the Soviet empire: the action of the 
Communist parties abroad had to be strictly and 
openly subordinated to the interests of the Soviet 
fatherland, because the interests of world Com¬ 
munism were simply identical with the growth 
of Soviet power. Hence while Stalin expanded 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union and subjected 
a number of neighbouring states to its control, 
he warned against the decisive moves of the 
independent Yugoslav and Chinese revolutions, 
and distrusted the new regimes after their vic¬ 
tories. His rigid identification of the Communist 
cause with the cause of the Soviet Union made 
it impossible for him to recognise any indepen¬ 
dent allies, any truly equal partners within his 
“camp.” It was this that led to his conflict with 
Tito, and despite his realistic caution in his 
dealings with China would sooner or later also 
have led to conflict with Mao. 

•See "The Changed Antagonist,” Encounter, 
Jan. 1961. 


Khrushchev, coming to power in a very 
different situation, started with a much more 
confident view of the strength and nature of 
independent revolutionary forces. He drew from 
the Chinese experience the lesson that Com¬ 
munist revolutions could and would occur 
parallel with, but independent of, the direct 
increase of the power of the Soviet Union, and 
that they could immensely add to the total 
strength of the “socialist camp.” He concluded 
that such independent revolutionary regimes 
would have to be treated as equal partners, and 
that even the satellites should be granted in¬ 
creased autonomy to make the rising “socialist 
world system” more attractive. Hence he put 
relations with China on a new basis in the 
autumn of 1954, moved for reconciliation with 
Tito in 1955, and proclaimed from the platform 
of the XXth party Congress in 1956 the doctrine 
that each Communist party was free to find its 
own road to power. 

Khrushchev did not abandon this outlook 
even after he had used armed force to keep 
Hungary within the Soviet empire, and after 
his hope of winning Tito back as an ally had 
been disappointed. He made a point of pre¬ 
serving normal (and at times even friendly) 
diplomatic relations with the Yugoslav govern¬ 
ment even while attacking its “revisionist” 
ideas, thus underlining the difference between 
his methods and Stalin’s. While pursuing his 
own imperial interests with scant attention to 
the complaints of his Chinese allies, he accepted 
their persistent nonconformity without undue 
irritation. Even difficult allies, to him, were 
primarily a source of strength. 

For uliimately Khrushchev’s whole vision 
of the world relation of forces, and of the March 
of History towards the world wide victory of 
Communism, hinged on this belief in the funda¬ 
mental harmony between the interests of the 
Soviet Union and the development of indepen¬ 
dent revolutionary forces all over the world. 
It was by the dynamics of revolution that the 
balance of terror between the super-powers 
could be most easily by-passed, and thus the 
actual balance of power tipped In favour of the 
Soviet camp without war. 

It is, of course, unlikely that Khrushchev was 
ever so naive as to believe in the official doctrine 
that no differences of interest could arise 
between states governed by Communist parties. 
But he seems to have been confident that, once 
the equality of the partners was recognised in 
principle, any differences could be adjusted 
without major strain because of the over¬ 
riding importance of the common conflict with 
the non-Communist world. What he failed to 
foresee was that the very ideological tie on 
which he relied to ensure Ac adjustment might 
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prevent it—by turning the limited conflict of 
interest into an all-out ideological struggle for 
leadership. 

Yet this is what has happened. The Sovict- 
Chinese dispute has got out of control not 
because the differences of interest between the 
two great Communist powers were unbridge¬ 
able in thcm.sclvcs, but because the struggle was 
conducted in an ideological form which came 
to involve the prestige of cither regime to the 
point of no return. From the moment that 
the Chinese leaders allied themselves with the 
Stalinist remn.mts in Russia and the Soviet 
bloc, Khrushchev’s imperi.il power was at stake. 
He had to choose between observing the new 
rules of an international movement no longer 
controlled by Russia alone, which meant wait¬ 
ing for the verdict of an international confer¬ 
ence in which the Chinese might wield a veto 
power, or creating an accomplished fact by the 
use of Russian imperial strength. Inevitably, he 
chose the latter. By breaking relations with 
Albania without waiting for her international 
condemnation, he admitted that his belief in 
the necessary harmony of Soviet and world- 
('ommunist interests had been mistaken, and 
that once placed at the cross-roads Khrushchev’s 
Russia, like Stalin’s, would put her own power 
first. 

I N admitting the failure of his funda¬ 
mental concept of the advance of world 
Communism, in accomplishing the break with 
Albania and accepting the risk of a break with 
China for the sake of Russian im^icrial interests, 
Khrushchev has, I believe, critically weakened 
the dynamic power of Russia’s thrust towards 
world hegemony. He can no longer count on 
running the empire and the movement in 
double harness. He has opened the road to new 
and as yet unforeseeable autonomous develop¬ 
ments in all those Communist parties that have 
the inner strength for a new departure. But 
beyond that, he has also dealt a major blow to 
the future of ideological party rule in Russia 
itself. 

lust as, in the international field, Khrushchev 
had believed that he could promote, simul¬ 
taneously and without contradiction, the pro¬ 
gress of independent revolutionary forces and 
the growth of Soviet power, so he has always 
believed that he could work at home simul¬ 
taneously for speedy economic improvement by 
pragmatic reforms and for the preservation of 
ideological party rule. As many observers have 
pointed out. the growth of a modern industrial 
society with highly educated cadres and out¬ 
spoken claims for material improvement, to¬ 
gether with the disappearance of mass terrorism 


from Soviet daily life, has greatly weakened the 
hold of the official ideology on both the masses 
and the intelligentsia, and even the pressure 
towards outward conformity. Yet Khrushchev, 
aware that the party regime requires the ideo¬ 
logical vision for its legitimation, has con¬ 
sistently tried to counter the anti-ideological 
current arising “from below,” from the nature 
of the new Soviet society, by*a conscious effort 
at “rc-idcologisation” from above. Hence his 
interest in a new party programme for the 
“transition to Communism.” 

Yet the belief in the imminence of the world¬ 
wide victory of the Communist movement, and 
in the natural harmony of interests among all 
('ommunist parties and all governments ruled 
by them, is one of the main pillars of that ideo¬ 
logical vision. The events during and after the 
XXIlnd C'.oiigress have undermined that pillar— 
and that at the same moment when the renewed 
bitterness of the anti-Stalin campaign must have 
raised doubts about the essential continuity of 
the party’s policy and principles... and also 
about the nature of a political system that made 
.Stalin’s crimes possible. For the thoughtful 
young generation of Soviet citizens in particu¬ 
lar, the value of the party regime as guarantee 
of alliance with all progressive forces abroad, 
and as trustee for a more just and humane 
future at home is thus put into question all at 
once. 

Of course, Khrushchev’s own belief in the 
party regime will not be changed by these 
events, as his power is hound up with it. Nor 
is that power likely to be endangered while he 
is capable of wielding it. The story of Titoist 
Yugoslavia is there to remind us that a modern 
arty monopoly, even with its international 
acking gone and popular belief in its ideology 
widely undermincci, and even in the absence of 
Stalinist mass terrorism, may cling to power for 
a long time so long as its top leadership stays 
oulw'ardly united under an uncontested chief. 
Rut even under that regime, the blows that 
have broken up its ideological crust may well 
prove the prelude to bolder pragmatic experi¬ 
mentation, particularly in the economic field, 
than in the past. 

From a long-run point of view, Khrushchev’s 
duel with the shadow of Stalin will leave no 
victor—except perhaps the people of Russia. 
For the Stalinist regime, the Stalinist ideological 
synthesis, and the Stalijj image arc shattered 
beyond repair, and Khrushchev has failed to 
replace them by a viable ideological synthesis of 
his own. The full effects of this failure may 
only come to the surface when the question of 
the future of the regime is re-opened; in the 
next crisis of succession. 
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The Type to Which the Whole 
Creation Moves? 

Further Thoughts on the Snow Saga — By Kathleen Nott 


S IR Charles Snow’s views on the Two 
Cultures make me wonder what sort of 
{xroplc he thinks people are. In his Rede lecture, 
he IS trying to be fair to both sides. He finds 
writers and literary academics arc on the whole 
more neglectful, vainly contemptuous, and gen¬ 
erally ignorant about scientists and matters of 
science, than scientists arc about literature and 
art. On the other hand, he shows that among 
his wide scientific aco.'iaintancc he has met a 
few “illiterate oafs” (as N. W. Piric, the biolo¬ 
gist, describes them in a review). For social 
morality and for practical optimism he awards 
higher marks to scientists than to literary people. 
Scientists have the tragic sense of individual 
existence just as much as anybody else, but he 
thinks they arc more inclined and able to sec 
that the world’s garden has to be cultivated as 
well as their own, that the globe has to be cured 
of being poor and sick. He thinks that the way 
to deal with the cultural split is instructional: 
both cultures must be taught about each other’s 
specialities. 

It is this very objective and bchaviouristic 
approach, combined with certain features of his 
later collection, the Godkin lectures, given at 
Harvard, and published as Science and Govern¬ 
ment (O.U.P., 1961) which makes me wonder 
whether he docs not miss an essential part of 
the meaning of “culture”: and whether indeed 
the underlying aim, not perhaps sufficiently 
reflected, is not unification but gieichschaltung. 

To simplify the discussion let me first put 
what seems to me to be the opposing point of 
view, and then consider how far Sir Charles’s 
views on science and the social and cultural con¬ 
tribution of scientists arc incompatible with it. 
To talk about culture, if it means anything, is 
to talk about ways of life: therefore about real 
people and how they live and grow: and thcrc- 
torc about their spontaneous needs both imagin¬ 
ative and moral. In other words “culture” refers 
to values at least as much as to knowledge. The 
unification of culture is as much as anything a 


moral question; and in early education we need 
to be helped over our very old and very bad 
tendencies towards philistinism, and contempt 
of whatever the other “side” may be. This is 
much more important than being given a smat¬ 
tering of “appreciation” of other subjects which 
we shall forget as soon as we leave school. 

If it is to be fruitful then, discussion about 
culture should really be about different kinds of 
mind or persons, as much as about different 
kinds of behaviour. 

It might seem unfair to Sir Charles to claim 
that he has not given its due to moral imagina¬ 
tion. Surely he has gone out of his way to 
emphasise the social urge of scientists: their 
characteristic concern with the priorities, the in¬ 
escapable problems of hunger and disease? But 
the idea of moral “priorities” (very usual with 
sociologists) needs pondering: for the obverse of 
priority is just adjournment. The theory behind 
this idea is that when the ideological structure, 
whatever it is, has been moved into position, 
the problems of morality and art will be seen 
to be well on the way to solution. Historically, 
the connection does not seem to have been quite 
so automatic. 

In Science and Government Sir Charles gives 
his reasons for believing that we want more 
scientists at every level of our administration. 

I do not find all his reasons either convincing 
or clear. Anyone, certainly, can sec that we need 
scientists to advance and even to maintain our 
material and technical civilisation. But Sir 
Charles himself says that scientists arc not neces¬ 
sarily good administrators. And even in tech¬ 
nical situations which may be literally a matter 
of life and death for the rest of us, the chances 
that their judgment will be wrong seem to be 
about fifty-fifty. The earlier, and the best, part 
of Science and Government is an account of the 
battle between two views of the proper concen¬ 
tration of war-effort—radar versus strategic 
bombing—and of the manoeuvring for prestige 
and power of the two men, Tizard and Lincie- 
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mann, who represented them. Lindcmann won 
this batdc and was proved by subsequent experi¬ 
ence (too late for too many people) to nave 
been wrong (here I am referring merely to his 
mortality-arithmetic). It is pleasant to note that 
this part of Science and Government reads like 
good fiction: it is perhaps not without signifi¬ 
cance, since Sir Charles has a stake in each 
culture, that his treatises can read like novels— 
and sometimes his novels like blueprints. 

But the story of wartime intrigue seems to do 
little to support Sir Charles’s reasons for want¬ 
ing more scientific underpinning of the social 
and administrative structure. The overriding 
reason is that we need, and apparently lack, 
“the gift of foresight.” (This is a reference to 
the old Icelandic character, Snorri.) And like the 
old Men of the Sagas, we may perish if we do 
not develop this foresight. 

Scientists, Sir Charles claims, tend to be 
future-directed men and to have the sense of 
new knowledge to come. This sounds unexcep¬ 
tionable; and if we agree with Sir Charles that 
most of our art is existential, and that it ought 
not to be, we can see the value of this balancing 
factor. (But many people think that when 
artists are being “existential”—that is, when 
they are concentrating on what they believe that 
they actually sec—they do better than when 
they arc being future-directed, or Utopian, 
unless they arc oeing at the same time satirical.) 

We must remind ourselves that, on Sir 
Charles’s evidence, although scientists may have 
“the sense of new knowledge to come,” they 
are not always good at making use of it and 
that, although when they have the foresight, 
their experience tends to bring it out, “most 
scientists possess nothing of this foresight.” 

Sir Charles puts forward some imaginary 
heckling against his own case, which can be 
summarised as follows: Should not the future 
bring some limit to the pursuit of affluence and 
material possessions? And should not keeping 
the peace have the highest priority (or. Should 
the future be there?). He replies that he is 
“familiar with those questions”—and has some 
sympathy with some of them, and also that 
‘‘There is a lot of truth in some of them”: but 
that we must not “shrug off our sense of the 
future.” 

I N A MORAL and imaginative .sense, however, 
what is the future to be about? And what is 
the human contribution of scientists to be if 
their traditional values of scientific integrity and 
freedom are to be prevented from functioning 
fully, as seems to be the case? For example: 

In more liberal days... scientists tended to 
assume... that science could only flourish in tte 


free air. I wish it were so. [But] unfortunately, 
the constraints of seaccy, diough th^ disturb 
the comparative judgment, do not disturb the 
scientific process. 

Surely this is of practical as well as of moral 
importance? 

Let us admit that Sir Charles has seen more 
than most people of the actual behaviour of men 
on mixed scientific and political committees. It 
still looks as if he has had an attack of Estab¬ 
lishment True-Blues: that he is taking an ex¬ 
cessively cowed and fatalistic view of our 
existing administrative and social structure and 
of its power and right of stifling principle and 
courageous criticism. There is a difference 
between the Laws of the Medcs and Persians 
and the Laws of Nature. 

In Science and Government, after the excel¬ 
lent narrative description of the battle of Tizafd 
and Lindcmann, we arc given a neat summary 
of the actual types and relations of govern¬ 
mental committees: followed by the remark that 
this structure 

is independent of the objectives, which may be 
good or bad: it is simply the way men have to 
operate, in order to get anything done at all.... 
So far as I have been able to observe anything, 
this is how the world ticks—not only our world, 
but also the future world one can imagine, justcr 
and more sensible than ours 

How has Sir Charles been able to “observe” 
this future world? And if we must all, 
scientists, politicians, and the rest of us, accept 
this committee-man’s doom-laden morality, and 
not prepare for a better future by the exercise of 
moral judgment and evaluation in the present, 
how can he think that there is any chance that 
it will be “justcr and more sensible than ours”? 
Docs not the future, if any, depend on what we 
think is worth while now? (Sir Charles himself 
wonders whether he is “becoming... too much 
in love with an old country’s predilection for 
checks and balances.”) 

But “this is the way the world ticks”—and in 
the same paragraph there is evidence that Sir 
Charles thinks we must not only take it but 
like it: for he continues that his view of Real- 
politic is not meant as Satire. Satire is cheel{, 
he informs us. This odd remark is accorded a 
footnote which does not wholly illuminate it. 
It was contributed by Lady Snow, and Sir 
Charles adds that it scots to him truer the 
more he thinks about it. Satire “is the revenge 
of those who cannot really comprehend the 
world or cope with it.” 

Satire is cheel^^: one imagines the lurking 
shade of Voltaire and a brisk schoolmasterly 
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In Honour of GP GOOCH 
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not be honoured by a collection which 
includes such names as Butterheld, 
Langer, Barraclough, Toynbee, Mario 
Toscano, Macartney, Ritter Renouvin, 
and Baumont, among many others; 
... a collection which Introduces the 
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Muggeridge & Snow 


MuGaBHiDCE: Non/, Charlei, you, because you're 
a scientist [I u/as trained as a scientist, but 
have not been one in a professional sense 
for a long time. —c. p. s.], you have this 
idea, as I understand from your writings, 
that one of the failings of our sort of 
society is that the people who exercise 
authority, we'll say Parliament and so on, 
are singularly unversed in scientific matters. 

Snow: Yes, 1 thinly this is a terrible weal^ness 
of the whole of Western soaety. and one 
that we're not going to get out of without 
immense trouble and pain. 

Mugcebidce: Do you mean by that that, for 
instance, an M.P. would be a better M.P. 
if he knew a bit about science? 

Snow: I think some M.P.s ought to kpow a bit 
about science. They’d be better M.P.s in 
the area where scientific insight becomes 
important. And there are quite a number 
of such areas. 

Muggeridge: What worries me about it is this 
that, as I understand contemporary science, 
there are very, very few great experts, and 
the rest of us could only at best hope to 
have a smattering. 

Snow; But we could have a smattering in the 
same sense that a large number of Members 
of Parliament have some smattering of, say, 
law or economics, and it would be ex¬ 
tremely valuable if some had that same 
smattering of natural science. 

Muggeridge: Yes, I’m trying to rack brains 
now to think of politicians who’ve had a 
bit of science and the only one that occurs 
to my mind is the derisory figure of Ramsay 
MacDonald. Hadn’t be been trained in 
Chemistry? 

Snow: 1 think he may have been. Cripps, you 
know, had been trained in Chemistry, and, 
in fact, did a small amount of research and 
so, very oddly, did John Anderson, l^xird 
Waverlcy. 

Muggeridge: Did he? 

Snow: Yes. There are a few of them. 

Muggeridge: I didn’t k»ow that. But... 

Snow: But may I give an example why I think 
it’s important? The whole of what we can 
think of loosely as the Western authorities, 
the people in power, made a fatal decision 
in 1 ^ 4 '), or a decision so nearly fatal that 
it’s going to take us a long time to recover 
from it — that, in fact, they would have 
such a predominance of power through 
nuclear weapons that they needn’t take any 
other kind of weapons very seriously. The 
whole of Western strategy was based upon 
these great big bombs, and that was 
strengthened slightly when the thermo¬ 
nuclear bomb came along. If, in fact, there’d 
been any adequate number of scientists in 
governing circles at that time those 


decisions could simply not have been made 
—because everyone kiu^tv, who had any 
kind of scientific foresight, that this mono¬ 
poly was a very temporary thing, a matter 
of a few years at the very most. That 
would have altered the major strategic 
decision without any question. 

Muggeridge: Of course it seems extraordinary 
that nobody told them that. 

Snow; They were told. But I mean to say it 
was the sort of thing that people who have 
not got science in their hones find extra¬ 
ordinarily hard to believe. 

Muggeridge: / must say, on your side, one of 
the most extraordinary statements in this 
extraordinary age that I’ve ever heard was 
when Earl Attlee said about the atomic 
bomb that when the decision was taken to 
drop it no one had ever mentioned the 
word "fall-out" to him. 

Snow: Yes, it is. As you kt^aw, I was there • 
when that was said, and I fust almost fell 
off my chair. 

Muggeridge: IPs astounding. 

Snow: Yes. 

Muggeridge: How you feel that this would be 
corrected if, in the ranks of Parliament, 
there were a certain number of people who 
were versed sufficiently in all this? 

Snow: Well, 1 won’t say it would be corrected, 
but it would stand some chance of being 
corrected. We shouldn’t have the same cer¬ 
tainty of error. We should at least have a 
possible chance.... 

Muggeridge: Of course they would only be 
people who knew very, very little, wouldn’t 
they? Because isn’t it true of science that 
now to know really anything about a sub¬ 
ject it’s a kind of lifelong,.. 

Snow: Well, not quite. If it were as customary 
to do a degree in science as it is in, say, 
classics or history, and then go a little 
beyond that, you’d have people who would 
have every chance of making decent 
scientific judgments. 




iNfuGGERiDCE: One of the most fascinating things 
you wrote, in my opinion, was the account 
of the row between Undemann and 
Tizard. Rows are interesting, aren’t they? 

Snow: Rows are interesting, yes, and this was 
a classic row. 

Muggeridge: Now the net or moral of this row 
was that we must have more scientists 
around in importanf positions, and Alan 
Taylor, I thought not unreasonably, said — 
well, if these two are the chaps we’re going 
to get, let’s have less. 
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Snow: The joke is against me there, I accept. 
I chuckled when I read Taylor's review, 
and of course the point is well taken and 
true. Yet I don’t budge from my essential 
point. Let’s forget the row, which really 
was picturesque but not fundamentally 
significant. I still think that if we got the 
scientists, not engaged in rows, in our 
governmental areas, that they would pro¬ 
vide foresight that most of us don't possess. 

Mucceridce; Of course Lindemann, I suppose, 
had, at one point, a stronger position than 
any man of science has ever had. 

Snow: He must have been the most powerful 
scientist that has ever lived, yes, must have 
been. 

Muggeridoe; And, as I understand your account 
of it, in some ways this was for ill, not for 
good. 

Snow: Yes, I think, I think many people would 
say that. 

Miiggerioge: Now how are we to protect our¬ 
selves against that? 

Snow: I thmk there we’re all clear, or any of 
us who’ve thought of it, it’s very bad to 
have one person of scientific ability in a 
group with no one else of scientific ability 
or kt’owledge. That is, one scientific over- 
lord is very dangeious. 

Muggeridge: Because he might be wrong. 


MuGGERiDtJE: Now, Charles, you are, obviously, 
less like a Communist than most people 
one could meet, being an intensely in¬ 
dividualistic person, and yet, in a way, I 
notice that you’ve become a bit of a hero 
in the Soviet Union. 

Snow: Yes, that is so. [This sounds intolerably 
immodest, in cold blood. I meant that I 
was one of the Western writers of whom 
they might have heard .— c. P. s.] 

Muggeriuge: / mean.... 

Snow: No, that is so, no. 

Muggeridge: / mean it in no derogatory 
sense — 

Snow: No. 

Muggeridge: —but merely that you are one of 
the people for whom they have great 
regard. 

Snow: Yes. 

Muggeridge: Now how do you account for 
that? 

Snow; / think they kpow that I’m very fond of 
them. I love Russians, by and large. Saying 
you love a country is, of course, ridiculous, 
but I love most of the Russians 1 \now. 
I’m very interested in what they’re doing, 
and I think they would feel, and I hope it’s 


true, that I’m more detached, more anxious 
to find out how it really works and not 
how it’s supposed to work than most people 
from the West. 

Muggeridge: Do they publish your bookt? 

Snow; Yes, 

Muggeridge: And enjoy them? 

Snow: Yes. 

NIuggerioge: .dt least read them. 

Snow; So they sayt 

Muggeridge: So they say I Yes. In other words, 
it’s rather interesting that the Soviet Union, 
in this sense, has changed, that whereas 
before its favourite people were, more or 
less, avowed Communist writers. 

Snow: Yes. 

Muggeridge: This seems to, as far as outside 
Russia is concerned, this seems to, would 
you agree that this has changed a little? 

Snow: Oh, that is changing pretty rapidly. It's 
changing, not very rapidly, but at a con¬ 
siderable pace. You see, Graham Greene is 
very well k^own in Russia, and Graham 
is no more a Communist than.... 

Muggeridge: He’s certainly not, certainly not. 

Snow: And it’s interesting that a Catholic 
writer, even in his Catholic books, gets a 
good deal of interest and attention. Cronin, 
of all extraordinary people, of course— 

Muggeridge: Really! 

Snow: —is the most popular writer, most popu¬ 
lar foreign writer, of the Soviet Union. 

^^UGGERIDGE; Extraordinary! 

Snow: That Tve never got any Russian to ex¬ 
plain to me, but it is true. 

Muggeridge: How extraordinary! They’re all 
translated into Russian. 

Snow: Yes, yes. And they are, they are making 
a very serious attempt, now, to translate 
most people whom they think reach a high 
standard, a highish standard, who are not 
actually, in their sense, really hostile. That 
is they wouldn’t publish people whom they 
would call Fascists. 

xMuggeridge: Mm. 

Snow: That would certainly be true. But that 
said, I think they’re in many ways much 
more open-minded than we are. 

Muggeridge: Could you imagine yourself living 
happily in a Communist society? 

Snow: / think so. It would depend a bit on 
what I, on my particular profession. You 
mean me as.... 

Muggeridge: Yes, you as you. 

Snow: You mean me as me. 

Muggeridge: You, writer-scientist. 

Snow; Yes, I think so. There are certain things 
which I should find a considerable con¬ 
straint, hut many things which I should 
deeply value. I mean the intensity of the 
moral life in Russia, for instance, is a thing 
which I do value. 
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Mucceridce: If you had to, if somebody said 
you've got to live in America or live in 
Russia for the rest of your days, I mean 
supposing it so happened, which would 
you choose? 

Snow: Well, that is very difficult. You see I 
happen to love America and hjiow it rather 
unusually well for an Englishman. As you 
\now, the last year I spent much more 
than half my time there, and so much of 
the American life I kjiow is enormously 
attractive. For instance, I love their passion 
for ideas, just as I love the Russian passion 
for ideas, and, of course, there is the great 
advantage that in America you’re tallfing 
in your own language, and in Russia you're 
not, which would be a serious point in 
favour of America. But I thinly, to be 
honest, I could be very happy in either of 
them. 

Mucceridce: You wouldn't be worried by the 
various arrangements whereby certain boo\s, 
certain ideas must not be propounded. I 
mean we'll ta^e a simple thing lH^e 
Lysenkfl, or something li\e that, that 
wouldn’t really worry you? 

Snow: Oh, I should be worried, but then almost 
every Russian I \now is worried. 

Muggeridge: But you thinly you could ma\e .... 

Snow: / thinl {.... 

Muggeridge: ... mal{c terms with that? 

Snow: Well, I should be constantly cross, but 
remember I’m constantly cross with various 
aspects of my own society. 

Muggeridge: You regard being constantly cross 
as a sort of normal condition. 

Snow: ... oppressed irascibility anyway. I don’t 
thin\ that would worry me. I thinly what 
would worry me a good deal would be that 
I should find my painting friends having 
to do their real stuff on the side and pro¬ 
duce rather bad academy pictures to make 
a living. That is the \ind of thing which 
worries a great many sophisticated and in¬ 
telligent Russians. 

Muggeridge: How Left would you regard 
yourself politically, Charles, in terms of our 
set-up here? 

Snow; Well, I thinly the word's almost ceased 
to have meaning in our set-up here, hasn’t 
it? I mean it’s perfectly reasonable to be a 
Conservative in the present flavour of the 
Conservative Party {of the front bench of 
the Conservative Party at least), or a mem¬ 
ber of the Labour front bench, and there’s 
almost nothing between it. For certain 
things I believe, as a matter of fact, that 
the Conservative Party could have done 


and in some ways have done slightly better 
than the Labour Party would have none for 
ten years. 

Muggeridge: But you haven’t, in the context 
of this country, got any very strong political 
feeling? 

Snow: No, not in the context of this country, no. 
In a sort of world context, certainly yes. 
That is, I am strongly for the poor. I mean 
I’ve never forgotten that was poor. It 
seems to me that a world where one-third 
is living pretty nicely and two-thirds are 
half-hungry and dying much too early — 
that’s a condition which none of us can 
ta\e complacently, indeed none of us ought 
to tahe at all. 

Muggeridge: Do you thinly we could cope with 
that, do you thinly we could correct that? 

Snow: It's perfectly within man’s power to cor¬ 
rect it, if only Russia and America were 
not quarrelling. 

Muggeridge: Are they going to go on quarrel¬ 
ling? 

Snow: I believe not, but on that I'm more 
optimistic than most people. There are so 
many forces making for a ditente that I 
believe, in spite of all the evidence, that ifs 
nicely to happen. 

Muggeridge; Would you agree with me that 
these two regimes, which are normally 
accepted as representing the two opposites, 
on examination, have enormous points in 
common? 

Snow: Oh, anyone who has lived in those two 
countries knows that. We’ve both spent 
some time in both, and that is a thing 
which just hits you in the eye. 

Muggeridge: That is exactly what I feel. I 
feel that if these two countries go to war 
it’ll be a unique war in history because 
they'll be going to war about the same 
thing. 

Snow: That... 

Muggeridge: / mean ... 

Snow: They’re both ideological. They’re both 
enormous societies. They've both had a 
frontier within quite a recent time. They’ve 
got the same delightful qualities in many 
ways, a much greater directness, for in¬ 
stance, than we have, on the whole, a much 
more spontaneous response to life. All that 
I think is true. 

Mugceridce: So that the weird thing is that 
as political tension mounts the similarity 
becomes more marked. 

Snow: Yes. It is a love-hate relation. 

Muggeridge: And d’you think they’ll ever, 
love will ever emerge? 
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Snow: / thin\ there’s not much hope for, at 
least our part of the world, the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, unless it does 
emerge. Of course the staf^es now are pretty 
high. 

Muccekidgb: What are they? 

Snow: Well the stages are roughly some sort of 
patched-up friendship or annihilation for 
this country. And by annihilation I'm not 
using a figure of speech. I mean annihila¬ 
tion for us, and very serious destruction for 
both America and Russia. 

Mucceridce: / mean you, as a scientist, take 
the view of the more alarmist people about 
what nuclear warfare would mean. 

Snow: No, / didn’t say there’s going to be a 
nuclear war, 

Mucoeridoe: No, but I mean if there were. 

Snow: If there were a nuclear war, the damage 
that can be done to Russia and America is, 
I think, tlightly exaggerated. I believe that 
with all the resources of destruction that 
they both have they probably couldn’t kHi 
off more than perhaps a quarter of each 
other's population. But, this country seems 
to me in a unique, and not enviable, posi¬ 
tion, that of all the countries in the world 
we should really lose perhaps ninety per 
cent of our population. That wouldn’t be 
true of Prance and Germany. We're fust a 
supply base, not easily captured by ordinary 
conventional troops, and any fust straight 
military thinking would require that we 
were put out of action. 


Mucceridce: One of the things that you stirred 
up waters over, very interestingly, was this 
business of "the two cultures,’’ the scientific 
culture and the humanistic culture. What 
I couldn’t understand is exactly how you 
could have an educational system which 
would eliminate this difference. 

Snow: You wouldn't eliminate it, but you 
could very seriously mediate between the 
two. Indeed, some countries, remember, 
make a much better attempt than we do 
at that. England is a very bad example 
because of our intense specialisation, which, 
again, goes back education, that 

is educating largely a class ilite, which has 
been the pattern until quite recent times. 
But go to a good Hungarian high school, 
for instance, or a good Central European 
high school anywhere, and you’ll find 
people educated very seriously in both 
sides, both these so-called two cultures, 


until they’re t 8 or t^, and people like 
Koestler and Polanyi and fonn von 
Neumann and some of the most brilliant in¬ 
tellects in the world have come out of just 
that education. 

Mucceridce: What is culture, Charles? 

Snow; No, I... 

Mucceridce: It’s a hard one to suddenly spring 
on you. 

Snow: It’s a very hard one. Welt, it means a 
number of things. It means having some 
kind of conception of the works of God 
and man, as it were, the natural world and 
the world of men, and the works of art 
and technology that men have made, I 
think that’s all part of it. Mr. Eliot’s Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture, for in¬ 
stance, wouldn't take me very far. 

Muggehidge: You mean they got towards, but 
they didn’t get there. 

Snow: Yes. 

Mucceridce: / was thinking of it very simply — 
I see mankind as pigs eating in a trough 
and every now ana again a pig lifts up its 
head, and I think the lifting up of the head 
is culture. Would you accept that? 

Snow: That's a very nice figure, that’s a very 
nice figure. 

Mucceridce: Because you've got to eat, haven’t 
you, you’ve got to have your head in the 
trough? 

Snow: Certainly. 

Mucceridce: You know, and that's all power 
and ambition. 

Snow: Certainly, certainly. 

Mucceridce: And all these things are there. 

Snow: Certainly, certainly. 

Mucceridce: But the pig occasionally lifts up 
its head — 

Snow: Yes. 

Mucceridce: —and that lifting up of the head 
is culture. 

Snow: Yes, and on the other hand if you ignore 
the existence of the trough, so to speak, 
then your culture gets completely unreal, 

Mucceridce: And then you get mandarin. 

Snow: You get mandarin culture.... 

Mucceridce : Which is fatal. 

Snow: That's fatal. 

Mucceridce; So I think v/e're rather in agree¬ 
ment on that. 

Snow: We are on that, without a doubt, we are 
on that. 

Extract from transcript of Granada T.V.’s 

recent "Appointment with C. P. Snow’’. 
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request to him to take his tongue out of his 
check and his hands out of his pockets. And 
yet since there are few literary contributions 
which people find more enjoyable, one cannot 
help asicing what is wrong with satire. In fact 
the satirist is the imaginative moral critic who 
says in effect: This may be how men are and 
how they behave, but I will never surrender the 
hope that they might be better, less stupid, more 
willing to mature. 

Far from being cheeky (by which I suppose 
Sir Charles means arrogant, holier-than-thou, 
hypocritically detached from common human 
weakness), the satirist often satirises himself 
(anyway by implication), for his theme is hubris, 
ancl his method is a logical reduction to 
absurdity: an examination, that is, of the logical 
implications of certain beliefs or attitudes— 
Candide is a good example. So is it the matter 
or the manner of satire which is the trouble? 
that it is critical at all. or that it is rude and 
funny? If the latter, logically we must wipe out 
wit and comedy too: a poor look-out for the 
Other Culture. 

I T SEEMS LIKELY, especially if we compare 
his views with those of Dr. Bronowski, that 
Sir Charles has underestimated the probable 
moral and imaginative contribution of the 


higher-order scientific mind to cultural develop¬ 
ment. While Dr. Bronowski shares Sir Charles’s 
opinion that literary people tend to be both 
ignorant and philistine towards the sciences, he 
is very much further removed from the view 
that being able to discuss the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics or effecting some change on 
the purely instructional level, are the most im¬ 
portant needs. He understands, much more 
profoundly 1 should say, that a fundamental 
unification of cultural outlook is what is wanted: 
and that the connective tissue is made of lan¬ 
guage and concept: so that poetry, not visible 
in Sir Charles’s picture, is strictly relevant. 

In Science and Human Values (Hutchinson), 
particularly, he shows that he is concerned with 
moral and imaginative attitudes, which may 
be common to scientists, artists, and ordinary 
men. The scientist’s Truth is a moral and social 
value. The supporting reason is that scientific 
verification relies on a form of social co-opera¬ 
tion which no scientific worker can withhold 
from others. What is important here is that the 
genuine scientist, like the artist, stands for a 
kind of moral and imaginative mind which, for 
quite realistic reasons, implies a certain kind 
of integrity. Whether Dr. Bronowski has com¬ 
mitted himself or not to definite statements on 
the issue, this belief in scientific integrity is not 
really compatible with the lighter view—put 
forward in Science and Government (already 
referred to)—about scientific responsibility to¬ 
wards the nationalistic demand for secrecy. Dr. 
Bronowski sees, in short, that the scientist ought 
to be, not a power-auxiliary, but an adult moral 
influence. His job is not to “govern” society: 
“his duty is to te.ich it the implications and the 
values in his work.” In Sir Charles’s novels, 
where he has given us a detailed account of 
scientists as he has observed them, the picture 
is very different from Dr. Bronowski’s. The 
fatalistic morality seems to be paramount, and 
the “corridors of power” seem to have turned 
into Hampton Court maze. 

Sir Charles is fascinated by the relations of 
intrigue and power in scientific and academic 
life. In spite of the fact, or maybe because of 
it, that petty competition takes up a great deal 
of their time, compared with the problems of 
the outer human world, or even of their scienti¬ 
fic work, the scientists do not often enough 
appear as solid and quirky moral beings. It is 
true that Sir Charles gives his scientists prob¬ 
lems of social morality to bite upon whicn, in 
themselves, must seem to many of us of genuine 
importance. For example, what should be done 
about dropping the bomb they have spent the 
war making, or the problem of secrecy as posed 
by patriotic commitment {The New Men)', or 
the problem of scientific integrity {The Affair)} 
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But this reads generally like a paper-discus¬ 
sion: and weight for weight, the characters are 
in too much of a tizzy about where their next 
honour is coming from. It is instructive to 
follow the careers of one or two of the Snow- 
Saga men between The Masters and The New 
Men, via The Affair, Walter Luke, for one, a 
tough-spoken young prole boffin-Fellow (hardly 
ever with less than four letters to his name, or 
blanks, anyway, for Sir Charles is delicate about 
this) has moved, by way of bomb-research and 
radiation-sickness, to his knighthood. Night¬ 
ingale, whom in The Masters nobody could 
endure, a lonely bachelor reduced to spinstcrish 
spite through having wandered up the wrong 
power-corridors, has not indeed achieved cither 
a title, nor the F.R.S. which has haunted him 
for years, but at least he has a wartime gong 
and the college bursary, plus, what nobody 
could have foreseen, a highly satisfactory wife. 
(For, if his characters have missed the honorific 
bus. Sir Charles will sometimes reward them 
himself, after we have given up all hope, with 
a psychological boost.) And lots of “bright 
young men have made their reputation.” 

But the characters seldom have real insides or 
real and convincing passions; and one wonders 
whether the narrator-device which Lewis Eliot 
provides, is, not so much a convenient god’s 
eye view, as a way of dodging the problems of 
subjectivity, a reversal that is of our whole 
artistic development, towards a more primitive 
or juvenile concern with “humours” or the 
kind of personage one meets in a morality-play. 

The abstract and passionless quality reminds 
one more than anything of Science Fiction or 
the best quality Whodunnit—without the thrills. 
In fact, after reading a good deal of Sir Charles’s 
fiction, one is driven to ponder on Dr. Leavis’s 
insistence on “relevant life,” and the serious 
novelist’s duty to surround his characters 
with it. 

W HAT IS THE LIFE indccd with which 
Sir Charles surrounds his boffins, arts 
men, and bureaucrats? They marry—often diffi- 
cult wives, who arc of course a drag upon them 
—and they reproduce themselves. But apart 
from waiting for their honours, which do not 
always arrive, and having fights on committees, 
they spend an unconscionable time cultivating 
their taste in wine (correctly, one hopes) and 
“presenting bottles” at college do’s. Even with 
a war on they don’t seem to have enough to 
occupy them—Sir Charles cannot find anything 
for Luke to do while his nuclear research is 
held up, except play the piano badly. 

All this Sir Charles views with avuncular 
affection, or sometimes the doom-laden concep¬ 
tion of human nature which makes one think 
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of Wynwood Rcade and the Martyrdom of Man. 
Es muss sein: we have to surrender any belief 
or hope that men might grow up, and become 
less petty and stupid; and no one must shoot at 
anyone for, especially the scientists, they are all 
doing their best. 

As far as committee-fights are concerned, I 
expect that Sir Charles knows what he is talk¬ 
ing about, and that in the novels he gives a fair 
statistical sample; but there are limits to the 
fictional excitement this can provide. Moreover 
it seems that “life,” and therefore “culture,” is 
and always has been in good part about some¬ 
thing else: about the subjective moral struggle, 
the inward battle to become a person, to grow 
up and unify oneself. It docs not matter if this 
has been a record of failure (as in tragedy): it is 
what has been found interesting and significant, 
and there seems to be no satisfactory substitute. 
Poets and artists anyway have always known 
this: and so I am sure have many scientists. 
But I cannot think that the boffin as depicted by 
Sir Charles is the type to which the whole 
creation moves. 

Even if his picture, or rather diagram, of the 
status-struck scientific world, is accurate, the 
best treatment of this adolescent situation might 
well have been satirical. 

There are indeed incidents and comments in 
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the novels which serious novelists (those who 
take, not themselves, but our moral life 
seriously) could hardly treat in any other way: 
and these incidents and comments arc part of 
his whole moral structure. 

In The New Men, Lewis Eliot, having a 
night out at “Pratt’s" with a distinguished Civil 
Servant, thought of 

... my mother. She had been brought up in a 
g.imeKcepcr’s cottage on a Lincolnshire estate... 
she was dead years since, she had not seen what 
happened to me—but just the sight of me with 
Thomas Bevill, in his most jealously guarded 
club, eating with men whose names she had 
read in the papers, would have made her rejoice 
that her life was not in vain. 

One would like to offer a prize for treatment 
of this paragraph in the style, say, of Somerset 
Maugham, Graham Greene, Angus Wilson, or 
a number of other writers as widely different. 
Tender amusement at human foibles might not 
be missing, but satire, in most cases, would be 
part of immediate observation. But Eliot—or Sir 
Charles—looks at the picture as pleased as 
Punch—or Mum herself. 

Or take another paragraph, from The Affair. 
Here the new Mrs. Eliot, 

even after marrying me, and meeting my col¬ 
leagues, and getting a spectator’s view of the 
snaxes and ladders of power... could not quite 
credit it. Her grandfather and great-uncle had 
resigned fellowships over the Thirty-Nine 
Articles... they had both been men of indepen¬ 
dent means_She could not sympathise with 

the shifts, the calculations, the self-seeking of 
men making their way. 

This looks like a woss libel on the many 
poor men throughout history who have thought 
that being self-made means making one’s Self: 
and that the lower kinds of contemporary con¬ 
formity are always a challenge to resistance. 
Does Sir Charles mean that only the Rich can 
afford a Conscience? Or that the spiritual 
reward of striving poor men is to wear a boiled 
shirt in the morm desert? 

We all suffer from snobbery, often from in¬ 
verted snobbery and, at least intermittently, 
from the itch for power and security in any 
form we can grab. But irony or satire is the 
natural, if not the only way, to point the con¬ 
trast between the trivial and intriguing side of 
human nature and its other real potentialities. 

“Satire is cheek” ougljt to be seen in connec¬ 
tion with that Future vmich so deeply concerns 
Sir Charles. The satirist often casts his fable in 
a futuristic form but if he is an artistic moralist, 
he does this, less because he is thinking about 
the future as it may actually turn out, than 
because he is using the possible or imaginary 
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future as a conveniently clear and abstract 
metaphor to illustrate human nature and be¬ 
haviour as it is in our present. An active and 
dramatic portrayal of our characteristic foibles, 
self-deceptions, egoistic anxieties, and greed, 
especially if it appeals to laughter, is a well- 
tested way of trying to influence and strengthen 
our moral choices, so that the future may not 
be empty of moral content. Sir Charles com¬ 
plains of George Orwell that he was one who 
more than most “wished that the future should 
not exist.” But the future docs not exist—yet. 
Orwell may not have liked the look of the kind 
of moral and imaginative future for which man¬ 
kind seems to be bound: but he was more con¬ 
cerned with warning than wishing. 

In the context, not only of Science and 
Government but of Sir Charles’s whole output 
to date. Satire is Chee\ is an integral statement: 
proposing that we should accept uncritically a 
view of human moral capacity at its pettiest 
level. It might be that events will seem to justify 
this view. But one may think that in a cultural 
and moral sense. Sir Charles is indulging in 
that “re-writing of history” which also caused 
misgivings to Orwell. The most creative minds, 
religious, artistic, and scientifle, have gone to 
work on the contrary assumptions—that human 
minds have the chance to grow up into freedom 
and independence, and out of their most grossly 
materialistic preoccupations: that this is what 
human existence is about: and also that it will 
be a continuing battle, not only against the 
deliberate enslavers, but against me moral 
anesthetists who believe in Original Helpless¬ 
ness: or maybe in Aboriginal Sheepishness. 


Tragic Ends 


The Death of Tragedy. By George Steiner. 
Faber, 30s. 

T his is a well-written, well-informed, and 
(in short space) an opulent book, and even 
those who reject its main thesis must certainly 
prize it for the inset estimates of particular 
dramatists. These appear to be written from an 
inexhaustible knowledge of European drama, 
yet at the same time with all the msto of a 
voung theatre-goer. That on Corneille is per- 
naps the best; that on Byron’s plays the most 
unexpected. But the author is far too good a 
critic to make novelty his aim. Where there is 
nothing both new and true to be said, as on 
Racine, he is content to say well what most of 
us already thought. 

The discussion of verse in chapter seven is 
almost equally good. Almost, but not, I think, 
quite. I welcome Mr. Steiner’s rejection of the 
raise poetics with which critics and poets have 
been infected ever since Wordsworth wrote his 
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disastrous passage about diction in the preface 
to Lyrical Ballads. But 1 think he sees only half 
the truth. He sees the distancing and exalting 
power ot verse; but he seems to ignore the equal 
appropriateness of verse—though, to be sure, a 
very diHerent sort of verse—to the coarsest 
humour. Some lyrics in Aristophanes, many 
epigrams of Martial, many lewd limericks of 
our own day, come to mind. The truth seems 
to be that as verse in tragedy makes splendid 
what in prose would be shecrly painful, so 
bawdy verse makes brisk and sportive what, 
without it, would be shecrly hateful. Again, in 
a later passage, where Mr. Steiner very justly 
praises the quality of Yeats’s blank verse, I 
question whether his quotation really illustrates 
it. The last two lines of it, with their artfully 
simple syntax ami their extremely regular 
iambic movement, seem to me to show Yeats 
in one of his unusual Tennysonian moments. 

A few details arc open to dispute. On p. ii 
the letter to Can Grande is attributed to Dante; 
I believe most scholars now think it spurious. 
And don’t we know something more about the 
Athenian audience than Mr. Steiner allows on 
p. 114? Surely Aristotle says somewhere that 
the Many arc good judges of plays? On p. 320 
Milton’s refusal to choose between Ptolemy and 
Copernicus is described as “a gesture both 
serene and sorrowful.” I suggest we should 
rather emphasise the amazing ingenuity 
whereby Milton exploits the poetic possibilities 
of both, evoking by his Chaos all the agora¬ 
phobia and bewilderment of “cuter space” but 
also giving us “hanging in a golden chain” a 
finite, illuminated univeisc which, if imperfectly 
Ptolemaic, is as much a \osmos, an artefact, as 
Ptolemy’s. On the credit side there are felicities 
enough to fill this review with quotations. 
Dryden working over Shakespeare is like “a 
skilful transcription for piano of a complete 
orchestral score”... “the stricter a style, the 
more communicative is any departure from its 
severity”... drama involves “a miracle of con¬ 
trolled self-destruction.” But it is time to turn 
to Mr. Steiner’s real theme. If I express mainly 
my dissents, that is by way of “opening the 
discussion.” I don’t doubt that if he had me 
in the room Mr. Steiner could produce satis¬ 
factory answers to some of them and interesting 
answers to all. 

He says at the outset that when we say “tragic 
drama” we know “not exactly but well 
enough” what we mean. What he clearly means 
is a play with an unhappy ending, arising out 
of the assertion that “necessity is blind” in 
which “the vengeful spite or injustice of the 
gods” somehow “hallows the sufferer.” He has 
every right to define tragedy thus if he pleases. 
Rut he seems also to think that his concept of 


tragedy covers all the works usually called 
tragedies, as if it had been reached by induc¬ 
tion: “the word tragedy encloses in a single 
span both the Greek and the Elizabethan 
example.” But does it, as defined by him? He 
is well aware that we have a happy ending in 
the Eumentdes and something like one in the 
Oedipus at Colonus: but the short paragraph in 
which he attempts to discount these as special 
cases did not convince me. If we had more 
complete trilogies such endings would, I 
suspect, turn up more often: we know that the 
Promethean trilogy ended in reconciliation. 
Even among extant plays we have happy end¬ 
ings in the Philoctetes and the Iphtgenia in 
Taurts. And what of such French plays as Le 
Cid or Esther} 

The moral I would draw is that tragedy, 
taken as a common essence of which .all 
“tragedies” are instances, is a phantom concept. 
They share a common name for historical 
reasons; as the Postlethwaits are all so called 
not because they all exhibit a common character 
of Postlethwaiticity, but in virtue of their 
genetic connections. An Athenian knew whether 
the play he had seen was or was not a “tragedy” 
by far coarser and more objective criteria than 
ours; more as a modern man knows whether 
he has been watching rugger or soccer. 

And in plays with an unhappy ending do 
we always find the “hallowing effect”? Who is 
hallowed in the Agamemnon, the Medea, 
Macbeth, or Phidre} Is the hallowing indisput¬ 
ably present anywhere except in Oedipus at 
Colonus and Lear} 

An even more disquieting question rises in 
my mind. Is such hallowing a usual, or fre¬ 
quent, result of undeserved and irreparable 
disaster in the real world? And if it is not, what 
claim has the art which depicts it to be a 
specially “stark insight into human life”? Can 
we wholly avoid the suspicion that tragedy as 
Mr. Steiner conceives it, is our final attempt 
“to sec the world as the world’s not”? 

The purpose of the book is to account for the 
decay of the tragic drama. The author sees 
clearly that it has flourished only in a few 
periods, so that its existence, not its absence, is 
what really “calls for particular note.” That 
being so, to account for its absence from any 
particular age seems a strange enterprise—like 
asking why some particular man is not six feet 
tall, or a champion sprinter. You could answer 
it only if you knewVhy anybody was, and 
then it would answer itself. But this objection 
is merely technical. If you explain the absence, 
you will, by implication, have explained the 
presence. If Mr. Steiner can show why tragedy 
died we shall know why it ever lived. 
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The best of Mr. Steiner’s explanations, to my 
mind, turns on the loss of an accepted, 
and highly imaginative, Weltanschauung once 
common to the dramatist and his whole audi¬ 
ence. This has no doubt raised difficulties for 
all poetry; but most acutely for the most public 
forms, epic and drama. I would even like to 
add a buttress to Mr. Steiner’s view. He wisely 
admits opera as, in some sort, the i9th<cntury 
successor to, or usurper of, the tragic stage. 
Is it not then highly significant that we find 
tlie nearest approach to great tragedy in the 
first three parts of The Ring which do really 
embody something like a widely accepted myth 
—the philosophy of Keats’s Oceanus, the vague 
evolutionism or developmcntalism for which 
Darwin was later to supply the scientific super¬ 
structure? By the tragedy I here mean the 
tragedy of Wotan who “rises to the height of 
willing his own downfall.” (In Gotter- 
dammerung, recasting old work, Wagner 
relapses both dramatically and musically into 
his earlier and far inferior manner.) 

I am rather less convinced by the role which 
Mr. Steiner attributes to the French Revolution, 
conceived as “a triumph of the militant bour¬ 
geoisie —with its lack of literary background 
and its taste for pathos and happy endings.” 
Many aristocrats have lacked, many bourgeois 
have had, a literary background. Courtly 
romance, no less than popular melodrama, is 
full of pathos and happy endings. There is some 
danger of making “the rise of the middle 
classes” a maid of all work. I have hardly ever 
read a historical book which did not begin by 
telling me that in the period under considera¬ 
tion this ill-defined class was rising into new 
importance. Mysterious body, which appears to 
have been always rising, and working all evil 
by its rise, up to the very moment when I was 
born into itl 

Mr. Steiner also suggests that “the middle- 
class spectator” in the revolutionary period 
wanted escapism in the theatre because the real 
world was then giving him “a surfeit and 
tumult of emotion.” “After the great levies had 
marched and retreated across Europe, the 
ancient balance between public and private life 
had altered.” But docs this apply to England? 
There, surely, no class sha.'cd less in these 
marches and retreats than the bourgeoisie or 
viewed them with greatei phlegm? I doubt, 
furthermore, whether “surfeit and tumult of 
emotion” were so absent from the audience at 
the Globe. In every age the most private life 
will often be surfeited with emotion; and the 
Elizabethans lived under the permanent fear of 
hell-fire, witches, plagues, a second Armada, 
and a disputed succession with a consequent 
civil war. 
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Mr. Steiner is good on the ambivalent rclar 
dons between JRomandcism and tracedy. He 
secs in the Romandcs, on the one hand, an 
“impulse towards drama." But he also sees 
that the essentially lyrical and egocentric char¬ 
acter of Romanticism was inevitably fatal to 
“the controlled self-destruction” which drama 
demands (“Falstaff lives because he is not 
Shakespeare”). I could wish, however, that he 
had not, without qualiHcation, connected 
Romanticism with Revolution as a liberation 
from reason. It was not for nothing that the 
Revolution made Reason a goddess. It atucked 
the ancien regime not only for iniquities but 
for "absurdities” (as the author agrees on 
p. 125). The “reason" from which Wordsworth 
records his liberation in The Prelude is not that 
of Descartes but that of Godwin. 

Once, and I think once only, Mr. Steiner is 
misled into blurring a point by the incisivcncss 
of his own style. In distinguishing “near- 
tragedy”—drama that ends, like Faust or Peer 
Gynt with some sort of redemption—he says 
“near-tragedy is, in fact, anotner word for 
melodrama.” He may or may not be right. But 
the trouble is that “melodrama” is more a 
pejorative than a descriptive term. And I sug¬ 
gest, as a fundamental canon of exposition, that 
a distinction of kinds should never be thus 
combined with a judgment of comparative 
value. This always weakens it and distracts our 
attention. If you say, “This is not port but 
sherry,” you speak to the purpose. If you say, 
“This is not port, but the vile drink sherry,” 
you have introduced a red herring. Tell us 
afterwards how you dislike sherry, but don’t 
mix this up with the distinction. 

It would even be argued that when we are 
discussing the death of tragedy the term melo¬ 
drama needs to be defined with especial care. 
I rather suspect that an extreme sensitivity to 
the charge of melodrama, felt by poet, actor, 
and spectator alike, may be one symptom of an 
ethos which renders tragedy impossible. The 
flamboyant gesture, the uninhibited emotion 
fully articulated in eloquent speech, are suspect. 
They were first driven away by the Victorian 
ideal of the Strong Silent Man and the Stiff 
Upper Lip, and the collapse of that ideal into 
mere cynicism has banished them still further. 
Irony and suspicion have suffered a hyper¬ 
trophy. Tragedy is certainly a very different 
thing from melodrama; but I doubt whether 
those who are not prepared to risk the one can 
ever make, act, or fully enjoy the other. We 
might perha{» describe melodrama as "the 
tragic in exile." It is what happens to certain 
elements of tragedy when they are rejected by 
cultured people and abandooea to the masses. 

C. S. Lewis 
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Bert Brecht 

May I MAKE some comments on Mr. Esslin's article 
[Encounteb, November], "Brecht: Poems and Un- 
poems”? 

/. The first two volumes of Brecht’s Poetns, he 
says, “show evidence of politically motivated 
tampering.” The only evidence he quotes is the 
“Hymn of the Red Army Soldier,” whose omis¬ 
sion from the reprint of Hauspostille was already 
dealt with at some length in his book. 

2. There is an editorial note in the first volume, 
not mentioned by Mr. Esslin, saying that Brecht 
decided to suppress this poem soon after Haus¬ 
postille was first published in 1927. Personally I 
think his executors should have ignored this wish, 
but it is ridiculous to call it “surprising” when 
they do not. Mr. Esslin’s dark hints of dirty work 
in the rearrangement of the volume are un¬ 
supported by any evidence, and seem to me very 
wide of the mark. 

j. Galileo was translated in full by Mr. Vescy 
liecause the executors would not give permission 
for the incomplete Laughton-Brecht translation to 
be printed with additions, as now proposed by 
Mr. Esslin. Messrs. Methuen, intermittently advised 
by myself, thought it essential to have the full 
text. Professor Bentley in his Seven Plays by Bertolt 
Brecht (which gets Mr. Esslin’s unqualified bless¬ 
ing) does not; nor does he print the notes to which 
Mr. Esslin devoted a good part of his previous 
Encounter article. 

4. I have heard the term Versuchehefte used by 
Brecht’s own collaborators, though of course it is 
technically incorrect. I don’t myself use it; how¬ 
ever, if wc are going to be so weightily punctilious 
(“shows a regrettable unfamiliarity witn Brecht’s 
work,” etc.) then let us have Bertolt spelt properly 
(footnote to p. 91 of Mr. Esslin’s article), and the 
right title "Gesang des Soldaten dcr roten [not 
Roten] Armcc” on page 92. 

5. I expect to sec a withdrawal of the suggestion 
that because Messrs. Methuen chose not to include 
any of the earlier and less well-known plays in 
their first volume there is "evidence... of political 
control from a distance.” There is neither reason 
nor excuse for this stupid remark. Methuens were 
(and are) entitled to use any play they want apart 
from unfinished and unpublished works. What 
Mr. Esslin calls "Brecht’s earlier (and, from a Com¬ 
munist point of view, unacceptable) plays” are in 
fact published in East as well as West Germany; 
the French edition, having progressed rather 
further than the English, includes them too. Your 
contributor is certainly aware of this. 

6. True: I wasn’t intending to include Brecht’s 
brief reference to “Malenkov's concept of the 
typical,” or the fourteen-line fragment in which it 
occurs, in my editipn of his writing on the theatre, 
since this not be a straight translation of 
Schriften zum Theater but a new and fuller selec- 
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tion made by myself. There is really no more to the 
reference than that one phrase, but if anybody 
feels anxious about it perhaps he will look it up 
and let me know if he disagrees. 

7. May we look forward to another of Mr. 
Esslin’s annual articles on its omission? Or might 
you. Sir, now decide to rescue Brecht from the 
mud of “the Other Shore” and treat him as a 
subject for criticism rather than ptdemic? 

John Willett 

London 

I HAD THOUGHT that I was attacking the obscur¬ 
antists in East Berlin, so I can’t quite see why Mr. 
Willett feels aggrieved. But in any case, as far as 
I can judge, his protest lacks any substance what¬ 
ever. 

/. Mr. Willett concedes that the omission of the 
“Hymn of the Red Army Soldier" docs show 
evidence of |X)litically motivated tampering in vvhnt 
claims to be a complete edition of his poems That 
1 had also commented in my book on the omission 
of 'lie poem from the reprint of Hanspostille, in 
Brecht's own lifetime, is no reason whatever that 
I should refrain from drawing attention to its 
omission from an edition of the complete poems 
which expressly claims that it includes poems 
omitted from the Hauspostille on Brecht’s own 
editorial initiative. 

If the omission of this, as your readers will have 
been able to judge for themselves, important and 
beautiful poem was the only evidence I mentioned 
in my article, this was merely because I did not 
want to bore them with long and tedious textual 
details. But as Mr. Willett is not satisfied, here 
are some other facts which prove politically moti¬ 
vated tampering. Walter Nubel’s bibliography lists 
six poems written by Brecht between December 
1914 and August 1915 and publishcil in an Augs¬ 
burg paper. They have titles like “German Spring 
Prayer,” “The Ensign,” “The Belgian Field," “The 
Tsingtau Soldier,” and thus are elearly youthful 
patriotic effusions of a schoolboy in the first flush 
of the First World War. They have not been 
omitted as mere juvenilia as the volume concerned 
opens with poems dated even earlier. Why were 
they left out of an edition which claims to be com¬ 
plete? Because they would have revealed that at 
the age of sixteen Brecht still supported the Kaiser’s 
War? Their omission certainly does appear to be 
a piece of “politically motivated tampering.” More¬ 
over, omissions do not tell the whole story. There 
are also a good many instances of cut poems, 
changed titles, publication of the politically more 
convenient versions of poems which exist in several 
variants, etc. As a writer in the Times Literary 
Supplement said (April 14th, 1961): "Any informed 
reader is bound to wonder why (these poems) have 
been left out and how much unpublished work 
may have been overlooked in the .same way.’* 

The third and fourth volumes of the “complete” 

P )cms have appeared since my article was written. 

hey fully confirm the suspicions aroused by the 
first two. Here, ag^in, important poems published 
in periodicals within the period covered have been 
omitted (f.g., Brecht’s beautiful and moving poem 
addressed to Karl Kraus, contained in a volume 


printed in 1934 as a tribute from his friends). 
Others appear in mutilated form (e.g., "Ob Fallada, 
die du hangest,” which is shorn of no fewer than 
26 lines out of the total of <;4 which it had when 
it was published in Die Weltbuehne in January 
1933). Others again appear in the (to East German 
Communists) politically more acceptable versions: 
thus the line of the poem on New York, 
"Versckollener Ruhm dcr Ricsenstadt New York,” 
which, in the first published version ran: “Truly 
their system of society was the best possible 1” is 
here printed in the notoriously bad text of Hundert 
Gedichte (1951) where it has been mitigated to 
“... their system of society was incomparable 1 ” 

2. All this, in an edition claiming to be complete 
and representative, does appear surprising to me. 
I can see nothing ridiculous in my attitude. 

3. Galileo: I cannot see how a reviewer can take 
into .account what happened behind the scenes 
prior to publication of a volume He can only judge 
the finisned book. Hence Mr. Willett’s argument 
may explain whv the book did not turn out as well 
as it was intended. I could merely say that it had 
not turned out as well as I had exfxicted. 

_3. Versuchchefte. This is a grammatical mon¬ 
strosity in German It is impossible as a word 
formation and not only “technically incorrect.” Nor 
did its technical incorrectnc.ss (which shows lack of 
knowledge of German) give rise to my comment 
about its showing unfamiliarity with Brecht’s work; 
this was based on my expectation that people work¬ 
ing on an edition of Brecht’s works should have 
been familiar with the correct title of one of his 
principal publications. 

4. Mr. Willett exfiects me to withdraw 3 remark 
I did not make. I never accused Messrs. Methuen 
of any desire to exclude any of Brecht’s plays from 
their edition. Quite the contrary. I wrote: “One 
must sympathise with the difficulties encountered 
by Brecht’s publishers in the West” caused by the 
fears of Brecht’s executors that they might arou.se 
the anger of the totalitarian regime under which 
they carry on their important and impressive work. 
Mr. Willett himself refutes his own contention 
that the publishers arc operating in complete free¬ 
dom by his remark under (3) that “the executors 
would not give permission for the Laughton/Brccht 
translation to be printed with additions.” So the 
executors do interfere in the work of publishers in 
the West (as is their right). As the edition in ques¬ 
tion lacks any statement of the plan or policy 
behind it and the choice and arrangement of plays 
in it is puzzling (to say the least), and as anyone 
who has ever applied for permission to translate 
or perform the early plays in this country can testify 
that permission is often withheld on the ground 
that the executors would prefer not to introduce 
Brecht by one of his “unrepresentative” works, the 
inference that such considerations on the part of 
the executors in East Berlin might have been one 
of the causes of this puzzling selection seems 
legitimate enough. No reflection on the politics of 
the British publishers is contained in what I have 
written, nor was any such reflection intended. 

5. The matter is ijuite different with regard to 
the passage in Schnften zum Theater in which 
Brccnt quoted Malenkov as an authority for Ms 
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views on socialist realism. I wondered whether it 
would be included in the English edition of the 
book. Mr. Willett now announces that he will 
omit it. I am very glad to learn, and prepared to 
believe him, that he did this quite sponuncously. 
Yet it seems an odd coincidence that the same 
passage has been omitted in the second printing 
of the West German edition too. It seems even 
odder that a translator who was negotiating about 
an edition of the book has been told that this 
passage would have to be omitted. If Mr. Willett is 
as an.vious as he appears to be to submit this 
passage in all its harmlcssness (and it is indeed 
as harmless as could be—but very interesting and 
significant, nevertheless) to the open judgment of 
all comers, I think he should include it—all four¬ 
teen lines of it—in his forthcoming edition I 

If so, I .shall be the first to congratulate him in 
my next “annual article” on happenings on the 
turbulent Breclit front. 

Martin Essun 

London 

Colin Macinnes & the Book Trade 

I AM VERY MUCH in favour of "wild glances” at 
the Book Trade, for they sometimes alight on 
points which those of us who have been maintain¬ 
ing a steady stare for years tend to miss. Any 
degree of light upon its' complexities, any hint of 
a .wlution to some of its problems is assured of a 
welcome and an appraisal. It is always a little easy 
to claim that the trade in which one is personally 
involved is “unique,” but I think that in the case 
of the book trade this is true. In my view it is 
not much good equating it with other trades—even 
one so apparently close as the record industry. The 
book trade demands what might be called an 
intensity of consumer participation which is not 
equalled by any other. The Ixiok trade is not in 
fact one trade but many trades. Each broad cate¬ 
gory of Ixxiks is certainly a distinct and separate 
trade, and it can rca.sonably be argued that each 
new book—of any creative purpo.se or pretension 
—constitutes a little trade of itself, and requires 
the same considerations that many manufacturers 
give to the marketing of the one article which 
can set the pattern of a business for months ahead. 

Colin Macinnes in his “wild glance” concerns 
himself chiefly, and I think rightly, with the home 
trade of “general” publishing as wc call it here, or 
“trade” publishing as they call it in America. It is 
the other aspects of the trade, educational books, 
textbooks, technical books, and the like which are 
responsible for the deceptive air of development 
and prosperity which has proved so alluring to the 
City in this country and to Wall Street in America. 
I'korc are certain indications that all is not so 
happy even before the honeymoon is over. 

The “general” book trade is not, in my view, 
in at all a healthy plight and there would seem 
to be two main reasons. The first is the pre¬ 
posterous over-production of new titles in editions 
whose economic minimum printing is around 
four times what it needed to be before the war, 
even at much increased prices. The available market 
is sim{dy unable to assimilate so profuse a deluge. 


The second reason is not so much the competition 
of other attractions, as the encroachment upon 
available time. I do not myself think that we can 
any longer hope that people will read more; what 
wc have to contrive is that more people will read. 
And not only read but that young people in par¬ 
ticular should come to regard a small, changing 
collection of books in their homes as much a part 
of its cejuipment as the wireless or the “telly,’ or 
a collection of “pop" records. 

If we can approach the problem from this view¬ 
point we find tnat television, for example, becomes 
our chief ally and not our chief competitor. Tele¬ 
vision certainly competes for time, but I think it very 
much encourages reading and I am sure that those 
who are engaged upon the business of broadcasting 
are as anxious as any of us for a healthy book trade. 
They, with us, are dependent upon a literate public 
able to understand the meaning of words. 

The problem surely is that books arc compara¬ 
tively "difficult” and require an effort of will and 
a degree of concentration which neither a pop 
record nor even the most serious of television 
programmes need demand. 

All this I think lends point to what Mr. Mac¬ 
innes has to say. We must somehow attract a new 
public to the reading and buying of books. Most 
of us would agree with his strictures on our book¬ 
shops. Indeed I once made many of the suggestions 
he now makes in a paper to the Booksellers 
Association. It is not conducive to high spirits when 
our leading firm of multiple booksellers announces 
a scheme for the sale of socks, shirts, and tics. The 
difficulty is that the book trade is much under¬ 
capitalised, particularly on the retail side. Mr. Mac¬ 
innes and others tend to assume that publishers 
possess endless resources of cash which they can tip 
into the re-equipment and rejuvenation of book¬ 
shops up and down the land. The fact is that such 
resources arc not there or arc otherwise employed. 
However I do believe with Mr. Macinnes that 
publi.shers will tend to move in, and already 
Messrs Collins control Hatchards and a consortium 
of publi.shers Messrs. Burnous. 

Certainly the book trade is not so complacent 
as Mr. Machines would think, although com¬ 
placency may here and there exist. The next years 
will be difficult and for some (hey may be 
catastrophic. But I Ixlievc that developing factors 
will bring about bencfici.il changes. In the first 
place, new techniques of production should make 
their contribution towards a better “package 
appeal” and will make economically possible the 
production of small editions. Secondly, I am sure 
that our retail trade will somehow evolve to align 
itself with the requirements of the time, however 
beastly these may prove to be. I think too, that 
on the publishing side, young men—and women— 
will in time rebel against the present departmental¬ 
ism inevitable in an era of take-overs and integra¬ 
tion and break away to become the new Capes 
and the new Fabers and the new Gollanczs of the 
future. 

Robert Lusty, 
Chairman 

Messrs. Hutchinson, 

London 
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Theke are some parallels between Colin Macinnes' 
article and one which I contributed to The Boo\- 
teller on 9th October under the title, “Funda' 
mentals of Selling," and in which I wrote: 

Sir Simon Marks would scarce find one good 
marketing man among the lot of us.... Books 
are not necessary? The highest successes that 
modern promotion methods have achieved have 
been to persuade a large section of the popula¬ 
tion that certain commodities are necessary to 
their civilised well-being.... Publishers are pro¬ 
bably the only producers of [luxury or semi- 
luxury] commodities alive to-day who have 
utterly and lamentably f.iiled to endeavour to sell 
them as such.... We have been told that national 
book campaigns arc beyond the means of the trade 
overall and in place of book promotion we have 
a weekly .scries of strangled announcements 
(some with quite appalling typography) which 
publishers are pleased to call advertisements, and 
which many or the public cither never notice or 
still confuse with editorial matter.... 

Mr. Macinnes is right in suggesting that many 
British book.scllcrs are unable to find the capital to 
produce the sort of shops they would (in fact) like 
to have. Booksellers arc not, as he opines, 
"thoroughly defeatist.” If they were, on to-day’s 
niggardly margins, few would even remain open 
and dedicated to their jobs, as they arc. I will not, 
however, encroach upon your space to meet those 
of Mr. Macinnes’ points which close and intimate 
experience in bookselling would show to be un¬ 
tenable. In the main, as I have indicated alxive, 
I agree with him that the problem of promoting 
and selling books qua books is a national one to 
be dealt with on a national basis. As to the physical 
organisation of bookshops, this must clearly relate 
to the type of clientele one hopes, desires, and en¬ 
deavours to attract. A repetition of bookshops 
throughout Britain all looking rather like shaved- 
down Marks 8c Spencers (for whom I have infinite 
respect) is in truth a rather appalling prospect and 
one which would drive many types of customers 
I know not where. 

The one major quarrel I have with Mr. Macinnes 
is in his tendency to wild generalisation: "decrepit 
sales machinery... optimistic ignorance ... total 
lack of .style, alertness, or enthusiasm," and so on. 
May I therefore quietly murmur in the interests 
of fact tliat within the course of 1961 alone, 
Bumpus at least has (a) installed a permanent, 
semi-mobile window display which boldly (and 
tastefully) features four books a month of our 
own choosing; (b) opened a paperbacks lounge 
which we beueve to be one of the best (poor old 
wordi) in the country; (c) inaugurated a Birthday 
Qub for children; and (d) opened a fairly-well- 
advertised subscription account scheme which is 
attracting many new customers who would not 
have wished to open a normal charge account. 
And as for “large sensational photographs," may 
I say that we have currently on display one of 
the largest that it is possible to get into the shop. 

Gordon Grimley 
Bumpus Boo\s, OtmUK 

London 
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Max Hayward writes: “At the end of his article 
On Socialist Realism Abram Tertz wrote: 'Right 
now I put my hope in a phantasmagoric art, with 
hypotheses insteacl of a Purpose, afl art in which 
the grotesque will replace realistic descriptions of 
ordinary life. Such an art would correspond best 
to the mirit of our time. May the fantastic imagery 
of Hoffmann and Dostoevski, of Goya, Chagall, 
and Mayakov.ski (the most socialist realist of all), 
and of many ocher realists and non-realists teach 
us how to be truthful with the aid of the absurd 
and the fantastic.’ 

“Tertz has already illustrated his point in The 
Trial Begins [Encounter, January i960]. But in 
his new collection of five Fantastic Tales, of which 
The Icicle is the most considerable, he has taken 
it a stage further and created a unique style which 
owes as much to surrealist painting as it docs to 
any literary predecessors. The present story em¬ 
ploys what must be a rare device. The story pur¬ 
ports to be written as a kind of message by the 
author to himself in a future incarnation and to 
the girl-friend killed in this, partly as the result 
of the hero’s sudden and disconcerting acquisition 
of the power of second sight on New Year’s Eve, 
We ordinary readers arc involved only in so far 
as any one of us might share in the author’s 
reincarnation, or in some way assist in his search 
for Natasha.... 

"In this collection of new stories Tertz is more 
concerned with abnormal psychology than with 
politics, as he was in The Trial Begins (another 
story. You and 1 , for instance, is a fascinating study 
in paranoia), but he cannot help giving vent to his 
scorn for ideological trumpery- 

“One word of warning: earnest believers in 
the transmigration of souls should beware of 
using The Icicle as a text....’’ Copyright: Institut 
Litteraire, Maisons I.afittc, France (first published 
in "Fantasticzeskijc Soezinnieniya”). 

John Sparrow is Warden of All Souls, Oxford. 
He was called to the Bar (Middle Temple, 1931), 
but has ceased to practise law since his present 
appointment in 1952. 

Index to Volume XVII 

The Index to Volume XVII (July-Dccember, 
1961) is now available and will 1^ senr, free of 
charge, on application to Encounter, 25 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.i. Standing orders for future 
indexes can also be accepted. 

Readers who have previously placed a standing 
order need not apply against as they will receive 
the new index automatically. If this service is no 
longer required, please notify Encounter at the 
above address. 
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Black Ship to Hell 

BRIGID BROPHY 

This original, lively and deeply serious 
book makes an enquiry into civilisation’s 
most pressing problem: violence. 

Miss Brophy maintains that our only 
hope of controlling its destructive 
impulses is to scrutinize them through 
scientific psychology. But it is to art 
t^t the t^k turns for final salvation, 
presenting a perceptive psychological 
commentary on classical and socid 
mythology in our time, incisively 
exposing our society’s hypocrisies about 
religion, killing and s<». Ulus. 50 s. 


The Commonwealth 

PATRICK GORDON WALKER 

The first book on The Commonwealth 
written by a man who has had 
first-hand experience on how it really 
works, as Under Secretary and 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. The subject here is the 
Commonw«ilth as a whole, a “ natural 
unit ” which evolved as a joint product' 
of the member-nations. Iliere is an 
examination of Commonwealth 
operations in eranomics, defence and 
foreign pqlic 3 ^ with a discussion of 
future problems and devel(^ments. 

36 s. 


They Studied Man 

ABRAM KARDINER and 
EDWARD PREBLE 

A refreshing study of the contributions 
by seleaed scientist to the development 
of anthropology and psychodynamics. 
Among them are Darwin, Spencer, 
Frazer and Malinowski, ^ of whom are 
discussed thoroughly. The second part 
of the book contains a lucid, analysis of 
Freud’s work. From their study the 
authors conclude that man can survive 
by inventing new methods and ideas 
when the old ones have failed. 

' zss. 


The New Politics 

EDMUND STILLMAN and 
WILLIAM PFAFF 

America’s post-war policy—the 
programme of defence against Soviet 
aggression by military and political 
amances and economic aid^is, the 
authors maintain, faltering in a world 
in which new powers are growing and 
in which states are indifferent to 
American policies and Soviet claims. 
The authors ai^e fot fundamental 
changes in U.S. foreign policy, calling 
on ^e U.S. to seek a plural world and 
use its resources to develop states 
outside the a>ld waf. 
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The Secret Reins 

Centre 42 


I N 1919 three trade union leaders formed a 
triple alliance in order to make demands for 
improvement from the government of the day. 
The government was Lloyd George’s, a great 
war had just been waged, the state was involved 
in industry and therefore vulnerable. The 
trade unions were the miners under Robert 
Smillie, the Transport & General under Robert 
Williams, the Railwaymen under James Henry 
Thomas—the most formidable industrial alliance 
in British Trade Union history. The threatened 
strike would have succeeded, the state machine 
would have crumbled, bui the strike never hap¬ 
pened. Lloyd George’s appeal to the three 
leaders was shrewd, true, and memorable: 

... you will defeat us. But if you do so have 
you weighed the consequences? The strike will 
be in defiance of the government of the country 
and by its very success will precipitate a con¬ 
stitutional crisis of the first importance. For, if a 
force arises in the state which is stronger than 
the state itself, then it must be ready to take 
on the functions of the st.itc, or withdraw and 
accept the authority of the state. Gentlemen— 
have you considered, and if you have, are you 
ready r 

In May, 1956, the English Stage Company 
mounted the first production of a play called 
Lool( Bacl{ in Anger by an unknown play¬ 
wright named John Osborne. It was a play of 
protest and criticism, a landmark in the history 
of English theatre that a weary, cynical, and 
hungry generation were waiting for. Osborne 
found many social targets to attack. Here is 
one of them: 

fOf Brother Nigel] Well, you’ve never heard 
so many well-bred commonphices come from 
beneath the same bowler hat. The Platitude from 
Outer Space—that’s brother Nigel. He’ll end up 
in the Cabinet one day, make no mistake. But 
somewhere at the back of that mind is the vague 
knowledge that he and his pals have been 
plundering and fooling everybody for genera¬ 
tions. ... But it wouldn’t do for him to be 
troubled by any stabs of conscience, however 
vague. Besides he’s a patriot and an English¬ 
man, and he doesn’t like the idea that he may 


have been selling out his countrymen all these 
yc.irs, so what does he do? The only thing he 
can do—seek sanctuary in his own stupidity. 
The only way to keep things as much like they 
always have been as pt)ssible, is to make any 
akcrn.'iiivc too much for your |)oor, tiny brain 
to grasp. It takes some doing nowadays... but 
he’ll xnakc it alright. And, what’s more, he'll 
do it better ilian anybody else! 

The door was kicked open and an angry 
flood of writing and_ social protest poured 
through. At the basis of this protest was the 
attack on the philistines of all clas.scs. Philistin¬ 
ism bred that sort of indiflerence upon which 
politicians could build their pious plans for 
wars; that inililTcrence over which commercial 
enterprises of the nation could unite in bare¬ 
faced, emotional exploitation. Many voices, 
from university professor to painter, contributed 
to the new thesis and the voices were so loud 
and intelligent that surely it meant a new force 
was arising in the state. A social “strike” 
seemed imminent from such a multitudinous 
alliance! The strike has not happened. 

To-day, five years later, nothing has moved. 
The crust has shifted a bit, a number of people 
have made fortunes out of the protest and some¬ 
where a host of Lloyd Georges arc grinning 
contentedly at the situation. No one had aetu- 
ally said, “For if a force arises in the state 
[status quo] which is’ stronger than the state 
[status quo] itself, then it must be ready to 
take on the functions of the state [status quo], 
or withdraw and accept the authority of the 
state [status quo].” In Great Britain those 
words have no need to be uttered—understand¬ 
ing them is second nature to our society. All 
protest is allowed and smiled upon because it is 
known that the force—economically and cultur¬ 
ally—lies in the same dark and secure quarters, 
and this secret knowledge is the real despair of 
both artist and intellectual. We arc paralysed by 
this knowledge, we protest every so often but 
really the whole cultural scene—particularly on 
the left—“is one of awe and ineffectuality.” I 
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am certain that this was the secret knowledge 
that largely accounted for the decline of the cul¬ 
tural activities in the ’thirties—no one really 
knew what to do with the philistines. They 
were omnipotent, friendly, and seductive. The 
germ was carried and passed on by the most 
unsuspected; and this same germ will cause, is 
beginning to cause, the decline of our new cul¬ 
tural upsurge unless... unless a new system is 
conceived whereby we who arc concerned can 
take away, one by one, the secret reins. 

T he personal question now arises 
which many artists ask themselves: should 
we work out that system? It is a question I ask 
myself. Is it my re.sponsibility as an artist only 
to analyse and complain? 

... Do you know what I finally discovered ? 
li’s all my cyel This notion of earning an honest 
)cnny is all my eye. A man can work a whole 
ifetime and when he is sixty five he considers 
himself rich if he has saved a thousand pounds. 
Rich! A whole lifetime of working in a good, 
steady, settled, enterprising, fascinating jobl 
For every manager in a restaurant there must 
be tw’cniy chefs terrified of old age. That’s all 
we arc—people terrified of old age, hoping for 
the football pools to come home.... 

...So you know who come along? The slop 
singers and the pop writers and the film makers 
and women’s magazines and the Sunday papers 
and the picture .strip love stories—that’s who 
come along, and you don’t have to make no 
effort for them, it comes ca.sy. “We know where 
the money lies,’’ they say, “hell we do! The 
workcrs’ve got it so let’s give them what they 
want. If they want slop songs and film idols 
we’ll give 'em that then. If they want words 
of one syllable, we’ll give ’em that then. If they 
want the third-rate, blusti we'll give 'em that 
then. Anything’s good enough for them ’cos 
they don’t ask for no morel’’ The whole stink¬ 
ing, commercial world insults us and we don’t 
care a damn. Well, Ronnie’s right—it’s our own 
bloody fault. We want tlic third-rate we got! 
We got itl We got it! ... 

... That’s right. I don’t have to do anything 
—except pack up and go home. We’re none of us 
what you could call returning heroes, arc we? If 
only we could squeeze a tiny victory out of it 
all. God, there must be a small victory, some¬ 
where, for one of us.... 

.,. And the horror is this—that there’s a wall, 
a big wall between me and millions of people 
like him. And I think—where will it end ? What 
do you do about it? And I look around me, at 
the kitchen, at the factories, at the enormous 
bloody buildings going up with all those offices 
and all those people in them and 1 think, Christ! 

I think, Christ I Christ I Christ 1 ... 

These are words given to the characters in my 
piays. They are not simply bits of dialogue 


designed to give body to the work, not simply 
ideas I hand on indifferendy to those char¬ 
acters. They are thoughts ^at have seared 
across my mind. What must 1 do now? Is it 
enough to write them and help them on to a 
stage? How must I conduct the rest of my 
life? Have holidays in the South of France, 
amuse my friends at parties, rear children, vote, 
give talks on theatrical history? What can those 
words have meant to me if that is all I do once 
they arc written? 

Let me say straight away that that is all I 
would like to do—visit the world, learn more 
about my craft, write more plays. What would 
be the point? The problem which underlies all 
iny work is the philistinism that breeds the 
sort of indifference that causes the sort of 
tragedy that engages me as a writer—and that 
work is only seen by the few people who 
already know what I’m talking about. It is an 
incestuous circle—must I accept this? I would 
dearly love to; I would give anything to be 
able to convince myself that as an artist I can 
do no more than ply my craft and trust that 
the little ripples my pebble has caused will 
grow in ever-widening circles. I cannot con¬ 
vince myself, because I know, like many other 
artists and intellectuals that, secretly, a host of 
Lloyd Georges are waiting to dismiss me as in¬ 
effectual; because I know that soon, along with 
my contemporaries, our work will be discarded 
as a fashion, having only been seen by a tiny 
portion of the population, no “harm” will have 
been done and the remaining fashion<onscious, 
elite public will be eager to devour the next 
sensation. I try to console myself with the fact 
that all art is an aristocratic pursuit—I agree 
with John Whiting and Benn Levy—that only 
a percentage of society has aristocratic tastes; 
the rest will always be philisdnes. Then I am 
nagged by another doubt—do we really know 
how large that percentage could be? Have we 
the right to organise society on the assumption 
that there arc only a few aristocrats? 

Dave: Don’t moan at me about visions. Don’t 
you know they don’t work? You chili 
you—visions don’t work! 

Ronnie: They io work I And even if they don’t 
work then for^God’s sake let’s try and 
behave as though they do—or else 
nothing will work. 

I cannot give my characters words like this 
and then simply enjoy flattery for being a clever 
playwright. Living would Iw less complicated 
if I could, but I cannot. 
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N eithek am 1 alone in feeling this. If 
this new movement has excited us to 
rebellious words it has also increased our sense 
of frustration, for we know that rebellious 
words are not enough. 

The answer might have been in the work 
of the Arts Council had this council been 
able to rely on its income from any but a 
philistine government. Even then I am not con¬ 
vinced that they would have known how to 
clothe themselves in any but the most for- 
boding and rarefied garments. As it is this 
council receives only million to spend on 
the arts which remain—in the words of their 
1959-60 report—a “novelty” for this country. 
The sculpture of Henry Moore, the painting of 
John Bratby, the plays of Shelagh Delaney, and 
the poetry of Christopher Loguc are “novelties”! 
The Arts Council, through no fault of its own, 
is powerless. By 1961 it had thrown control to 
the wind and used a language which clearly 
indicated its plight. Consider the first sentence 
of their 1960-61 report: “An encouraging feature 
of the effort to sustain the arts in Britain...” 
[my italics]. What a humiliating picture that 
conjures up—the effort to sustain the artsl What 
happened to the protesting voices? Had the 
seductive germ reached them or had they 
humbly learned and accepted the lesson that 
they were powerless to take over the authority 
of the status quo? The Lloyd Georges continue 
to grin. Somewhere there is an answer. 

Let us look, again, very simply at the prob¬ 
lem. There is not enough money being spent 
on the arts; even if there were there is no longer 
the tradition—and we’ll assume there once was 
—within which the arts are considered a normal 
function in society and the artist has a right and 
proper relationship to the community. Raymond 
Williams asks the pertinent question: 

The question is not who will patronise the 
Arts, but what forms are possible in which 
artists will have control of their own means of 
expression, in such ways that they will have 
relation to a community rather tlian to a market 
or a patron. 

It might be possible to find the money if we 
could find a way to re-establish the tradition of 
art in society and return the artist to a rightful 
and respected position. 

The question still remains: is it the artist 
himself who must find this way? I am not sure 
whether he should, I only feci that he has no 
option if he really wants to see a change. The 
new wave of writers has brought with it a new 
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team of impresarios, many of whom are pro¬ 
gressive and have had experience in community 
projects. These arc the people, the organisers, 
who should have taken on this responsibility. 
As it is they have simply entered the com¬ 
mercial race on the principle that "if we want to 
see a change then wc must use the same 
weapons as the people we stand against”! We 
can rely on these people for litdc—as artists wc 
must either listen to Lloyd George and accept 
the situation without complaint, or effect the 
change'ourselves. I think Centre 42 has dis¬ 
covered a way to do this and in assuming, full¬ 
time, the directorship of this organisation this 
is my way of answering “yes” to the question 
“Should wc work out that system?” 

Im order to explain centre 42 we must look 
at the problems confronting another movement 
—the trade union movement. They have a 
problem similar to that of the artist: the problem 
of an indifferent public. The members they 
have arc losing interest in “the literature of the 
rule book and the arts of negotiation” and the 
cry is going up from old members that "there 
arc no young people to take our place.” The way 
in which they arc beginning to answer this 
problem is to hold “Trade Union Weeks”—a 
mixed bag of events from lectures on the in¬ 
dustrial health service to mannequin parades 
and folk-singing evenings. Centre 42, with a 
Council of Management consisting of leading 
trade unionists and artists, aims to establish a 
cultural centre to exist not merely in its own 
right—to play to audiences in the area where it 
is situated—but in such a way as to be able to 
assist, for example, Trades Councils to mount 
something more than a recruiting drive. Here, 
in the form of a recruiting week, is the first 
opportunity to step .out towards a new and 
wider public; w’hy not make the recruiting 
week the occasion for a festival provided by 
the trades council for the community? From 
that point we could move on to festivals under 
the auspices of a borough or county council, a 
large housing estate, a vast factory. A whole 
new tradition could begin. 

We must stop thinking in terms of starting 
simply another little artistic project which 
makes a slight crack in the granite wall; instead 
we need a concept broad enough to bypass the 
granite wall and start a tradition that would 
continue to grow on its own; and—this is im¬ 
portant—a tradition that will not have to rely 
upon financial success in order to continue. We 
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need to think in terms of future generations, of 
creating for them a climate in which the arts 
arc a natural part of their existence; so that if 
this generation did not respond to what we 
were doing, the next one might. It should not 
matter if festivals arc mounted and attended 
by only a hundred people in the first year. We 
have all too often failed in patchwork schemes 
and accepted and retreated under the sneers of 
onlookers who have measured achievement by 
a full house. Art must not ever have, to pay 
for itself, it must just happen: it is an experi¬ 
ence not a commodity. 

Before we had a chance to set up a base, the 
Centre 42 itself, we had a request from a tiny, 
worried trades council in Wellingborough ask¬ 
ing us to help them mount a festival. Without 
money and organisation we accepted the chal¬ 
lenge and the result proved a landmark. A 
handful of trade unionists worked with a hand¬ 
ful of artists and created a festival out of 
nothing. It was not a particularly significant 
cultural event but it was a lesson in co-opera¬ 
tion and an indication of what could happen. 
Since then we have been requested to mount 
six festivals by other trades councils all over 
England. It should not be ncccss,iry to point 
out the implications and potential of this situa¬ 
tion—a movement of people’s festivals seems 
possible. The artist co-operating with the trade 
unionist could easily prove a meeting out of 
which is built the new tradition. The concept 
behind Centre 42 cannot be so wide off the 
mark if this many trades councils in so short 
a time have responded to our ideas. One thing 
is certain—there are now no excuses to lament 
about indifference. We have complained about 
apathy and a section of the community has said: 
“Right! We hear you. We agree to have a fes¬ 
tival and involve our members. What can you 
do?” A challenge has arisen and it seems that 
this is the moment when the artist can take con¬ 
trol of his own means of expression and his own 
channel of distribution. The opportunity has 
been offered, the multitudinous voices have 
been heard. Shall we say to Mr. Lloyd George 
—we have considered and we arc ready? 

T here is one major drawback: we are not 
taking over the state and the resources of 
a state. In other words we have taken to the 
battlefield with only small arms—we have some 
money but more is needed, perhaps from those 
who have made a fortune out of protest I It is 
a problem but at least the position is clear. In 


1962 there will be six festivals, we shall com¬ 
mission a new play for them. If the money can 
be found to make them work then for 1963 
there will be many more requests and we shall 
commission a new play and a jazz oratorio! 
In 1964 a new play, a new musical work, and 
a vast mural for a housing estate. All this for 
festivals run by councils representing a com¬ 
munity and not for London’s commercial 
power-houses. 

If this is an answer that seems all too easy 
it is because, in theory, it is based on a very 
simple framework. A centre that will be a 
pulse, creating work for a series of festivals. The 
problems of organisation arc enormous but we 
have the experience of Wellingborough behind 
us, and the raising of funds will be difficult, 
but the concept remains simple. Neither is it a 
concept that can be left to discussion and judg¬ 
ment in erudite articles. A generation must pass 
before we can make judgments. The cultural 
world is continually talking and arguing about 
itself and its problems—a body 'fascinated by 
its own complexity. Those of us associated with 
Centre 42 feel that in working there will be no 
time for the game of despair and recrimination. 
The festivals are a challenge—the people who 
were considered philistincs may not be philistines; 
perhaps there may be more aristocrats than was 
imagined. No argument in the world could or 
should prevent us from trying to find out. 

After all, what can we lose? Wc can only 
work ourselves to exhaustion’s edge—there arc 
many years left to recover. We cannot make 
bigger fools of ourselves than wc must already 
appear—our quiet wise dignity fools no one. 
Lloyd George grins and knows we are in¬ 
effectual. To nod at his sagacity and gently 
bow to his having won the round again and 
again and again and again is to be sick. No 
wonder the artist is not really a respected person 
in society—he is paid li{)-scrvicc to but he 
accepts the role of clown—even the Arts Coun¬ 
cil is forced to admit that he is nothing more 
than a novelty—he can be dispensed with. 
John Osborne is not a rebel, he is a sensitive 
light-meter that society carries around in its 
pocket. Every so often he is brought out and 
held up to make sure that there’s not too much 
light coming in. This is*true of us all—not one 
of us, yet, is exempt. 

Snarl, smile, or scowl how wc like, gifted 
though we be with the responsibility of a God’s 
insight, we are, at this moment, a harmless 
wave of nothing but luke-warm, delicate air. 
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An Overwhelming Question 


don’t understand you, Rudy. Wc’vc 

I known each other all our lives, and jf 

1 we can’t- 

“VVe have not known each other all our 
lives, Isabel,” he said flatly. 

They were a comical pair at such moments. 
Her speech would suddenly become littered 
with diphthongs and elisions. His became 
hard and flat. A fot;'‘igner listening in at 
these moments might have supposed them 
to have grown up in two dillerent regions 
of the country. But as a matter of fact, she 
had merely assumed the more specially 
feminine and he the more specially mascu¬ 
line form of genteel, city speech as it is 
spoken in the great heartland. And it signi¬ 
fied no more than that they had reached an 
impasse in some kind of argument. Of far 
greater significance was their reference to 
how long they had, or had not, known each 
other.... Sometimes it was she who said 
they had known each other all their young 
lives, and sometimes it was he. Neither of 
them ever meant to say it, but in the heat of 
argument the untruth would sometimes slip 
out. Not very often, but sometimes. Other¬ 
wise, it was acknowledged between them 
that they had met only a few months before 
they got engaged. That was what was real 
and true. Other Isabels and other Rudys 
whom they had known at fourteen, at six¬ 
teen, at eighteen (and even earlier than 
fourteen) had no connection with the 
grown-up and matured Isabel Havens and 
Rudy Banks. 

Last winter, the grown-up Isabel and 
Rudy had fallen romantically and passion¬ 


ately in love at a Hunt and Polo Club dance. 
They said yes to each other a few nights 
later (to each other and to what a lot more 
than just each other) and very shortly now 
they were going to be married—in three 
days’ time, to be exact. Their bond was in 
their present and in their future. Any 
memories they had in common—old aware- 
nes.scs and unawarencsses of each other, 
growing up as they had in the same town— 
were more like memories that each might 
have shared with some other boy or girl, or, 
still more likely, with a succession of others. 
Looking back from twenty and a little 
beyond, all that part of life seemed utter 
nonsense and not to be thought of as in any 
way real. 

“I just don’t understand your attitude,” 
Isabel said, trying to begin the present argu¬ 
ment all over again. Rut again words failed 
her. For a full minute they stood there not 
saying anything. Rudy pretended to go on 
looking at the pieces of Danish glassware 
that had come in recently. (Isabel’s mother 
liked grouping the presents in kinds, and 
as their treasure had accumulated during the 
past eight weeks, Mrs. Havens had managed 
to make this room look more and more like a 
well-ordered coupon store—one for royalty, 
or even celestial beings.) “Lately,” I.sabcl 
finally managed to continue, “lately, Rudy, 
you have treated me like a leper. A mixture 
of a leper and a lunatic. Or a pet that might 
bite you if you didn’t watch out. I am just 
fed up with it.” 

Gently he took her hand, and she at once 
lifted his hand to her lips and kissed it 
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fervently. “Right now,” she said, “even your 
hand is as cold as ice.” 

“It’s cold in here," Rudy Banks said, 
shivering. 

She dropped his hand, and moved over 
to the wall and turned up the thermostat. 
The room was in the hasement of the houjse 
and had its own gas-fired space heater. It 
had been the laundry once, but a dozen years 
back Mr. Havens had converted it, into a 
rumpus room for Isabel and her playmates. 
More recently, Mr. and Mrs. Havens them¬ 
selves had used it for a card-room on hot 
summer nights. And now all the furniture 
except the ping-pong table had been stored 
away and replaced by saw-horses with planks 
laid across them. The improvised tables and 
the ping-pong table and the built in shelves 
held most of the wedding tteasure. 

From the thermostat, Isabel looked back 
over her shoulder at Rudy. He was fingering 
the Danish glass again, but his eyes were 
trained on her. When the gas jet in the 
heater flickered on, she saw him smile and 
shake his head. She said: “You’ll be sur¬ 
prised how fast it will warm up.” 

“You are a wastrel,” he said. “We’ll be 
back upstairs before the blower comes on.” 
He knew all about such heaters. 

“I don’t think we will.” She turned to the 
door that led to the basement corridor, and 
closed it. 

“Isabel,” he said, “honest to God!” 

“I’m serious this time, Rudy,” she said. 
“You aren’t .serious. You may think you 
are, but you aren’t.” He tossed his head 
back and laughed, as though that would 
show her she wasn’t serious. “Look where 
we arc,” he said. “Just consider what the 
possibilities are. It gives me goose bumps to 
think about it. All this glass! And the 
cement floors!” The room was lit by a single 
bright globe in the centre of the low ceiling. 
The crystal, the china, the silverware winked 
at them from every surface and from the 
open shelves. From the far end of the room, 
two brand-new television sets gawked. And 
in a nearer corner crouched an outdoor 
cooker, brandishing its copper and stainless- 
steel accoumcments. 
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“If I’m not serious now,” Isabel said, 
“you’ll never see me serious.” 

“Don’t talk boloney,” he said. 

“It’s not just talk.” 

“Boloney,” he said, still .smiling. He was 
not going to be drawn into more talk. If 
he had managed this long, he could some¬ 
how make it the rest of theTway. She was 
really incredible, but he was confident that 
in another moment or so he could make her 
see what a ridiculous place and time she 
had chosen for this onslaught. 

She moved towards him along the aisle 
between the tables. “Now see here, Rudy. 
We’ve been engaged for three months. 
We’ve-” 

He raised three fingers and shook them 
at her. “And we’ll be married in just three 
days from now,” he said. 

She drew nearer. He retreated around the 
corner of the heavily laden ping-pong table. 
She laughed, but he didn’t feel any safety in 
it for him. She wasn’t conceding anything. 
She was merely humouring him in his play¬ 
fulness. He went round to the other side of 
the table. As he turned the corner there, his 
jacket brushed against a sherbet glass which 
fell against one of its companions and gave 
off an elegant tinkle. 

“You’ll break something,” she said 
sharply. “You know what a clumsy ox you 
are.” It was a sudden change in tactics on 
her part, but he recognised it. She was really 
very clever. She would make him angry, and 
then there would have to be a reconciliation. 
Then anything could happen, anywhere. 

He leaned across the glassware between 
them and gave her a glittering smile. “You 
know how much I love you,” he said. “Why 
are you so silly and persistent? You know I 
am not going to let you have your way.” 

But she had lowered her eyes to the table. 
She didn’t seem to hear him, though of 
course she did hear him. She was thinking 
that probably she wouldn’t have her way. 
She could feel the blood* rising in her checks. 
And she was blaming herself for not realis¬ 
ing weeks earlier that he was consciously 
opposing her. What a dupe she had been! 
How she had let the time go by! Oh, the 
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evenings they had idled away! The oppor¬ 
tunities they had passed up I The kisses she 
had wasted.... 

The space-heater’s fan came on—the 
blower. He heard its soft whirr and then 
almost instantly he felt the new warmth on 
his ankles. It seemed to him that probably 
she would have her way. For there she stood, 
opposite him, a picture of maidenly sur¬ 
render—surrender to his refusal, which made 
her doubly irresistible—her eyes cast down 
so modestly, all her features in a gentle 
repose he had never imagined they had 
resort to, and her face and neck and even 
her bare shoulders pink with blushes. The 
warmth about his ankles rose to his knees. 
Or was he only imagining it.? No, it kept 
on rising. He thought of what it must be 
like to drown—half with horror, half with 
pleasure he thought of it. And now he 
imagined that the whiK of the heater’s motor 
was coming directly from Isabel berself. He 
knew she was going to look up at him in 
another moment, and he supposed there 
might be tears. Then he would drown. If she 
wept—he had never seen her weep, not this 
Isabel—then it would be settled. 

Afterwards, he realised that she must have 
heard the footsteps before he did, and that 
that, somehow or other, was why she never 
looked up. It was the first of the arrivals 
amongst the dinner guests, and they were 
on the basement stairs. Isabel’s mother would 
be sending them down; everybody who came 
to the house had to see the presents. Rudy 
sprinted on tiptoe down the aisle between 
the tables, threw open the door to the corri¬ 
dor, pushed down the thermostat, sprinted 
back along the other aisle to Isabel. Taking 
her in his arms, he kissed her passionately. 
He observed, with relief, that there were no 
tears on her cheeks.... That’s how they 
were when they were discovered by the 
utterly delighted first arrivals. 

It was a fine party that night. After dinner 
they all went dancing. Rudy and Isabel 
were rather quiet throughout the evening. 
They held hands a lot, and kissed frequently. 
But they were noticeably abstemious. Some 


of the young men in the party had a great 
deal too much to drink, and one of the girls 
did. She was Isabel’s cousin who had come 
from out of town for the wedding and was 
staying at the Havens’ house. When they 
returned home at half-past-two, Isabel was 
forced to take charge of her cousin and sec 
her up to bed. Rudy and Isabel said only a 
quick good night at the doorstep. 

H e telephoned at eleven the next 
morning—from his office. Isabel was 
not at home. Her cousin was still asleep, 
but Isabel had risen an hour earlier and had 
gone out by herself for a drive in her car. 
Rudy talked to the maid first, but Isabel’s 
mother got on the upstairs extension and 
dismissed the maid. 'Mrs. Havens said she 
felt she must take this opportunity to tell 
Rudy that she detected a “mounting nervous¬ 
ness” in Lsabel, and she hoped he understood 
it was only to be expected in a bride as “the 
great day” approached. He did, he did—he 
assured her—he did indeed. And she wa.sn’t 
worried, was she, by Isabel’s going out for a 
drive.? He hoped not. He didn’t think she 
ought to be.... Heavens, no, she wasn’t. 
But with so much going on she was merely 
afraid she mightn’t find another chance to 
speak to him privately, etcetera. 

A few minutes later, Rudy stood watching 
them bring his car down on the elevator in 
the parking garage. He drove eastwards a 
few blocks and then turned south. He had 
no particular destination in mind—no par¬ 
ticular purpose. But the car seemed to know 
what it was doing. Was he in flight or in 
pursuit.? he wondered. Or by keeping in 
motion was he trying to stand still.? After 
last night, she might be capable of coming 
to his office—just barely. On the other hand, 
if he were in pursuit the town had grown 
too large during the past five years for him 
to think of looking for her. And it was not 
as though they had a trysting-place. That 
wasn’t in Isabel’s line; Isabel was a born 
homebody 1 Suddenly he began to laugh 
rather hysterically at his own unexpected bon 
mot —a homebody, and he only managed 
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to check himself when he saw two men 
in another car eyeing him curiously. 

Half an hour later, he came on her car— 
her long yellow convertible—parked on the 
edge of the golf course and near the seventh 
green, in Riverside Park. . . . God, he 
breathed. What was she thinking? Those 
moonlight picnics! ... “Get your big toe out 
of the egg sandwiches.” ... Snipe-hunting 

and all that_Jesus, sweet sixteen! ... Did 

she—could she—think those times in River¬ 
side Park meant anything to him or to the 
other boys who went along? Had the other 
girls thought so too—that those playful, 
necking-party picnics were something} It 
seemed an eternity since he had ever thought 
about that summer, the summer when he 
had come home from college and decided to 
try dating some of the younger girls. Had 
she actually been amongst them? Yes, he 
could sec her sitting very near the edge of 
the bluff above the River and holding on to 
a beer bottle and trying to yodel. And pos¬ 
sibly he was the only one near enough to 
her to observe that the bottle, which she 
finally hurled down towards the river, was 
still almost full of beer. 

He parked his car alongside hers and got 
out. There seemed to be no one playing the 
course. He set off in the direction of the 
seventh green, walking south and parallel 
with the bluff. The only sign of life was a 
man riding a big power mower several hun¬ 
dred yards ahead. The grass he walked 
through had already been cut, and black¬ 
birds and pigeons mingled indiscriminately 
in the area. Each time he approached them, 
the blackbirds rose up and moved further 
off. The pigeons waited till he was in their 
midst. His only feeling was one of boredom. 
Such stupid, ugly birds they were. What had 
they to do with him? What had re-visiting 
Riverside Park to do with him and Isabel? 
... He went on, despite himself, knowing 
she would not be glad to see him.... Though 
it was May, the sky was like pale wood ashes, 
with only a white disc of a sun showing 
through the overcast. Along the crest of the 
bluff, a growth of young scrub oak and 
fwcet gum saplings hid all view of the great 
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muddy river that was below. As he walked, 
he kept watching for the opening—the break 
in the growth. He knew it must still be there, 
and at last he saw it. He stepped through, 
and out on to the little point of eroded, red- 
clay earth. 

S HE WAS SITTING vcry* near the edge 
with her plaid coat spread out beneath 
her, and she had on tan Bermuda shorts and 
a white cardig.in. She looked up at him, 
not so much in surprise as in disappoint¬ 
ment. Moreover, her glance accused him. 
Now it was he, wasn’t it, who—by finding 
her here—said they had known each other 
all their lives. But no, his raised eyebrows 
replied, it was she who said so by being 
found here. He sat beside her on the plaid 
coat. Two hundred feet below them, down 
the clay bluff, the ugly, red-brown river 
laboured energetically and scn.sclcssly. It 
spread before them, half a mile wide. The 
flat landscaj^e to the west of it was still 
victim to the last of the spring floods. There 
were islands over there with shapes like con¬ 
tinents, familiar looking but unnamcable 
continents. It was a scene they both felt they 
had always known and never known. 

They were a solemn pair, sitting there; 
they had met this morning in a region 
where they were dead to each other, where 
they must not and could not be otherwise.... 
One summer he had thrown pebbles at her 
window 1 No, it was a lie! But he had. 
“Arc you up there?” 

“I’m up here.” 

“Coming down?” 

“Have to get dressed.” 

“I’ll be on the steps.” 

She was thirteen, and it was almost mid¬ 
night. But he was only a neighbourhood boy, 
and their families were such friends it didn’t 
matter. And he was so much older than she 
was. Why, she was a child. It was like 
having a little sister or^cven a little brother 
to talk to. He did not like her or dislike her. 
She was merely an excuse to keep from going 
on home. When he came pebble-throwing at 
her window he had always been somewhere 
else before. Probably he had spent the even- 
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ing talking with boys his own age and older 
about whether or not one ought to go East to 
college, about when and whcthcr-or-not the 
next war would come, about careers that 
would take them to Africa and South 
America—conversations that ended with 
somebody’s saying; “I’ll do anything so 
long as it takes me away from this hell hole.’’ 
And then on the way home, he stopped to 
throw pebbles at the little Havens girl’s 
window. She and he would sit on her porch 
steps and chatter for half an hour or so. 
With her head of tight, black curls, and 
with her lean, freckled face, and with no 
figure at all yet, she looked as much like a 
boy as a girl. It amused him to talk to her. 
It touched him, somehow. To think that 
two years ago he had been that young! 
Poor child, she had not begun to live. But 
he! Africa ... war ... college ... I’ll do any¬ 
thing so long as it takes me away from this 
hell-hole! 

What he did not know was that at thirteen 
she was already a Roman Catholic nun. She 
was sent by her family to the Methodist 
Sunday School every Sunday morning, but 
that did not alter the larger fact. And at 
fifteen, the summer of the necking-party 
picnics, she was soon to be the successor to 
Maria Tallchief. It was one of those secrets 
that had to be kept from those about you. 
They said it sounded so childish in a girl 
who was already having dates. She had at 
least to try to seem like the other girls. She 
even made fun of her dancing lessons. But 
she knew her worth, and she pitied people 
like Rudy Banks. Such boys were attractive 
to her, naturally. She even envied them. 
They asked so little of life and were able to 
live for the present moment only. (She knew 
about the really wild girls that boys like 
Rudy went out with sometimes.) But how 
would life be bearable without some high 
purpose like her own?... That was at 
fifteen. At seventeen, her purpose was more 
practical, she thought, and again more self¬ 
less. Her destiny, she knew now, was to 
become a social worker. Her heart went out 
to unwed mothers and prostitutes. She read 
serious articles in magazines. Boys like Rudy 


Banks were amusing still, but she knew it 
was a type which the society of the future 
must eliminate. Such men brought about the 
downfall of the very girls she was going to 
devote her life to helping. After an evening 
of dancing in the arms of some Rudy Banks 
or other, after sometimes allowing herself to 
be kis.scd by an especially ardent admirer, 
she felt she could hardly wait to be released 
from thc.se demands which her life made 
upn her. It all seemed very degrading and 
to no purpose. 

What she did not know, of course, was 
that when she was seventeen and Rudy was 
nineteen he was making a fateful decision: 
Should he become a nuclear physicist or a 
professor of [vditical .science.. .. That year 
passed, and by the time he was in law school, 
two years later, Isabel was cngros.scd in her 
serious Junior League work. That year they 
were thrown together on several occasions 
and talked openly, not specifically to each 
other but in groups which included the other, 
about their absorbing interests—law and 
ch.arity work. They typed each other. He 
heard that she was still a puritan. She knew 
about his affairs. But it was to be still an¬ 
other year before they really met. By then 
they were properly prepared for the meet¬ 
ing. Rudy Banks had finished school, and 
Isabel Havens had finished her Junior 
League apprenticeship. The time was at 
hand, the time for each of them to meet the 
right someone, to fall desperately in love, to 
get married. They were a sleeping beauty 
and a sleeping prince waking, conveniently, 
at the same time and in the same place. It 
would have seemed a profanation of the 
miracle to say that in their long sleep they 
had dreamed anything sweeter or nobler 
than the love which they were created for 
and which was going to light them through 
the rest of their waking life. Whoever said 
so was a liar. 

During the half-hour that they sat to¬ 
gether looking at the wide river and its false 
islands, they s|X)ke little. There were no 
ki.sses, and he didn’t even take her hand till 
they rose to leave. The things that they did 
say were only simple things that touched 
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on the dreariness of the scene. It seemed 
wrong, they said, that a brown river could 
not be thought as beautiful as a blue river, 
but the simple truth was, it couldn’t- They 
wondered how it might be to have grown up 
beside a blue river with water so clear that 
you could see right down into its depths, a 
clear river in a well-dclincd channel cur 
between white limestone bluffs and with 
possibly a little green island in the centre, 
very real, and possibly, even, on that island 
the ruins of a small castle for the eye to 
focus on. 

T hat night’s party was out at the 
Hunt and Polo Club. The hostess was 
Rudy’s Aunt Polly—his somewhat youthful, 
not unworldly Aunt Polly Norris. The 
guests were a mixed lot. There were Isabel’s 
attendant.s, of course, including her cousin 
from out of town, who bored everybody 
with her remorse and her total abstinence to¬ 
night. But the party was made up mostly 
from a rather frolicsome, riggish set that 
Rudy felt particularly at home in and from 
a somewhat less youthful but even more 
frolicsome set that his aunt belonged to. 
Isabel’s parents, as well as Rudy’s own, 
decided, wisely, to spend the evening at 
home. They said there had been so much 
festivity already, and there was so much to 
be done to-morrow and the day after, etcetera, 
etcetera. 

It was a fine party, like all the others. 
There was dancing on the glassed-in terrace 
after dinner, which was served at ten—after 
drinks, which were served at seven-thirty. 
The little combo that Aunt Polly had hired 
finished playing at two a.m., as agreed upon, 
and departed. Before three, most of the 
young men, mindful of office desks that 
awaited them just six hours hence, dragged 
their young ladies away from the scene. And 
by that hour most husbands and wives from 
Aunt Polly’s set had taken their leave—to¬ 
gether or separately. Aunt Polly herself had 
already slipped away. 

Isabel and Rudy wandered into die little 
corner of the lounge that the combo had 
occupied. It was just beside the door to the 
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terrace, and it was banked with giant potted 
plants. They sat down together on the piano 
bench. They were holding hands, and with¬ 
out looking at Rudy, Isabel lifted his hand 
to her lips and kissed it—kissed the back 
of the hand, then the fingers. 

“Hey now!’’ he said. 

“Yc.s, hey now,’’ she said, smiling to her¬ 
self, still not looking at him. 

“This morning in the park-’’ he began. 

“In what park.?’’ She went on, smiling. 
“Have you been meeting people in the 
park.?’’ 

“Oh,” he said. “No, not I. Have you.?” 

“I slept all morning,” she said. 

“I was at the office.” 

“Well, then.” 

“Let’s walk some,” he said. 

“Yes, let us do so.” He realised that she 
was faking tipsiness, and an inspiration came 
to him. 

The bar was at the other end of the big 
lounge. They set off in that general direction. 
They moved through a cigarette smog, in 
near darkness. Off at the drear edges of the 
room a few sad, last table lamps were still 
lit. In the mammoth fieldstone fireplace, some 
last embers sputtered and sent up a feeble 
show of sparks. But in the central gloom, 
Rudy and Isabel had to pick their way 
amongst tables and chairs without always 
knowing whether the chairs, or even the 
tables, were occupied by one or more persons. 
As they drew near the bar, they passed one 
final litde company sitting upright around a 
table. Someone in the group said: “Look at 
’em. They’re walking on air.” 

.Someone else said: “They think they’re in 
love.” 

“What do you mean said the first 

voice. 

“I mean ihin}(' 

“What are the odds.?” said a new voice. 
“Has he or hasn’t he?” 

“It’s always even money.” 

“Not in this case. For if he hasn’t, she’s 
the only woman under forty at this party 
he hasn’t.” 

“Arc you speaking from experience?” 

“I’m not under forty.” 
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“Well, she’s pure as the snow.” 

“It’s always even money.” 

Hand in hand, they had moved on to the 
bar. They smiled at each other. He even 
bent forward and kissed her on the lips. 
Then, almost under his breath, he said to the 
barkcep, “Two whiskeys and water- 
heavy.” 

The table behind them was silent. 
Presently the barkcep set two bronze- 
coloured drinks on the counter. A long, low, 
breathless whistle came from the table. Not- 
in-this-case said: “Look, he’s going to slug 
her. That’s the most loathsome sight I’ve 
ever seen.” 

And walking-on-air said: “With the wed¬ 
ding only the day after to-morrow —really 
only to-morrow now!” 

Isabel looked at the drink before her on 
the counter, and then looked at Rudy. He 
gave her his glittering smile. How artless he 
was. Oh, how she lov«-d him for his artless¬ 
ness. She knew all about him. She loved his 
thinking he could use the same smile and 
the same drink for all his purposes. She 
knew who it was that had slugged her cousin 
from out of town last night. She knew how 
he and her cousin had spent that twenty 
minutes when he escorted her to make the 
long-distance telephone call to her own 
hance back home. She believed still that all 
that was all right for him. She believed still 
that she had made a mistake in her self- 
denial; her heart, or her mind, was still set 
upon remedying her mistake, upon breaking 
the solemn resolution which some other 
Isabel, in one of her other lives, had made 
for her. That was still her fierce, firm pur¬ 
pose, her overwhelming necessity even. And 
now something strengthened her resolve. As 
Rudy’s smile faded, she saw a look in his 
eyes that was unbearable to her.... She 
would not serve his purpose. She would not 
allow him to keep the resolution made by 
another Rudy Banks. She would not, on 
their wedding night, be there merely as his 
idealised something or other. 

She took his arm, without ever touching 
the glass set before her—and without his 
having touched his, and led him away into 


the gloom. 

“Did you see her face?” said a voice at 
the table. 

“BeautifulI” said another. 

“Oh, God, now I’ve seen life’s other face,” 
said a man’s voice. It would have been diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish which amongst the other 
husky voices were male and which female. 
"I’ve seen it,” the man’s voice said. And 
then, after a moment, die same voice was 
giving* utterance to a chain of muffled, 
broken sobs. 

“Get hold of yourself, Doug,” said a voice 
that was distinctly a woman’s. “You’re not 
that far out.” 

Two chairs .scraped on the stone floor, and 
the barkcej) was relieved of his neglected 
drinks. 

I SABEL steered Rudy in the direction of 
the nearest door to the glasscd-in terrace. 
When finally they stood in the doorway, 
Rudy drew back. There was more light on 
the terrace than in the lounge, but it had 
been deserted by the guests. He pulled her 
away from the doorway, and they walked 
in the light along the edge of the lounge till 
they reached another door leading to the 
terrace. Isabel stepped out on to the terrace 
alone. Rudy leaned against the door-jamb 
and watched her wandering about out there. 
She had never seemed more maidenly, never 
more womanly, never more desirable, never 
more precisely tlie very girl as she must be. 
He did not know why it mattered so much 
to him, but at any rate he knew that it did. 
He no longer regarded himself as a serious 
person, he had long since come to think of 
himself as a kind of clown and to think of 
his life’s most serious activities as clownish 
acrobatics which he was peculiarly well 
qualified to perform; but there remained this 
one last absurd point of semi-seriousness. For 
it, he was willing to risk Isabel’s most indig¬ 
nant and righteous rage. He was, in fact, 
determined to risk it now, in the light of 
her will to use him in the way she so clearly 
intended, her will to have her cake and eat 
it too, her willingness to make him the 
batdeground of her conflicting purposes. 
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On the terrace, Isabel peered out through Rudy stopped in his deep tracks. For the first 


the glass walls and then gazed upward 
through the glass overhead. “It has cleared,” 
she said breathlessly. “Stars are out.” 

Rudy burst into laughter. 

Isabel seized the latch on one of the panels 
in the glass wall and threw open a door to 
the outside. She gave one little shriek of 
laughter. It seemed half in response to 
Rudy’s laughter and half in response to her 
first breath of the night air—half anguish, 
half dcliglit. Without looking back at Rudy, 
she ran out-of-doors. 

“You can’t go out there,” he shouted after 
her, quickly crossing the terrace to the open 
door. “It’s all a mess!” 


T he mess outside was a very real one. 

The Hunt and Polo had moved its loca¬ 
tion during the previous fall—very late in 
the previous fall. And there had followed 
such a severe winter and such a wet spring 
that almost no work had been done on the 
grounds. Members and their guests still 
came and went, between the asphalt parking 
area and the front entrance to the club¬ 
house, over a series of rough planks laid 
across the mud. 

From the doorway to the glassed-in ter¬ 
race there were not even any planks. When 
Rudy reached that doorway he saw Isabel 
bounding off through the mire with her 
white evening dress pulled up about her 
knees. He gave one regretful glance at his 
patent leather slippers and then set out after 
her. With his first steps he felt the mud 
oozing over the sides of his slippers, and it 
passed through his mind that he, Rudy 
Banks, might end his days a wife-beater! 
He might not even wait till she was his 
wife! Why hadn’t he thought of that solu¬ 
tion before? A beating just might do the 
trick. 

He gained on her rapidly, much more 
rapidly than he had expected or intended. 
She was heading towards the woods that 
began a hundred feet or so distant from the 
clubhouse. As she approached the woods she 
was obviously slowing her pace. Suddenly 


time, she looked back at him. And she, too, 
stopped. But presently, sdll holding up her 
skirt, she began to trot along the edge of the 
woods where the ground was not so soft. 
Rudy remained where he was, lifting first 
one foot and then the other to shake off the 
mud, the way a small dog Vill do. When 
Isabel had travelled about thirty feet she 
turned in towards the clubhouse again. She 
was circling back! Before Rudy knew it, 
she had outflanked him and cut him off 
from any easy retreat to the terrace doorway. 

He glanced to the right and then to the 
left. Isabel was moving towards him now. 
In an open space, several hundred feet tp 
his left, was an assemblage of dark objects 
that he recognised—clumps and stacks and 
bunches of left-over building materials as 
well as certain other bulky objects. His 
choice was between this junk-yard and the 
woods, and instinct told him that he must 
at all costs avoid the woods. He bolted for 
the junk-yard. 

The Hunt and Polo’s new site was ten 
miles further from town than its old loca¬ 
tion, and in conjunction with the move (a 
very profitable move, the old site’s having 
been sold at a fine figure for use as a new 
suburban development)—in conjunction with 
the move the members made one extremely 
sage decision: they entirely eliminated the 
role of horses, hounds, and polo ponies from 
the club’s programme of activities, and so 
were relieved from making any provision for 
barns, paddocks, kennels, or polo field on the 
new site. This was a very realistic step and 
would save them many thousands of dollars 
in years to come. And to placate a few stodgy 
members who disapproved, it was resolved 
that a good many accessories and appur¬ 
tenances from the old installation should be 
brought along to decorate the new site and 
thus preserve some of the old atmosphere. 
If spring would only come, these ornaments 
would be duly set up ih places appinted for 
them by the landscape architect. But, mean¬ 
while, they rested with the remnants of 
lumber and cement blocks in the Club’s 
private junk-yard. And it was in their pre- 
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cincts, on this starry April night, that Rudy 
Banks took final refuge from Isabel Havens. 

Once he had entered that area, Isabel had 
difficulty catching sight of him again. The 
lumber piles and the stacks of cement blocks 
were like so many small buildings with dark 
little alleys of mud between. And much of 
what was brought from the old club con¬ 
sisted literally of quaint outbuildings and 
dependencies—a dovecote, a saddle and har¬ 
ness shack, a two-room playhouse for young 
children, as well as stacks of dog-houses, 
barrels, feed-troughs and drinking-troughs, 
even heaps of gates and rails from the old 
fences—and nearly all of these heaps and 
stacks covered over with sheets of canvas. 
Along the muddy passages between, Isabel 
pursued him doggedly. Or suddenly she did 
an about-face, sure she would run squarely 
into him around the corner she had just 
turned. But he was never there. Soon she 
ceased to imagine even that she had caught 
glimpses of him. She could hear the smack¬ 
ing and sucking of his quick footwork in the 
mud, and now and again she would hear 
him laughing to himself. She heard him 
mutter, “God, what’s this.?’’ Half a minute 
later, she heard him say something like that 
again. And each time, she would presently 
come on the thing she supposed he had 
seen or perhaps even stumbled over—first 
an iron hitching post, next an old mounting 
block. The noises he m.idc sounded always 
just around the corner ahead or behind, or 
just over the nearest bulk of canvas. She 
never once called out to him, or she did not 
thinf(^ she did. And she would never know 
how long she went on stalking him after it 


was no use. She never lost her confidrace 
that she would find him at last. 

He was never certain how close behind 
him she might be. He could not hear a sound 
she made, but he knew always that she was 
back there or maybe just ahead around the 
next corner. At last, he knew his only safety 
would be in hiding from her somewhere. 
He had led her through the whole complex 
of junk and rubbish, and now was back at 
the largest pile of lumber. He began to climb. 
Beyond the lumber he could sec the gable 
of the children’s playhouse. The climbing 
was very easy. He went up and up, ever so 
silently. Then at the very top, his right foot 
caught between two planks. Pulling the foot 
free, he twisted his ankle painfully. He bent 
over to massage the ankle, hopping un¬ 
steadily on the other foot. He lost his balance, 
and, in an effort to regain it, whirled about, 
and fell backward. As he fell, the back of 
his neck came down heavily against the 
pointed gable-end of the playhouse. 

The poor fellow died instantly. His body 
folded up as though he were a life-sized 
Raggedy Andy, his two feet flying upward 
to cither side of his head. He slipped, bottom 
first, down into the narrow crevice between 
the lumber and the playhouse. It would be 
many hours before they found him there, 
and meanwhile the stars shone on his un¬ 
covered head and on the muddy soles of his 
dress slippers. He was wedged in between 
the rough edges of the unfinished lumber 
and the smooth clapboard of the playhouse. 
His neck was broken, the life gone out of 
his body, but he was safe from Isabel at last, 
poor fellow. 
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The Wasted Billions 

Some Thoughts on Inflation 


I N A POWERFUL if somcwhat shrill pamph¬ 
let,* Graham Hutton properly points out 
the roots of inflation in stupidity, in mythology, 
and in cowardice, its evil fruits of injustice, 
disorganisation, and impoverishment, and the 
dangers for the stability of democratic society. 
Indeed he somewhat overdoes this by adding 
in the evils (or supposed evils) of re-distributive 
taxation on the questionable grounds that re¬ 
distributive taxation, like other taxation, has 
the effect of combating inflation due to excess 
demand, and that this bitter (or supposedly 
bitter) medicine would not have been adminis- 
tered if the sickness of inflation had not been 
contracted in the first place. However, this 
extravagance (and some similar ones like the 
incidental attribution of the fall of the Roman 
Empire to inflationary overspending and 
consequent overtaxing) would not be too serious 
if the whole book were not based on too mono¬ 
lithic a theory of the nature of inflation. It is a 
theory which provides support for a treatment 
that seems to me to be more dangerous to 
democratic society than the inflation it is 

• hipution and Society. By Graham Hutton. 
Allen 5 c Unwin, 15s. 
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designed to cure; the fear of inflation turns 
out to be more fearful than inflation itself. 

The theory on which the book is based is that 
the only cause of inflation is “excessive demand” 
—too much money chasing too few goods—so 
that prices arc bid up by attempts to buy more 
than can be made available. “Cost-push" in¬ 
flation is mentioned several times, but only to 
be dismissed as an illusion based on a failure to 
understand that no inflation could possibly take 
place without an increase in money demand in 
relation to the flow of goods and services 
bought with this money demand; if only money 
demand is kept from becoming excessive there 
can be nothing to worry about. 

But there is very much to worry about. Even 
if there is not full employment and there is not 
“too much money chasing too few goods,” 
powerful trade unions are able to raise wages 
by more than the general increase in produc¬ 
tivity in the economy so that costs are increased; 
large corporations and industrial cartels are able 
to push up product prices, and they do in fact 
do so. In such conditions if the authorities by 
monetary or fiscal measures attempt to prevent 
inflation by simply cutting down on the level 
of spending whenever the price-level rises (on 
the theory that there must be too much spend¬ 
ing or the observed rise in the price-level could 
not have taken place), the result will be to 
bring about depression and unemployment. 
They will stabilise the*averagc price-level by 
reducing spending—until they have engineered 
enough unemployment and depression to make 
other prices fall enough to balance the con¬ 
tinuing (though probably curtailed) increases in 
the prices raised by the powerful trade unions 
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and cartels. There is nothing wrong with the 
arithmetic o£ the statement that 

anf inflation in any period must result from the 
rate of flow of money incomes increasing more 
than the rate of flow of goods and services on 
which those incomes can be spent [Hutton’s 
italics]. 

But a cost-inflation can make the flow of money 
greater than the flow of goods by reducing the 
flow of goods, even if it does not induce the 
authorities to increase the flow of money in 
order to ameliorate the unemployment. 

Graham Hutton overlooks—or rather denies 
—this possibility. It may be that he is (rather 
surprisingly) following those extremely academic 
economists who mistake an ideal model of a 
competitive economy for the real world. In a 
perfectly competitive economy the price of a 
commodity can rise only if there is excess 
demand for it because, by assumption, nobody 
is powerful enough to have any influence on 
that imaginary perfect market. It may be that 
he follows those who recognise the problem but 
believe that an “affluent. :ociety’’ can afford the 
unemployment which serves price-level stability. 
There is some evidence that he may belong to 
neither of these schools but believes that if only 
the government solemnly swore that it was not 
going to depart from its policy (of curing in¬ 
flation by cutting down demand) no matter 
what degree of unemployment and depression 
this would result in, the trade unions and the 
cartels would be frightened into desi.sting from 
exercising their power over wages and prices— 
and so we would have full employment without 
inflation. 

It does not matter where among these three 
positions the author is to be found because, 
unfortunately, none of the positions is tenable. 
We are simply not in a “perfectly competitive 
economy”; trade unions and cartels would not 
(and do not) believe governmental declarations 
for price stability at all costs; and even if they 
did, each trade union or cartel would raise its 
price while demanding that the others behaved. 
The view that we can afford the unemploy¬ 
ment that results from curing cost-inflation or 
administered-inflation by the cutting down of 
demand (which is of course the proper medicine 
for excess-demand-inflation), deserves some 
more attention partly because it is not simply 
the result of a logical confusion or an un- 
plausible assumption but a matter of value- 
judgment, and partly because it can be con- 
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sidered as a justification of what we are in fact 
to a large extent actually practising. 

I N THE United States we have succeeded in 
keeping inflation to relatively modest pro¬ 
portions at a cost that is generally estimated by 
cconomi.sts to run to $^o billion a year—the 
difference between the goods and services we 
arc currendy producing and the quantity that 
we would be able to produce if we operated at 
full employment. (This would mean unemploy¬ 
ment running at 2 per cent—which represents 
the time necessarily lost in people moving 
between jobs in a free society that adjusts out¬ 
puts to the changing preferences of free con¬ 
sumers and investors.) This annual lo.ss would 
increase both with our increasing producuve 
capacity and our increasing acceptance of an 
increasing degree of unemployment. 

It docs seem to me to be unquestionable that 
a mild inflation does less damage than the $50 
billion (and it will be more) lost annually in 
this way. Only a small fraction of this loss 
would suffice to rectify all the injustices and 
wastes induced by a mild inflation. This is 
not to say that we .should embrace inflation. 
We cannot do so because it could not be 
trusted to remain mild, and this is well empha¬ 
sised by Hutton. But there are other measures 
possible that would make it unnecessary to 
pay the $50 billion tribute. These other measures 
would, of course, have their costs too. But it is 
here that a comparison of the costs becomes of 
the greatest importance, involving, as I think 
it docs, our hopes for a free world or even a free 
half-world. 

/. The upward pressure on prices which, if 
unchecked, forces us to choose between price 
stability with a $50 billion depression and full 
employment with inflation, could be removed 
by checking the inappropriate upward pressure 
on thc.se prices. This could be done by the im¬ 
position of regulations that would make the 
prices behave the way prices do in a competitive 
economy. It would prevent prices from being 
raised or force them to be reduced when there 
was clear evidence of excess capacity. Such 
excess capacity would itself have automatically 
prevented prices from being raised or forced 
them to be lowered if it had been in the hands 
of competitors who would have no reason for 
keeping it idle. 

2. A similar regulation would have to be 
applied to wage increases, so limiting them as to 
keep the average wage rising in accordance with 
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overall productivity-permitting wages to rise 
more rapidly than this where labour was rela¬ 
tively scarce but only by as much more as could 
be balanced by a slower rate of increase (or 
possibly no increase at all) where labour was in 
relatively excess supply. It would then be pos¬ 
sible to have a policy of providing sufficient 
demand to maintain high full employment 
without paying the annual $50 billion of 
ransom money. 

N o DOUBT, the required regulations 
would appear unpopular, .strange, and 
frightening. Naturally, if illogically, they 
would be identified with their abhorred 
opposite, namely price control. Price control 
interferes with tbe market mechanism by 
attempting to prevent natural or functional 
increases in the prices of things that arc scarce. 
The required regulation would interfere only 
with interferences in the market mechanism. It 
would prevent only such price increases as are 
due not to genuine scarcities but to the power 
of cartels and trade unions to raise prices in 
the face of excess capacity and potential excess 
supply. It would restore rather than interfere 
with appropriate market prices. 

I AM AFRAID IT MAY bc 3 long time before this 
lesson is widely absorbed. In addition to the 
intellectual efforts required, there are powerful 
institutional resistances to be overcome before 
the necessary measures can become politically 
practicable. Optimistic economists, therefore, 
engage in wishful hopes that the problem will 
solve itself by the grace of unexpectedly great 
increases in productivity (not cancelled by a 
corresponding raising of the sights of business 
and labour and their, demands). Pessimistic 
economists console themselves with the sour- 
grapes argument that the evils of the regula¬ 
tions, since they may encourage additional state 
interference and threaten the liberal economy, 
are greater than the evils of the inflation or 
depression they might prevent. 

I woutD CONCEDE that if we consider the $50 
billion as merely additions to the income of the 
United States, there is a certain plausibility to 
the charge that the matter is not of very great 
importance. Won’t it all really go down the 
bottomless pit of “keeping up with the Joneses”? 
at atdn/o. wiser not to take on the diffi- 
-dangers of adventurously new wage 


and price regulations? There arc, however, 
three considerations on the other side, each of 
which, it seems to me, has much greater 
weight. 

1, None of us lives any more on “an island." 
We are living in a world half of whose popula¬ 
tion, now on the margin of subsistence, has 
glimpsed the possibilities yf a decent life of 
health and comfort. They do not have the 
wherewithal to “take off” for the economic 
development that would make this possible for 
them—and a fraction of the output we are 
wasting would suffice, in the course of a gen¬ 
eration, to put them well on the way to the 
provision of a decent life for all. If our societies 
arc in need of a worth-while “national pur¬ 
pose,” or global objective, or (if you will) 
crusade, here is one together with the means 
for its achievement. 

2. The crusade refuses to stay on the altruistic 
level. There can be no long-run stability in the 
world without satisfying the ambitions of “the 
revolution of rising expectations.” We cannot 
afford to throw away our historic opportunities 
to build a viable, less divided world—or will 
we be as foolish and wicked as to follow the 
South African formula and depend on military 
power to maintain an increasing gap between 
the rich and the poor of the world that will bc 
difficult to distinguish from a division between 
the white ami coloured? This is quite apart 
from the consideration that the communists 
arc bidding for the dispossessed of the world, 
and the possibility that we will be needing 
substantial quantities of the wasted ^50 billion 
for other forms of defence. 

j. This may seem paradoxical, but it is my 
conviction that it is precisely the acceptance of 
the governmental regulation of wages and 
prices for full employment without inflation 
that increases the chances of the development 
of our society along free and liberal lines. 
If we accept the “engineered depression” as 
the only practical way of preventing inflation, 
we will so strengthen the protectionist forces 
of depressed industries and areas that economic 
liberalism will be in a very poor condition in¬ 
deed. The frustrations of unemployment, the 
fears of the employed, and the difliculties of 
businessmen, will alf multiply tariffs, quotas, 
escape clauses, and the like. Feather-bedding 
will proliferate, technical advances will bc 
hampered, and capital investment will be dis¬ 
couraged. There will consequently bc less pro¬ 
ductivity-increase to cushion the inflationary 
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pressures for higher wages and profits and still 
more “engineered depression” will be called for 
to check the inflation. We will have a vicious 
circle of engineered depression and anti-liberal 
protectionism reinforcing each other. 

T he discovery of Keynesian economics 
and the (reluctant) acceptance by the 
governments of the free countries of the respon¬ 


sibility for preventing severe depression gave 
the free world a reprieve from the threat of 
radical social revolution. 

The failure of economists like Graham 
Hutton to recognise the existence of cost-push 
inflation and its widespread dangers for the 
world of to-day and to-morrow shows that 
economists, like generals, suffer from the 
danger of being prepared only for the war that 
is already over. 


Sick Child 

T.iit by the small night-light you lie 
And look through swolk'ii eyes .at mo: 

Vulnerable, sleepless, try 
To stare through a blank Jiiisery, 

And now that boisterous creature I 
Have knowm so often shrinks to tliis 
W.an ghost unsweetened by my kiss. 

Shaken wilh retching, bewilder('d by 
The virus curdling milk and food. 

You do not scream in fe.'ir, or cry. 

Tears arc another thing, a mood 
Given cui image, infancy 
M.T-king permitted show of force, 

Boredom, or sudden pain. The source 

Of this still vac.ancy*s elsewhere. 

Like my sick dog, ten years ago. 

Who skulked away to some quiet lair 
With poison in her blood: yon know 
Her gentleness, her clouded stare. 

Pluck blankets as she scratched the ground. 

She made, and you now make, no sound. 

The rank smell shrouds you like a sheet. 

Tomorrow we must let crisp air 

Blow through the room and make it sw'eet, 

Making all new. I touch your hair, 

Damp where the forehead sweats, and meet— 

Here by the door, as I leave you— 

A cold quiet wind, chilling me through. 

Anthony Thwaite 



TELEVISION 


The Idiot Box 

By Henry Fairlie 


A SHORT TIME AGO, fifteen writers were 
asked by a glossy magazine to say what 
medium, in all the arts, they thought was most 
influential to-day. Nine of them mentioned tele¬ 
vision: all of them were agreed that television 
catches people in “a state of mass inertia,” 
some of them concluding from this that it was 
a powerful influence, some that it had little 
real influence at all. 

Mr. Robert Bolt was characteristic of the 
first: “Television, because it demands least 
effort from the audience. Least effort means 
least resistance; least resistance, least caution; 
it puts things into our minds mindlessly, like 
those machines in Brave New World. Mr. 
N. F. Simpson was characteristic of the second: 
“I suppose the most obvious answer here would 
be television, since it has the largest audience; 
but its very ubiquitousness lessens its effective¬ 
ness: people develop an immunity to it, scarcely 
remembering even the highlights from one 
week to another.” Miss Muriel Spark com¬ 
mented: “The television audience gets largely 
what it expects or is already persuaded of—and 
in a sense it is the public who influence the 
TV art, not the other way round.” Dame Bar¬ 
bara Ward talked of “the nullifying, deadening 
influence of television... designed to do nothing 
but create and satisfy trivial interests.” 

I cannot myself answer the question, rather 
agreeing with Miss Sybille Bedford that “I 
don’t think one can really know—at least at 
the time—what influences whom how much 
for how long.” Too much nonsense is written 
about the influence of mass media, and people 
get away with the nonsense because there is no 
way of checking cither their arguments or their 
conclusions. I will only try to argue—as I did in 
my article on the Press [Encounter, January 
1961]—from the beginning, from the point at 
which, so to speak, the stuff goes into the 
machine; in other words, from die experience 
of the writer himself within the medium. I am 
concerned that writers and ideas should be 


treated with respect; what influence they then 
have is best left to Mr. Raymond Williams or 
Mr. Richard Hoggart to discover: they will tell 
us soon enough. 

Television is becoming an important way in 
which writers can earn their daily bread and 
butter; and it is what happens to writers that 
matters to me, not only from obvious motives of 
self-interest, but also because I believe that the 
only sense in which it is possible to talk about 
the influence of a medium like television is to 
hold on to the simple proposition that a writer 
should write, and should be encouraged and 
helped to write, what he wants in the manner 
he wants, and then, if there is anything impor¬ 
tant or valid in what he has to say, it will sur¬ 
vive and have its influence. 

B ut this does not excuse me from first 
saying a word about the mass which the 
medium addresses; for a mass it certainly is, 
even though Sir Robert Fraser may claim that 
“What some regard as the herd, we regard as 
the human family.” Having written previously 
about the B.B.C. [Encounter, August 1959], 

I am here primarily concerned with indepen¬ 
dent television, and independent television now 
reaches more than 11,000,000 homes. By the end 
of 1962, a total of 22 I.T.A. transmitters will 
cover about 95 per cent of the country. 

When we arc dealing with figures like this, 
we are no longer considering a mass audience 
at all: it has ceased to be an audience, in the 
sense that one can ever hope to communicaw 
with a majority of it in any but the most 
superficial way. For this reason, the claims, so 
soberly made, that it is a potent force “for a 
broadening appreciation of the more recherche 
arts; for the appearance of a better-informed 
public opinion; for a prudent scepticism towards 
party political jousts; for a stimulation of 
interest in what is going on in the world; for 
an enrichment of home life,” are absurd. Sir 
William Emrys Williams, for example, has said 
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that some of the documentary-type serials, like 
Probation Officer, "provide us with an area of 
common experience, for the millions who watch 
are a cross-section of die community, not a 
class-section.” This is hocus-pocus. It is impos¬ 
sible to talk of an “area of common experience,” 
when the audience consists of minds and 
natures which experience at such different 
levels, and some which arc almost totally in- 
cxpcricncing. Just because 1 and a taxi-driver 
and an estate agent have watched the same pro¬ 
gramme the night before, I have never found 
that we have shared an area of common experi¬ 
ence: we are just as far removed from each 
other as if we were discussing an article in 
Mind. 

Mr. Lew Grade, the deputy managing 
director of Associated Television, told Mr. 
Peter Black some time ago that television had 
to cater for an audience which was composed 
largely of people who, after a hard or trying 
day at work or in the home, wanted simply to 
relax, and not to be disturbed or worried. The 
booklet produced by his company, on Research 
for Programme Planning, stated: “It is by no 
means uncommon to find people simply putting 
up with a iirogramme for lack of something 
better to tio.... The screen has a strongly 
hypnotic effect and viewers frequently find 
themselves just sitting on, programme after 
programme. This increases the viewing figures.” 

Mr. Lew Grade and Associated Television 
should know, and it is surely absurd in these 
circumstances to talk solemnly of an area of 
shared experience. Mr. J. B. Priestley was a 
good deal nearer the truth when he wrote, in 
the first number of Contrast, that in the days 
when he still used to bother with television, 

I sometimes had a vision of viewers staring 
idly at the screen, and could hear voices: 
"Dad, you’re wearing tliose old slippers .again’’ 
—“Where’s Herbert to-night, Alice?”—“That 
reminds me, I met Mrs. Robinson this after¬ 
noon”—“Don’t like this chap—look at that long 
nose.” 

It is usually possible to assume, when writing 
even for a popular newspaper, that those who 
have read the whole of an article from start to 
finish (and they are usually a small proportion 
of the newspaper’s readers, not to be counted in 
millions) have been willing to put enough into 
reading it in order to be ^Ic to get something 
out of it. This assumption can never be made 
about more than a tiny proportion of a tele¬ 
vision audience, even though it may watch from 
start to finish. 

This may seem to be a commonplace observa¬ 
tion, but I am concerned with the direct bearing 
which it has on what television asks of the 
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writer. If it is assumed, not only that it is 
desirable to attract a huge audience, but also 
that the whole of the programme must be 
designed to hold that audience, the writer is 
immediately asked to address himself to its 
lowest common denominator. This is the normal 
pressure in independent television, even though 
there arc producers and directors who try to 
resist it. The programme companies want, as 
nearly as pos.sibIe, the whole of the potential 
audience: not even the greediest of newspaper 
proprietors look for that. 

But the pressures from above arc not the worst 
of it. It is when the writer himself begins to 
think in terms of holding an audience of 
millions that the damage is done. For example, 
in The Television Playwright, Mr. Donald 
Wilson wrote that “all this time, under our 
very noses, a national ‘theatre’ has developed, a 
theatre that already reaches nine million 
families from Cornw.aIl to Cromarty, a total 
audience of over half the nation.” This is 
dangerous self-deception. If the writer, whether 
playwright or not, is honest, he will admit that 
there is not, and cannot be, an audience of nine 
million families, of over half the nation. These 
may watch, but they do not receive. They bring 
to television nothing of the self-discipline, the 
conscious application, which make reading, the 
theatre, and even, sometimes, the cinema an 
actual experience, and the reccptivcncss of an 
audience an active and not a passive thing. An 
audience of 15,000,000 is an audience of at least 
14,500,000 sponges. 

The writer for television is, therefore, in a 
false position from the start. If once the audi¬ 
ence for his programmes falls regularly and 
noticeably below the size of the audience which 
similar programmes usually attract, he will not 
be counted a successful television writer. Yet 
he may still be holding an audience much 
larger than any other medium asks as a criterion 
for success. Shakespeare on B.B.C. television, 
for example, was watched by more than 
5,000,000 viewers. He will, anyhow, certainly 
be holding the audience for which, in any other 
medium, he would normally be writing. In 
television this is not enough. He must write for 
the fictitious audience—fictitious since it has 
none of the qualifications of an audience—of 
the ratings. 

Since the urge claim I have just quoted was 
made for television drama, it is worth rebutting 
it on its own ground. With very few exceptions, 
almost all television plays, on both channds, 
exist "in the tiny enclosure of intimate domestic 
drama." Mum, Dad, a married daughter, and a 
teenage son, or, to vary it, a married son and a 
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teenage daughter: the cast is always much the 
same, and they act out their trite situation, 
without the situation ever being allowed to 
appear like a problem, or, at least, a problem 
which cannot be solved by a little common 
understanding. “The agonies, heartbreaks, and 
joys of men and women in a small way of life,” 
one critic has said, “occupy them almost ex¬ 
clusively.” There may be several reasons for the 
triviality of most television plays—small, in¬ 
expensive sets, with as few people on them at 
one time as possible, arc an obvious restriction 
—but there can be no doubt that the main 
reason is that this triviality is what the television 
audience wants, and therefore what the com- 
anics want as well. It is frightening to wonder 
ow many young playwrights, who might have 
been forced to wrestle with their talents in order 
to produce something good enough for the 
stage, have been promptly and easily seduced 
by a medium which asks for no standards 
higher than those of good magazine fiction. 

The downward pull of the huge audience 
may also be seen in Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s pro¬ 
gramme about the arts. Tempo. Mrs. Doris 
Lessing, in her scathing attack on the “Smart- 
set Socialists,” was speaking from her own 
individual Soci-alist point or view. But few 
people would object to her descriptions of the 
programme as “bland” and “chi-chi.” It is 
smart, from its employment of the Earl of 
Harewood alongwards; where it intends to 
criticise, it likes to administer the well- 
groomed skin-deep shock, instead; it appears 
to have no confidence in ideas unless they arc 
supported by names. At every point, it not only 
uses methods, arguments, and gimmicks dif¬ 
ferent from those which the people taking part 
would normally employ elsewhere—there would 
not necessarily be harm in that, since they arc 
trying to do a different job—but uses methods 
which belie both what they arc doing elsewhere 
and what they claim to be trying to do in the 
programme. The claim made by Mr. Tynan 
and his collaborators is that culture can be sold 
to the millions: they are, in fact, proving only 
that a bright package can be sold to the millions. 

W HEN HE WRITES or Dcrforms for tele¬ 
vision, the writer first finds that between 
him and those whom he is addressing stands 
the producer. The producer, one might think, 
is in much the same position as an editor. This 
is not the ease. An editor either accepts or 
rejects what one has written, makes suggestions 
for its improvement, and tries to present it in 
such a way that it will be noticed and even, 
perhaps, read. The producer’s function is by 
no means so limited. When he receives a script 


from a writer, it is no more like a programme 
to him than a lump of clay. He is the potter 
who then fashions it, with his director, into a 
presentable programme. Gradually, before his 
eyes, the writer sees what he had intended for 
a useful vase turned into a china ornament— 
for the mantelpiece. 

The role of the producer is, of course, not 
confined to programmes whic};i turn on a pre¬ 
pared script. Mr. Robert Kce has accurately 
described his influence on programmes which 
depend on commentating, a form of “writing” 
on television. A true definition of a producer, 
he wrote in an article in Twentieth Century, 
“would be ‘a producer of harmony between the 
producer’s idea of the way in which the story 
should be done and the commentator’s.’...” 
The implication of this definition—that the 
producer is judge in his own cause—is only too 
true. Mr. Kce, dismissing the parallel with a 
newspaper editor, asked: 

What newspaper editor, in addition to his 
overall blending function, would insist on 
accompanying a foreign correspondent on his 
trip, suggesting who were the right contacts to 
make here, should be interviewed there and on 
what, breathing down his neck at every turn 
and even proposing an occasional phrase as he 
sits at his typewriter? 

Yet the producer who assumes these functions 
is frequently considerably less experienced than 
the commentator in interviewing or getting a 
story, and certainly much less experienced than 
the normal editor or news editor. 

Mr. Kec and I may be considered biased, 
so let me quote from the other side of the fence. 
In an article in Contrast, Mr. Leonard Miall, 
assistant controller of B.B.C. television (with 
special responsibility for current affairs and 
talks), put the producer’s attitude with painful 
accuracy: 

The major difference between factual pro¬ 
grammes and fictional ones in the B.B.C. relates 
to the role of the writer. In a play, or a light 
entertainment sketch, or a Western, you start 
with a script. In a talks programme you start 
with a subicet and an empty screen, and you 
try to fill the screen with compulsive viewing 
about the subject. In one sense the producer here 
becomes the writer. [My italics.] 

This, as I have said, applies not only to the 
unscripted factual programme, but to the 
scripted one as well. 

There is, then, an underlying conflict between 
the writer and producer. That may not seem 
remarkable enough to call for comment But it 
is the way in which the television producer sees 
his job which makes the conflict one in which 
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the writer will almost always be worsted. The 
clue has already been given oy Mr. Miall, in his 
reference to "compulsive viewing about the 
subject." Compulsive viewing, let it be noticed, 
not compulsive listening as well. “It is not so 
much show business,” Mr. Miall went on, “as 
‘show-me’ business.” From the reasonable pro¬ 
position, made by a writer in The Times, that 
"the essence of television is that it is something 
to be looked at," the television producer to-day 
normally proceeds to the assumption that the 
visual image is what, by itself, matters. 

I DO NOT THINK pcople outsidc television under¬ 
stand how much, in the making of the kind of 
programme which is concerned with ideas or 
facts, content is sacrificed to presentation. 
Ideally, of course, there should be no such con¬ 
flict between the two, but almost always there 
is. Whenever it occurs, it is the presentation, 
the concern for the picture on the screen, which 
wins, and it is the producer who has been 
responsible. It is this, I am convinced, which 
accounts for what Barbara Ward calls “the 
nullifying and deadening influence of tele¬ 
vision,” not her suggestion that the programmes 
are “designed to create and satisfy trivial 
interests.” Most of the producers of the kind of 
programme I am discussing seriously try to do 
more than that. That their programmes then 
emerge as trivial, exciting only a superficial 
response in the viewers, is due to the assump¬ 
tion, made at every level in television, that it is 
the picture which primarily counts. The result, 
night after night, is that the viewer watches 
something very like an extended trailer of 
snatches of moving pictures, all of them much 
the .same and all or them of much the same 
Quality. What could be more nullifying and 
deadening than that? 

To take, first, the fully scripted programme. 
The writer has done his research and written 
and delivered the script. The producer must 
then find pictures to illustrate it. It is at this 
point that the conflict will start. Again and 
again, the producer will complain that the script 
cannot be covered by adequate pictures: 
pictures, in other words, which Mr. Miall 
would call “compulsive viewing.” The script, 
therefore, must be altered: altered, not in small 

f ioints, like cutting on a printer’s stone for 
ength, but altered perhaps, in its entire em¬ 
phasis, which for the writer is its entire truthful¬ 
ness. A point which he considers to be of slight 
importance, and has therefore written with 
slight emphasis, almost in a whisper, can easily 
be covered with good pictures; so that point 
must be blown up. A point which he considers 
to be of central importance cannot easily be 


covered with good pictures: so that point must 
be reduced until it is barely audible. 

I N ALL BUT ONE of thc morc serious pro¬ 
grammes I have done for television, it has 
been diflacult to get my opinions and ideas on 
to the screen, less because of managerial inter¬ 
ference than because of the convention, observed 
by most television producers to-day, that tele¬ 
vision is primarily about the quality of thc 
icture on the screen. Significantly, one of thc 
est dogumentary producers, Mr. Tim Hewat, 
of Granada TV, is a Fleet Street journalist, who 
has very little respect for thc mysteries of thc 
camera. If a director or cameraman tells him 
that a particular shot or sequence he wants is 
“not television,” Mr. Hewat will brush them 
aside. This docs not mean that he docs not 
take thc trouble to use thc camera well: he 
merely allows other considerations their equal 
place. He docs not assume, as so many pro¬ 
ducers and directors 'appear to do, that the 
camera can think. 

Indeed, those documentary programmes 
which one remembers arc always those, like thc 
American report on race-troubles in thc South 
or, again, thc American attempt to tell thc story 
of the U-2 incident, in which content has not 
been sacrificed to presentation, to thc quality 
of thc picture, in which thc roughness and 
indistinctness of the picture have not been 
allowed to count against its other, intrinsic 
interest. This is one reason why the lx:st docu¬ 
mentaries are rarely those which have been 
pretentiously prepared over months, but those 
which have been hurriedly put together, as if 
they were simply journalism. 

Indeed, it is thc pretentiousness of television 
which is in danger of defeating its object. Thc 
idea, for example, of simply having a face on 
thc screen, telling the story where it cannot be 
covered by illustrative material, has almost dis¬ 
appeared from television, and with it a lot of 
its original and potential honesty. If this is bad 
enough in a primarily narrative programme, 
it can be disastrous in a programme about ideas. 
It is almost impossible to illustrate ideas. 
The result is either that thc ideas arc reduced to 
a caricature of themselves, or thc viewer is dis¬ 
tracted from them by gimmicky presentation. 
This second is what happened to Dr. Bronow- 
ski’s last series of programmes about science. 
He moved about a studio which was so clut¬ 
tered up with tricks and devices that one’s eye 
was entirely absorbed, and one’s mind almost 
not at all. It was Mr. Maurice Richardson who 
acutely complained that, by agreeing to these 
methods. Dr. Bronowski was in fact devaluing 
the very scientific rationalism which he was 
seeking to expound, just as I complained earlier 
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that Mr. Tynan was devaluing the very idea of 
culture he was hoping to propagate. 

The truth of the matter is that in television, 
and in independent television especially, it is 
the producer who receives the assignment, and 
not the writer, whether he is performing as 
script'Writer, as interviewer, as commentator, 
or as reporter. It is, of course, not only a ques¬ 
tion of the producer personally, but of the whole 
production hierarchy. Mr. Priestley talks of the 
time when 

1 was still meeting programme planners and 
listening for hours to the most elaborate and 
almost tormenting arguments, into which they 
plunged like so m.any theologians and meta¬ 
physicians. They split hairs I could not even sec. 
We might have been settling the final doctrine 
of the Trinity. Whatever faults these characters 
might be accused of having, nobody could say 
they lacked interest in their work. Every pro¬ 
jected series had to be -discussed as if it were 
a declaration of war or a pe.icc treaty. 

It is worse even than that, for every cartwright 
and wheelwright in the place seems to be in¬ 
vited into the theological discussion. 

The writer for television, in fact, suffers much 
the fate which was described recently by Mr. 
John Mortimer, in an article about writing for 
films in Hollywood: 

What finally blunts film-writers is the hope¬ 
lessness of getting what they write on the screen, 
and the general idea that scripts should be 
written like the pyramids were built, by hordes 
of dishonoured peasants who died one after the 
other on the job. I'he fact of being paid a hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars doesn’t prevent you from 
being a dishonoured peasant. 

The writer for independent television is invited 
to be a dishonoured peasant, and the fact that 
he is paid a good deal less than a hundred 
thou.sand dollars does not prevent him from 
becoming one. 

I TMAY BE SAID that I am just not prepared 
to come to terms with a new and dificrent 
medium. I do not think this is true. I believe 
that it is the camera which is not coming to 
terms with the medium. Far too many of the 
technicians and even directors in television have 
come from films, and their attitude to the 
camera has influenced producers who might 
otherwise have looked at television as something 
apart from the cinema, and not just a miniature 
extension of it. Television is severely limited by 
time and space; by the time which is available 
for making a television programme, and by the 
space, the size of the screen, in which it must 
be presented. 


“All the evidence goes to show,” Mr. Miall 
has said, 

chat it is just as easy to hold an audience for a 
programme based on fact as it is for a pro¬ 
gramme based on escapism, provided that one is 
prepared to put into the factual programme all 
the resources, skill, and the loving care that are 
put into more obviously attrylivc programmes. 

This may well be true; and the superiority of 
the B.B.C.’s serious programmes over indepen¬ 
dent television’s is almost entirely due to the 
willingness of the B.B.C. to spencl its resources 
lavishly on them. Both time and equipment 
mean money, and the independent companies, 
when they make a serious programme, are close- 
fisted with both. (To revert to Mr. Tynan's 
programme, he has not the slightest chance of 
challenging the B.B.C.’s Monitor, unless he ‘is 
allowed to build up, like Monitor, his own in¬ 
dependent film unit.) Both time and cctuip 
ment, then, are short; it is tragic, therefore, now 
much time is wasted, how much of the working 
time of the available equipment-and crew, by 
producers, directors, and cameramen who 
observe the growing conventions about what a 
television programme should look like. 

If one is filming away from a studio, with, as 
is usually the case, only one film unit, a five- 
minute interview which may occupy only three 
minutes in the programme, can take up to, and 
even over, two hours to film, if one counts the 
lime occupied in unpacking and packing the 
unit’s gear. This is largely because the inter¬ 
view is expected to run to the already trite 
pattern of television interviews, and this in¬ 
volves the whole business of what are known as 
“establishing shots.” The point of an establish¬ 
ing shot is, cjuite simply, to establish that the 
reporter is where he says he is, and that the 
interviewer is with the person he is interview¬ 
ing. In order to get these establishing shots, and 
also what arc known as “reverses,” which are 
pictures of the interviewer putting his ques¬ 
tions, the cameras, lights, and furniture will 
have to be moved and changed at least twice. 
This is the real point where the waste of time 
occurs, and all because it is assumed that an 
interview must /oo^ like an interview. Actu¬ 
ally, it does not even do that: it looks only 
like a television idea of an interview; and, for 
this reason, most television interviews elicit very 
little. It would be far better if the whole idea 
of television interviewing outside the studio 
were abandoned and some other form of elicit¬ 
ing meaningful statements were tried. 

These may appear technical points, but they are 
not. It is technical conventions like these wnich, 
at the moment, severely restrict the freedom 
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of the writer, when he is operating as reporter 
or commentator, in handling a story, and the 
time available to him for doing it properly. 
What a reporter needs, in handling a story, is 
extreme flexibility, both in the way in which 
he uses his time, and in the way in which he 
puts his story together. As he gathers his in- 
lormation and his impressions oegin to take 
shape, he should be able to change his mind 
constantly, and therefore change the form of 
his story, even up to the last moment before it 
is despatched. This is impossible if, in any 
way, he is regarded as subsidiary to the camera, 
and hence the producer, the director, or the 
cameraman. The reporter must hold the ulti¬ 
mate right to scrap anything that has been 
filmed, however good the quality of the picture: 
he, and not the producer, must be able to say: 
“This is what the audience should hear.” 

It may seem that this is largely a matter of 
experience and personality, and it is perfectly 
true that the best television reporting will be 
found where, as in programmes like Panorama, 
reporters get accustomed to individual film 
units, and the film units get accustomed to in¬ 
dividual reporters. But, ^.s I have said, it is the 
convention itself which seriously binds and 
cripples. Television reporting involves the 
writer in a constant and, at the moment, usually 
losing battle to present the facts as he sees them, 
and not as the producer, the director, or the 
cameraman sees them. At present, the producer 
interferes far too much in the selection of inter¬ 
views and sequences, the director in deciding 
the way in which they should be treated, and 
the cameraman insists on imposing conventions 
which, however relevant they were to the film, 
are meaningless in the kind of television pro¬ 
gramme which I am discussing. 

A s FOR SPACE, the size of the screen on 
. which the programme is eventually pre¬ 
sented, this also, I believe, has a distorting 
effect on the work of the writer. I have already 
pointed out that the smallness of the normal 
stage set in television inevitably encourages 
playwrights to produce intimate domestic 
dramas which do not clutter up the set with 
loo many characters. The size of the screen 
also, of course, imposes the same limitation. 
The effort of imagination which is required to 
present a drama which is more than just “a 
little slice of life” is one which the playwright 
and the producer do not willingly face too often. 

I know one imaginative theatrical producer 
who, for this reason, has not applied for the 
post of director of television drama at the 
B.B.C., which at the moment of writing is 
vacant. He just does not believe that there is 
much to be done. 


What is even worse is when the producer, 
director, and cameramen exploit the size of the 
screen, using methods which, however legiti¬ 
mate in the cinema, inevitably and grossly dis¬ 
tort on the small screen in a sitting-room. I 
never watch Mr. Hugh Burnett’s Face to Face 
programme, for example, without feeling that 
I have been seriously misled. Frequently, I have 
tried to analyse this feeling, an<i clearly much 
has to do with the phrasing of the questions. 
But it has most to do, I have concluded, with 
the technique which is adopted in the filming: 
those huge close-ups of faces or, rather, of parts 
of faces, of a frightened eye, a cauliflower ear, 
a nose with warts and all. Apart from the fact 
that most people’s skin under such close 
scrutiny is rather unpleasant, there is only one 
position and one activity in which any of us 
normally sees a person’s face as closely as this: 
when making love. 1 begin to find the unlooked- 
for experience of suddenly being thrust into 
bed with Lord Reith dr even Dame Edith Sit¬ 
well, not only a disconcerting one, but also an 
intolerable form of wilful seduction. 

By showing a person’s face as closely as Face 
to Face dws, wc are invited to draw conclusions 
which only the intimacy involved in making 
love can entitle or enable us to do. Even when 
wc talk to a friend standing up at a crowded 
bar, wc are never close enough to sec his features 
as Face to Face asks us to do, in complete isola¬ 
tion from the rest of the face, from the move¬ 
ments of his body, from his hapless gestures. 
Whenever Face to Face has presented a public 
figure whom I personally know, the impression 
left of him has always been distorting, and 
usually because of the sensational photography, 
for which the small screen is not fitted. 

Again, brilliant use has, from time to time, 
been made of filming still pictures or photo¬ 
graphs in such a way that they appear actually 
to come alive: the camera pans across the face 
of a street or crowd, or it zooms into or away 
from it. The technique was used, for example, 
with dramatic effect, in an American docu¬ 
mentary about the young Lincoln, in which still 
black-and-white illustrations of the period were 
made to look almost like film. It has been used 
in this country also, in, for example, Granada’s 
programme about the Boer war. In such cases 
the technique is perfectly valid: the camera is 
merely trying to make up for the lack of news¬ 
reel material. 

But the B.B.C.’s Monitor, a programme 
which wc are entitled to judge by the highest 
standards, frequently employs the same tech¬ 
nique for filming paintings, with the result that 
the camera rarely rests on a painting or part of a 
painting long enough for us to see, far leas to 
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contemplate it. The commentator at the time is 
usually explaining how the painter managed to 
bring his subject alive merely by the skilful use 
of his brush. This we arc not allowed to see 
for ourselves. The producer, director, or camera¬ 
man has decided that the painter needs 
assistance. No sooner has the camera zoomed 
into a detail of the Rokeby Venus’s ankle than 
it begins tracking up her legs, and then zooms 
away just in time to avoid offending the 
Governors of the B.B.C. It is a long lime since 
a camera just rested in front of a picture hang¬ 
ing in the National Gallery, while Sir Gerald 
Kelly stood beside it, asking us to look for our¬ 
selves for the points he was making. This is a 
characteristic way in which so-called improve¬ 
ments in technique have sacrificed content to 
presentation. When techniques like this are 
used to illustrate a writer’s script, whatever the 
subject, the effect is almost always distorting. 
The camera rarely makes its point without 
exaggeration. 

I N ALL THAT I have bccii saying, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that I am talking about 
programmes which are watched in a sitting- 
room at home, and not in the cinema. In the 
cinema, the size of the screen, the fact that to 
get there is in itself an outing, that one is for 
three hours removed from life outside, that the 
film is just part of an occasion which includes 
box-offices, plush carpets, tip-up scats, usher¬ 
ettes, icc-crcams and chocolates; all these con¬ 
siderations make it unlikely that the audience 
will start from the assumption that what they 
arc watching is true. The whole business is 
more than life-size, outside their normal experi¬ 
ence: they may, for the sake of entertainment, 
willingly suspend critical judgment while they 
arc inside the cinema; bur, once outside again, 
queueing for buses in the pouring rain, that 
judgment will reassert itself, a judgment which 
is alert to the differences between truth and 
make-believe. 

This is not true of television. Anyone who has 
appeared on television with any regularity 
knows how total strangers imagine that they 
have really met him: they talk to one on buses, 
smile across bars, shake one by the hand, some¬ 
times ask one to drop in if ever one is round 
their way. Critical judgment is not alert in the 
sitting-room: the people on the screen seem like 
real people, and the viewer begins to imagine 
that he really knows them, that he has seen a 
full and true image of them. This appears to 
me the real danger of the exploitation of film 
techniques for television. It is inevitable that 
such techniques should be used and, perhaps, 
developed. It is all the more important, there¬ 


fore, that the position of the writer (whether as 
writer, reporter, or commentator) should be 
strengthened in television. He is a natural cor¬ 
rective, for the wish of the writer must always 
be to say of the film which is accompanying 
his words: "It really is not like that at all." 

B ut, of course, producers, directors, and 
cameramen arc the best pCople one encoun¬ 
ters in television. Behind them are the bosses, 
those who own and control television. I have 
already, in a previous article, discussed the 
B.B.C., and I will be saying little about it here. 
I should, however, make two things clear. I 
believe that the B.B.C. has, by and large, been 
vastly improved, both by the competition of 
I.T.V., and by the unstuffy reaction of its 
present director-general to that competition. I 
also believe that, if once that competition were 
withdrawn, it would soon return to its old ways 
—they are evident enough even now—and 
again become the voice of hieratic opinions. It 
still is, for example, disgracefully sycophantic 
to those in positions of authority. 

Nevertheless—and this I would not have said 
before my own experiences of the last couple 
of years—it is infinitely less degrading to work 
for than any of the I.T.V. companies. Again, 

I must make it clear that I still believe that a 
commercially supported television channel is 
essential: because it provides real, and not just 
apparent, choice, real, and not just apparent, 
competition; because 1 do not like the idea of 
a whole medium of communication being under 
the control solely of semi-Statc institutions like 
the B.B.C.; and because I believe that people 
should, within the limits of the law, be allowed 
what they want, and clearly a majority of them 
want what Mr. Lew Grade and Mr. Val Parnell 
give them. Nevertheless, after working with 
varying degrees of intimacy with Associated 
Rediffu.sion, Associated Television and Granada, 

I find myself left with the ineradicable impres¬ 
sion that they are seldom ready to give first 
importance to serious ideas and the serious ex¬ 
ploration and communication of them. 

The real weakness behind the present I.T.V, 
set-up, as I have hinted, is that its controllers 
do not just want four million viewers (like 
the owners of the Daily Mirror and the Daily 
Express), or even eight million, or even the 
fifteen million they frequently have. They want 
all viewers. It is true that, for prestige reasons, 
the controllers of I.T.V. may put on “balance" 
programmes (to observe the balance laid down 
in the Television .Act), oc “Pilkington” pro¬ 
grammes (those meant to impress the Pilkington 
Committee), but they are put on in off-peak 
hours. The nearest a serious programme on 
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I.T.V. comes to gaining a peak-hour audience 
is between 9.35 and 10.30 on Wednesdays. 
Otherwise, the serious programmes are thrust 
into the half-hour between 10.30 and 11.00. 

It is true, of course, that even between 10.30 
and 11.00 a serious programme may still have a 
larger audience than the circulation of a daily 
newspaper. But one may well wonder how 
much tne inert and doped viewer can take in 
by then. The important thing, however, is the 
contempt for serious programmes which this 
placing of them implies, a contempt which 
constantly affects the writer, the producer, and 
the director. None of them ever feels entirely 
free to observe his own standards or his own 
inclinations. 

Granada is here the best example, because 
amongst the independent companies it has the 
highest reputation for the production of serious 
programmes. The char.ictcristic Granada pro¬ 
gramme is the social documentary. This is a 
large phrase which, being interpreted by 
Granada, means that its full-length peak-hour 
programmes all too often deal with the kind of 
topics which arc splashed in the more popular 
Sunday newspapers. Whether it is corporal 
punishment or contraceptives, or hanging or 
venereal disease, or juvenile delinquency or 
illegitimacy, the subjects arc commonly con¬ 
cerned with violence or sex. They are treated, 
of course, with a claim to social conscience. But 
that is the oldest trick of journalism. F.vcn in a 
programme on the police, with which I was 
concerned, I knew I (as the scriptwriter) was 
supposed to give more prominence to crimes of 
violence, even though none of our investigations 
had justified such treatment. 

There are many ways in which Granada’s con¬ 
tribution to the growth of independent tele¬ 
vision has been an impirtant one. But its claim 
to tackle serious social questions would be more 
convincing if it more often moved away from 
the marginal issues which involve crime and 
sex and tackled, instead, a problem which is 
central to our society. The influence of con¬ 
sumer advertising, for example, is a subject 
which should be dear to Mr. Sidney Bernstein’s 
heart, since he is known as a convinced 
Socialist. It would also be an enthralling visual 
document, for all that it would need to make 
its point would be a selection of all the com¬ 
mercials which have appeared since I.T.V. 
began, almost entirely without verbal comment. 

T he choice of subjects is one thing which 
must deeply concern the television writer. 
The possibility of exploring ideas is another. 
The indepenoent companies are terrified of 
ideas, even more terrified of them than the 
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B.B.C. in its old days used to be. In i960, for 
example, 1 did an hour-length programme for 
Associated Rediffusion on Berlin. Having 
argued the point with the producer, one of the 
most talented television producers who helped 
to create the idea of the television documentary 
.ind is now, therefore, suspected by the com¬ 
panies, I used the hour to present, as eloquently 
as I could, the case for defending West Berlin. 
It was a case which, at the time, was agreed 
between all the three parties in this country. 
The immediate reaction to the programme by 
Associated Rediffusion was enthusiastic, but it 
quickly cooled, and the reason I discovered 
later: the network of independent companies 
had objected to a programme which was com¬ 
posed of the straightforward presentation of a 
particular point of view. 

If, in such a case, when my own view 
coincided with that of the three main parties 
in the country, a clear statement of that view 
was not permitted, if. the writer could not, 
which is surely one of his important jobs, ex- 

E lorc the humane ideas and choices which lie 
eh ind the otherwise remote and inexplicable 
stands which politicians take, what possible 
chance is there that a writer will ever be 
allowed to state his personal views and ideas if 
they arc unorthodox? 

Bitt I MUST NOT cxaggcratc. The writer will be 
allowed to express his personal ideas firmly 
enough if they are concerned with art, or litera¬ 
ture, or music, or sport. He must simply keep 
clear of issues which involve questions of lire 
and death for millions of human beings. It is to 
this that the contribution which some of us 
hoped independent television would make to 
open and unbarred debate has come. 

In the choice of subjects, then, and in the 
opportunity to present his idea, the writer for 
independent television finds himself confined to 
the margins. At the root of the trouble lies the 
system of networking which has grown up 
since the Television Act was passed. This net¬ 
working was not anticipated by the spon.sors of 
independent television, it was not anticipated 
by the Act itself. It has grown silently, and 
works silently. Only a few, like Mr. Lew Grade 
of A.T.V. and Mr. John Macmillan of A.R., 
know in detail how it works from day to day 
and week to week. Few pieces of paper, it is 
said, ever pass between these moguls: much is 
done by word of mouth, and especially by tele¬ 
phone. Here is the hidden power, as also here 
is the hidden source of their profits, of the 
independent television companies. 

Quite simply, networking means that the big 
four companies, Granada, Associated Tele¬ 
vision, Associated Rediffusioo, A.B.C., agree 
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to carry each other’s programmes. Turn up the 
TV Times for any day, and you will find, no 
matter where you live, that it reads very like 
this, taken from one issue. 

7.00: Granada TV Network Production. 7.30: 
Granada TV Network Production. 8.00: 
Associated Rediffu.sion Network Production. 
8.50: Granada TV Network Production. 9.35; 
A.T.V. Network Production. 10.30: Granada TV 
Network Production. 11.02: Southern Television 
Production (This is from the is.sue oi TV Times 
which covers Southern Television’s area.) 

On another night, one of the other companies, 
and not Granada, might predominate, but this, 
in bare terms, is what networking means. 

The original idea of independent television 
wa.s that each of the companies, operating in 
different areas of the country, would, by and 
large, produce and present their own pro¬ 
grammes. This was found to be too expensive, 
and Associated Rcdiflusion, for example, con¬ 
sistently made a loss. The answer was simple, 
and was quickly found and then ruthlessly 
operated. The four main companies agreed to 
carve up the evening’s viewing time hetween 
them, and present each other’s programmes 
throughout their areas. This is the basis of the 
huge profits which have since been made. The 
cost of a programme to the company which 
makes it is normally met, and frequently more 
than met, by the payment it receives from the 
other companies. This means that the whole 
of the advertising revenue it receives within its 
own areas, is, to all intents and purposes, 
straightforward profit. This is what Mr. Roy 
Thomson meant when he said that owning a 
television company was a licence to print 
money. 

But even more important is that this means 
there is no genuine competition between them. 
More important still, it means that any one 
company can effectively veto the suggestion of 
another company. (That was the meaning, and 
the importance, of the network’s complaint 
against the Berlin programme.) Power over all 
programmes on independent television, in 
other words, is concentrated in the hands of the 
few men in each of the big four companies who 
operate the networking system. When one 
realises who this means, one cannot really 
wonder at the standards of independent tele¬ 
vision. How concentrated tliis power is may 
be gathered from the fact, which is common 
knowledge in the television world, that Mr. 
Norman Gillins, one of the most active 
sponsors of independent television, and one 
of the bosses of A.T.V., takes no part in the 
networking. 


As I have said, the system works secretly 
and silently. But it is, again, common know¬ 
ledge, even if it is not proved by one glance at 
TV Times, that the network arrangement has 
been used to stiBe most of the independence of 
the smaller television companies. It is said, and 
although it cannot be proved by documentary 
evidence until the Pilkington Committee reports, 
there is no reason to doubj it, that the four 
reat networking companies, in return for 
clping the smaller companies, like Southern or 
Anglia Television, have imposed on them an 
agreement which amounts to something very 
like a power of veto over most of the pro¬ 
grammes which they carry. For example, soon 
after its birth Southern Television made an 
agreement with the Old Vic to present some of 
its plays. Southern Television could not hope to 
make such an agreement pay unless the net¬ 
working companies agreed to carry the plays in 
llicir own areas. After a single production, 
nothing has been seen of the Old Vic. The 
reason is not hard to seek, and it is be hoped 
that the Pilkington Committee will make a 
particular inquiry into this. 

Anglia Television, Southern Television, Tele¬ 
vision West and Wales, all of them legitimate 
children of the Television Act, of whom so 
much was hoped, all of them beginning their 
lives with such sturdy promise and protestations 
of independence, all have had the life crushed 
out of them by the network. That Southern or 
Anglia might experiment, give a writer a chance 
denied him by the great powers: this was the 
hope. The reality is that they have been reduced, 
with few exceptions, to producing one or two 
advertising magazines, one or two programmes 
of local interest, one or two programmes about 
farming or gardening. Networking is not only 
a licence to print money; it is a licence to curtail 
the opportunities of writers, producers, direc¬ 
tors, or all the artists and technicians employed 
in the making of a television programme. By 
the size of their profits, the great independent 
companies have, 1 believe, made themselves 
grotesque; by the use of their power, they have 
made themselves intolerable to a free country. 

I MUST RETURN to thc kind of questions 
with which I began this article. Television 
is likely to grow in importance to the writer 
as a way of turning over an—I was goin^ to say, 
honest—penny. Mr. Priestley has said that 
“British TV is making the same mistake from 
which British films suffered for many years. 

It underpays its writers, and in this respect is 
like a building contractor who tries to save 
money by economising on the foundations.*' I 
am not primarily concerned with this, although, 
from my experience as a journalist, there is no 
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doubt that, for the amount of time and work 
involved, the writer hired to work on a script 
for television is grossly underpaid, compared 
with what he can receive from a newspaper or a 
magazine. (I would hardly call writing for 
Encounter a highly remunerative form of 
writing, but it is not much less remunerative, 
for the time, work, and general wear and tear 
it takes, than writing a script for a television 
company which at the end of the year records 
a profit of more than ^6,000,000. Moreover, at 
least one knows that one’s own words arc going 
to be printed in Encounter, and that is somc- 
ihing.) 

It is, of course, a lot. No writer with any 
spirit in him is going to submit for long to the 
kind of treatment which he receives in tele¬ 
vision. The constant battle with people who 
know nothing about the use of words and care 
little about ideas is, in the end, not worth the 
candle. 

Yet, and yet ... television, whether its present 
influence is large or small, is a medium which 
will grow in importance, and even if it can 
never be an active influence for good, it could 
very well become an attivc influence for evil. 
Writers cannot, with an entirely easy conscience. 
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leave it to the moguls who figure so largely in 
its direction; they cannot, with an entirely easy 
conscience, let it remain the idiot box. Those 
who direct it can be fought only from within, 
by those who work for it, and it is in this fact 
that the two halves of my article meet. If I am 
critical of the producers, directors, and camera¬ 
men in television to-day, it is because I believe 
that they need writers beside them to fight the 
long battle. Production, direction, camera work 
cannot, by themselves, form the core of hard 
ideas with which alone it is possible to resist 
the meh who tend to control ail mass media. 
This is especially true when the medium is as 
young, and has formed so few traditions, as 
television has done. 

If producers, directors, and cameramen agree 
to employ their own skills in order to subdue 
the writer, as I suggest too many of them do, 
the time will come when, as more and more 
pressure is put on them to conform to com¬ 
mercial standards, they will look round for the 
writers who can supply them with the justifica¬ 
tion of alternative standards, and with the ideas 
which, eventually, arc the only reliable armoury 
against commercial managements. And, in the 
moment of their despair, they will find that 
the writers are not there. 


All the Tears 

\ ou call it much that yoti took for yourself; 
both mine and yoiirs—but you say noihing yet! 

You who became the sharer of my hours, 
your pleading hovers, heavy as command. 

And I must be your shelter from yourself, 
receive the blow I know was aimed for you. 

For all your faults I give myself as bond; 

all the heavy burdens you threw off 

as too great now fall on me —all the tears 

you ought to weep and whicli you are not weeping. 

Stefan George 

translated from the German by Wallace Kaufman 
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Alain Robbe-Grillet 

By J. G. Weightman 


O p THE GROUP of writers who have made 
their names recently as exponents of that 
elusive entity, le nouveau roman, Robbe-Grillet 
is the most remarkable. In the space of seven 
years he has produced four novels, Les Gommes 
(1953), Le Voyeur (1954), La Jalousie (1958), 
Dans le labyrinthe (1959), and two striking 
manifestos. In public lectures and newspaper 
interviews he has proclaimed again and again 
that the time has come to bring about in the 
novel the xsthctic revolution that has already 
been accomplished in music and the fine arts. 
At first, both his books and his theoretical state¬ 
ments aroused considerable opposition, and he 
had the honour of being publicly chided by 
Fran5ois Mauriac for dehumanising literature. 
By now he has won a considerable measure of 
acceptance; he is established as an authoritative 
figure on the Parisian literary scene, and the 
English translation of his third book, Jcalomy, 
recently awakened admiring interest in this 
country. 

Yet the philosophical implications and the 
artistic value of his work are not easy to deter¬ 
mine. One can waste a lot of time trying to find 
analogies between him and the other main 
figures of the experimental trend, particularly 
since he has gathered them around him at the 
Editions de Minuit, of which he is principal 
reader. Nathalie Sarraute, Michel Butor, Claude 
Simon, and others are sometimes classed as a 

Mr. John Weightman, who teaches French 
literature at London University, contributes 
regularly to Encounter. Hts most recent 
article was "The Sorbonne" in our June s^o 
number. His essay on Robbe-Grillet—as well 
as a study of Sartre—will be part of a bool{, 

The Novelist as Philosopher, edited by John 
Cruicl{shanf{, and to be published this year 
by the Oxford University Press. 


school of which Robbe Grillet is supposed to be 
the centre. Actually, the chief resemblapcc 
between these various writers is their opposition 
to the so<alled “traditional,” “bourgeois” or 
“Balzacian” novel and the view of life it is said 
to convey; and even this opposition is compli¬ 
cated, because But«)r declares himself to be a 
passionate Balzacian. As regards their positive 
activity, each of these experimental novelists has 
to be taken separately. It is not certain that they 
admire each other or even read each other’s 
works. Therefore, the study of the others—apart 
from Butor, who is to some extent an imitator 
of Robbe-Grillet—has little bearing on the under¬ 
standing of Robbe-Grillet himself. A further 
difficulty is that his theoretical statements arc 
much clearer than his actual practice and, in 
fact, do not refer to the most puzzling aspects 
of his work. In spite of his readiness to defend 
his version of le nouveau roman in public 
debate, he seems to me to be reticent about his 
basic impulses. These I cannot deduce with any 
confidence from his novels, and I may as well 
admit the limitations of my approach at the out¬ 
set. I find his ideas interesting and his French 
beautifully precise, but I cannot fully respond to 
any of his novels, at least if I try to read them 
as novels. Each is enigmatic, and I am uncertain 
about the quality of the enigma; all the more so, 
indeed, since Robbe-Grillet himself has declared, 
rather perversely perhaps, that he dislikes 
mysteries. 

T heoretically, he has two main atti¬ 
tudes which concern, respectively, our view 
of the external world and our grasp of the 
internal reality of the mind. The first of these 
he has expounded excellently in his two mani¬ 
festos, published in La Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
false,—"Une voie pour le roman futur" (July 
1956) and "Nature, Humanisme et Tragidie ' 
(October 195$). The second he mentions inciden- 
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tally, without defending it in such a convincing 
way. 

He has never admitted any special indebted¬ 
ness to Sartre, but he can be placed in the post- 
Sartrian line of development because of his sense 
of the alien character of the world and his anti- 
bourgeois reflexes. When asked about his 
literary ancestry, he replies: “The first fifty pages 
of Camus’s L’Etran^er and the works of Ray¬ 
mond Roussel.” (Roussel is a comparatively un¬ 
known writer who died in the early i(;3os and 
was eccentric to the point of madness.) A 
scientist by training and more especially an 
expert in tropical agriculture, Roblie-Grillet 
shows no signs of wide literary reading, but it 
seems prob.ible that he was also influenced by 
Kafka, Simenon, and Graham Greene, to men¬ 
tion only three names that come to mind as one 
reads his books. Yet he is nearest to Sartre in 
his ob.scssion with inanimate objects, while 
going one step further than Sartre in asserting 
that our normal apprehension of the external 
world is corrupted by a long tradition of bour¬ 
geois humanism. In fact, he criticises both 
Sartre and Camus (after the first fifty pages of 
L’Etranga-) very vigorously for yielding to the 
sentimentality of the traditional view, when they 
are in the very act of proclaiming the irreducible 
nature of the material universe. They are guilty 
of using metaphors, and in Rohbc-Grillet’s 
opinion, a metaphor is either a falsehood or a 
capitulation. 

To speak, for instance, of the “majesty” of a 
mountain or of a village “nestling” in a valley 
is to postulate, between man and the material 
world, an emotional relationship which does not 
exist, or only exists through an illusion. The 
mountain has a certain height and a certain 
form; majesty is a conception foisted on to it by 
us. The village nestles only if, for a moment, 
we transfer our human personality to it. Of 
course, such a metaphorical use of language 
goes a long way back before the beginnings of 
bourgeois humanism, and if pressed, Robbe- 
Grillct will even admit that all language was 
originally metaphorical. He probably singles out 
the bourgeois humanist for attack becau.se the 
confident humanist, more than anyone else, has 
assumed that the world is man’s domain. In 
Robbe-Grillct’s view, this is not so. The material 
creation just is, independently of man. Language 
can be used to define it from the human angle of 
vision, provided we are careful to show that 
there is no complicity between things as they 
are and our human emotions. Hence his now 
famous descriptive passages, which consist of 
minute definitions of shapes, colours, and 
distances. 

What Robbe-Grillet is condemning is 
obviously the anthropomorphic use of nature as 
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a sounding-board or a reflector. We have 
referred to this in English, since Ruskin’s day, 
as “the pathetic fallacy,” a term for which there 
is no convenient equivalent in French. His objec¬ 
tion to it really takes two different forms; he 
sees in it (a) the germ of tragedy; (b) the first 
step towards the illicit creation of God. He 
cannot reproach Sartre, the atheist, with any 
weakness for God, but he can, and docs, suspect 
him of describing the absurdity of the world in 
such a way that the description itself has the 
cathartic effect of producing a form of recon¬ 
ciliation. The hero of La Nausie lives in a 
highly dramatic relationship of discordance with 
his surroundings, and this causes him to make a 
plentiful use of metaphor. Roquentin deluges 
the chestnut tree in the municipal park at 
Bouville with comparisons, all unfavourable but 
all indicative—according to Robbe-Grillet—of a 
sort of appropriation through hatred. For him, 
the general tone of Im Nauscc is one of intense 
uneasiness metaphorically defined, and therefore 
accepted with suspicious tragic resignation: 

... Roquentin’s melancholy bachelorhood, his 
lo.st love, his “ruined life,” the sombre, ludicrous 
fate of the Auiodidact, the general curse of 
earthly living, may thus seem to be raised to the 
level of a higher necessity. Rut in this case, what 
becomes of liberty? Those who refuse to accept 
the curse lay themselves open to the supreme 
moral condemnation: they will be termed 
"stinkers.” It is as if Sartre—who cannot be 
accused of essentialism—had, in this book at 
least, carried the ideas of nature and tragedy to 
their furthest extreme. Once again the struggle 
against these ideas has only served to give them 
new strength. 

How far Robbe-Grillet evolved this criticism 
on his own and how far it may have been sug¬ 
gested by the neo-Marxist critic, Roland Barthes, 
is uncertain. Before Robbe-Grillet produced any 
theoretical writing, Barthes had published in 
Cntiijue (July 1^54) an enthusiastic analysis of 
Roiilje-Grillct’s first novel, Les Gommes, which 
he saw as an original attempt to treat the world 
without making any concessions to the 
suspicious softness of tragedy. When Robbe- 
Grillet came to write Nature, Humanisme et 
Tragidie in i(;58, he used an extract from 
another of Barthes’s articles as an epigraph, as 
if he fully agreed with Barthes’s analysis of his 
work and accepted the programme that Barthes 
outlines: 

Tragedy is merely a way of retrieving 
(recueillir) human unhappiness, of subsuming it, 
and thus of justifying it in the form of necessity, 
wisdom, or purification: the rejection of this 
process and the search for the technical means of 
avoiding the trap it l.iys (nothing is more in¬ 
sidious th.in tragedy) is a necessary undertaking 
to-day. 
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Other neo-Marxist critics have taken the opposite 
view that genuine tragedy, which is only pos¬ 
sible in the absence of religious belief, is a 
bracing manifestation of man’s Promethean 
struggle against the unknown. Without entering 
into the vexed question of the true nature of 
genuine tragedy, we can assume at least that 
Robbe-Grillet’s objection to the tragic mode is a 
matter of temperament, quite unconnected with 
dny desire for political action. He has never 
shown any interest in politics. His anti-tragic 
conviction is linked with the belief that me 
tragic softening introduced by metaphor indi¬ 
cates a mistaken contemplative attitude towards 
the universe. 

To put it bluntly, if you begin by using 
metaphors, you may end by believing in God, 
because Goa is no more than the most general¬ 
ised form of the pathetic fallacy. (Sartre has 
not borne this out, but Camus seemed to be 
almost on the point of doing so, in his last book.) 
In a striking paragraph, Robbe-Grillet reformu¬ 
lates the Marxist and Freudian view that God is 
a projection of the human sense of mystery, a 
hypostatisation of the human thirst for an 
answer to the riddle of the universe. (The 
passage, incidentally, would make a good philo¬ 
sophical commentary on Walter de la Mare’s 
poem, The Listeners-) 

1 call out. No one answers. Instead of conclud¬ 
ing that there is no one there—which might be 
purely and simply an ascertainable fact, dated 
and localised in space and time—I decide to 
behave as if there were someone there, someone 
who, for reasons unknown, refrained from 
answering. From then on, the silence which 
follows my calling out is no longer a true silence; 
it is endowed with a content, a depth, a soul— 
and this soul refers me back to mine. The 
distance between my cry, still ringing in my own 
cars, and my silent (perhaps deaf) vis-h-vis to 
whom it is addressed, becomes an anguish, a 
hope, and a despair; it gives a meaning to my 
life. Henceforth, the only thing I shall attach 
importance to will be thi» false emptiness and the 
problems it sets me. Ought I to go on calling 
out? Should I shout more loudly? Should 1 use 
a different set of words ? Again I try.... I very 
soon realise that no one will answer; but the 
invisible presence that I continue to create by 
calling out forces me to go on forever breaking 
the silence with my unhappy cry. Soon the 
reverberating sound begins to confuse me. Spell¬ 
bound, as it were, I call out again ... and again. 
In the end, my distraught consciousne.ss trans¬ 
lates my exasperated solitude into a high ^ece^ 
sity and a promise of redemption. 

* Sartre has admitted to a comparable revelation 
through the cinema. He says that the satisfaction 
of watching photographed scenes helped him to 
grasp the notion of the urge towards coincidence 
with being. 


Ultimately, then, Robbe-GriUet ot^ects to 
metaphors because they are tragic, and to 
tragedy because it is a veiled form of religion. 
One may wonder, of course, whether the 
systematic avoidance of metaphor does not 
denote a tension, which might be called a 
religious fear of religion. More happy-go-lucky 
unbelievers may risk an occasional metaphor as 
a means of wry communication with their 
fellows, without feeling that they are capitu¬ 
lating to the unknown. However, we can recog¬ 
nise Robbe-Grillet’s inidal endeavour as another 
attempt to “purify the language of the tribe.” 
He is really trying to abolish the last vestiges 
of the primitive magic of the Name. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that, as Robbe- 
Grillet himself explains, this obstinately concrete 
view of the external world is not entirely the 
result of a direct vision of things as they are, but 
rather an effect of the cinema, and would 
probably have been inconceivable at an earlier 
period before the cinema or television screen 
became part of everyday living. He points out 
that even the most banal film, which merely 
aims at telling a story, has an unintentional and 
surprising feature, quite independent of the 
plot. Conventional scenes, when they are photo¬ 
graphed, may take on an unconventional air: 

In the original novel, the objects and gestures 
which formed the substance of the plot dis¬ 
appeared entirely to be replaced by their pure 
significance; an empty chair was no more than 
an absence or an expectation, a hand placed on a 
shoulder was simply a mark of sympathy, iron- 
bars at a window merely signified the impossi¬ 
bility of escape_But now we see the chair, the 

movement or the hand and the shape of the bars. 
Their significance remains flagrant, but instead 
of monopolising our attention, seems to be an 
addition or even a superfluity, because what 
strikes us, persists in the memory and proves 
essential, irreducible to vague mental notions, is 
the gestures themselves, the objects, movements, 
and outlines to which reality has suddenly and 
involuntarily been restored by the fact of their 
being photographed. 

It may seem strange that these fragments of 
brute reality unwittingly offered us by the filmed 
story should strike us so forcibly, when identical 
scenes in our everyday existence would be in¬ 
capable of curing our blindness. It seems that 
the conventions of photography (its two- 
dimen.sional character, black and white colouring, 
the limitations of the frame, the differences m 
scale according to the ^pe of shot) help to free us 
from our own convenuons.* 

This explains why, in reading Robbe-Grillet, 
we so often have the impression that we arc 
not following an action taking place in real 
life but watching a film, the sound-track of 
which has gone dead or is working only inter* 
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mittently. Here again, his assumption is debat¬ 
able. Some of us may be made uneasy by the 
documentary content of filmed stories precisely 
because the cinema can so easily give enormous 
significance to a branch tossing in the breeze 
or a shadow moving over a wall. Artistic docu¬ 
mentaries exploit this facility quite shamelessly. 
Robbe-Grillet is clearly not in favour of such a 
tendency, but docs he realise that the pathetic 
fallacy may be all the more powerful through 
being inarticulate, or through being expressed 
indirectly? You may destroy the illusory 
“romantic heart of things,” jccringly referred to 
by Barthes, and yet replace it by an equally 
dubious form of lacrimae rerum, which clings 
to the surface like a film of dew. For me, Robbe- 
Grillct’s descriptions often have the charm of 
mathematical spells; that is, his attempt to 
abolish one form of magic leads to the creation 
of another. 

S OME OF THE CRITICS who havc accuscd 
Robbe-Grillet of dehumanising the novel 
may havc been exasperated by his elaborate 
visual descriptions, but what they arc really dis¬ 
turbed about is the rather different matter of 
the absence in his work of any recognisable, 
traditional psychological content. Both Barthes 
and Robbc^rillet pass very quickly over this 
point, as if its connection with the objective 
inventory of the external world were obvious. 
In his review-article on Les Gommes, entitled 
“Vne Littfrature Objective” (Critique, July 
1954), Barthes merely says towards the end that 
he is not going to discuss the book as a story, 
except to point out that 

... intcriority is put between brackets; objects 
and spaces and the movement of man from one 
to the other arc promoted to tlic rank of sub¬ 
jects. The novel becomes a direct experience of 
man’s environment without his being able to 
claim to havc any form of psychology, meta¬ 
physics, or psycho-analysis with which to 
approach the objective setting he discovers 
around him. 

Robbe-Grillet, in his first manifesto, devotes only 
one paragraph to the question of psychological 
content, r quote it, together with the preceding 
paragraph, to show how the transition, or rather 
the jump, is made: 

Thus objects will gradually lose their uncer¬ 
tainty and their secrets, will abandon their false 
mysteriousness, the dubious interiority that 
Roland Barthes has called "the rom.antic heart 
of things.” Things will no longer be the vague 

notice, on translating this sentence, that it 
adopts the linguistic form of attributing volition to 
things. A lapse from doctrinal purity? 
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reflection of the hero’s vague soul, the image of 
his sufferings or supports for his dcares. Or 
rather, should it happen that things still accept 
such tyranny, the acceptance will only be 
apparent, the better to show how remote from it 
they remain.® 

As for the characters of the novel, they them¬ 
selves can admit of a great variety pf interpre¬ 
tations; according to the reader’s interests, tney 
can give rise to any sort of psychological, psychia¬ 
tric, religious, or [loiitical commentary. It will 
soon be noticed how indifferent they are to such 
so-callcd wcaltji. Whereas the traditional hero is 
con.stafhtly warped, overwhelmed, or destroyed 
by the “interpretations” the author suggests for 
him, and constantly relegated to an intangible 
and unstable elsewhere, ever more remote and 
indistinct, the hero of the future, on the contrary, 
will stay put. The commentaries will all be “else¬ 
where;” compared with his irrefutable presence, 
they will appear useless, superfluous, and even 
dishonest. 

This appears to bp all RobbcGrillct has 
written on the subject, apart from ridiculing the 
traditional notion that it is the novelist’s busi¬ 
ness to “delve deep" into human nature. What 
he calls “the old mylhs of profundity” arc to be 
discredited. As for “human nature,” he treats 
it in debate as a comic, outmoded expression; he 
will counter an objection with the remark: "Ah, 
vans croyez encore a la nature humaine, vousl" 
Perhaps he is again going one step further 
than the Existentialists by amplifying their con¬ 
cept of freedom to the point of saying that a 
man cannot be defined except as a behaviour 
pattern at a given moment. To analyse soul- 
states confidendy in terms of love, hate, ambi¬ 
tion, or any other such fluctuating abstractions 
is no doubt to lx: as sloppy in one’s approach 
to inner reality as one is in dealing with the 
external world in terms of metaphor. In these 
internal applications, the traditional vocabulary 
is even more charged with dubious significance; 
therefore—Robbe Grillct might say—get rid of it 
altogether, show your character in a given situa¬ 
tion without committing yourself to any sup¬ 
position about his inner reality. 

He once declared in a newspaper interview 
that it is not the artist’s business to provide an 
explanation but to create an object, and clearly 
he wants his books to havc the solidity and 
independent existence of a statue or a picture, 
which resists any anecdotal or intellectual sum¬ 
mary. This is perhaps not as new an ambition 
as he implies. Camus, in L'Etranger, had con¬ 
centrated on behaviour and had left it ultimately 
unexplained, and he, one imagines, had been 
prompted to do this by the example of such 
writers as Hemingway, who emphasised action 
and treated cogitation as effeminate and there¬ 
fore to be missed out. As a matter of fact, all the 
great novelists, when one comes to look at them 
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closely, arc far more descriptive than explana¬ 
tory; this, it could be maintained, is true even 
of Proust, who carried the "psychological novel’' 
to the furthest point it has so far achieved. 

When Robbc-Grillct denounces the “tradi¬ 
tional" novel, he apjicars to be thinking of the 
mechanical repetition of worn-out devices by 
inferior novelists; as far as I know, he has not 
discussed Proust or Tolstoy or Stendhal. But he 
is purely “creative,” in that he is not interested 
in the appreciation of other people’s work but 
only in expressing his own vision. And the only 
aspect of this vision he has explained fairly 
clearly is the treatment of objects; his characters 
are mysteriously non-traditional, not only 
because we are given fragmentary information 
about their internal reality but also because the 
whole texture in which they arc set is 
mysterious. We arc uncertain about their objec¬ 
tive actions, about the objective relationships 
between them, about the time in which the 
events arc taking place.‘Each book, of course, 
far from being an example of “objective litera¬ 
ture,” is a highly subjective pattern, signed 
Robbc-Grillct. 

I N HIS FIRST NOVEL, Lcs Gommcs, Robbc- 
Grillct has not yet got quite into his stride, 
and he even allows himself, perhaps in¬ 
advertently, a few metaphors. Barthes says he 
can sec only one: the hero goes into a stationer’s 
shop and asks for a very soft india-rubber—M«e 
gommg trhs douce {douce=sott, gentle, sweet). 
There are more obvious ones than that: an 
alarm<lock stops ringing —auec itonnement sur 
quelques sons avortis (with astonishment after a 
few abortive sounds) and a cafe-proprietor, 
reflected in the mirrors of his establishment, is 
likened to a fish in an aquarium. More impor¬ 
tant still, the characters arc fairly traditional. 
The cafe-proprietor might have come out of 
Simenon, and there arc a score of other char¬ 
acters, who arc analysed to a certain extent and 
even hold intelligible conversations with each 
other. The originality lies in the construction 
and in some of the descriptions. 

The framework is that of the thriller-detective 
story. A gang of terrorists are systematically 
assassinating key-figures in the country; not 
famous men, but important, lesser-known 

•I have also heard it suggested that the bridge, 
when down and closed, is a symbol of infinity, 
because it then allows endless movement. It is true 
that a raised swing-bridge—and this bridge is often 
raised—can be profoundly disturbing, Wause it 
indicates a break in the continuity of life, and a 
neurotic, such as Wallas apparently is, must often 
have the feeling that the thread of intelligibility in 
life has snapped. 


people. The scene is set in an unnamed pro¬ 
vincial town, where Professor Dupont, an 
economist, has been shot at in his study by a 
hired gun-man. Dupont has only been wounded 
in the arm, but in agreement with the Minister 
of the Interior, he lets it be known that he has 
died of his wound in a private nursing-home. 
He is actually hidden in the nursing-home and 
is scheduled to leave for Parts the next day in 
an official car. The local police arc instructed 
not to pursue their enquiry and are kept in 
ignorance of the real events. A special agent. 
Wallas, is sent from Paris to take up the case, 
but he too, incomprehensibly, is unaware of the 
real situation. We sec the action mainly through 
his eyes as he wanders around the town trying 
to pick up the threads. He eventually finds his 
way into the Professor’s house on the next even¬ 
ing, at seven-thirty, which is the time at which 
all the previous assassinations have taken place. 
The Professor has arranged that a friend should 
go to the hou.se to collect some important papers 
needed in Paris. But this friend has received a 
threatening letter and has left .the town in a 
anic, so the Professor has to call at the house 
imself. Wallas, thinking presumably that he 
is another assassin, fires at him and kills him, 
ju.st at the moment when the local police in¬ 
spector is trying to get in touch with him, 
Wallas, to put forward the theory that Dupont 
was not assassinated after all, but has just dis¬ 
appeared. The Professor is therefore genuinely 
killed, although twenty-four hours late. Wallas 
has shot the man whose murder he was investi¬ 
gating. 

There is a marked comic element in hes 
Gommes, which might be taken at first sight as 
a parody of a detective story. We know from 
the start that the victim has not been killed, 
and that the police and the special agent are 
fumbling in tne dark. Robbc-Grillct seems to 
have set himself the task of maintaining 
suspense when the solution has already been 
given. He docs this mainly by telling the story 
from Wallas’s limited viewpoint and hinting 
at mysterious connections. Some of the other 
characters are suspicious of Wallas, who bears 
a puzzling resemolance to the supposed mur¬ 
derer. We know that Wallas came to the town 
years ago with his mother to visit someone. 
It is rumoured that Dupont had an illegitimate 
son, with whom he was on bad terms. Is Wallas 
the assassin and the son? He cannot be, because 
we have already been introduced to the gunman 
and the leader of his gang, yet the doubt persists 
to the end. 

The action also involves various loose ends. 
Wallas is constantly getting lost in the town and 
coming to a swina-bridge (can the link be 
du pont^oi the bridge?)* Stranger still, he goes 
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into a stationer’s shop, which happens to be 
kept by Dupont’s estranged wife, and asks for 
a soft india-rubber of a particular kind. While 
he is in the back of this same shop on a later 
occasion, someone else, apparently the real gun¬ 
man, also comes in and buys an india-rubber. 

We are never told why these india-rubbers 
were purchased and they arc not referred to 
again. They can hardly be symbols, since Robbe- 
Griliet’s declared policy, as we have seen, is to 
divest inanimate matter of its psychological 
accretions. Barthes speaks of “the mysterious 
gratuity of the object which gives its title to the 
book like a paradox or an enigma.’’ The india- 
rubbers must be anti-symbols, put in to show 
that we should not go looking for symbols. 
The French have a jocular, untranslatable 
phrase: Mystire et boule de gomme\ it occurs to 
me that Robbe-Grillet, engaged on writing a 
false mystery story, may have indulged in a 
play on the word gomme purely as a mystifica¬ 
tion, in the hope of teasing earnest academic 
minds. Or perhaps he was fascinated by the 
texture of soft rubber and just wanted to 
describe it, irrespective of the plot, as a painter 
will put in an extraneous object because of its 
surface quality. I detect a strongly sensuous note 
in the apparent ausierencss of his description of 
the various types of rubber, and I completely 
disagree with Barthes, who maintains that 
Robbc-Grillet’s style is “the opposite of poetic 
writing.” 

This brings me back to a question I raised 
earlier. When Robbe-Grillet gives a carefully 
non-metaphorical, or apparently non-metaphori- 
cal description of an object, what exactly is he 
doing? He makes two statements, which may 
be rather contradictory (a) that he is showing 
things as they arc, shorn of human associations, 
(b) mat he is bringing out their uue strangeness. 
But if things just are, they are not strange. 
Strangeness is a human emotion. If we were 
God, creation would not be strange; it would 
be ordinary to us, co-terminous with us. But we 
arc not God, and therefore consciousness, our 
awareness of creation, is a perpetual sensation 
of attempted adjustment and always involves 
emotion. Robbe-Grillet docs not want this 
emotion to be sloppy or untidy and so, in his 
most characteristic passages, he rejects all openly 
emotional words. Yet when his descriptions 
are good, they arc emotional though austere, and 
successful both for himself and for the reader. 
When they are tedious, it seems to be because 
he is doggedly applying his rule of “no 
emotion” with a literalism that tells against him¬ 
self; or because the particular reader who is 
bored does not happen to be fascinated, as he 
is, by the details he is notiiig down. The descrip¬ 


tions in Les Gommes do not bore me, and I 
thing it would be easy to prove that all the best 
ones arc metaphorical, poetic, and often humor¬ 
ous. For instance, when Wallas goes into an 
automatic snack-bar and helps himself to a dish 
of cold herring, hard-boiled egg, and sliced 
tomato, there is obvious satire, of a rather geo¬ 
metrical nature, in the vision of identical diners 
consuming identical sets of food. A separate 
paragraph, which is in fact a prose poem, is 
devoted to one piece of tomato; the segment of 
loving{v described vegetable flesh blooms with 
comical inappropriateness in the middle of the 
murder-story. 

My objection to Lcs Gommes is that the book 
is basically frivolous, in spite of the exquisite 
care that has gone into the writing. The plot 
might be described as an elaborate open puzzle, 
full of false trails, blind alleys, and apparendy 
meaningless symmetries. Robbe-Grillet can 
describe the human, psychological world very 
well when he wants to, or at least certain inci¬ 
dental aspects of it, but he seems to be mainly 
interested in building up his complex structure 
of wilful enigmas and engineered surprises. As 
a serious novel on the usual level, this structure 
does not constitute a dense artistic object; 
the conspiracy, the detective work, the personal 
relationships are all flimsy. If the book is serious, 
it is a form of literary nighunare, and such a 
nightmare would result from, and appeal to, 
psychological complcxides that Robbe-Grillet is 
not prepared to discuss. 

W ITH Le Voyeur, Robbe-Grillet’s personal 
style of writing is fully established. The 
title must be a pun on voyeur, in the sexual 
sense, and the act of seeing, but is perhaps not 
quite appropriate, because the hero seems to be a 
doer rather than a watcher. He is a commercial 
traveller, Mathias, who returns for a day to his 
native island off the mainland to .sell watches. 
The country is not specified; the local money is 
“crowns,” yet the family names arc French. We 
can perhaps assume that we arc in Robbe- 
Grillct’s native Brittany and that the exotic cur¬ 
rency is just a way of indicating a lack of rela¬ 
tionship with contemporary life. 

As in Les Gommes, the action is circular and 
seems to be about to take place in twenty-four 
hours. As the boat is putting in to land, Mathias 
picks up a looped piece of string from the deck, 
catches the eye of a litde girl who is one of the 
passengers, and sees gulls floating overhead. 
These three objects are to occur again and again 
in the narrative, because they provide links with 
Mathias’s childhood; he had a passion for col¬ 
lecting pieces of string; he once spent many 
hours drawing a gull in profile; and a girl called 
Violette has some unexplained meaning for 
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him. Once on the island, he hires a bicycle and 
goes of! to sell his wares. Up to about eleven- 
thirty, his movements are clear, and then again 
a few minutes later. During the gap in the 
action, a girl called Jacqueline, who had been 
minding sheep on a lonely cliff-lop, disappears. 
She is eventually found, naked and dead, at the 
bottom of the cliff. Mathias, after the break, 
appears very anxious and docs not seem at first 
to be able to remember what has happened. 
Gradually we realise that he has committed a 
sadistic murder, using the string and establish¬ 
ing an equivalence between Violettc and 
Jacqueline, who arc interchangeable in his mind. 

Or, if he is not guilty, he imagines the crime 
very vividly and behaves like a guilty person. 
In spite of making a violent attempt to get back 
to the harbour before the boat leaves on the 
return voyage, he arrives too late and has to wait 
two days longer until the next boat arrives. He 
gets a chance to sail on a cargo-boat, but docs 
not take it, apparently bcc.njse he docs not want 
to give the impression that he is running away. 
During the two days, he returns to the scene of 
the crime (or imagines he does) to remove some 
shreds of the girl’s clothes and the half-con¬ 
sumed cigarettes that he used to torture her 
with. It is assumed by the islanders that the girl 
fell over the cliff and that the waves stripped 
her bare and the fish damaged her body. Mathias 
takes the regular boat back to the mainland. 

It is impossible to be sure what “really” 
happens and what is imaginary, since we are 
inside Mathias’s mind, which oscillates between 
present, past, and future, between the positive 
and the hypothetical, as if it were a cinema- 
screen on which various episodes, true or fal.se, 
were being projected in a jumbled chronological 
sequence, yet all with equal brilliance. The fact 
that everything is seen in the same bright light 
is at first novel and attractive; then, for me at 
any rate, it begins to pall, because I feel mental 
reality to be much more complex than the simple 
snapping backwards or forwards into reminis¬ 
cence or supposition. 

Then again, the structure of the book is in¬ 
genious rather than enlightening. All we know 
about Mathias is that he has an obsession with 
string, girls—particularly the napes of their 
necks—and sea-gulls. These motifs occur in 
different guises, but they do not develop. The 
figure-eight shape of the loop of string is 
repeated by two nails in the harbour-wall and by 
two knots in the wood of an imaginary door; 
Violette-Jacqueline is, at the same time, a girl 
glimpsed through an open window on the way 
to the boat, the little girl on the boat, a girl on 
a cinema-poster, a waitress in a caf^, and so on. 
It may be that a sadistic murderer sees the same 
few monotonous patterns repeating themselves 


on all sides; if so, his mind is not, in that respect, 
very interesting. However, if Robbe-Grillet is 
working off genuine obsessions, well and good. 
But my guess is that he has taken hints from 
elementary psychiatry and is seeing how cleverly 
he can ring the changes on them. He is again 
constructing an open puzzle, rather than writing 
a novel. It is hardly possible to consider Mathias 
as a character who “stays puF’ and admits of 
an indefinite number of interpretations. At any 
moment, he is what he secs, either in actual fact 
or in his mind’s eye. Most of what he sees 
merely defines the setting (I say “merely,” but 
these are the best parts in my view, because 
they often consist of Robbc-Grillet’s peculiar 
brand of prose poetry, which has no necessary 
connection with being a sadistic murderer); 
sometimes what he sees is meant to indicate his 
mental reality, but these indications are rudi¬ 
mentary. If Robbe-Grillct is prepared to suggest 
a link between a passion for bits of string and 
a tendency to sadistic murder, he is accepting 
the beginnings of a psychological theory. Why, 
then, does he not carry it further? Perhaps 
because he does not claim to know very much 
about the inner workings of a sadistic murderer. 
But in that case, why write a story about one? 

I can only repeat that he seems to me to be 
constructing a puzzle, which has some of the 
peculiarities of a dream or a nightmare. 

On ke-reading Le Voyeur, I am struck by a 
paradoxical quality of the writing. The descrip¬ 
tions arc at once vivid and uncanny, as if there 
were no reliable links between phenomena. A 
scene I particularly like is Mathias’s lunch on the 
first day. He is in a cafe when he is hailed as 
a childhood friend by a sailor whom he docs not 
recognise. This sailor, with a bottle of wine in 
either hand, leads him along the seashore to a 
house where they eat crabs and potatoes boiled 
in their jackets, served by a mysterious girl with 
a scratch on the nape of her neck. The sailor is 
ebullient and incoherent, jovial and yet incom¬ 
prehensibly cross. At the end of the meal, 
Mathias gives the girl a watch and murmurs in 
her ear some words that he himself docs not 
understand (we are inside his mind and the 
words are not made comprehensible to us). 
On the sailor’s door is the name, Jean Rd>in, 
but we have already learned that this person 
died years before. To me the effect is exactly 
that of a dream, because it is only in dreams 
that I see things in pMches, with exag«rated 
realism, accompanied by the sensation uiat all 
logical connections have dissolved. I enjoy the 
episode, I admire the writing, yet I cannot take 
the passage quite seriously, because after a while 
I want to wake up and escape from the 
gratuitousneta of the dream. But it must be 
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precisely to create this dream-like atmosphere 
that Robbe-Grillet writes, since it surrounds 
Wallas’s wanderings in Lfs Gommes and recurs 
in La Jalousie and Dans le labyrinthe. 

I N La Jalousie, which shows a still greater 
novelty of technique, the musicality of con¬ 
struction, already noticeable in the earlier books, 
becomes clearer. Le Voyeur has a narrative in 
which Mathias’s obsessions keep recurring with 
something like a rhythm, between the initial 
blast on the ship’s siren and a corresponding 
blast at the finale. La Jalousie opens and closes 
with the shadow of a pillar on a tropical balcony, 
and has no consecutive narrative at all. It is 
divided up into what one might call “move¬ 
ments.” 

This time, so the summary on the back-cover 
informs us, we are inside the mind of a jealous 
husband, a colonial banana-grower, who is 
watching, and reflecting on, the behaviour of 
his wife, whom he suspects of having an affair 
with a neighbouring planter. The wife is 
referred to by her initial. A.; the suspected 
neighbour is called Fraik; the husband has no 
name and neither speaks nor refers to himself 
internally as “I.” But for the indication on the 
back-cover, we might have some difficulty at 
first in guessing that the book consists of visions 
succeeding each other in the husband’s mind. 
Like Mathias, he is sometimes watching actual 
happenings and sometimes living or re-living the 
future and the past in his imagination. Once 
we have gone through the book, we can re¬ 
constitute the story, which is comparatively 
simple. There is a suspicious air of connivance 
between A. and Frank as they sip their drinks 
or discuss a book they have been reading; Frank 
says he has to go down to the coast on business; 
A. says she will go with him to do some shop¬ 
ping; they fail to return at the expected time 
and spend the night in a hotel; perhaps they 
committed adultery, perhaps not; they come 
back with the explanation that the car broke 
down; life resumes its normal course, except 
that the relationship between A. and Frank now 
seems less close. 

As has been excellently shown by Bruce 
Morrissette, a great admirer of Robbe-Grillet,* 
the husband’s visions are arranged in a pattern 
of increasing intensity up to the point at which 
the supposed adultery is imagined as taking 
place, and then they go on repeating with 
diminishing force and less coherence until the 
book stops. Mr. Morrissette does not go so far 
as to say that the whole pattern of the book is 
supposed to indicate the rise and fall of 

* "En retisant Robbe-Grillet," Critique (July 1959). 
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■wxuality, but this may very well be so. Perhaps 
it is all the retrospective auto-erotic meditation 
of a jealous man, who has never made up his 
mind what to think about his wife’s behaviour. 
More likely, the meditation is roughly contem¬ 
poraneous with the action. But, in either case, 
the pulsation is intended to be an important part 
of the aesthetic effect. 

The word “meditation” is really inappro¬ 
priate, because the hero is not thinking in words, 
nor is he controlling the flow of images in any 
way or passing judgment on them. Very precise 
words arc being used to describe the setting 
and the movements of the characters, but they 
belong to the author’s language, not to the 
hero’s, and their purpose is, ostensibly, to trans¬ 
late as accurately as possible a succession of 
visual experiences. As in the previous novels, 
certain objects have an obsessive force; the cubes 
of ice that go into the drinks arc loaded with 
the ambiguities of the conversation, of which 
we hear only a few banal snatches; a centipede, 
which Frank crushes on the wall, is connected 
with A.’s supposed sexual excitement, so much 
so that the husband imagines Frank crushing 
another centipede on the bedroom wall in the 
hotel before consummating the adultery; the 
husband’s passion for his wife seems to be con¬ 
centrated in the act of watching her brush her 
hair. Just as the image of the murdered girl 
echoes through IjC Voyeur in various forms, so 
in La Jalousie the sound of the brush on A.’s 
hair is linked with the sizzling noise made by 
the centipede and the distant roar of cars and 
lorries as the husband is waiting for the couple 
to return. 


Alihough, i ROM THE TECHNICAL point of vicw, 
these elements arc impeccably woven together, 
the book is, for me, frankly boring, except in 
those places where I can enjoy the delicious 
pcdanticism of a description, mat of the ice¬ 
cubes, for instance, or of a constellation of 
midges. I much prefer a cor^arablc story, such 
as Somerset Maugham’s The Painted Veil, 
written without any technical innovation. 
Robbe-Grillet’s conventions here seem to be 
strangling the human interest of the situation 
and creating limitations which arc more damag¬ 
ing than those of the “traditional” novel, I had 
doubts about the bits of string in Le Voyeur, 
I have even graver doubts about the sound- 
associations between hair-brushing, the centi¬ 
pede, and the motor-car. Once more, Robbe- 
Grillet is building a structure, which has its 
own rigidly respected laws, but these laws seem 
to be ingenious rather than true. Nor can f feel 
the presence of the husband as a jealous man. 
Like Wallas and Mathias, he is a sort of numb 
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centre to the action. The note on the back<ovcr 
says: 

The character has neither name nor face. He 
is a void at the heart o£ the world, a hollow set 
amongst objects. But since ail the lines start 
from him or converge on him, the hollow 
becomes as concrete, as solid as the objects, if not 
more. 

Not for me, I am sorry to say, even after more 
than one reading. 1 would expect a jealous man 
to argue with himself, to use language, to some 
extent even in his private thoughts, to debate the 
moral issue, to be tempted even to some degree 
of inner eloquence by the very fact of his 
jealousy. Obsessional images connected with 
personal relationships arc surely always accom¬ 
panied by a fringe of rhetoric, even in com¬ 
paratively inarticulate minds. Kobbe-Grillct has 
amputated language from his hero’s conscious¬ 
ness and has reduced it to a patterned flow of 
images. The interior monologue has been re¬ 
placed by an interior film with a few sound 
cHects and an occasional snatch of dialogue. For 
all the apparent austerity, this may be a facile 
solution. 

At first, one is inclined to think that it must 
be a diiKcult exercise to write a novel in the 
first person without using the pronoun "I.” 
Actually, it may be a way of avoiding the most 
difficult aspect of writing because it removes the 
central part of consciousness where value judg¬ 
ments are made. It is this book which should be 
called Le Voyeur^ since the hero docs not engage 
with reality at all. Mr. Morrissette claims that 
he docs, because we can deduce from the text 
that he is present at the dinner-table and makes 
an occasional remark. However, he is hardly 
more operative than an observant mute, and 
although he watches the other two characters 
they have no relationship with him, or if they 
have, it has ail been left out, as if it were not 
relevant. He himself may “act” slightly, in an 
inward fashion; he imagines, for instance, at 
the peak of his jealousy that the guilty couple 
have crashed on the road and arc being burned 
to death, but this again is very simple psycho¬ 
logy. A pair of eyes, backed by a crude and 
obvious surge of resentment, is not much of a 
man. 

I ^ould say that the charge of dehumanisa¬ 
tion is justified here. Robbe-Grillet's brain is 
working first on the autonomous plan of the 
structure and secondly on the meticulous defini¬ 
tion of certain portions of the external world. 
It is not working on the emotion of jealousy; 
he deliberately leaves of! before the point at 
which Proust begins. Admittedly, he creates “a 
something which is not the traditional novel,” 
as Geoffrey Grigson has said; I appreciate the 


technical interest of the “something,” but for 
the rest, I am reminded of Orwell’s judgment 
on Charles Morgan’s novels: “The furniture is 
more alive than the people.” 

T he latest work, Dans le labyrinthe, 
is perhaps the most curious of all. The 
dream-like atmosphere is still more pronounced 
than before, yet the book opens with a preface 
stating that it deals with concrete fact: 

The subject... is a strictly material reality, in 
the sense that this reality docs not claim to have 
any allegorical value. The reader is therefore 
invited to see in it only the things, gestures, 
words, and events that he is informed about, 
without seeking to give them either more or less 
significance than in his own life or his own 
death. 

However, the word “death” has an ominous 
ring, which is borne out by the dark and brood¬ 
ing atmosphere of the story. The main part of 
the plot concerns a soldier who is wandering 
through a snow<overcd town at night to find a 
certain street, the name of which he has for¬ 
gotten. He is carrying a cardboard box, which 
he is to hand over to a relative of one of his 
fallen comrades. He is haunted by a small boy, 
who keeps appearing and disappearing in the 
lamplight, like a will o’ the wisp. The soldier 
goes into a private house, a caf6, and a sort of 
barracks, and everywhere the air is heavy with 
foreboding, because the army has been defeated 
and the enemy occupation forces are expected to 
arrive at any moment. In the end, the soldier 
appears to be shot accidentally by a military 
patrol and he dies after a period of delirium; 
or perhaps he is still alive and starts walking 
the streets again. 

The book is, in the first place, a conundrum, 
and since the note on the back-cover does not 
supply the key this time, we have to guess at a 
solution. There is an “I” in the story, at the 
beginning and the end, and here again the con¬ 
clusion echoes the opening. TTiis “I” is in a 
closed room where there is a picture of a caf^- 
sccne, entitled “The Defeat of Reichenfels” 
and containing some of the characters who 
figure in the story: the soldier, the little boy, a 
caK-proprietor, etc. The “I” also says at the end 
that he arrived too late to give the soldier a 
third injection, so he is presumably a doctor. 
The only explanation I can think of is that 
the doctor has been attending a real soldier after 
a real defeat, and that the Dody of the book is 
a dream or day-dream in which the characters 
of the picture come alive and are fused with the 
events of his immediate life. The main 
ambiguity arises from the fact that sometimes 
we seem to be inside the soldier and sotnedmes 
watching him from outside. It is only in dreams 
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that we can both wa(x:h a person and be that 
person. 

Despite Robbc-Grillct’s preliminary warning, 
some critics at once suggested that the soldier 
wandering through the labyrinthine streets and 
carrying a box under his arm was man, lost in 
the tra»less world and looking for God in order 
to hand back his soul to Him. It is difficult to 
tell whether the author was flattered or exasper¬ 
ated by this interpretation. In either case, since 
he had put only a few banal letters in the box, 
the human soul could not be said, on this view, 
to be a very precious object. I imagine that he 
honestly did not intend any allegorical meaning. 
Like Lef Gommes and Le Voyeur, the book is 
to some extent a mystification, which is a dif¬ 
ferent thing from an allegory. At the same time, 
it is, more clearly than the three other books, a 

[ >rosc poem. The themes are snow, silent houses, 
ight and darkness and receding perspectives. 
The language is not quite so sober as before, 
because it has acquired a rhythm, and there arc 
some fine bravura passages, in particular a won¬ 
derful description of a woman taking fright 
and di.sappearing up an echoing staircase. The 
soldier, the little boy, and what must be the 
most cherished lamp-post in all literature keep 
floating in and out of the reader’s ken like 
visions in a crystal ball. 

As a “Tale of Mystery and Imagination,” the 
book is undoubtedly a success. I cannot imagine 
how Robbc-Grillct thought up the details, yet I 
can see that they all have a compulsive force. 
But, much as I admire the virtuosity of the 
writing, I cannot get any general satisfaction 
from the book, because the structure and the 
meaning elude my intellectual grasp. Robbe- 
Grillct might say that this is precisely a proof 
of its being a work of art, that is an irreducible 
aesthetic object. I should have to answer that 
subjective fantasy, however compulsive and 
however severely ordered according to self- 
invented rules, may be simply the opposite 
extreme from the roman ^ thhe. I can only 
record my, perhaps obtuse, impression that 
Dans le labyrinthe remains wraithlike and, no 
less than La Jalousie, involves considerable 
tedium. 

I p I HAVE NOT completely misunderstood 
him, Robbc-Grillet appears, then, to be 
established on two major intellectual contra¬ 
dictions. 
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He wants to cleanse the external world of the 
pathetic fallacy and show us things as they arc, 
independently of human emotions. In fact, his 
descriptions arc prose poetry and, in his view 
of the world, objects arc apprehended with an 
unusual, almost mad, intensity. Although he 
uses accurate, quasi-scientifle language, he bears 
less re.semblance to a scientist than to a painter 
with a strong, personal vision, such as Van 
Gogh. The three most characteristic books arc 
like paintings of different atmospheric condi¬ 
tions: ,Le Voyeur shows Brittany in sun¬ 
light flecked with clouds. La Jalousie has a 
tropical monotony and rigidity, Dans le laby¬ 
rinthe is a snowscape, dissolving at the end into 
rain. Because of his minute descriptions, Robbc- 
Grillct has been called a neo-Rcalist, and he 
himself claims to be simply describing that 
which is. However, his rejection of the pathetic 
fallacy is not accompanied by any full-scale dis¬ 
cussion of the central problem of “realism,” 
which is that all desdription involves a choice, 
since no total, or objectively adequate, descrip¬ 
tion is possible. The dogmatic decision to avoid 
one form of overtly emotive description may 
be determined by another, although less explicit, 
emotional attitude. We can only suppose that, 
in Robbc-Grillet’s case, his conviction is related 
to his anti-religious feelings. 

He dismisses analytical psychology as being 
beneath contempt and argues that the inner 
reality of a character can be made immediately 
present by a description of the visual experiences 
of that character. Yet on the one hand, he 
borrows occasional hints from psychology while, 
on the other, the inner reality of his characters, 
even in an implied form, docs not constitute the 
substance of his books. Their subject-matter is, 
in each case, an elaborate system of suggestions 
and correspondences whose deliberate opaque¬ 
ness contrasts with his positivistic assertions. 
Since the features of this system recur from 
book to book—Wallas, Mathias, the unnamed 
husband, and the narrator of Dans le labyrinthe 
arc, in fact, all the same numb, mysterious 
centre, linked to an abnormally sensitive eye— 
we can only suppose that in each instance Robbe- 
Grillet is celebrating some private psychological 
rite. Perhaps this is why he quotes Raymond 
Roussel as his master. The reader’s appreciation 
will obviously vary according to the degree to 
which he can respond, instinctively and tempera¬ 
mentally, to this rite. 
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The Great War 


W lienev't'r war is spoken of ] find 

'File war that wits called great invades the mind 

'I’ho grey militia marches over land 

A darker mood of grey 

Where fractured tree trunks staiul 

And shells, exploding, open sudden fans 

Of smoke and earth. 

Blind murder scythes 

The deathscape where the iron bramble writhes 

The sky at night 

Is honoured with rosettes of fire. 

Flares that deline the corpses on tlie wire 
As terror ticks on wrists at zero hour. 

These things 1 see. 

But they are only part 

Of what it is that slyly probes the heart: 

Less vivid images and words excite 
'I'he sensuous memory 
And, even as I write. 

Fear and a kind of love collaborate 
To call these simple conscripts up 
For quick inspection: 

Trenches’ parapets 

Paunchy with sandbags ; bandoliers, tin hats, 
Candles in dug-outs, 

Uuckboards, rnud, and rats. 

Then, like patrols, tunes creep into the mijid : 

A long, long trail. The Rose of No-man's Tand, 
Home Fires and Tipperary, 

And throtigh the misty keening of a band 
Of Scottish Pipers proper names are heard 
Like fateful commentary of distant guns : 
Passchendaelc, Bapaume, and Loos and Mons. 
And now, 

Whenever the November sky 
Quivers with a bugle’s hoarse sweet cry. 

The reason darkens; in its evening gleam 
Crosses and flares, tormented wire, grey earth 
Splattered with crimson flowers. 

And I remember 

Not the war I fought in 

But the one called Great 

Which ended in a sepia November 

Four years before my birth. 
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Not a Laughing Matter 

By Nigel Dennis 


R eaders of this magazine in all 
parts of the civilised world will be glad 
to hear that a motor accident which took place 
at St. John’s Wood, London, some weeks ago 
did not pass unnoticed. A Mr. W. H. Godwin 
of New Bond Street happened to be on the spot 
with his camera and was able to photograph 
not only the broken car and a .seriously damaged 
lamp-post but also the driver (described as “a 
man”) being carried away on a stretcher, his 
face invisible under b'andages. For his photo¬ 
graph, Mr. Godwin received that day’s five- 
guinea prize in ‘‘the Evening Standard amateur 
cameraman contest,” for which “Entries must 
be postcard size or larger, and every picture 
must have a completed form from the Evening 
Standard fastenea securely on its back.” It is 
clear that by buying the Evening Standard to 
obtain this form, Mr. Godwin did his bit 
towards keeping the pajser fastened .securely 
on its feet; while in rewarding Mr. Godwin 
with five guineas, the Evening Standard did all 
that could be expected of it. Civilisation, as this 
little incident shows, has advanced enormously 
over the centuries, and where once mutilations, 
hangings, and the like could be shared only 
with a privileged public after long delay by 
means of pencil sketches or purely imaginary 
“representations,” to day noblemen like Lord 
Beaverbrook have made the sufferings of others 
almost immediately available to every man- 
jack. Moreover, we arc now trained, like Mr. 
Godwin, to hope that we, too, may turn a penny 
by being on the alert at moments of pain and 
catastrophe; and there can be no doubt that this 
training begins, nowadays, at a very early age, 
teaching even the smallest child to reach for his 
Brownie when a CTandparent falls into the fire 
and burns to death slowly. 

Writers have taken various attitudes towards 
such forms of human callousness. Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky went out to meet it head on, like 
buffalo charging a railroad. Gogol tried to 
laugh it off; out it drove him to cnurch. Swift 
deemed it a normal human condition and 


declared a preference for thoughtful hor.ses: 
this was a .sentimental weakness, for he refused 
to see that if animals had brains they would be 
as brutal as people. Chekhov, like most writers 
with a comic licnt, was appalled by what he 
saw but determined not to let it break his heart 
—that is to say, he believed that the very gross¬ 
ness of the enemy demanded the utmost in 
coolness, skill, and tactics. And so there hovers 
over all his work a high and delightful spirit 
of easy amusement, and this .spirit represents 
exactly the distance which the crafty author is 
putting between himself and his disgust. It is 
therefore a spirit that is essential to any presen¬ 
tation of his work, for by seeing the tragedy 
almost always through a mask of comedy wc 
see better, by simple contrast, the gravity and 
sadness of the situation. Moreover, Chekhov 
knew very well how people suffered—what a 
brave, light air they put on in face of pain; 
what absurd lengths they went to to prevent the 
truth from coming out; what callous, dramatic 
postures they struck in their efforts to dodge 
their way through life. It is hard to imagine 
a happier blending of subject matter and artistic 
attitude, for in Chekhov the author is standing 
in relation to human beings at precisely the 
distance at which they are standing to their 
mournful condition. And it is this precious film 
of absurdity and .self-deception that producers 
and actors must protect with their very lives; 
for if once they lose it, they lose Chekhov. They 
cannot fall back on fine lines and splendid 
phrases, for Chekhov did not go in for these; 
like the later Ibsen, he speaks very plainly and 
simply, like an anti-romantic saying: “The 
situation is too painful for poetry.” And in 
proportion as it is painful, it is ridiculous—and 
the more ridiculous it becomes the more in¬ 
tensely we feel the pain. This is why Chekhov 
said of The Cherry Orchard, “Not a drama, but 
a comedy; in places almost a farce.” 

This means, by and large, that the producer 
who fixes his attention principally on the 
41 
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ridiculous aspects of The Cherry Orchard can 
scarcely fail to achieve a poignant result. There 
is nothing paradoxical about this simple fact, 
which concerns simply a certain artistic method 
which has been very common in literature since 
Cervantes. The author, of course, must not fail 
the producer: he must hand him carefully char¬ 
acters whose farcical behaviour and dishonest 
attitudes arc poignant precisely because they arc 
not only futile and unavailing but because they 
indicate invariably a missing piece, a loose 
screw, a personal insufficiency. And when we 
run down the list of characters in The Cherry 
Orchard wc find that Chekhov has neatly cut 
the Achilles tendon of every single one of them: 
each person hobbles through life more or less 
absurdly, using his particular defect as a sort 
of walking-stick. It is therefore unpardonable 
to look into The Cherry Orchard for some char¬ 
acter whom one may single out as being “in 
the right,” or as expressing the author’s “own” 
opinions; for all the diameters are wrong in 
that all arc insufficient—and this alone is the 
author’s “own” opinion (he was, after all, a 
doctor). The leading man, Gaev, is a chatter¬ 
box: the only actions he is capable of making 
are feigned and imaginary (striking nothing 
with nothing) or sweetly soothing (sucking 
caramels). His sister, Mme. Ranevsky, is a true 
sister in that she uses emotions exactly as her 
brother uses words—that is to say, she prosti¬ 
tutes and exploits the feeling capacity, escaping 
from both her pains and ner duties by pre¬ 
tending to flamboyant gestures and wild 
agonies. She is, in orief, an actress, a gaudy 
star, commanding the homage and devotion of 
those who cannot shine with her selfish bril¬ 
liance. Firs, the aged manservant, is ridiculous 
by virtue of being one of those slaves who 
would always vote Tory if he were obliged to 
vote, but who would much prefer to be denied 
the right to vote at all. Yet he is no more laugh¬ 
able than the intellectual Trofimovich, who, as 
Chekhov makes clear, has remained so im¬ 
mature and stunted that he can declare with 

f )ride to his admiring Anya: “We arc above 
ove”—a phrase that sums up perfectly the 
absurd insufficiency of his outlook. Lopahin, 
the practical businessman, is as hapless in his 
rise to riches as arc the gentry in tneir decline 
from riches; he cannot bring nimsclf to marry, 
and though he knows that there are visions and 
experiences which promise infinite reward, he 
cannot imagine what these may be; investment 
in summer bungalows is the kennel within 
which he is chained. To add to his difficulties, 
he is half-hypnotised by the fccklcssncss of the 
Kntry, as it suspecting that these impractical 
decadents have glimpsed some vision of truth 
or beauty which will never be revealed to him, 


T hese insufficiencies of the prin¬ 
cipals extend right down to the smallest 
characters—to the preening valet who prates of 
Paris and puffs on foul cigars; the eternal 
governess who plays the bunoon; the stupid 
maid who is callous to her wooer while boasting 
shrilly of the sensitivity of her nature: she is as 
much a peasant caricature of Madame as the 
valet is of Gaev. Indeed, tHe sameness of the 
trick of personal insufficiency would seem some¬ 
what mechanical were it done less well; as it is, 
wc are presented with what amounts to a brisk 
and delectable dance of equally lamed persons, 
all moving as in a round: each coming into the 
foreground to betray his or her characteristic 
absurdity, then giving place to the others, then 
coming round again; it is a fine wheel of life, 
both brief and seemingly eternal, and can run 
smoothly on the stage only if all its spokes arc 
properly contained and united. Its poignancy is 
expressed openly by the characters only in the 
concluding death scene and the sudden moment 
when brother and sister, forced into recognition 
of their situation, fall briefly into each other’s 
arms and weep for their lost orchard. Other¬ 
wise, there are only the snapping harp-string and 
the blows of the axe to cut through the comic 
veil and bring poignancy directly to our notice. 

In his production at the Aldwych Theatre 
M. Michel Saint-Denis has not merely noted 
this poignancy—which is, of course, as plain to 
sec as Marian’s nose or Czsar’s angry spot— 
but gone after it like a man starved of the more 
painful emotions. Where comcdic briskness is 
essential, he has supplied infinite reverence; 
where wit and lightness arc in the text (as they 
are throughout) he has knelt upon them witn 
elephantine sadness. The Cherry Orchard is a 
play which seems short, because it is succinct; 
out M. Saint-Denis has managed to make it 
seem at least an hour longer than it really is; 
wc see it as from a howdah, unwinding like a 
mournful procession of religious dummies. To 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft falls the horrible duty 
of playing Mme. Ranevsky with heartfelt 
sincerity, reducing the lady’s enraptured selfish¬ 
ness to stuffy woe. 

This performance is fascinating only to those 
who can relish the impossible oddity of it— 
namely, that here is our nicest, best-natured star 
informing Chekhov’s fictional and bogus star 
with all the qualities that most distinguish 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft. Like Dame Peggy, this 
Mme. Ranevsky has, been absolutely uncor- 
rupted by theatrical life. Her generosity is never 
irresponsible; it bursts from a full heart. Her 
villa at Mentone, sold to pay her debts, was 
clearly a warm homestead with chestnuts 
popping before the fire, while the debts were 
the sort that even the most honest woman can 
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expect to have when spongers take advantage 
of her goodness. The husband who drank him' 
self to death on champagne—but how can one 
explain to someone as nice as Dame Peggy that 
husbands who choose this particular road to 
the grave are not men of tragical substance, and 
that the most they should inspire in their 
widows is a sort of pride at having been so 
stylishly bereaved? And finally, if one is really 
devoted to one’s aged butler and fears that he 
is dying, should one not be prepared to devote 
more than “Five minutes before the train goes” 
to find out? 

Bereft of the star round which they revolve— 
or rather, trying to revolve round a star that 
has been bereft of all brilliance and centrifugal 
pull—the remaining characters orbit in dark¬ 
ness. Sir John Gielgud brings to Gaev the un¬ 
bending fixity of one who fears that it is 
blasphemous to laugh in church. Lopahin 
struggles to convey his worship of Mme. 
Ranevsky, but since that lady is not being 
played, his conduct appears aimless. The eternal 
student, Trofimovich, only raises the question 
of whether this part ''in be played well: is it 
not an almost impossible part, too puzzling 
in its problems, too mixed in conception? Of 
the rest, one need mention only Miss Patience 
Collier, who brought to the part of Charlotta 
the governess the spritely style and precision of 
one who has not only read Chekhov but found 
him amusing. 

W E HAVE NOTED already that the text 
of The Cherry Orchard is not particu¬ 
larly distinguished, and must note now that 
this production did all that was possible to 
emphasise the fact, treating the most ordinary 
lines like long, spun-out fibres of a priceless 
material. When the axes began to fall and the 
harp string snapped, we were hardly surprised 
and not at all affected, for the harp had been 
plucked interminably ever since the curtain rose, 
and the axe only signalled the end of a painful 
wait upon the block. M. Saint-Denis did, of 
course, recognise that there must be some funny 
bits, but being resolved to spare the principals 
the wrong or appearing ridiculous, he loaded 
all the laughter on the butler, the governess, 
and other lesser characters, thus splitting 
Chekhov’s methodical skull in twain as if it 
were a mere bole of cherry. A second viewing 
of the play, two weeks after the opening, 
showed a certain improvement in this respect, 
somewhat more humour being allowed to reach 
the stars—but only on the condition, appar¬ 
ently, that the overall impression of earnest 
dullness be kept as lengthy and wearisome as 
before. 
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The most mournful thing about thb crime 
is the goodness of the First Murderer. The 
whole civilised world is teeming with directors 
who regard authors’ texts and methods as mere 
raw stuff to which they must supply the 
“creative” lustre of their thumbs. Such men 
assassinate by instinct, and the greater the text 
the greater their pride in its tkstruction. But 
of M. Saint-Denis we may say: “All the con¬ 
spirators save only he...etc.”; for in fasten¬ 
ing Chekhov so securely on his back he has 
been ii^spired with the same sense of honour 
and communal duty that Brutus felt for Cxsar. 
And yet, there lies the body on its bier, as cold 
as Shakespeare stabbed by Irving. Is it too late 
to l)cg M. Saint-Denis to consult the text again 
and find out why Chekhov regarded The 
Cherry Orchard as “almost a farce”? He could 
then share the secret with Dame I’cggy and Sir 
John—tactfully and gently, of course, for they 
would find it anything but funny. 


Paris Leller 

F T E R the vintage years, the ullage. Since 
the war, I have seen many, if not most of 
the notable plays, productions, and players in 
Paris; the best of Anouilh, Sartre, Aym^; the 
effulgence of Barrault, Fcuillcre, Brasseur, 
Fresnay. Time and again Paris justified those 
of us who look primarily for mind at work in 
the theatre, for use of the box of tricks in the 
way Barrault has codified as “theatre total,” 
though others have used the same principles 
without the labels. 

Now, for the time being, the glorious impetus 
seems spent. No new Sartre; the new Anouilh 
and Ayme are tired, minor works; Roussin 
lacks the touch that once made Les Oeufs de 
UAutruche memorable; and no new masters 
arc in sight. The younger novelists (indeed, the 
younger intellectuals) are apparently more in¬ 
terested in cinema than theatre—among them, 
only little Miss Sagan persists in writing plays, 
anti we will come to little Miss Sagan in due, 
sad course. 

I am told that the decline can be attributed 
partly to television (there we go again); to late 
starting-times which deter harassed Parisians; 
to the high cost of scats and productions; to 
the way theatre-going has become a middle- 
class, middle-aged habit, with consequent 
emphasis on thrillers and boulevard farces. 

All of which docs not, of course, affect the 
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factor of genetic chance by which individual 
writers or actors of talent may be thrown up, 
but even the outsider can sense that the general 
climate in Paris at present is hardly propitious 
to a vital theatre. The atmosphere inside play¬ 
houses seems more lethargic, emphasising the 
rat-race to the vestiaire, and the eldritch rapacity 
of the attendants; it felt all too appropriately 
ironical once to hear a Parisian audience, the 
most congenitally unpunctual in the West, boo¬ 
ing when the start of a play was delayed nearly 
half -an-hour while an advertising film was 
shown on the curtain. 

This, admittedly, is incidental, but I have to 
report that in Paris this winter I saw acting 
and production of a standard many English 
provincial repertories would be ashamed to 
offer, and a better selection of new drama can 
be seen on British television any month of the 
year. 

To START WITH THE BEST: by general agreement, 
the most useful thing Malraux has done as 
Minister for Cultural Affairs (some say, the 
only useful thing) was to give the Theatre dc 
France to the Barrault-Renaud Company. This 
is one of the three companies which seem to 
attract young audiences (the others being Vilar’s 
T.N.P., and Planchon’s), and to any English 
playgoer its artistry and dedication must be a 
tantalising glimpse of what a National Theatre 
could and should do. 

The most recent offering in their current 
repertoire is the first revival, since its original 
production thirty years ago, of the least-known 
Giraudoux, Judith. Then it was a failure, 
despite Jouvet; now it has won respectful 
acclaim. 

Here is a fascinating chance to re-assess the 
father of modern French secular drama; 
Judith is the only play to which he gave the 
description “a tragedy.” It is in fact an anti- 
religious tragedy on a religious subject, 
Giraudoux versus Jehovah—Judith’s murder of 
Holofernes being here not a gesture to save 
her threatened city, but an act to perpetuate 
the perfect love they found together in a single 
night. When the exultant Jews acclaim her, she 
rounds on them: "Pour un quart de minute, 
cessez done votre fonction de Juifs, qui est 
d'embaumer le mensonge dans des cantiquesV 
It has the clear, ckan, narrative line of 
tragedy—the rabbis persuade Judith to offer 
herselt to the conqueror, whose henchman dis¬ 
guises himself as Holofernes to receive her (an 
odd echo here of Saint Joan, which Giraudoux 
must have seen). Judith rejects the efforts of a 
Jewish harlot to take her place, and succumbs 
to the wise, witty, world-weary Holofernes (a 
Giraudoux self-portrait, according to Barrault). 


Later she kills him and is forced into seclusion 
by the rabbis for fear she tell her true reason. 

There are many fine, characteristic speeches— 
the patriarch Joseph, refusing to allow his house 
to be declared a sacred place, preferring it to 
be found human, and Holofernes arguing that 
the ordinary sensible man is the true enemy of 
God. Small wonder Claudel thought the play 
"ignoble et blasph^matoire." * 

Yet for all the style and stylishness, it is some¬ 
how hollow: the sense of irony is too strong to 
permit the strength of passion that kindles 
tragedy. Perhaps, too, Barrault’s style of pro¬ 
ducing Giraudoux is a touch heavy in a way 
to obscure the irony while emphasising the lacK 
of passion—for example, at the end a drunken 
sentry turns out to be the Angel of the Lord, 
who must ponderously remind Judith of Her 
duty, otherwise, he says, he will lose his angelic 
seniority. This last touch is surely Giraudoux’s 
typical method of tipping the wink that the 
Angel’s arguments are so much sonorous 
bleth cr, and the playing should reflect this: 
Jean Desailly’s does not. 

Milhaud music and excellently barbaric Max 
Ernst -sets help, and at least the play does not 
suffer, as apparently it did thirty years ago, 
from the insufficiency of the actress playing 
Judith. Not since Fcuillcrc in Partage de Midi 
have I seen an actress move quite so perfectly, 
so flowingly, as Loleh Bellon. Slim, with long, 
raven hair, she catches exactly the right saintly- 
sexual note, and Jacques Dacqmine has the 
weight and presence for Holofernes. 

A notable occasion, then, and one of the best 
examples of Barrault’s gift for conferring 
classic status on a drama of yesterday or the day 
before. But is his kind of enterprise a green 
branch on a moribund tree? I fear it will be 
precious hard to find anything worth reviving 
in thirty years’ time from among this season’s 
novelties. 

T he great draw for intellectuals is 
Franfois Billctdoux’s Va Done Chez 
Torpe, at the miniscule Studio des Champs- 
Ely^es. I take its success to be based on two 
factors. One is that French play-goers adore 
symbols, and having recognised something 
symbolic they tend to m so delighted with their 
feat of comprehension that they therefore think 
it all very worth wljjle. The second is that 
Torpe has a Central European setting, and at 
present the French are fascinated by anything 
set in an unnamed town, in an unnamed state 
(preferably Central European and totalitarian), 
during Time, the Present. I fear I came away 
more biased even than before in favour of 
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standards which suspect symbols unless they 
can be shown to have validity, and which find 
characters more real when rooted in actual 
geographical reality. 

Franfois Billctdoux is a thirty-four-ycar-old 
actor-author whose Chin-Chin was seen in 
London last year—that was a formless but 
hauntingly witty, tender, piercing account of 
two opposites attracted through drink and 
loneliness. Nothing could be more different 
than this play. Billetdoux has clearly been en¬ 
snared by the Circe theme—Circe being the 
beautiful Madame Torpe, who keeps an inn 
outside the afore-unnamed town. 

Recently, five people have succeeded in com¬ 
mitting suicide at her inn, and a sixth has 
narrowly failed. A dumml{opf police inspector 
arrives to investigate, and quc.stions Torpe’s 
other guests, who include a lonely industrialist, 
a neurotic African, a lost society girl, and a 
distraught young mother. There is a great deal 
of shouting and attitudinising, and when I 
learned that the producer, Antoine Bourseiller, 
is a great friend of Alain Resnais, who directed 
I'Annee dcrmcre h Marienkid, I undcrstootl 
why there is also a gt-at deal of significant 
staring in the middle distance. 

But as the Joxcr would say, what magnifi¬ 
cent meanin’ jumps out of it all.? On the ground 
floor as a police investigation, it is slow, turgid, 
unconvincing, and anything but thrilling, for 
the simple reason that we cannot care about the 
characters’ fates as human beings, because 
everybody is really upstairs being symbols. But 
even on this lower level it is poor play-writing 
—at the end of the first act, the policeman 
accuses Torpe of responsibility for the deaths, 
but Billetdoux is so taken with this precon¬ 
ceived and rather obvious stroke that he quite 
forgets to provide even mildly logical grounds 
on which this supposedly logical man would 
have arrived at such a conclusion. 

But on the higher level, what docs it all 
amount to? That these arc beings who have 
lost their identities, and see in Circe-Torpe their 
common denominator and salvation? Even that 
she is one of those (like les justes) who must 
bear the torments for others? In die end, the 
boorish policeman was knocking expcctandy on 
Torpe’s Wdroom door, and I came away with 
the awful sneaking suspicion that if there is any 
meaning at all, it is that we must come to terms 
one wiv another. Perhaps I should have been 
warned by the fact that Flarold Hobson raved 
about it. 

My misgivings were further increased by the 
way in which the policeman is played by a 
football-faced young actor whom the pro¬ 
gramme names as Franjois Billctdoux, and who 
seems much in love with his author. His acting 
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is noisy, shows no variation of pace, no 
subdety. To take an example: the policeman’s 
manners are contrasted with those of La Torpe 
when he eats in front of her. Billctdoux slobbers 
and guzzles and burps, and gets through a meal 
faster even than that other well-known public 
cater, Mr. Henry Shcrck. But docs he slosh 
gravy on his chin, or wipe his mouth with the 
back of his hand, or pick strands of meat out 
of his teeth, as this policeman would? No, and 
he cannot hide behind the French theatrical 
tradition .which requires actors to pour no wine 
out of an empty liottlc and then drink it: the 
impression Billctdoux gives is of a fa.stidious 
feeder imprsonating a boor. I do hop he is 
not one of those superior Frenchmen who sneer 
at Actors’ Studio. 

T he same French fascination with 
Gintral Europe is reflected with more 
reason at the next-door theatre where the star 
production by the Rogcf Planchon Company is 
Brecht’s Schweyf^ dans la deuxiime guerre 
mondiale. Here for the first time 1 found my.self 
much impressed by Brecht. The idea is simple 
and brilliant—put Hasek’s First War Good 
Soldier through the hoops of Hitlerism. Let 
Schweyk fall foul of the Nazis by speaking 
his mind, show up their arrogant stupidity by 
escaping through devices of the grossest flattery; 
let him eventually be called up, sent to Russia, 
even meet a mad, twitching little Hitler in the 
steppes, looking for someone to love him. 
Throughout, let there be, in proper Brechtian 
manner, no sentimentality, only humour and 
comment, and no ending in the conventional 
sense, because both Schweyk’s and Hitler’s souls 
go marching on, and the reason for writing a 
play like this is to help one to defeat the other. 

The Comcdie dcs Champs-Elysccs is a big 
theatre, with a big stage: it imposes poster- 
colours, but these can be subtle in their right¬ 
ness. There is a brilliant set, surrounded by 
movable high concrete light-standards (approp¬ 
riate in our time for a p.o.w. camp or a foot¬ 
ball stadium), and the revolving stage serves 
as the roof of the world in Russia off which 
Hitler, literally, falls. Schweyk is played with 
the right Brechtian kind of compelling charm¬ 
lessness by Jean Bouisc, an actor uncannily like 
our TV comedian Eric Sykes in appearance, 
and the main production fault is that the 
amplification system robs the songs of their 
words. 

My feeling now is that Brecht is unlikely ever 
to appeal in a widespread way to English 
audiences, but to hear a Paris auaience applaud 
such a line as Schweyk’s “I am innocent—the 
proof is. I’m arresteai”, is to understand his 
continuing appeal in Europe. 
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A fter this vitality, the new Anouilh, 
. La Grotte, seems as faded as silk too long 
in the sun. It begins with the kind of pretence 
that has an Author appearing to comment on 
his play (at least he has the wit to mention 
Pirandello), and there is a remark more give¬ 
away than throw-away when he bemoans the 
rigours of the playwright’s life. Anouilh has 
simply written too much. 

The Parisian response has been polite-to- 
yawning, and Anouilh has certainly deserved 
well of his public over the year. Not that La 
Grotte is a total failure—there are flashes of wit, 
and the old Anouilh obsession with the 
corrupted-virgin figure leads to at least one 
good scene near the end, when a pregnant 
tweenie in a big house must choose between 
honest love and immoral prosperity. 

“La Grotte” is the cavernous below-stairs in 
a fashionable house half a century ago, ruled 
by a housekeeper who has been the owner’s 
mistress, and who now‘wishes to promote their 
unacknowledged son upstairs; there are also 
several sub-plots, most of which seem to have 
been designed to keep actors in work with 
minimum exertion. The two halves of the house 
never meet satisfactorily, and the whole thing 
feels like a sketch for a complex social study 
which Anouilh could not resolve, and tried to 
get away with under guise of the Author device. 
Production is slow, the lighting seems bent on 
saving electricity bills, ana there was a moment 
of awful omen early on when it became appar¬ 
ent that the Author was being played by the 
dullest actor one had ever seen. 

But if Anouilh, most consistent of senior play¬ 
wrights, was not on form, what to say of the 
developing form shown by Franfoise Sagan, 
other than that I now understand why at Orly 
Airport restaurant they serve a glutinous, barely- 
cdiblc, sauce-covered confection called oeufs sur 
te plat Saganf 


Her second play, Des VMons parfois,.., 
is said to have been written in three weeks, 
which I imagine must be a conservative esti¬ 
mate. It was run up for Marie Bell, and I can 
only suppose that feminine chivalry impelled 
Miss Sagan to ascribe to that venerable institu¬ 
tion the qualities necessary to play a voluptuous 
Hfly-ycar-old capable of seducing a handsome 
young man in his twenties; Miss Bell docs all 
that a wig can do to disguise the mistake, and 
she speaks the lines cleverly, but she cannot 
avoid collision with the demands of the part. 

Moreover this is, of all bright, fashionable, 
modern notions, an inheritance drama—it 
begins, believe it or not, with a black-draped 
portrait of a Poitiers tycoon in his drawing¬ 
room, to which his mistress and her other lover 
return from the will-reading, furious to find 
that the money has gone to a nephew. Hc< is a 
vagrant student, who happens to be hitch¬ 
hiking by at the time, and before long one 
menage a trois has been replaced with another. 

It is only fair to allow that much of this is 
watchablc in the same way that Miss Sagan’s 
novels arc readable. What depresses is that she 
takes so little trouble, never bothering to block 
in solid detail of character and background 
(who is this nephew? where is he fi-om?), 
always seeking an easy, pseudo-sensational 
effect, like the seduction of the old mistress by 
the young man. 

Here and there one senses an implicit plea for 
the younger generation (Miss Sagan’s), suggest¬ 
ing that its uncalculating whisky-and-bed 
morality is more pure than the first-money-then- 
whisky-then-bed mentality of its ciders—but 
morality is not a question of Whisky-i-God- 
God, and by any standards, it seems to me sad 
that a clever, supposedly representative younger 
novelist should have produced stuff like this. 

But then the theatrical scene in France this 
winter seems to me decidedly sad, and 1 hope 
the genetic factor bestirs itself soon. 

Peter Forster 
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Carmina Ex Aegypto 

Cominof to terms 

I am in a season of withering of belief: 
a youth, I believed that Greece was golden; 
somewhere, recoverable were marble fragments 
will them back into heroic being I 
Or in the future, coloured metropolis 
c»f harmonious tension, of speed and quiet; 
jiistice and affection soothing destiny, 
man linked to man, emotion his artery. 

The first was a broken tulif», acrid. 

The second was never grown, fabricated. 

Now perhaps I am coming to terms 
(dictated terms, but terms I acc-ept) \vith life; 
backwards and forwards no illusionary forms 
glow: no collective, no corporate relief: 
only a diminishing, finite sum of minutes : 
particles all mine—but in stringent limits. 


From the Arabic of Ahu’I ‘Ala 

1 

This world resembles a cxidaver 
and we around it dogs that bark 

And he who eats from it is the loser 
he who abstains takes the belter part 

And certain is a dawn disaster 
to him unwaylaid in the dark. 

2 

Ugly if is heard a lament of mourner 

when arrives my time and I achieve my ending. 

Not that I volunteered for the fatal waters, 
but the two youths* were all-compelling. 

Of my choice I would not have left my region 
to lie in constriction after free wandering; 

Yet I found death controller of all creatures, 
compulsion always on compulsion following. 

So don’t overvalue human existence: 
in the tracks of my friends I’m passing. 

Night and Day. 
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Desmond Stewart 


Luxor 


Luxor is not luxorious; 
at night, perfume and rags; 
around, quietly uxorious 
the desert presses from its (Tags. 

The palatial hotel is stale; 

Fxlwardiana in 'iO years 
tarnishes; no glittering peers; 
a tourist steamer, ketcliup by the Nile. 
Germans are the most attentive 
pilgrims to the dead. 

Dry haunted elderly faces 
live oblivious to life in the r(.*d 
valley, in the hotel lounge, hearing 
let'tures on corpses and cumbrous rites. 
The waiters await tio blessing: 
packaged tourists pass tipless nights. 


WJien he was twenty 

When he was tw^enty words tumbled into verses 
and all he spoke was other people’s poems 
like an actor who rehearses 
passionately moods not his, and thence 
a certain melancholy was his contribution, 
like an actor’s accent in playing Napoleon. 

But Oh the fluency, the pages covered I 
In a decade of no verse he has discovered 
w\iat erects his saW, what launches his passion, 
what shutters his leelings, garages his tongue •. 
indifferent to the marriages men huild on, 
he’s stirred by the brutal, the beautiful, the 
young. 


Yet ghosts cannot be expelled 
of sorrow or of immense cold killings. 

Not in the pylons are the ghosts held, 
nor in the names of killers and kings. 

Poor kings wdio knew this cleft 
between lieige and purple, 
poor kings of a pyknic people 
with .strong thighs and deft 
swift fingers of creation — 
you are names in a guide’s patter. 

Do Bamscs or Kesselring matter? 

Life, not narration, 

disrupts the desert, hurries 

through urgi'd fields where a child is singin 

high-pit('hed to eiu’ourage 

the blind buffalo, tuniiug, turning . . . 


Fetich 

A fetich is a focus in space, a fiery 
nodule of passion, or furry, 
a shiny, a monstrous, a tiny 
symbol igniting not only lechery 
but meaning, giving if briefly 
impellation of rapture and agony: 
in a soldier’s belt, calligraphy; 
in a worn garment blazes theogony. 


QuaUain 

The city mutters in a modem tone 
but the shoe-repairer in my lane 
older than the taxi’s horn 
screams in the language of Haroun. 
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Ignazio Silone 

I KTO THE COOL DUSK of thc apartment 
drawing-room—the wooden shutters arc 
already closed against the baking sun-glare of 
morning in the Rome suburb—comes Ignazio 
Silone, and for an eerie moment one imagines 
it is George Orwell who has entered. The body, 
in the lightweight pale suit and open-necked 
white shirt, is knottily thick-set and quite un¬ 
like Orwell’s tubercular gauntness. Yet it is a 
brother’s face: elongated and high-domed; dark, 
greying hair finger-combed straight back; even 
the thin bristle of moustache. Yet more marked 
is thc resemblance of thc battered, lined melan¬ 
choly, a haggard reflective sombrencss that is 
occasionally dispelled by a sudden radiant 
smile—perhaps this is thc face of the ’thirties? 

Together with Orwell, and Koestler and 
Malraux, Silone remains in a specific group of 

f )rc-war writer-re olutjonarics, distinct from the 
arger body of politically committed intellectuals 
such as Spender, Steinbeck and Dos Passos. 
The participation of thc first group was physical 
as well as ideological; it propelled them into 
the experience of using guns, sitting out im¬ 
prisonment and exile, and—evidently thc most 
exacting ordeal of all—enduring, for as long as 
they could hold disenchantment at bay, thc 
dogma of thc Communist International. To-day 
in his own country Silone is at sixty-one 
respected but neglected: thc razzmatazz of 
modern boom-lime Italy has washed past him 
in a wave of Aid-bolstered surface prosperity, 
and he seems to be left on an historical sand¬ 
bank, a lonely brooding monolith to the 
Resistance fighters who died under Mussolini’s 
Fascism. Even in the West, where Fontamara 
and Bread and Wine are still honoured—and 
read—for the truth and beauty of their state¬ 
ment of the plight of men living under 
tyranny, his latest novel, The Fox and the 
Camellias,* has been received with wan 
approval. While praising it for its “humanity,” 
wisdom, ’ and “sincerity,” there was a 
tepid lack of interest in some reviews, in 
which, significantly, were to be found such 
phrases as “rather old-fashioned,” “a little 
tired,” and “Silone... whom one must now 
think of as representing thc older generation 
of Italian writers.” In one British left-wing 
)ournaI the pitifully shallow summation of the 

•Cape, 131. 6d. 


reviewer was: “I susp^t that the message, what¬ 
ever it is, is not very important. The book gives 
an impression of great weariness and boredom, 
thc sadness of a writer deprived of his cause.” 
Apart from that case of exceptional myopia, it 
can hardly have been thought that thc moral 
attitude implicit in The Fox and the Camellias 
—thc insistence that human dignity is more 
precious than the self-pride of systems, the re¬ 
current reminders that authoritarianism hates 
even a flower’s freedom to grow—is irrelevant 
or invalid today. Presumably the lassitude that 
misted those reviews was provoked by thc story’s 
setting in time and thc political roles of the 
characters: the ’thirties, the Fascist agent, the 
Communist peasants. No one actually wrote, 
“What, not again,” but an inference emerged 
that some critics had read thc book in a mood 
of resignation to Silonc’s embalmment in thc 
period when idealism was tenable and the 
banners of our age were in pristine black and 
white. 

Indeed, it is quickly clear from a conversa¬ 
tion with him that Silonc’s viewpoint is still 
from that time—but from thc bleakness of thc 
moment when he broke with thc Communist 
Party. 

“It was a great crisis in my life,” he says, 
“and one that, I suppose, has left scars. 
Although I tried to be an efficient Communist 
I was never a very good one, because I thought 
that Communism was something that it is not. 
It took me longer to find that out than it should 
have done, but all during that period one was 
so busy in the day-to-day activities and dangers 
of fighting for freedom that one had no time 
to scrutinise the true nature of Communism. 
When the confrontation with reality could no 
longer be delayed, it was even then, although 
I had no choice, very hard to leave thc Party, 
to leave .so many of my comrades, some of them 
dead, some of them in prison. Yet in a way, 
when the time came, I think the inner severance 
had already been made. 

“Now I consider myself to be a Socialist 
without a party and a Christian without a 
church. I still feel bound to the ethics and 
idealism of each but I can no longer have any 
part of what the State has made of Socialism 
and the Church has made of Christianity. Mere, 
in Italy, the Church in its actual exercise of 
authority merely reflects the mass society it is 
part of. Within the Church there arc many 
states of mind. There are men I despise but 
also men I admire and respect. There are those 
who still dream of the Inouisition. But there 
arc also those who arc enlightened and pro¬ 
gressive. My books are not now forbidden by 
the Church, and oddly enough 1 tometimes get 
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quite sympathetic and favourable reviews in 
Catholic papers. That may be because, although 
this is a Catholic country, we have no Catholic 
novelists as such—none like Graham Greene 
in Britain or Mauriac in France. So I am one 
of the very few Italian writers, perhaps the only 
one, whose characters are preoccupied with 
moral and religious problems—the revolu¬ 
tionary in my books is the man who has turned 
to politics out of a religious need. So perhaps 
some Catholics are grateful for that! ... 

“Another aspect of this is that my novels 
may not be very popular here because'Italians 
don’t want their novelists to be moralists. 
They’re problems the priest talks about. 
Italians have never had much interest in politics 
—only to make a career or gain benefits, but 
seldom out of conviction and tlie desire to bring 
about social improvements. Fascism exag¬ 
gerated and made worse some of the bad quali¬ 
ties already existing in the Italian character, 
partly because of the Fascist party’s deliberate 
policy, partly because it accidentally coincided 
with the early use of mass media. One of the 
defects it accentuated is the beggar mentality, 
the belief that you join an organisation to get 
something out of it. When the mass party came 
into being, the idea was purposely fostered that 
you joined and were in benefit or you were an 
outsider and were denied the advantages. 

“Now Fascism has gone, but the mass party 
has remained. The Communists get their orders 
from Moscow, the Christian Democrats get 
theirs from the Vatican. And people join either 
still with the object of gaining advantages for 
themselves. It is the same beggar mentality still 
persisting and it has brought a fearful degenera¬ 
tion of public life. Some people get their 
children into one party or the other—even into 
bothl—so that they will have access to jobs or 
social circles.... 

“Another defect emphasised by Fascism was 
the Italian characteristic of not having faith 
but going through the motions of having faith, 
just in case. The Italian Catholic doesn’t really 
believe but he keeps up the performance of 
believing—because you never know. And so 
with Fascism. When it fell, people said that 
they had never Ixlieved in it anyway, which 
was probably true. Prob.ibly Mussolini himself 
never believed in it. It is the same now with 
most in the Communist and Christian Demo¬ 
cratic parties: they don’t believe but go on prac¬ 
tising the ritual without faith. If Communism 
fails in Italy its supporters will undoubtedly 
say they never did believe in it. That will again 
be quite true, but there is a frightful moral 
hollowness here.... 

“I do not consider myself to be an anti- 
Fascist writer. Fascism was painful, but it was 


banal and superficial, and a passing phase. My 
criticism of Italian society goes deeper than 
Fascism. The reality I try to depict is something 
which existed long before Fascism and which 
has outlasted it. I no longer sec life in terms 
of black and white—perhaps as black and grey, 
for white, I now sec, doesn’t exist. 

“I KNOW THAT THE QUESTION has been asked if 
I have changed my mind about Fascism because 
the main sacrificial act in The Fox and the 
Camellias is performed by the Fascist, and some 
reviewers wondered if I was suggesting that, 
after all. Fascism may not be all bad. That is a 
misreading of my intentions. Judgment of 
Fascism is different from judgment of a Fascist. 
I haven’t modified my opinion about Fascism 
as a system, but when I look at a Fascist I must, 
of course, see him as a human being and scc' 
him with pity and compassion. It is not a 
matter of changing one’s mind, simply that 
now Italian Fascism can be seen in perspective 
as a detail in the whole panorama of totalitarian 
systems running mass society. After all, 
Fascism can emerge in many different forms, 
can call itself Democracy and still exercise mass 
domination of the proletariat. 

“This is why the writer’s function is increas¬ 
ingly important to-day. He belongs to society, 
not to the state. The individual writer must 
decide for himself whether he ‘commits’ himself 
or not—by that I mean whether or not he takes 
part in political action. But his duty remains: to 
defend the individual’s rights against inva.sion 
or erosion by the state. He must reveal the 
truth that, as the state’s machinery gets stronger 
and more efficient, it becomes more skilful in 
persuading the individual that he is living 
under freedom and democracy. Only the writer 
can expose this fraud. 

“My own situation was that during all the 
time that I was in exile the writers who stayed 
in Italy and continued working under Fascism 
had to adopt an opaque style, similar to that 
of the French symbolists, to avoid any 
‘dangerous’ attitudes being pinned on them. So 
when I returned I was right out of the main 
current of writing, alien to critics and other 
writers. Readers had become used to a diet of 
sex and love-life problems, and the problems 
I am concerned with, political, spiritual, and 
moral problems, are of no great interest to the 
average Italian reader..,. 

“The reason that in more than thirty years 
as an author I have published so few books is, 
first, that I write very slowly and with great 
difficulty, but, more important, that if it 
depended upon me alone I would forever re¬ 
write one book all my life, just as some painters 
in the Middle Ages Kept painting new versions 
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of the same picture. It is a pity that material 
considerations force writers to produce a new 
book every year, pretending that it is a new 
one, when it is almost always the same one 
dressed up differently. Fundamentally most 
writers have got only one book in them but for 
economic reasons they have to assume a prolific- 
ness they don’t have. 

"I have now re-written Fontumara and 
Bread and Wine, and am now working on The 
Seed Beneath the Snow which is turning out 
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to be twice as long as the original. Actually it 
repels me to re-read one of my own bctflu 
because I find so many faults in it. Yet that is 
the reason I feel compelled to keep correcting 
and trying to improve it. 

“I believe an author’s first book is an ex¬ 
pression of his attitude to life. After that, each 
year he lives should give greater depth, subtler 
refractions, to his understanding of life. Isn’t 
it right that he should try to pass on to his 
book that same growth?” 

• Kenneth Allsop 


Down Among the Rightists 

Report from America — By Brian Crozier 


In the most /rttical periods of our nation's 
history, there have always been those on the 
fringes of our society who have sought to 
escape their own responsibility by finding a 
simple solution, an appealing slogan or a 
convenient scapegoat .— Prfsiijent Kennedy, 
SPEECH AT Hollywood, November 19, 1961. 

We must face the fact that the United States is 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient... and that 
therefore there cannot be an American solution 
for every world problem .— President Ken¬ 
nedy, SPEECH AT Seattle, November 16, 1961. 

J OHN Birch is the Horst Wesscl of an 
American neo-Nazism. The real man must 
have been an intolerant busybody. The myth 
makes him righteous and incorruptible. A 
fundamentalist Baptist missionary, John Birch 
served in China during the second world war 
as an intelligence officer under General Claire 
Chennault. He was killed near Suchow by 
Chinese Communists ten days after the war 
ended. There docs not appear to have been any¬ 
thing particularly heroic about his deatn. 
Captain Birch, as he was, had strayed behind 
the Communist lines on a routine mission. 
Asked for an explanation, he had blustered, and 
in the heat of the argument he was shot dead. 
Apart from getting himself killed after the war 
was over, the young man’s only claim to dis¬ 
tinction consisted of having led a secret group 
of thirteen fundamenulist students in a protest 
against the alleged heresies taught by the faculty 

^Inside the John Birch Society. By Gene Grove. 
Fawcett World Library, New York. 


of Mercer University in Macon, Georgia. This 
was in 1939. The professors were cleared and 
police had to escort Birch and his friends from 
the campus for their own protection.' 

Out of this slender and unpromising material, 
Mr. Robert Welch, the prophet of the John 
Birch Society, has built a myth and a move¬ 
ment. In his book The Life of John Birch, the 
humourless young captain assumes heroic 
stature and becomes the fir.st post-war American 
martyr to world Communism. Welch, himself 
a fundamentalist Baptist, born in North 
Carolina some sixty-one years ago. Harvard- 
educated, living at Belmont, near Boston, manu¬ 
factured candy most of his life. Political 
illumination came to him in the 1950s, and on 
December 8, 1958, he gathered a dozen like- 
minded friends around him in Indianapolis, 
one of the citadels of American conservatism, 
and founded the John Birch Society. 

It is easy to dismiss the John Birch Society as 
"just another” crackpot organisation of the 
extreme Right, and it is certainly only one of 
many in the field. It would be equally easy to 
sound alarmist and conclude that because the 
John Birch Society exists and flourishes, 
America is “going Fascist.” I shall steer clear 
of both false trails. 

I spent part of the winter lecturing in the 
United States and my commitments took me 
to some twenty States of the union. Wherever 
1 went I asked questions about the Birch 
Society and other groups of the extreme Right, 
and about American conservatism, of which 
these groups are an excrescence. Surprisingly 
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often, the subject of Birch was raised by others 
before I had had time to mention it. True, I 
was moving through some of America’s most 
conservative states. Had my route led further 
north, I might have met with blank stares. Still, 
I was left in no doubt about the impact of John 
Birch’s posthumous memorial. The shadowy 
Mr. Welch and his followers have Ixcomc table 
talk through thousands of miles of United 
States territory. 

Shadowy Mr. Welch surely is. I made contact 
with his oflice outside Boston and asked for 
an appointment, but “your Founder,’’ as he 
likes to style himself in his monthly bulletins, 
sent word that he was too busy to see me. This 
may have been literally true, for the Birch 
Society now provides steady employment for 
twenty-eight stenographers. On the other hand, 
Mr. Welch’s reticence may have been connected 
with the bruising time he has had on the rare 
occasions when he has exposed himself to 
reporters or television cameras. Those who have 
met or heard him dcscrilie him as a fumbling 
and ineffectual speaker. Unlike the late Senator 
McCarthy, whose passing the Birch Society 
often laments, the “Founder” is not a dema¬ 
gogue. Should the Society ever find its 
McCarthy, it could become really dangerous. 

The danger, however, already exists, in latent 
form. It is inherent in the growing membership 
of the Birch Society and the proliferation of 
other groups or movements, such as “Pro- 
America” and the “Christian Anti-Communist 
Campaign”; in the growth of militarist and 
absolutist “thinking”; and in the expanding 
power of what President Eisenhower, in his 
farewell address last January, called “the mili¬ 
tary-industrial complex”—that is, the marriage 
of the Pentagon and the big arms companies, 
such as Boeing and Lockheed. 

T he c o r e of the problem is a state of mind, 
if the term can be stretched to include the 
mindless followers of Robert Welch. For 
Birchism is a form of unthought and unreason. 
Every month, meml>crs receive a bulletin telling 
them what to “think.” The “Founder’s” word 
is final and no argument is invited or tolerated. 
The Society issues lists of books approved for 
reading and instructs its members what post¬ 
cards, letters, or telegrams they arc to sena, or 
telephone calls to make, to Congressmen and 
Senators, newspapers or private individuals 
selected for [iwrsecution. The perfect Birchite is 
probably rare, for the undiluted doctrine of the 
Society is considered too strong for ordinary 
members. It is contained in a book-length letter 
by Robert Welch, entitled The Politician, and 
sent privately to a few hundred friends. The 
Politician requires Birchites to believe that 


“Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy,” to agree 
with Welch that “the chances are very strong 
that Milton Eisenhower is actually Dwight 
Eisenhower’s superior and boss within the Com¬ 
munist party,” and to swallow the proposition 
that other American Communists in high places 
included the late John Foster Dulles, his brother 
Allen Dulles, former head of the Gcntral Intelli¬ 
gence Agency, Chief Justice Warren, and Presi¬ 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. Such accusations 
—especially the one against President Eisen¬ 
hower—have proved damaging to the Society in 
its drive for membership, and The Politician 
has been repudiated as an official document of 
the Society. This repudiation, however, cannot 
be taken seriously, for it represents Robert 
Welch's uncensored work and he has not dis¬ 
claimed its authorship. In the words of Pro¬ 
fessor Alan Westin (of Columbia University): 

The Politician is to the Society what Leninist 
dogm.T is to the Communist front groups in 
Western or nationalist nations—it is the ultimate 
Truth held by the Founder and his yiner corps 
but It is too advanced and too powerful to 
present, as yet, to the “masses" being led. 

My feeling is that the actual members of the 
Birch Society and similar organisations—even 
those who swallow undiluted Birchism—arc 
less worrying than those who stop short of full 
conversion. There arc always cranks, and even 
in America, where the crop is singularly rich, 
they can usually be contained by democratic 
processes, however much damage they do for a 
time. But it is harder to laugh Birchism off the 
map than, say, the Empire Loyalists. For one 
thing, it has powerful friends, such as General 
Walker, who started Birch-style indoctrination 
courses for his troops until the Administration 
and the Pentagon slapped him down. For an¬ 
other, it is useful to generals in search of victory 
in the strategic desert of the nuclear stalemate, 
to companies in search of arms contracts, to 
workers and economists afraid of the economic 
consequences of disarmament, and to frustrated 
ordinary Americans who cannot sec why the 
Berlin problem or any other manifestation of 
“Communism” cannot be solved the way 
America has always solved its problems, such 
as the piping of natural gas from Texas to the 
eastern States. It seems natural to assume that 
since international problems don’t seem to get 
solved, on America’s terms, then “traitors" 
within must be responsible. ^ 

The conspiratorial view of history certainly 
thrives on frustrations like Cuba, Laos, or 
Berlin. Hence the existence, not only of a 
lunatic fringe, but also of a fringe of the fringe: 
the almost converted. It may be useful to quote 
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the words of near-Birchites with whom I talked, 
and to give some examples I collected of the 
work of the “radical right.” 

This Administration is just about the worst 
wc could have. Friends of mine have become 
members of the John Birch Society because they 
want to give their children a better life. General 
Walker was shamefully treated. He is a fine 
man and a fine officer, and his only crime is 
that he was anti-Communist.... Foreign aid is 
just a waste. Foreigners don’t love you for it. 
John Birch is doing a public service by showing 
up people and drawing our attention to the 
problem.— Boston businessman (who could 
well have been a member of the Birch Society 
without admitting it). 

I don’t believe in the John Birch Society 
because it doesn’t respect the facts. Eisenhower 
and Dulles aren’t Communists. If evidence is 
adduced to prove they are, or were, then I shall 
be distressed, speaking personally, but I shall 

accept it_There could be a need, though, 

for an organisation such as the Birch Society, 
to wake people up, because it takes a lot to 
rouse people and people simply won’t be roused 
except by an appeal to their emotions.... But I 
believe in getting the facts right.— An indus¬ 
trialist in Charle'*on, West Virginia. 

The John Birch Society is hohling a big meet¬ 
ing in the Coliseum here to-night and it will 
draw a big crowd. Pity you can’t stop over .md 
look in.. .. It’s a patriotic organisation although 
of course it’s being smeared. It’s doing a job that 
has to be done and doing it well and quietly 
without seeking publicity. By the way, it has 
denied it ever .iccu.scd Eisenhower and Dulles 
of being Communists — A radio reporter in 
Indianapolis. (The same man asked me: “Arc 
the Russians going to launch a big war soon?’’) 

Then there was the brisk and sclf<onfidcnt 
committee woman in Jack.sonviIle, Texas, who 
said to me: “Our ambassador in Mexico kept 
on telling the State Department Castro was a 
Communist, but nobody would listen. So there 
must be Communists in high places within the 
State Department.” 

W HEN IT COMES to actioH, the radical 
Right works in a variety of ways, some 
public and sensational, others clandestine, still 
others in a penumbra of semi-privacy. Unlike 
McCarthy, Welch is not a member of the 
United States Congress; he has no public instru¬ 
ment, no constitutional or $emi<onstitutional 
apparatus such as the House Un-American 
Affairs Committee (his aims, in any event, are 

*A fascinating symposium is contained in The 
New Drive against the Anti-Communist Pro¬ 
gram, which records the hearing of the Senate 
“sulxommittcc to investigate the administration 
of the Internal Security Act and other security 
laws” (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961). 
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ultimately revolutionary). But if he lacks a 
public apparatus, he makes up for it by the 
possession of funds (his own and the $24 a year 
the Society receives from each of its male mem¬ 
bers; women paying only $12—an interesting 
sex distinction in a country in which the women 
arc the majority stockholders); by a cellular 
growth of “chapters” in many states; and by 
concentrated attacks on certain issues and at 
selected spots. Sometimes the issues are national 
and important. For instance, in the Society’s 
bulletin for May, i960, on the eve of the 
“Summit” meeting in Paris, members were 
urged to “send at once a postcard, letter, or 
telegram to the White House, reading simply 
as follows: 

Dear President Eisenhower — 

If you go, don’t come back I 
Sincerely, 

{Signature) 

Again, the John Birch Society, together with 
“Wc the People,” . another radical Right 
organisation, sent 140,000 letters or telegrams 
to the special sub-committee of the Senate that 
was invc.stigating the General Walker case.* 
The bulk of the Society’s activities is probably 
at the parochial level, however, and its tech¬ 
niques appear to be closely modelled on those 
used by Communist parties all over the world. 
One example that came my way illustrates the 
resemblance. In Pecos, a town of 12,000 in 
Texas, an agent of the Birch Society moved in 
with ample funds, and bought the local bi¬ 
weekly newspaper, the Pecos Enterprise, which 
traditionally supported the Democratic party. 
He re-named it The Independent, rc-numoered 
the issues, starting from No. i, and ran 
editorials supporting the radical Right wing of 
the Republican party. This, however, was a case 
of the biter bitten. The local millionaire (there 
really docs seem to be a local millionaire, at 
least one, in every small town in Texas, one 
discovers with pleasure) decided to fight the in¬ 
truder. He founded, a rival paper, the Pecos 
Daily News, ran it inexpensively and indeed 
profitably by the photo-offset process, and gave 
back to the citizens of Pecos their familiar 
Democratic diet. Since then. The Independent 
has been re-named The Independent and Enter¬ 
prise. It has returned to the numbering of the 
old Pecos Enterprise and toned down its Right- 
wing radicalism. 

If this were a Ph.D. thesis, I should feel com¬ 
pelled to give at least passing attention to the 
activities of about a thou.sand American Right- 
wing organisations and to quote from a 
representative selection of the proliferating 
publications that express their views. I shaU 
restrict myself to some of the odder examples 
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that came my way during my tour. I have 
chosen these, rather than others, because they 
illustrate some of the principal strands that 
make up the tangled skein of Right-wing 
mental processes in ihe United States to-day: 
fundamentalist religion and the tendency to 
analyse politics in moral terms; patriotism, of 
the “more-patriotic-th.'in-thou” variety; and the 
frustrated need for action, in the face of prob¬ 
lems that obstinately refuse to be solved in an 
"American” way. 

Shiloh, III. (A P.) Seventeen men, a •vvom.in, 
and a Iwy, who call themselves Minutemcn, 
heard a lecture on guerrilla warfare Saturday, 
but called olT scheduled mantcuvres when police 
seized sttme of their weafKins. The Minuicmen 
call themselves an anti Communist group and 
claim a dozen hands and squads in different 
parts of the country. It is a loosely-knit organisa¬ 
tion with no central chain of command because 
nf the danger of infiltration by Commtinists 
(Members include) a good number of doctors 
and professional men. The police seized two 
Browning automatic rifles, a Browning machine- 
gun, and an M4 rifle.— Dallas Mortiitig News. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION oFFFR. The Holy Bible, 
King fames Version, .self-pronouncing text, wliitc 
Fabrikoid cover imprinted in gold leaf, and a 
6-month gift subscription to hie lines to whom¬ 
ever you designate, $10 oo.— From Lijc Lines, 
Vol. 3, No. 76. This pamphlet, privately dis¬ 
tributed, devotes half its space to right-wing 
views and half to religious revivalism. It is run 
in conjunction with a radio programme relayed 
by more than thirty stations in different states. 
The man behind it is said to lie Mr. H. L. Hunt, 
of D.illas, one of the bigge.st of the big oil mag¬ 
nates of Texas. 

A proposed National Indign.ation Convention 
resolution bbasting pilot and equipment aid for 
Yugoslavia ... asked that “military personnel of 
any Omimtmist country be removed from our 
land,” that the U.S. “immediately cancel any 
contract for military equipment sale (current or 
obsolete) to any Communist country.” Also the 
resolution demands, “it should be determined 
who in the Department of State is responsible 
... and they should be removed from office along 
with any and all persons associated with them.” 
—Dallas Morning News. 

Radio-TV commentator Dan Smoot as.sallcd 
the mobilisation of Texas’ 49th Armoured 
Division as fitting in with the Communist plan 
for the United States, in a siicecli before more 
than 2,500 persons here Monday night.... Smoot 
said the Communist plan for the U.S. is to dc- 
emphasisc our nuclear deterrent capability and 
concentrate on limited ground wars.—Again 
from the Dallas Morning News, which is singu¬ 
larly rich in news of radical Right activities. 
Dan Smoot, who issues the Dan Smoot Report 
ifi Dallas, is one of the most influential voices 
of American conservatism of the far Right. 


In Las Vegas the head of the local civil defence 
agency recently called for a militia of 5,000 men 
to protect residents in the event of a thermo¬ 
nuclear war. The men would be trained to crush 
an expected invasion—not from foreign shores 
but from Southern California. It is believed that 
Los Angeles, as a major city, would be under 
direct attack. Survivors, warned J Carlton Adair, 
the Las Vegas civilian defence official, "would 
come into Nevada like a swarm of locusts.” 
Obviously they would have to be repulsed.— 
From an illuminating, and blood-chilling, 
article by Norman Cousins on "Shelters, Survival, 
and Commonsense,” in tlic Saturday Review of 
October 28, 1961. 

With the last of these quotations, we have 
reached a lunatic no-man’s-world, in which, by 
a process of relentless logic, the new funda¬ 
mentalists have had their way, Right has tried 
to triumph over Wrong by using nuclear arms,. 
Wrong has hit back in kind and it has become 
Right for surviving citizens to mow down those 
impertinent enough not to die in neighbouring 
communities. This is the world of "mega- 
dcalhs,” the euphemistic consequence of 
nucle.ir megatons dropped in anger. It is indeed 
in this world that the Minutemen and 
the Birchites, the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusaders and the Nation.il Indignation Con- 
vciuioncrs naturally cohabit with such generals 
and arms manufacturers who think as they do. 
The disadvantage of such cohabitation is that 
it implies extinction, as President Kennedy was 
aware when he said, in his recent speech: 

Let us concentrate more on keeping enemy 
bombers and missiles away from our shores, 
and concentrate less on keeping neighbours away 
from our shelters. 

It is not, I think, by coincidence that those 
Americans who attack “liberalism" with most 
venom arc also those who call most insistently for 
a pre-emptive war. Time and again, I heard two 
parallel .sets of arguments issuing from the same 
mouth. One argument dealt with liberalism and 
the welfare state and ran roughly as follows: 

Federal spending is bad because it is an inter¬ 
ference in state rights {e.g., education) and there¬ 
fore uncon.stitutional. Besides, liberal spending 
on welfare schemes is a form of socialism, and 
socialism is really Communism. (Spending on 
defence rates as a patriotic activity and is speci¬ 
fically excluded from the argument.) 

The other argument concerns war as an in¬ 
strument of policy. It runs like this: 

This country is too big to be pushed around. 
You can’t negotiate wi^h Communists because 
you can't compromise between right and wrong. 
There’s going to be a war anyway, so we might 
as well get in first. 

T h E a E ' s really no need to pik tm farther 
agony. It is time we looked behind these 
arguments, to the causes, hidden or apparent, 
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of the groups or movements that use them. 
This is unfamiliar jungle to me, and I tread 
warily, allowing myself the comfort of treading, 
at least in the early sta^s, along paths hacked 
clear of undergrowth by earlier explorers. One 
of these is Professor Alan F. Westin, who 
argues that political fundamentalism is endemic 
in American society, but goes largely unnoticed 
in normal times, when the alternation of con¬ 
servative and liberal rule irons out tensions. 
At such times, the apolitical sector of American 
society goes about its business, carrying the 
germ of fundamentalism in a dormant state. 
At times of stress, however, the fundamentalist 
germ erupts to the surface and multiplies in a 
fever of exertion. 

Two other explorers, Ralph E. Ellsworth and 
Sarah M. Harris, lament the custom, prevalent, 
they say, among historians and journalists, to 
speak of the radical Right as a lunatic fringe, 
“small in number and absurd in pretensions.”* 
Namc<alling, they argue, far from damaging 
the radical Right, has brought new converts to 
it. They sec in this a sign of that need for 
status-seeking martyrdom that marks the in¬ 
cipient fundamcni.ilist. 

Richard Hofstadter, one of the most pene¬ 
trating students of the lunatic fringe, traces 
the origins of Right-wing extremism back to 
three sources with roots deep in American his¬ 
tory: traditional anti-European isolationism; a 
moral attachment to individualism, reflected in 
economic ultra-liberalism; and ethnic prejudice, 
of which the Catholics, immigrants of various 
kinds, the Jew and the Negro, have all in their 
turn been victims.* Gordon D. Hall, who has 
conducted a courageous one-man war against 
extremism for the past fifteen years, told me 
in Boston, in his quiet, determined way, that 
he distinguishes four categories of radical 
movements. The largest consists of those “saving 
us from something,” usually liberalism, social¬ 
ism, or communism (e.g., the Birch Society); 
then there are those “saving us for something,” 
usually Christianity (c.g., Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
Christian Nationalist Crusade, which raised 
more than $200,000 in donations alone in i960). 
A third category, as Hall secs it, consists of 

* The American Right Wing, by R.ilph E. Ells¬ 
worth and Sarah M. Harris (University of Illinois 
Library School, Occasional Papers, Number 59, 
November i960). 

‘It is only fair to point out that although I 
called the John Birch Society “an American neo- 
Nazism,” because I found the parallel between 
John Birch and Horst Wesscl compelling, the 
Society docs not advocate racial discrimination. 

‘For an account of American Right-wing move¬ 
ments in the McCarthy period, see Daniel Bell 
(editor). The New American Right (New York, 
Criterion, 1955). 
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regional organisations which profess to stand 
up for State rights against encroaching 
federalism, but in practice stirs up anti-Negro 
.sentiments (c.g., the White Citizens’ Council), 
Finally, there are the extremist political parties 
aiming, in the final analysis, at seizing power, 
however remote the pro,spect may look at 
any given time; as examples, Mr. Hall gives 
George Lincoln Rockwell’s American Nazi 
Party and the Communist Party.® 

The American authorities I have been citing 
are, as one might suppose, liberals (in the 
American sense of the term, to which I shall 
return). It seems to me that an underlying 
weakness of their analysis of the radical Right 
lies in an unwillingness to concede any value 
to the conservative case. Writing as a visitor to 
the United States (but equally, as a citizen of 
the United Kingdom) I believe there is a con¬ 
servative ca.se (although I don’t vote Conserva¬ 
tive). The fact that there is one has indeed, 
I believe, been a facto'r in the growth of politics 
of the further Right. I cannot hope, however, to 
prove these propositions, or even to make myself 
understood, if I neglect the tiresome need for 
definitions, or rather for re-definitions. Liberal¬ 
ism in Britain once connoted laissez-faire 
economics of the Adam Smith school; with a 
small I it still connotes intellectual tolerance. 
But in Britain, at least, the lines have been 
blurred by the fact that there is a Liberal Party 
and that if clearly does not have a monopoly of 
intellectual tolerance: there arc liberals in the 
Conservative and Labour parties, as well as 
among Mr. Grimond’s followers. 

In the United States (one must insist on it), 
the terms “conservative” and “liberal” are used 
in a very special way. Moreover, a liberal’s 
definition of a conservative will not be the same 
as a conservative’s definition of his own beliefs; 
and vicc-versa. Professor Westin gives a 
liberal’s definitions in these terms: 

The laterals advocate positive government to 
regulate enterprise, provide .social welfare, and 
ensure civil rights (racial and religious rights); 
they advoc.itc minimal government in the areas 
of cultural and political expression. The Con¬ 
servatives reverse the formula. They urge positive 
government to control cultural and political ex¬ 
pression but the least possible government in the 
fields of enterprise, welfare, and civil rights. 

The American conservatives I met during my 
tour would not have agreed with every word 
of either definition, and would probably have 
added words of their own, not, in all instances, 
printable. Most of these conservatives defined 
American liberalism as "the liberal spending 
of public funds” and the determination to force 
federal authority down the throats of unwilling 
States in defiance of the Constitution. (la 
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Shreveport, Louisiana, a local conservative, 
standing with me under a row of Confederate 
flags, wistfully observed that he wished the 
parties could be re-named “liberal” and "con¬ 
servative,” so that he could vote for Senator 
Barry Goldwater in the next presidential elec¬ 
tion; this, as a Southerner, he felt he could 
not do while the main parties kept their present 
names and their ancestral loyalties.) Such is the 
semantic confusion that one of the authorities 
I have quoted three or four paragraphs back 
finds it necessary to use the term “economic 
ultra-liberalism” to describe one aspect of Right- 
wing extremist doctrine. 

Tuts SEMANTIC CONFUSION may help to account 
for the fact that in the minds of many Amcri- 
mans, both conservatives and liberals, Birchism 
cohabits and merges with the philosophy of 
Senator Goldwater. Conservatives tend to see 
in Mr. Goldwater the all-American champion 
of conservatism who will lead his followers, 
Birchites and all, to victory over Communism 
and other forces of evil. Liberals tend to sec in 
him the potential demagogue of the extreme 
Right, who will lead America into Fascism on 
behalf of the Birchites and the whole sinister 
company of political fundamentalists. These 
arc converse aspects of the same proposition, 
and I am not aware that Mr. Goldwater has 
done anything to support it. It seems to me to 
be as important to distinguish between Ameri¬ 
can conservatism—even of the Goldwater variety 
—and the Right-wing fundamentalists, as 
between communism, socialism, and liberalism 
—even American liberalism, which, as defined 
above by Professor Westin, would qualify 
American liberals for membership of the British 
Labour Party, in the spiritual company of Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt, Mr. Douglas Jay, ana perhaps 
Mr. Gait.skcll. 

It would be unfair to pass judgment on Mr. 
Goldwater without having read his recent book. 
The Conscience of a Conservative, and I have 
done so, from cover to cover. It is indeed short, 
lucid, and well-written. Mr. Goldwater equates 
con-servatism with physical, spiritual, and 
economic freedom. He docs not advocate con¬ 
trols over cultural or political activities; indeed, 
he docs not discuss free speech. He is no 
anarchist and recognises the need for order; 
but he argues that the power of the State has 
encroached too far on individual freedom and 

*Mr. Goldwater thus stops short of the more 
cohceiwopqsal of one of the major figures of the 
from theilist Right, Frank Chodorov, editor of 
larly richen/r, who, in his book The Income 
Dan Smoof /ill Evil (1954), advocates the repeal 
in Dallas, inth Amendment, which, inter alia, 
of Americaral income tax. 


that it ought to be pushed back. Specifically, 
he advocates the abolition of subsidies to 
farmers, legislation to break closed shop trade 
unionism, strict enforcement of the Tenth 
Amendment (which recognises State rights in 
certain subjects), drastic reduction of federal 
expenditure (not in defence, but in welfare 
schemes of all kinds), and the abolition of 
graduated income tax in favour of fixed per¬ 
centage taxation.' Mr. Goldwater is not against 
welfare schemes as such, but he would leave 
them to private charity. 

It is, I submit, possible to subscribe to Mr. 
Goldwatcr’s basic propositions, and even to 
some of his specific prescriptions, without being 
a Fascist beast. I happen to be against closed 
shop trade unionism and to favour reductions 
in official spending; I have at least gnawing 
doubts about the undiluted welfare state; and 
what I saw and heard about integration prob¬ 
lems in the deep .South makes me agree with 
Mr. Goldwater when he writes: 

I believe that it is both wise and just for 
Negro children to attend the sapie schools as 
whites, and that to deny them this opportunity 
carries with it strong implications of inferiority. 

I am not prepared, however, to impose that 
judgment of mine on the people of Mississippi 
or South Carolina, or to tell them what methods 
should be adopted and what pace should be kept 
in striving towards that goal. That is their busi¬ 
ness, not mine. 

It so happens, on the other hand, that I also 
think Mr. Goldwater is guilty of dangerous 
oversimplifications in the field of foreign affairs 
and that his recipe for victory over Communism 
(as distinct from peace in our time) would 
gravely increase the risks of nuclear annihila¬ 
tion for all of us. But I cannot honestly con¬ 
vict him of hysteria or fundamentalism or in¬ 
cipient Fascism. I am fascinated to know that 
he is an Episcopalian of part-Jewish parentage; 
and impressed by the fact that he has publicly 
denounced Mr. Robert Welch of the John 
Birch Society. 

S IMILARLY, I think we must be very care¬ 
ful where we draw our dividing lines when 
we come to some other men who are already 
prominent, or becoming prominent, in Ameri¬ 
can conservative politics. One of these is Mr. 
M. Stanton Evans, a young man of precocious 
success and intellectual accomplishment who 
graduated from Yale in 1955, cum laude, 

became managing editor* of Human Events, 
and is now, at 27, editor of the Indianapolis 
News. Mr. Evans has discovered (and also 
zealously fosters) conservatism in the American 
universities, and lately published a book. Revolt 
on the Campus, to show that American students 
are going conservative. 
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I dropped in to see Mr. Evans when I was 
in Indianapolis. He has an endearing Southern 
rumble of a voice (Indiana is his State of 
adoption) and a warm smile, instantly snuffed 
out by a pouting conservative scowl. His 
vocabulary is of terrifying vastness, but I record 
that he used it to dissociate himself from 
Birchism, in these words: 

The rhetoric of doom and conspiracy is repel¬ 
lent. The John Birch Society has a simplistic 
view. It appeals to our farmers. It seems natural 
to them that the men who sponsor Bills X, Y, 
and Z, which further Communism, must them¬ 
selves be Communists.... We don’t need a secret 
or semi-secret stKicty like John Birch. We have 
enough open conservative groups. 

Between writing leaders for his paper and 
addressing conservative students, Mr. Stanton 
Evans contributes articles to the National 
Rcvieiv, whose editor, Mr. Wm. F. Buckley, 
Jr., is now regarded as perhaps the main intel¬ 
lectual pillar of Right-wing conservatism. Those 
who have met Mr. Buckley or who have heard 
him speak, have usually been impressed by him. 
I have not met him, nut if I ever do, I shall 
ask him just wh^t his organisation, “Young 
Americans for Freedom,” meant when it spon¬ 
sored M. Jacques Soustclle’s trip to the United 
States two years ago. Until I have heard his 
reply, I prefer not to put him in this category 
or that among the Rightists. 


I AM INCLINED to agree with Westin and 
other authorities who consider political 
extremism to be endemic in American society. 
England’s responsibility is clearly great for 
having exported so many of its Puritans across 
the Atlantic. Absolutist doctrines of right and 
wrong merge naturally into extremist political 
concepts. The Puritan influence is still powerful 
in America and must be accounted a permanent 
factor in the breeding of fundamentalist groups; 
it is no accident that Robert Welch, like Jonn 
Birch, is a fundamentalist Baptist. 

Given the breeding-ground, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the tensions of the late ’fifties, 
together with the visible shortcomings of 
United States foreign policy, should have com¬ 
bined to foster the growth of a new crop of 
extremist groups. The simultaneous growth of 
the monster state, as measured by rocketing 
federal budgets, created a spontaneous revulsion 
in many people’s minds, in the form of an up¬ 
surge of conservative feeling. Internationally, 
in the context of the Western world, this 
phenomenon coincided with the continuing 
ascendancy of conservative politics (and a cor¬ 
responding decline in the fortunes of social 
democrac]^ in Britain, France, West Germany, 


Italy, and Japan (which rates as a “Western" 
country in certain respects). It was, I think, 
partly this national and international climate 
that denied Senator John F. Kennedy the full 
benefit of the swing of the political pendulum 
in the i960 Presidential election campaign, and 
which, to a large extent, accounted for the 
narrowness of his victory. 

The fact of the conservative upswing in the 
United States should not, as I have said, mis¬ 
lead us into lumping conservatives and the 
lunatic .Right togetner. The John Birch Society 
is a potential danger (of which President Ken¬ 
nedy has taken cognisance). But Goldwater 
conservatism is a far more important thing. 
Politically, Senator Goldwater is a band¬ 
wagon, on which the Birchites, along with 
many others, are trying to jump. Mr. Nixon’s 
defeat by Mr. Kennedy and his dalliance with 
Californian politics have damaged his pulling 
power; Mr. Rockefeller’s recently announced 
divorce has probably dented his image of en¬ 
lightened republicanism. In contrast, Mr. 
Goldwater was riding high towards the end of 
last year. A poll of Republican delegates to the 
i960 Convention (admittedly conducted by 
Human Events) showed that the Senator from 
Arizona was well in the lead among possible 
Republican candidates for the Presidency. 
Among those who expressed views, 52>6 per 
cent favoured Goldwater, 30 per cent Nixon, 
and only 17-4 per cent Rockefeller. Senator 
Goldwater must be taken seriously as a possible 
future President of the United States. 

This fact has, of course, a bearing on the 
future fortunes of the radical Right. Should 
Senator Goldwater’s popularity and influence 
continue to grow, he may seem to the Republi¬ 
can Party to represent its best chances of return¬ 
ing to power in 1964. And he, for his part, will 
almost certainly, in that event, remain within 
the Republican fold. Should this happen, he 
would nave it in his power to destroy the Birch 
Society and would 'probably do so. If his 
ambitions were frustrated, however, it is not 
impossible that he might seek to unify the 
wilder Right-wing movement under his banner. 
But this is a speculative contingency which the 
Senator has so far done nothing to justify. 

In the meantime (that is, until the next Presi¬ 
dential elections), Birchism and other extremist 
movements may be expected to grow still 
further, if only because the nature of to-day’s 
international crises—Berlin, Laos, Vietnam, 
Formosa—will provide continuing ammunition 
for the prophets of doom and the denouncers 
of “treason.” Domestically, too, the climate 
continues to favour the Right in the broadest 
sense. The House Committee on Un-American 
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Activities, for instance, still looks unassailable. 
On March i, 1961, only six Congressmen, all 
Democrats, could be found to vote against 
the committee’s annual appropriation, against 
the 412 who approved it. Asked by journalists 
whether the voting figures accurately reflected 
the state of feeling in the House, Representative 
William Fitts Ryan, one of the six dissenters, 
said he thought probably 80 or 90 other Con¬ 
gressmen privately opposed the committee but 
were restrained from voting against the 
appropriation by various fears ana pressures. 
This informed opinion is a measure of the state 
of feeling in many American constituencies 
(and perhaps also of the power of Birch-like 
pressure techniques). 

T he existence of a strong sector of 
public opinion favouring "victory” tactics 
in the cold war, opposing (and, when necessary, 
sabotaging) disarmament negotiations, advo¬ 
cating the use of nuclear power as an instrument 
of policy and equating East-West negotiations 
of any kind cither with defeatism and appease¬ 


ment (Goldwater) or with treason (Welch) is, 
of course, a political factor of the fust magni¬ 
tude, which President Kennedy cannot ignorCi 
The Cuban fiasco showed that he is not—or at 
any rate was not, at that time—entirely immune 
to extremist military pressures; and the logic 
of American commitments in the deteriorating 
situation in South Vietnam could easily lead 
the Kennedy Administration* into a collision 
course. On the other hand, two recent develop¬ 
ments encourage the view that Mr. Kennedy is 
aware of the danger of Rightist militarism and 
is determined to stop it. One was the ban im¬ 
posed by the Secretary of Defence, Mr. 
McNamara, on the expression of politically 
partisan views by civilian and military officials 
at meetings sponsored by non-governmental 
bodies. The other was the attempt by Mr. 
Kennedy, in his recent speeches, and in Kis 
interview in Izvestia, to educate public opinion 
(his own as well as Russia’s) in the realities of 
power-politics in the nuclear age. The issue may 
be in doubt, but at least the battle has been 
joined. 


London Commentary 

Atlantic Dialogues 

By Andrew Shonfield 


T he British have from 
the start grossly 
underestimated the factor 
of ideology in what has 
happened in Europe. The 
danger of making the 
same mistake arises once 
again in the current 
negotiations in Brussels, 
where it will be easy to 
lose sight altogether of 
this factor in the fascination of the practical 
ingenuities of horse-trading. British negotiators 
at their best—and the British team in Brussels 
is of an unusually high calibre—are very good 
at horse-trading. But British governments arc 
very bad at ideology. There is a strong impulse, 
even to-day, among people responsible for 
government in Britain to dismiss the whole 
ideological business as a peculiar and not very 


worthy kind of intellectual feebleness from 
which foreigners are liable to suffer. Certainly, 
there is no sympathy in London for the under¬ 
lying European anxiety for explicit spiritual 
commitment, for statements which may not 
always, or even usually, be reflected in action, 
but are normative—like a great deal of Con¬ 
tinental European law: so unlike British law 
which, it is felt, must either be obeyed in full 
or "brought into disrepute.” 

One might have expected that the British 
would have gained some insight into this matKr 
at second-hand through the Americans, who in 
some ways are closer to the political thinking 
of Continental Europe. But in fact this has 
been the worst blind spot: there has been an 
extraordinary reluctance on the British side to 
grasp the importance of the ideological factor 
in the behaviour of the American Government 
towards Europe. It was breathaking to hear 
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Mr. Macmillan announce in the spring of 1961, 
in his television press conference following his 
first meeting with Mr. Kennedy as President 
of the United States, that he had discovered that 
the U.S. Administration did not, after all, 
object to the idea of enlarging the European 
Gimmon Market by bringing Britain into it.* 
The Prime Minister then enlarged on his dis¬ 
covery explaining, with terrifying aplomb, the 
interesting attitude of the U.S. Administration 
which was, he was able to inform us, prepared 
to accept certain commercial disadvantages for 
the sake of the objective of political unity in 
Europe. 

The truth is that it has been the American 
ideological commitment to Europe which has 
probably been the single most important factor 
in builaing up the authority and prestige of the 
European Commission in Brussels; above all, it 
allowed Dr. Walthcr Hallstcin, the President of 
the Commission, to take the lead in resisting 
the British attempt over two long years to 
negotiate a European Free Trade Area—a 
purely commercial vcnlurc with the minimum 
of political content. It is not certain in retro¬ 
spect whether Ame’‘ican policy was deliberately 
aimed at fostering the illusion that the Euro- 
x;an Commission had more power than it really 
sosscssed or whether there was a natural pro¬ 
pensity, derived from the United States’ own 
listorical experience, to believe that the Com¬ 
mission was already endowed with some of the 
authority of an embryo “United States of 
Europe." In cither case the practical effect was 
to enhance the power of the Commission. In 
return, the European activists are to-day very 
tender about America’s interests. No doubt 
there are still some who hanker after the 1950 
version of an independent non-aligned Western 
Europe which would be a Third Force Ixtwccn 
the United States and Russia. But these are not 


• Viewed from Brussels, Mr. Macmillan’s view, 
stated in the TV programme of April t^th, that 
there had been a dramatic change from the Eisen¬ 
hower Administration’s attitude of “anxiety” that 
Britain should not enter the Common Market to 
Kennedy’s sudden beneficence seemed to be pure 
British mirage. Throughout the period, effective 
policy towards the European Community in 
Washington has been shaped by two men— 
Douglas Dillon, Under-Secretary of State under 
Eisenhower (and now Secretary of the Treasury), 
tind George Ball, who has been in charge of Euro- 

e :an affairs since Kennedy took office and is now 
ndcr-Secretary of State. For all practical purposes 
the views of these two intelligent men were iden¬ 
tical; they are both ardent ideologues of a United 
Europe, wishing to have that Europe as large as 
possible and determined that Britain’s purely 
commercial needs should not be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with the process of consolidadoo. 


the voices which arc heard among the people 
who are actually doing the job of integrating 
Europe at the practical level of day-to-day 
affairs. One suspects that the Third Force 
brigade, who arc in fact intense nationalists of 
a traditional kind hiding temporarily behind a 
fashionable European facade, arc nowadays to be 
found fellow-travelling with General dc Gaulle’s 
limited and strictly old-fashioned scheme for 
a close gang of European states working to¬ 
gether to promote each other’s foreign policies. 
• 

To-day it is not the British but the European 
avant-garde around M. Jean Monnet, who talk 
constantly about the need to promote the unity 
of the Atlantic Alliance and about the danger 
of “isolating the United States.” It is in tact 
accepted doctrine throughout the European 
Commission in Brussels, that no one who is 
not a member of the European Common Market 
may be given any privilege or advantage which 
is denied to Europe’s main ally and protector, 
the United States. It has already been made 
clear to the neutrals, particularly Switzerland 
and Sweden, that they will not be .able to claim 
any rights whatsoever just because they are 
Europeans. If the Commission were to meet 
their wishes and exchange commercial favours 
with them which would give them the right of 
duty-free entry for their exports into the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market, how, it is asked, could 
the .same rights be denied to the United States? 
And if they were extended in this way, that 
would destroy the na.sccnt political entity which 
is the Americans’ only interest in the whole 
venture. It will also be difficult to induce the 
Common Market to grant concessions to Com¬ 
monwealth agricultural producers which are 
denied to American farmers. 

I h.nd a characteristic and rather touching 
example of this concern for American intcrc.sts 
from an ardent European of my acquaintance 
holding high office in Brussels earlier this year. 
We were discussing • the dramatic American 
offer of a 50 per cent cut in their tariffs as part 
of the bargain for freer trade with the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market. Elated by the demon¬ 
stration that the international impact of the 
new European Community was not, as some 
people particularly in Britain had predicted, to 
create rival and mutually exclusive trading 
blocs, but rather to lower the trade barriers au 
round, he nevertheless went on to express keen 
concern that the Americans might be over¬ 
stretching themselves. His was by no means 
an isolated attitude. 

The point was made again and again—it is 
accepted doctrine at the Brussels headquarters 
of tnc Common Market—that the important 
ol^ea by now is not to cut tariffs but to build 
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up effective international institutions which will 
serve the interests of Europe and the other 
members of the Atlantic Alliance. Europe with¬ 
out American military support and economic 
collaboration is nothing. The question is there¬ 
fore to find the appropriate institutions to allow 
the Americans and the Europeans to work more 
and more closely together. Tariff cutting hap¬ 
pened to be the most appropriate instrument to 
start the build up of the kind of institutions 
required by Western Europe. But it does not 
follow that this is (he most promising way of 
achieving the larger objectives of the Atlantic 
group of countries, 

I N F A c T the European ideologues arc far more 
sophisticated on these matters than most 
people give them credit for being. They were, 
for example, by no means enihusiastic about the 
proposal launched by Mr. Hertcr, the former 
U.S. Secretary of State, and Mr. Clayton, that 
the United States should drop its tariffs and 
join the Common Market. It is not even clear 
that this initiative, even if it were taken more 
seriously, would be thought to be a particularly 
useful exercise. The things that Western Europe 
and the United States have to do together 
require political institutions of a different char¬ 
acter from those of Western Europe itself, and 
they also require to be set up more rapidly. 
At this point I can only state, without trying 
the impossible feat of proving the fact, that the 
roccss of knitting together the lives of neigh- 
ouring European nations, of making their laws 
and their most humdrum daily activities fit in 
with one another in harmony is regarded as an 
end in itself. It will no doubt lead to joint 
political action in the sphere of foreign policy 
in the end, but if that were all it would be a 
pretty slow way of getting there. 

Indeed there arc signs of a certain semantic 
confusion in the talk about the "essentially 
political objectives” of the European Common 
Market, about which the Americans and the 
Europeans arc apparently agreed. There is even 
a beguiling similarity between the words used 
in the American Constitution and the preamble 
to the Treaty of Rome about their respective 
aims. The U.S. Constitution states the inten¬ 
tion of creating a “more perfect union”; the 
first sentence of the preamble to the Treaty of 
Rome expresses the determination to establish 
“an ever closer union among the peoples of 
Europe” (... une union sans cesse plus itroite 
entre Ics peupUs Europhns). But the Americans 
in the 1780s were in fact concerned with a 
quite different and a much more determinate 
problem. Their aim was to prevent a group of 
states from growing into independent policy¬ 
making bodies. They therefore set out precisely 


a number of prohibited areas of independent 
political activity—tariffs, commercial treaties 
with foreign powers, war, etc. But they were 
not seriously concerned with the problem of 
securing any extra rights for the individual 
American person in each of the thirteen states 
of the Union. 

This is the crucial point in the European 
movement of the 1950s and* 1960s. The first 
aim is to establish the privilege of equality of 
treatment for people beyond the borders of their 
own sovereign state. Nearly all of the activities 
of the Brussels Commission so far have been 
directed in one way or another towards loosen¬ 
ing the cramp on elementary human rights— 
notably, the right to live and work outside the 
country in which one happened to be born— 
imposed by the overblown national state which 
ileveloped such intolerable pretensions in the 
first half of the 20th century. 

Of course the distinction between the two 
political aims—the aim of bringing states to¬ 
gether so that they speak in unison when they 
have dealings with outsiders and the aim of 
extending the rights of the individual Euro¬ 
pean—is often not consciously made by those 
who are most directly concerned. My contention 
is only that whereas the original emphasis in 
the European Movement after the war was very 
heavily on the first aim, it has now in practice 
shifted unmistakably towards the second. It is 
this which explains the surprising fact that it 
is possible to find a very advanced, very dedi¬ 
cated European in a responsible position among 
the leading group in Brussels, who when asked 
“Arc you or arc you not aiming at a fully 
federal system in Europe?” can truthfully 
answer: "We ought not to pre-judge the issue. 
All that we can say for certain is that we arc 
creating a ‘community’—a new thing built up 
out of a lot of deliberate small decisions to run 
our lives in common. This may in the end 
become an old-style federation. But the first 
job is to create a fully-fledged community.” 

T o WATCH the men who are in charge in 
Brussels at work on the tedious, detailed, 
aggravating, and time-consuming business of 
agreeing about how to run some small aspect of 
the daily life of six nations in common is a 
curiously moving experience. Success in this 
venture depends enormously on not losing one’s 
temper. There must be more than that—a posi¬ 
tive kind of patience and .sympathy, which will 
allow people to go on talking usefully even in 
circumstances of fatigue and extreme irritation. 
The people concerned, especially those with the 
reputation of being good negotiators, arc gener¬ 
ally overworked. It is not just that the issues 
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are usually prolix; there are also far too many 
different negotiations going on at the same 
lime. Ever since the beginning there have been 
a lot of things waiting to be settled in a hurry 
among the six members of the Community— 
the Treaty of Rome contains a whole series of 
target dates for agreements and compromises on 
major issues—and meanwhile there arc all the 
external problems; the negotiation of Britain’s 
entry, the Commonwealth’s position, the tariff 
bargaining with the United States, the African 
associated territories of the Common Market, 
as well as a number of smaller though still 
sensitive and potentially explosive issues. 

The striking fact is that the men concerned 
arc mostly ofn^cials, not politicians with the in¬ 
centive of marking up a success which will be 
publicly associated with their personal careers. 
Indeed it is true to say that the new Europe 
could not have been built up as far as it has 
gone without the will to agree among the post¬ 
war generation of bureaucrats in Western 
Europe. No one could have predicted at the end 
of the war, on the basis of past experience, that 
this will to agree would suddenly appear in 
quite this powerful- form. The achievement of 
Europe’s bureaucrats depends in large part on 
the general acceptance of a certain style of con¬ 
versational debate. It is not just tact. Indeed in 
some ways it is the very opposite—a demand for 
rigorous intellectual clarity and a habit of try¬ 
ing to confront issues directly, even if they arc 
awkward. But behind all this there is the tacit 
agreement that it would be foolish and destruc¬ 
tive to try and solve everything at once or to 
demand a perfect solution for any single point 
at issue. It is all very pragmatic and workaday. 
However it is pragmatism of a very special 
kind, which has nothing in common with our 
own favourite device of muddling through 
(/.e., relying on instinct and inarticulate good 
.sense rather than on intellectual clarity) or with 
the rules of considerate behaviour between states 
which guide the Commonwealth, where in 
order to avoid the mention of awkward subjects 
the area of practical discussion is narrowed 
down to the point where any sense of united 
purpose is almost entirely lost. 

After making contact with the realities of the 
Common Market in Brussels, there seems to be 
something almost bizarre about the widespread 
British conviction—held both by the supprters 
and the opponents of Europe in this country— 
that the real purpose of the cxerci.se is to 
sharpen up competition and allow the forces 
of the market unrestricted play. Competition is 
in fact only mentioned once among the eleven 
objectives set out in Article 3 or the Rome 
Treaty, and even then the objective is expressed 
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in a very moderate, defensive form—competi¬ 
tion must “not be distorted [fauts^e] in the 
Common Market.’’ A more important objective, 
which is rarely mentioned here but which has a 
special relevance to Britain’s problems, is the 
aim of co-ordinating the economic policies of 
member states in order to guard against the 
difficulties caused by deficits in their external 
balance of payments. The truth is that the 
system is designed to reduce the unpredictable 
clement in the one part of the economy that 
Britain apd other nations have found since llie 
war they ju.st cannot control—ihcir external 
trade accounts. By making this a matter of 
common international concern, the Treaty of 
Rome offers the first real opportunity for some 
form of serious planning of economic develop¬ 
ment by countries which unlike either U.S. or 
Russia are heavily dependent on their foreign 
trade—and docs so on a scale larger than the 
nation state. 

P I.AiNLY there arc people inside the Euro¬ 
pean Community (as well as in the British 
Con.scrvativc Party) who try to give the maxi¬ 
mum weight to those clauses in the Treaty of 
Rome which can be interpreted in an extreme 
laissez-faire spirit. But no one who has actually 
observed the way in which the men who arc 
responsible in Brussels set about translating the 
Treaty into reality can seriously hold the view 
that they arc trying to destroy tne post-war wel¬ 
fare state and revert to an old-style competitive 
jungle in Eurojic. Perhaps the best example of 
the way in which they arc wedded to welfare 
conceptions is their approach to agriculture. If 
they arc too little concerned with “cheap food,’’ 
as the British claim, their answer is that their 
primary concern must be for the millions of 
peasants throughout Western Europe whose 
standard of life is generally lower than that of 
the industrial workers in the towns. It is only 
fair therefore that the first aim of an agricul¬ 
tural policy should be* to assure the peasant a 
decent income. And in pursuit of this end the 
European Community is going to establish a 
completely managed system of production, dis¬ 
tribution and pricing of food, in which market 
forces will be kept under very strict control. 
Only in this way, it has been decided, will it be 
possible to prise the individual European 
farmer out of the limitations imposed on him 
by his own national market. It is at the moment 
proving to be the most difficult task which the 
Community has undertaken. 

Tuts PREOCCUPATION with the awkward admini¬ 
strative detail of internal political and economic 
problems, which is essential to the task of 
fostering the growth of a common European 
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social tissue, is likely to last for many years yet 
There are signs that the Americans have not 
fully graspea just how absorbing a task it is. 
Their own history leaves them with little ex¬ 
perience of the oelicate work of knitting to¬ 
gether, loop by loop, the laws and customs 
which emerge out of the diverse national 
cultures of these old European societies. Seeing 
the European Commission so bold and active 
in the kind of work that the U.S. Federal 
Government itself has found so difficult (in its 
relations with the Southern States, for example), 
there has been a tendency on the American side 
to overestimate the extent to which the Euro¬ 
pean Community had achieved a basic coherence 
on wider issues which is necessary if it is to 
speak with a single authoritative voice in inter¬ 
national affairs. Moreover, it is not always 
understood that nowadays the more sophisti¬ 
cated and advanced Europeans (who have for 
the present achieved a clear intellectual 
ascendancy in this highly ideological experi¬ 
ment) are not just concerned with the straight¬ 
forward traditional task of creating a bigger 
sovereign entity in Europe. They are dedicated 
to a more ambitious and less dramatic enter¬ 
prise, which is to develop new institutions that 
will make collaboration between states more 
effective than it has been in the past. Some of 
these institutions will have sovereign powers; 
others not. 

T wo POINTS stand out. First, the type of 
institution that is now urgently required as 
an instrument of joint Europe-United States 
policies in various fields will almost certainly 
not be sovereign; and secondly, the United 
States will have to take the initiative in creating 
it. The Americans will have to disabuse them¬ 
selves of the idea that there is already in being 
a European body of states, which given the 
right piece of machinery will emerge quickly 
with some of the attributes of a world power. 
It is a curiously Gaullis't illusion. The Ameri¬ 
cans now find themselves in need of genuinely 
international in.struments of policy for tasks 
which they have since the war managed to 
carry out by themselves. The most obvious need 
is for a new system of sharing the financial 
burden of the big American garrison in Western 
Europe. Paying for this garrison is by now the 
chief cause of the weakness of the American 
dollar. And that immediately connects with a 
second pressing problem—the future of the 
dollar itself as an international currency. The 
time has clearly come when the new rich states 
of Western Europe must take over some of the 
responsibility of running an international cur¬ 
rency from the dollar and the pound. The 
chronic weakness of these two currencies, their 


balance of payments deficits which contrast 
with the unending surpluses of continental 
Europe, the sec-saw between London and New 
York as the speculative pressures shift from 
one centre to tM other—all this constitutes a 
serious lon^-term menace to a rational ordering 
of international trade and payments. The old 
international currencies are visibly tottering. 
But unless the Americans (backed, it is to tc 
hoped, by the British) make it clear that they 
want a radical change, the European central 
bankers, who are intensely traditionalist and 
conservative people, will be content to go on 
tinkering with tnc status quo. 

The same applies to the attitude of the Ger¬ 
man government towards American requests 
for help in meeting the foreign exchange cost 
of American troops stationed in the country. 
As long as the Americans are ready to deal 
with the matter by patching up ad hoc arrange¬ 
ments by which the United States is allowed 
to earn an extra few hundred million Deutsche 
Marks, no one is going to press for a systematic 
attempt to share the burden’ of defending 
Western Europe on a more rational basis. 
Meanwhile, it adds neither to the strength of 
the Western alliance nor to the ability of the 
Americans to negotiate flexibly with the 
Russians that the United States should be depen¬ 
dent on unpredictable German acts of gener¬ 
osity to euro the dollar drain caused by the 
American military commitment in Western 
Europe. 

Finally, Britain’s part in this changing Atlantic 
relationship is one of extreme delicacy. The 
ideological bond between the United States 
and the European Community creates a pre¬ 
disposition to a common suspicion of Britain’s 
motives. Moreover, the pleas for special treat¬ 
ment that Britain is now making to the 
Common Market on behalf of the neutral 
countries in efta (“the Seven”) involve some 
discrimination against the United States. So do 
the British requests in Brussels that the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market should grant favours to 
the Commonwealth producers like Australia 
and Canada, whose agricultural produce com¬ 
petes directly with the United States. Both arc 
issues on which Britain has an obliration to 
press for more generous terms than the Euro¬ 
pean Community is spontaneously willing to 
concede. 

No doubt people in this country will be 
extremely inaimant if it is suggested that 
Britain is somehow engaged in trying to drive 
a wedge between the European Common 
Market and the United States. But that is how 
the European activists and their allies in die 
United States may well see it. 
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Experts on Trial 


A Comment on Mr, Sparrow — By CoLiN MacInnes 


T he comical deceits of the defence 
in the Lady Chatterley trial were not due 
to that bizarre parade of witnesses failing to 
understand the sexual ambiguities of the story 
(or possibly grasping them, and keeping mum), 
but to their being trapped, by ignorance, vanity, 
or by fatal good intentions, into appearing in 
a court of law at all. 

Laws are passed by politicians whose ideas, 
however “progressive,” arc concerned with 
possible reforms of the social-moral conven¬ 
tions of their day. Books by writers of the 
quality of D. H. Lawrence arc written not to 
tinker with inhcriiv.d conventions, but to re¬ 
formulate, for their age, what they believe true 
about the nature of human creatures. A great 
writer’s vision of the human situation, in 
any society in any age, is prophetic and essen¬ 
tially subversive, and can never be justified (or 
condemned) in terms of laws (however 
“advanced”) which this society has enacted. It 
is a total betrayal of a writer of Lawrence’s 
gifts and intentions to presume to defend his 
art on grounds other than those chosen, at great 
human sacrifice, by himself: that is, in terms of 
artistic truth. The only possible reply of anyone 
asked to appear as a “defence witness,” and 
who had some understanding of what art is, 
and what law, was to refuse to dishonour Law¬ 
rence (and their own critical reputations) by 
even considering the proposal. 

The defending witnesses may justify their 
conduct to themselves by imagining they struck 
a blow for literary freedom. The effect of 
the verdict, and of the utterly irrelevant con¬ 
siderations by which “acquittal” was secured, 
is exactly the contrary. Before the trial, apart 
from those who lovea Lawrence’s work, there 
was a minority of the population who knew 
oi Lady Chatterley s Lover and deemed it a 
“dirty book.” Now, thanks to the trial, millions 
think it is a dirty book, and buy it precisely 
for that reason. Critical understanding of Law¬ 
rence’s work, and acceptance of what is wise 
and life-loving in it, have been disastrously put 
back by the whole grotesque procedure. Before 
it hap|xned, though there was much misunder¬ 


standing, there was far less confusion and 
obscurity. It would have been better had the 
book remained “banned” (that is, accessible in 
effect to anyone who took the trouble to get 
hold of an uncxpurgaied copy) than that Law¬ 
rence’s vision should have been defended in 
terms acceptable to an obscenity law and to a 
semi-literate courtroom. 

If laws seeking to govern literary truth arc 
totally to be mistrusted, so arc laws designed to 
determine how human creatures of both sexes 
should behave in bed. The pitiable irrelevance 
of our penal code in this domain is not so much 
due to whether its moral-social assumptions are 
legitimate, as to the utter impossibility of dis¬ 
covering which men and women in our land, 
whatever their sexual inclinations, arc “guilty” 
or not of acts which this code forbids. Even 
the most optimistic authoritarian legislator on 
the sexual behaviour of his fellow creatures 
cannot hope to station nighdy spies by the 
millions of bedsides of his fellow countrymen 
and woman, to detect which of them may be 
culp.iblc. 

The human bodies of both sexes being con¬ 
structed, by nature’s wisdom, as they arc, it 
seems likely, to say the least, that all sexual 
possibilities and permutations among men and 
women arc practised, always have been, and 
always will be. Even a superficial knowledge of 
sexual customs in the past, and of those to-day 
in the most diverse lands, suggests this is a 
basic fact of nature which no opinion (still less 
any law) will alter much. 

About these diverse “facts of life,” we in 
this island seem remarkably innocent—though 
“ignorant” would be a better word, and often 
this ignorance seems fearfully or arrogantly 
wilful. (“It cannot be so because I don’t know 
it’s so and, in so far as I do, I don’t think it 
should be so.”) Lawrence learned many of the 
more unusual of these “facts” (including the 
practice which has now excited the interest of 
the Warden of All Souls), but he was clearly 
unable to take some of them for granted when 
describing them: either because he mistrusted 
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A Bin^ng Bird did so entrance 
A pair of simple Elephants 
That they Implored the songrstress tell 
What was It made her sing so well. 

It must at least be Guinness Stout 

That brought such rapturous twitt'tings out. 

Alas I the eager pachyderms 
Found that her diet was of worms, 

And though at first they were upset. 

They said “We’ll trill like Birdie yet,’’ 

And started singing semitones 
On Things they dug up under stones. 

At length one day at crack of dawn 
Their trumpetlngs announced the morn. 

The neighbourhood so rudely stirred 
Not only gave them both the bird, 

But further concerts they Implied 
Might end In elephanticlde. 

The Moral: Nature knows what’s best. 

And that's where Guinness stands the test. 

For barley malt and yeast and hops 
Make this a drink that’s really tops. 

And music-makers can go far 
On several Guinness to the bar. 

Guinness 

is good for you—and me 

C.I. i«n 


the reactions of his then slender public, and of 
its self-appointed censors, to his disclosures (and, 
if so, for the best of reasons), or because he was 
doubtful, himself, how splendid certain types 
of sexual “domination,” of the woman by the 
man, may really be. (Incidentally, the assump¬ 
tion—if made by Lawrence or by anyone—that 
in the sexual practice referred to by the Warden, 
it is the male who necessarily dominates, is 
highly questionable; since domination may 
derive as much from the temperament of either 
partner in a sexual act—whether female or male 
—as from the mere physical mechanics of the 
performance.) 

For Lawrence, the great “sexual liberator,” 
was as much a child of his nation as any of us. 
No Englishman, since the puritan occupation 
of our country, can write or sexual matters in 
an acceptive spirit: that is, with a simple recog¬ 
nition of physical fact prior to any consequent 
judgment of behaviour; and no Englishman 
can read such a writer in this spirit cither. None 
of us, it seems, can assess the quality of sexual 
conduct from an essential initial awareness of 
our animal natures in their totality. Our whole 
sterile tendency, in considering sexual conduct, 
is to compartmentalise into categories (whereas 
few human creatures belong entirely to any 
one), to deny the essential unity of our animal 
and spiritual beings, and to draw vast con¬ 
clusions about our fellow creatures from the 
cruel postures of our own denials. This factor— 
and the need to escape from it and reject it— 
gives even to some of Lawrence’s writing about 
the most habitual sexual acts their note of 
frenzied affirmation and excc.ssive protest. 


This limitation to Lawrence’s genius is 
utterly understandable, and in his writing about 
sex his greatest achievement is to have trans¬ 
cended the self-inflicted wounds of our society 
as superbly as he did. For when he is not pro¬ 
testing against our life-hating sexual codes, or 
embarking on shrill panegyrics of the sexual 
act as “a thing in itself,” how magnificently he 
writes of human love! Who, since Burns or 
Shakespeare, has evoked pure sexual-spiritual 
love more ardently than he has in his finest 
pages? Which English writer, of any century 
indeed, can so startlingly shock his reader, hola- 
ing listlessly the drab printed page, into acutely 
sharing the whole sensation human creatures 
feel when they love eajh other totally? 

And the more one thinks of Lawrence’s 
writing—of his criticism and poetry as much as 
of his novels—must it not seem that his great 
quality is precisely that his chief theme was not 
sex, but the whole of human life? That his 
preoccupation with sexuality reflects his wish 
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to defy the morbid distortions of its real 
simplicity-in<omplexity, which our culture had 
sought to refuse to him and to us all? That in 
trying to find balance and normality, he was 
forced sometimes, in his lonely struggle, to 
scream out in rage and pain? Yet from all these 
torments and fierce hatreds, there emerge pas¬ 
sages of passionate serenity, wherein men and 
women are harmoniously at one with each 
other, and with a cherished and respected 
nature—these moments of joy and fulfilment 
being evoked in language of hypnotic beauty. 

If such was his purpose—to restore to us the 
love and acceptance of our animal selves, and 
the understanding that ail other parts of our 
natures cannot exist without the physical, nor 
it without all of them—then the “trial” of his 
work appears as a monstrous blasphemy, mask¬ 
ing his message, re-imposing sick distortions 
he was desperately trying to overthrow. 

On the decisions of this hateful trial, a one- 
man court of criminal appeal, in the person of 
the Warden of All Souls, has now passed 
adverse judgment; and pronounced it in terms 
this court itself w. uld thoroughly understand. 
It is true that within its own terms of reference 
—clearly and carefully defined—the Warden’s 
judgment is imfjeccablc, and his formulation 
of it apt. But it is equally true that the 
demolition of this trial's validity had long 
been demonstrated with dcatlly effect by Dr. 
Leavis, and, in his case, on the only relevant 
basis for any consideration of D. H. Lawrence, 
which is that of his art, and our understanding 
of it. In addition, the particular aspect of the 
trial that interests Mr. Sparrow (and also the 
witnesses’ misunderstanding of this theme) had 
already been displayed for our edification (or 
possibly tedium) in the pages of Encounter, as 
elsewhere. So that while Mr. Sparrow dots each 
equivocal i, and crosses each suspect /, with 
masterly effect, the total result of his interven¬ 
tion, by diverting attention yet again not 
merely to the exaggerations of Lawrence's 
sexual attitudes in general, but to this particu¬ 
lar aspect of them (what one might call the 
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“seven letter word,” which the Warden spells 
out with forthright relish), will be further to 
distort what is vital and beautiful in Lawrence's 
art, and to draw—despite this bold candour 
about an irrelevance—yet another shabby veil 
over Lawrence’s artistic and human achieve¬ 
ment. 

The tone of the piece is a coroner’s inquesting 
on a corpse; or the Sabbath journalist's charac¬ 
teristic device of describing the sin with 
detailed precision, under pretext of definition 
and rebuke. The “witnesses” insulted Lawrence 
by making him out a literary sex maniac whose 
intentions were nevertheless honourable, and 
their scourge, the Warden, continues the good 
work by concentrating even more superfluously 
on the witnesses’ failure to spot one specialised 
aberration. The “experts” arc whipped, as they 
deserve, a point of no significance to anyone 
save scholars and sexual inncKcnts is trium¬ 
phantly established by an expert who is even 
more so... and who on earth cares about this, 
since neither the witnesses, nor their tormentor, 
nor their infantile academic sniping, nor the 
whole paraphernalia of the trial itself, have 
anything to do with Lawrence’s writing? Who 
cares if dons, barristers, and pedants make 
idiots of themselves when they sfieak and write 
of art? That is what they arc for, as Lawrence 
himself knew well when such people despised 
him during his lifetime, and as we can now 
understand when we see the learned erect 
academic empires by maligning his essential 
achievement. 

Can we hope to have heard the last of this 
ridiculous episode? To forget the sight of these 
meddlesome fingers poking in Lawrence’s sores, 
and wagging at one another? Can the damage 
now be gradually undone, and Lawrence’s art 
emerge again, by thoughtful and loving re¬ 
assessment? Can nis works be left to a younger 
generation whom he helped to free, vvho 
couldn’t care less what “practices” he may, or 
may not, have “advc»cated,” and who love his 
books because, despite every imperfection, they 
celebrate life, and teach us to distrust all 
authority but our own hearts and brains? 
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Old Lamps for Old 

By Philip Toynbee 


I N THE MORE Complicated illuminations at 
Piccadilly Circus, the smiling features of a 
connoisseur can suddenly replace a glass of port. 
We know that the bright bulbs which produce 
each successive constellation are still there even 
when they arc unlit. One’ of the useful tasks of 
criticism is to suggest that certain neglected 
lights should be switched on, for a period, and 
certain familiar ones extinguished. Revaluations 
is much too grand a word, since this particular 
task is concerned with anything but absolute 
judgments. I am imagining for the purposes 
of these notes an impossibly docile and very 
young writer who shall play the part of Trilby 
to my Svcngali. 

The Great Tradition may be a useful inven¬ 
tion for critics, but the imaginative writer 
should have nothing to do with these grandiose 
high-roads which arc laid so ruthlessly across 
the rich landscape of the past. For every writer 
must find his own tradition. And many great 
writers have derived far more benefit from 
minor predecessors or contemporaries than 
from the figures who were most admired in 
their own day. 

Thus no more should be heard of George 
Eliot for at least ten years, and Middlemarch 
will be gently removed from the obedient hands 
of my Trilby. The same prohibition applies to 
Henry James, though The Golden Bowl might 
be allowed as an example of how an extreme 
fanaticism in almost any direction may lead to 
a visionary revelation. The spectacle of James 
cocooned in his own idiosyncrasies is such a 
strange one that it may help us to discover the 
strangeness in ourselves. 

No novel by Jane Austen should be read more 
than once, and then only as a recognised in¬ 
dulgence. 

It is high time that someone made a five- 
hundred-p 3 M anthology culled from the works 
of D. H. Lawrence. Half of this book would 


consist of poems and short stories, the other half 
of passages ruthlessly excised from the novels. 
This would be a very useful book. 

In fact Conrad is the only luminary in this 
particular constellation who may safely be left 
alight. And even here, as in so many cases, we 
should trust more to our spontaneous reactions, 
however odd these may be, and less to the 
moral significance which has been extracted 
from this great writer. 

Criticism, in passing, should once and for all 
abandon attempts to establish absolute and 
objective judgments. We all know that some 
books are absolutely better than others, but God 
alone knows where these absolute values arc 
exhibited. Critics should be passionate, subjec¬ 
tive, and polite. All they can ever do is to 
express a preference in various sets of subjective 
terms. And they should concern themselves as 
much as possible only with works which they 
admire and enjoy. For great criticism has been 
written in praise of bad books, but no great 
criticism has been written in dis-praisc of good 
ones. 

Generally speaking the time has come to 
extinguish the Panoramists, the Constructivists, 
the Moralists, and the Inventors. The time has 
come to re-illuminate the Tough Visionaries. 
There are some genuinely visionary writers and 
artists who deserve attention but not emulation 
because they left their private images and 
dreams in too soft and hazy a condition. 
Examples of this are Virginia Woolf and 
Chagall. And it now seems to be the case that 
the Surrealists created nothing of lasting value 
with the possible exception of a very few paint- 
ings by Marx Ernst. This is because they isolated 
a vital element in the Arts which should never 
have needed to be isolated and which is almost 
without value in isolation. All great art in¬ 
cludes surrealism, and Bellini is far closer to 
the reality of dream than Magritte or Delvaux. 
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The Unconscious is everything in art, and 
nothing. By itself it is nothing even to the 
artist himself. “What is writing,” Goethe asked, 
“but this taking possession of the outer by the 
inner world?” The hard process of creation 
lies in this act of taking possession, and the 
subject and the object are of equal importance. 
It is the importance of the subject which has 
been so grimly neglected by recent criticism. 
Art is the imposition of the dream on the 
apparent substance of the world. 

And it is certainly time that English writers 
paid attention to the surrealists if only to see 
where we must get back to, where we must 
start again from. 

The English Novel of the Fifties. There is 
no clear or definable distinction between the 
novel and poetry: there is a clear and absolute 
distinction between the novel and sociology. 
Failure to recognise this very simple truth has 
led the English novel miles and miles into the 
wilderness. There is no need to mention the 
obvious names. It is enough to say that if one 
wishes merely to give an account of present-day 
relations between ’ .scientists and civil servants it 
would be misleading to call the result a novel. 
(Of course if one can dream one’s own truth 
out of this recalcitrant material then it will 
prove as good as any other. There is no hier¬ 
archy of subjects.) 

Mugging-up is a dangerous, though not 
necessarily a fatal practice for the novelist or 
poet. Everyone gathers more than enough 
natural material simply by being alive for a 
certain number of years. This natural material 
includes the books one has read by choice and 
with passion. 

“The engineer who thought I was nosing 
around for what I could put into my book, 
obtaining information like a spy, shared all the 
wrong notions of those writers who, in describ¬ 
ing the sea or a ship, think it necessary to 
undergo special training in the navy or the 
merchant service so as to obtain ‘first-hand 
experience of their subject,’ and study nautical 
terms in order to make, as they think, their 
descriptions professionally accurate, but do not 
know that ail the reality thus runs out between 
their fingers; whereas the true writing is pre¬ 
cisely that of the ignorant concerned with the 
irrational, childlike images of his first impres¬ 
sions, securing for evermore the pristine truth in 
the rust-proof locket of the symbol.” 

“A writer can only be general by being per¬ 
sonal. Those general travel-books which tell us 
that the author was struck by the magnificent 
aspect of Sydney Harbour mean nothing because 
they suppress the individual impression which 
alone is susceptible of transmission to the general 
utelligence, because human.” 
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Both quotations are from that neglected 
masterpiece, William Gerhardi’s Resurrection. 
The English novel will not come to life again 
until these demands are remembered and 
understood. 

An example. The Political Poetry of the Thirties 
has been harshly criticised lately for being 
cliquey, middle-class, esoteric. In fact, of course, 
it had considerable virtues so long as it was all 
these things. When these poets tried to write 
simply, and directly in order to appeal to a wide 
and working-class audience they wrote very 
badly indeed. Contrast two adjacent poems in 
Day Lewis’s Overtures to Death. Questions is a 
good poem because it looks at the political 
choice without specifying it—which is to say 
that it generalises the merely political choice of 
that time into a general image of hesitation on 
the brink of life. What is more it is strictly 
personal and almost confessedly middle-class. 
The Volunteer — 

Tell them in England, if they as\, 

What brought us to these wars.... 

is direct, thoroughly intelligible, and im¬ 
personal. It is a very bad little poem indeed. 

Auden’s Spain is good in .so far as it is a 
poem by “the ignorant concerned with the 
irrational, childlike images of his first impres¬ 
sions.” At their best ail these poets treated 
“reality” with the possessive arrogance which it 
deserves. At their best they took and used only 
those rays of the political spectrum which hap¬ 
pened to penetrate the filters of their imagina¬ 
tions. 

Until it is realised that the imaginative writer 
has unlimited rights over his material nothing 
can be understood. The poet refracts all that he 
receives, and he should be judged only by the 
quality of his refractions. 

I H A v E SAID that the writers we need to-day 
are the Tough 'Visionaries. What follows 
are a few notes on some of them, but the list 
is certainly not to be thought of as a new 
canon to supplant an old one. If I really had a 
Trilby under my hypnotic eye I would impose 
nothing on her or him except absolute freedom 
to find what he needs among past and present 
writing. And all that I offer here is an oppor¬ 
tunity to look, for a moment, in a rather dif¬ 
ferent direction from the usual one. 

Goethe. The greatest and richest writer of the 
last two hundred years. And perhaps of all his 
works the ones which will most reward our 
attention are Hermann und Dorothea and Die 
Wahlverwandschaften. The first is in verse, 
the second in prose, and both arc perfect 
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illustrations of the way in which normal life 
can indeed be possessed by the inner world. If 
a writer chooses to deal with the domestic and 
commonplace, as many of our writers do, then 
let him study what can be done with this 
material in Hermann und Dorothea. But Faust. 
... How do we dare to spare the time from it 
to read Mtddlemarch ! 

Dickens. Every novel deserves to be read, and 
most of diem should be read often. Not only is 
he the greatest of English novelists—and no 
alas about it—but he is the one who needs to 
be most innocently received at this moment. His 
faults are too obvious to be worth bothering 
with, and are not, in any case, the kind of faults 
which ihrcaten us. Fantasy and nightmare; a 
marvellous and very proper inflation of the 
observed world. Larger than (waking) life, of 
course, but no larger than his vast and dream¬ 
ing imagination truly makes it. 

Emily Bronte. It seems that Wuihering Heights 
has been relegated to the position of a romance 
for adolescent girls. It is, of course, a great 
poetical novel, and the enduring proof that this 
unpopular phrase deserves to be rehabilitated. 

Dostoevsky. Yes; but the diligent explainers 
have a good deal to answer fur. Here is an 
example of a great writer who has been nearly 
destroyed for many of us by elaborate interpre¬ 
tation. He is, above all, a mysterious and be¬ 
wildering writer who should be allowed to 
mystify and bewilder us. It must be said that 
there are some writers whom it is wiser and 
more rewarding to misunderstand. 

Whitman. A splendid example of a tough 
visionary, but at this moment a fearfully 
dangerous example. A great poet whose example 
has been disastrous. 

T he principal issue of these notes— 
dreamers against “realists”—has nothing to 
do with romanticism and classicism; and 
nothing to do with the usual distinction 
between personal and impersonal writing. No 
writer is more personal than Goethe—no writer 
less personal than Kerouac. The best means of 
transmitting a unique vision to the general in¬ 
telligence may be by an elaborate process of 
distancing oneself from the final material. To 
know that one has nothing but one’s personal 
vision of the world, aided, strengthened, 
deepened by all possible means, is a form of 
humility which is the opposite of egotism. And 
the apparently personal yawp is often a deadly 
^ ubmission to the merely expected outcry of a 
, ‘VI or a victim. 

j'^he surrealists believed that every human 
° • has a precious vision to impart. No theory 


is less susceptible of demonstration, but even if 
it were a false one it would still be true that no 
imaginative writer has anything of value to 
impart except his private vision of the world. 
If he discovers an inner sterility, or a mind 
which has been stifled to death by the theories 
of others, it is no use trying to enrich his 
imagination by studying the concentration 
camps or by living in Bmton. The result will 
be a piece of blasphemous book-making. 

Rimbaud. Above all for the prose Illuminations. 
As with so much of Whitman Vne Saison en 
Enfer is a dangerous work of genius which can 
easily be misunderstood into an encouragement 
of Beatnik idiocy. 

Tolstoy. War and Peace to show what the 
panoramic novelist is up against. The Kreutzer 
Sonata to show what misapplied moralism can 
lead to. On no account Anna Karenina, which 
is a most dangerous influence; a great tragedv 
which seems imitablc but which is beyond both 
our reach and our real needs. 

Browning. At his best a great eccentric in the 
most literal and the noblest sense of the word. 
One might perhaps have guessed at Tennyson 
before he wrote a line: who could have foreseen 
this astonishing master of new forms, new 
idiom, new ranges of articulate experience? 

At his worst a self-parodist of the most im¬ 
possible kind. Great attention should be paid 
to that narrow dividing line which separates 
the eccentric, the personal, the visionary from 
the affected and idiosyncratic. 

Nerval. One of the great 19th-century dreamers. 
All the (too few) poems and stories. 

Melville. Ample attention has been paid to 
Moby Dic^ in America, but in England it is 
still regarded as a freakish and—catastrophic! 
—semi-mystical work. It is the only great 
modern epic and rich with lessons for us all. 

Ibsen. Only Peer Gynt, but Peer Gynt assidu¬ 
ously. This is a poor man’s Faust but far richer 
than most of the feasts to which we are currently 
invited. It goes without saying that we will 
have nothing to do with An Enemy of the 
People, etc., but the late symbolic plays arc even 
more dangerous. Indeed the whole notion of 
conscious symbolism is a false escape from the 
wilderness of sociology. We have to find our 
own svmbols for ourselves, by lonely and 
devoted exploration, and without recognising 
them as symbols. If 4t is held that The Wild 
Duc\ is a greater work than Peer Gynt then 
let us say that we need to write our own Peer 
Gynt before we can write our own Wild DucJ(, 

Meredith. The best novels —Harry Richmond, 
Beauchamp's Carerr—deserve to be read with 
patience and generosity. We must recognise 
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again the rich possibilities of a decorated, orna¬ 
mental, and frankly artificial style. (Need it be 
said again that all writing is equally artificial, 
however much the artifice may take the form 
of a bluff hostility to “fine writing”?) 

Pater. The most rewarding of the English 
ssthetes—and this is another term which 
deserves to be rescued from the bad company 
into which it has been thrust. Read Gaston de 
Latour and then The Portrait of Dorian Gray 
to learn the difference between good and bad 
zsthetic writing. 

Any writer who is worth his salt should be 
capable of writing beautifully about beautiful 
things. 

Chekhov. Everything he wrote. He has the 
absolute magician’s touch: everything receives 
the inimitable light of his melancholy and comic 
imagination. However the Soviet actors may 
choose to play him, Chekhov is not a satirist 
but a loving illuminator of the human face and 
the natural world. 

Proust. His major fault—the unilluminated 
and nagging pursuit of a social and psychologi¬ 
cal detail—is a more inextricable fault than 
any of the vulgarities of Dickens. But he is the 
greatest poet-novelist of our century, and the 
first two volumes oi A Lm Recherche du Temps 
Perdu constitute the greatest long poem of the 
century. 

Joyce. Of course. But not for any of his devices, 
which are his business alone. Not, above all, 
for the interior monologue as it has tumbled 
down Into current use. In the hands of the 
supposed realists this is a devastating instru¬ 
ment of boredom. 

For his audacities. To teach us to be bold. 

Mann. Because his kind of complexity is the 
kind we need. His double-vision of the world, 
dry and passionate, mystical and realist, has 
provided a new dimension in the novel. 

And, in general, a thoughtful study of all 
German literature, if only because this rich 
confu-sion of material has been .so aridly 
neglected by most English writers and critics. 
Kleist, Buchner, Nietzsche, George, Rilke, 
Hesse, Wassermann.... 

Alain-Foornier. His perception that it is often 
the child's eye view which alone can bring the 
dulled adult world to life again. 

Italo Svevo. The Confessions of Zeno still 
remains the greatest neglected masterpiece of 
the century. It is a work of profound humour 
and a wonderful corrective to the absurd 
modern separation of the comic from the tragic. 
JuLiEN Green. Perhaps this good novelist is a 
little too self<onscious in his creadon of 
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“atmosphere.” But unless the visible world is 
seen as a mystery it is not being seen at all. 

Sartre. Only La NausSe. Perhaps at a later 
stage Les Chemtns de la Libert^ as a warning 
against the fatal abandonment of the private, 
the deep and replete in favour of the public, 
the panoramic, the empty. 

David Gascoigne. One of the very few English 
poets who absorbed both surrealism and 
psycho-analysis, to make something of his own 
which is both unique and beautiful. 

The Parisian Avant-Garde. We must swallow 
these writers down like a draft of medicine. 
Beckett, Ionesco, Robbc-Grillct... they didn’t 
get to their various dead-ends for no good or 
instructive reason. They are writers who have 
grown just as desperate with their means of 
expression as they are desperate at the condi¬ 
tions of the species. Noboefy who has failed to 
experience both forms of desperation will write 
anything of importance. Too many English 
writers seem to be quite unaware that there 
exists an urgent problem of expression. And by 
disregarding it they fail, of course, to solve it. 

The English Novel since 1920. There arc 
many brightly illuminated bulbs which should 
be instantly extinguished. In their place I would 
re-illurninate Gerhardi, Wyndham Lewis, John 
Cowper Powys, Katherine Mansfield, Firbank, 
David Jones, Virginia Woolf, Henry Green, 
Denton Welch, and William Sansom. These 
writers are of very different statures, and there 
arc some whom I do not particularly enjoy. 


But all have shared a passion for private ex¬ 
ploration and for the truth of their own dreams. 

Virginia Woolf was right about Wells, 
Bennett, and Galsworthy, although it is now 
the fashion to take their side .against her. 

Kokoschka, Klee, Bacon. These painters never 
doubted that the amorphous stuff of their 
dreams must be squeezed, coaxed, ground 
through the elaborate machinery of a develop¬ 
ing technique. How many talented English 
novelists spend as much time on considering 
and improving their technique as a good painter 
docs? 

O bservant and knowledgc.ablc readers 
will have been smiling—without ill-will, 
I hope—at the obvious thread of special plead¬ 
ing which runs all through these notes. It is 
certainly true that a number of hostile reviews 
of my own recent book have helped, by my 
own revulsion and even fury, to enlighten me 
about my future work. By the nature and 
quality of their disparagement I was persuaded 
of my own total opposition to> so many current 
attitudes. That is one way at least in which a 
reviewer may be of service to a writer, though 
I would hofte that it is not often my own way. 

But, after all, it is more likely that a book 
springs from certain ideas than that the ideas 
arc called in later to defend the book. And the 
ideas may still be good even if the attempt to 
make use of them is not. And a book may be 
good—it may indeed!—even when it is inspired 
by apparently ludicrous ideas. 


A War and Its Lessons 

By D. W. Brogan 


F rom one point of view, the Franco- 
Prussian war is an episode, dramatic, im¬ 
portant for the political history of France, but 
basically merely a ratification of a power shift 
that was occurring and which, at the most, the 
war accelerated. Geology and human ecology 
had already decided that the Germany of the 
Second Reich would replace France as the 
dominant continental power. True, the Prussian 
victory meant that the Second Reich started out 
with its wedding present of half the iron ore 
of Lorraine (not yet known to be important), 
but that merely strengthened the alrcaay rising 

The Franco-Prussian War. By Michael Howard. 
Rupert Hart-Davics, 63s. Democratic Despot: A 
Life of N^oleon III. By T. A. H. Corlet. Barrie 
Cc Rockcliffe, 42s. 


power against the declining power (which, in 
any case, kept but could not fully exploit the 
iron ore of tne part of Lorraine not annexed). 
The future was to Krupps against Lc Creusot; 
to Hamburg against Lc Havre; to the vigorously 
reproducing Germans against the slowly declin¬ 
ing French. 

Then, as a war, it was no great shakes. Total 
German casualties were less than those of the 
Americans in the Korean police operation. 
France suffered more but the greatest material 
damage was done in the civil war of the Com¬ 
mune, for which defeat gave the excuse or the 
provocation. The crumin^ indemnity of 
/200,000,000 was quickly paid off and, in less 
than twenty years’ time, France was the second 
military power in Europe, more formidable than 
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the colossus with legs and trunk of clay, the 
Tsardom. And the military interest of the war 
(which is great) was almost hidden by the myth¬ 
making of the victors and of the vanquished. 
There were lessons to be learned from the six- 
months’ campaign but, as 1914 showed, neither 
side learned them. 

How then can we justify so lengthy and expen¬ 
sive a book as Mr. Howard has produced? For 
military history “buffs” like myself, the ques¬ 
tion is easily answered. This is the best book on 
the war, by a long way, that I have ever read 
and almost every page delights someone who 
thinks that the art of war deserves serious study. 
But we are a small body, especially in this 
country where one part of the literate popula¬ 
tion has never taken war seriously since horses 
went out and the other half secs it simply as a 
crime which, no doubt, it is (but look at all 
the books on Lizzie Borden and Madeleine 
Smith!). Almost the only people in Britain who 
ever did take the study of war or the prepara¬ 
tion for it seriously, were the old-fashioned 
Liberals like Cardwell, Childers, and Haldane, 
which is one reason why the only war that we 
have ever entered, in some degree of prepara¬ 
tion, was that of 1914. Wars cannot be waged 
by the Cavalry Club or by the Fabian Society 
{vide our present preposterous position). If we 
arc to avoid both atomic war and yet not be 
nibbled to death, we need intelligent reflection 
on the problems of “conventional” war and Mr. 
Howard’s book may even help to open the 
mind of the Minister of Defence (who is he, by 
the way?). 

First of all, Mr. Howard examines the theory 
that makes of the Franco-Prussian War a 
“model” war like the Campaign of Austerlitz 
or, if you like, the invasion of France and the 
Low Countries in 1940. The apparent ca.se of 
the German victory, the capture of the two pro- 
fc.ssional French armies in roughly two months 
after the opening of the campaign, the success¬ 
ful cultivation of the legend by which Moltke, 
like Bismarck, was all foreseeing, the legend of 
a war in which all went by plan, in which 
Boon could shut his desk and Moltke let the 
Aufmarsch proceed like a controlled scientific 
experiment, hid many awkward facts—and pre¬ 
vented many useful lessons from being learned. 
Not, possibly, till the publication of Meckel’s 
Ein Sommersnachtstraum in 1888 was some of 
the truth told or recalled. (Meckel made the 
new Japanese army that excelled the Prussian 
record of 1870 in 1894 *904"5)' 

Of course, the survivors of the war in Ger¬ 
many could, if they thought fit, have told a 
different story. They had seen even Prussian 
discipline break, had seen the Prussian Guard 
laid out in swathes at St. Privat, had learned 
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of the power of modern rifle-fire directed from 
strong positions. The lesson had to be learned 
again by the Russians falling before the 
Remingtons of the Turks at Plevna in 1877, bv 
the Japanese at Port Arthur and Mukden—and, 
on a colossal scale, by both French and Germans 
in 1914. (It is a hard )ob teaching soldiers.) Of 
course, as Mr. Howard points out, the Germans 
slowly did learn the elements of tactics in the 
course of the war. There were no more paradc- 

! ground formations, no more rehearsals for the 
irst day of the Somme. But, in general, it was 
thought that the Prussians had found the per¬ 
fect recipe for victory. There was the General 
Staff (this, as Mr. Howard points out, was a 
real and fruitful innovation). There was the 
loose command from the top; there was the 
spirit of attack, the reliance of one corps com¬ 
mander, one army commander on another, and 
the result, victory. The recipe was tried again 
in 1914 and it didn’t work, in part, because the 
defensive had even mor^ formidable weapons 
than the chassepot and the mitrailleuse', in part 
because the French had learned something (how 
to mobilise, for instance, and how to move 
troops. It was the efficiency and flexibility of 
the French military railway system that made 
the Marne possible. Joflre had been a railway 
specialist). 

But the Prussians won, didn’t they? Yes, but 
not so easily as they made out. The French lost, 
didn’t they? Yes, but not so inevitably as they 
made out. Perhaps the most impressive novelty 
of this most remarkable book is Mr. Howard’s 
insistence not on the fact that Bazaine lost an 
opportunity for a real victory before Metz, a 
victory that Wellington or Lee or JofTre would 
have won, but that the French situation was not 
nearly as desperate after the first frontier battles 
as is usually made out. It could be argued (Mr. 
Howard docs not do this) that the French 
suffered a far greater defeat in the opening 
week of the campaign of 1914 than they had 
done in the corresponding period in 1870, that 
the younger Moltke did a better job than his 
uncle, that Kliick was superior to Steinmetz 
(this is not saying much). Why? There seem 
to be two reasons. First of all, the French plans 
were so muddled, their execution so incom¬ 
petent, that a rationalist like Moltke was 
oafBed. I was once told that Napoleon always 
planned for the wisest and for the most foolish 
thing the enemy could do (thus he was able to 
cope with Prussian folly before Jena), Moltke 
only for the wisest and the French high com¬ 
mand had no wisdom. Secondly, the French 
in 1914 had a plan, Plan XVII, based on a 
totally erroneous estimate of German strength. 
They led with their chin, an error multiplied by 
the murderously absurd tactical doctrines of the 


"Young Turks.” Whv, then, did the French 
survive in 1914 and collapse in 1870 (and 1940)? 

Mr. Corley’s interesting, if not very profound, 
book suggests some of the answers. The Second 
Empire was in 1870 a far less stable political 
structure than the Third Republic was in 1914. 
(1940 and 1958 were to show that this virtue is 
not inherent in republican regimes.) The war 
might not have come in 1870 at all, if the 
Empire had felt secure. It might have come 
later, but it seems to me it was not quite as 
inevitable as was some general European war 
in the first part of this bloody century. Once 
started, politics dominated strategy or even 
common sense. The Emperor, always ill, often 
in agony, had to go to the front and pretend 
to be commander-in-chief. He and the Empress 
could not abandon Paris, so the preposterous 
march to Sedan had to be undertaken. After 
the proclamation of the Third Republic, the 
imperial authority was still formally represented 
in Metz and the chances of a Bonapartist 
recovery were not negligible as' Mr. Corley 
stresses. And the army reflected this political 
situation. Nearly all the weaknesses that pre¬ 
vented an effective mobilisation plan or the 
creation of effective reserves arose from the need 
for a politically reliable army. So there was no 
territorial recruitment and regiments were quar¬ 
tered far from their depots. It is possible that 
the absence, in peace time, of any cadres higher 
than the regimental unit had a political source. 

Of course, none of the chances lost by Bazaine 
(and Gambctta) would have given France a 
victory, a recovery of the “natural” position of, 
say, 1812. But if Bazaine had been more than 
a brave and wrongly promoted N.C.O., if 
Gambetta and his colleagues had taken a more 
cool view of the situation, had been less hopeful 
of delivering “la ville lumihe" in a hurry, the 
Germans might have had to break up the siege 
of Paris and Bismarck’s nightmare of a Euro¬ 
pean diplomatic intervention, possibly even of 
an Austrian military mediation, might have 
become a reality. 

It is easy enough to expose Bazaine (though 
Mr. Howard, with characteristic candour, not 
only acquits him of treason bur calls our atten¬ 
tion to a very recent study defending his con¬ 
duct in Metz). It is easy enough to show that 
if Gambctta had not been in such a hurry (and 
if Bazaine in Metz had shown a tithe of the 
resource and tenacity Sf Osman Ghazi in 
Plevna), if Failly had not been such an ass. If 
the Guard had been “given” in August, the 
war would have been different, not, indeed, 
in the sense that France could have won it, 
but that something like a compromise peace 
might have been made, with no more lasting 
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scars than were made by Vtllafranca or the 
Peace of Paris in 1856—or the German surrender 
in May, 1945, or the Japanese in August, 1945. 
Dis aliter visum. But luck favours the fortu¬ 
nate as it does the brave. All the Prussian mis¬ 
takes were recovered from; the French windfalls 
were not exploited. So came the Peace of Frank¬ 
furt; so came the mutilation of France, so came 
the impossibility of a new concert of Europe, 
for French resentment of the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine was a far more formidable force than 
the grievance of the loss of the Rhine frontier 
in 1814 and 1815. 


In the not vert ionc run, the consequences of 
the pretty nearly unconditional surrender of 
1871 were serious. The Germans learned (as 
some of the wiser Germans feared) to believe 
that force could settle all; they could cast their 
sword into the scales like Brennus if the 
worst—or best—came to the worst. And so we 
have to-day the wrecking of the Second Reich 
(the Third was no more a real political organisa¬ 
tion than was the Napoleonic Empire of 1812). 
To-day, Bismarck’s Reich is reduced roughly 
to Napoleon’s Confederation of the Rhine plus 
the Rhineland minus Saxony. France is the ally, 
though not the master of the new Confedera¬ 
tion. We may ask with “little Peterkin’’ what 
good came of it all? I can’t think of much or 
any. True, the German victory of psalm-and- 
hymn-singing virtuous Protestants {so li/(e the 
Pnnee Consort) gratified the mid-Victorians. 
Walter Bagehot and Frederick Harrison were 
exceptions among the English intelligentsia in 
having doubts about the total destrabinty of the 
triumph of Bismarck’s Prussia. It should be 
remembered that the defeat of Napoleon III 
was also a defeat of Pius IX and so gratifying 
to what was—and is—a Protestant if not a 
notably Christian people. (Mr. Howard’s Ger¬ 
man soldiers arc forever singing Lutheran 
hymns. What did the Catholics sing and what 
the Poles of the Fifth Corps who bore so much 
of the burden of the early fighting?) But there 
can be no doubt that religious belief or passion 
reconciled the Anglo-Saxon world to the victory 
of Prussia. Yet that victory was to mark a turn 
in the tide. But for Bismarck’s triumph, the 
lesson of power in the modern world might 
have been given by the victory of the North 
in the Civil War. “Government of the People” 
might have been a maxim for RealpohtU{ not 
“Blood and Iron.” Gladstone and the shade of 
Lincoln had to fight against the prestige of 
Bismarck. The British and American armies 
adopted the Picl(elhaube. The Japanese decided 
to get rid of their French miliury mission and 
learn from the Prussians. And the already great 


intellectual prestige of the old German culttire 
was reinforced by what the world still thinks 
of as overwhelmingly impressive, victory in 
war. I can remember suggesting to an en¬ 
lightened teacher in Oxford that the prestige of 
the Monumenta and of Mommsen and Du Bois 
Reymond owed a lot to Sedan. As a good liberal 
he was shocked, but I was right. 

It was not only in the political field that the 
German victory clouded counsel. The lessons 
of the American Civil War were lost, yet the 
battles of 1870 were fought under the sceptical 
eye of one of the first modern soldiers, Philip 
Sheridan. As Dr. Luvaas has recently shown, 
soldiers were beginning to learn them when 
in 1870 Worth and Gravelottc occulted the 
lessons of Gettysburg and Cold Harbor. This 
forgetfulness was paid for in 1914. 


Mr. Howard’s book is so near perfection that 
only the reviewer’s trade-union principles force 
him to make one or two minor criticisms. Is it 
quite certain that the Krupp breech-loaders fired 
faster than the French guns? (The problem of 
recoil was not solved till the French, nearly a 
generation later, invented the “75.”) Something 
ought to be allowed not only for the badness of 
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French fuses, but for the French tactical system 
of moving guns around all the ume. It was very 
smart—like the tricks at a royal tournament, 
but as was said in another connection, "magni- 
fique mats pus la guerre." If the French didn’t 
know how to handle guns, neither side knew 
how to handle cavalry (assuming that cavalry 
had any further role). Sheridan must have gazed 
sardonically at the parade nonsense of the "arme 
blanche." That was not how that great infantry 
soldier handled horsemen. Von Bredow’s “death 
ride” paid ort, but the repeated French cavalry 
charges merely earned the encomiums of the 
old King of Prussia: “The brave fellows.” A 
curious Frenchman, looking into the Prussian 
military medical archives, discovered that exactly 
six Germans were killed by sword wounds in 
the war. In 1914, nevertheless, both sides had 
great cavalry corps complete with lances as 
well as sabres. Even the British army which, 
after South Africa, did know a little better, 
went in for charges. I was forced as a schoolboy 
to learn some verses by Sir Henry Ncwbolt on 
“The Charge of the Ninth Lancers.” And there 
is a deep symbolic significance in the jacket of 
this book which shows the chasseurs d’Afrique 
being mown down by what, judging from their 
uniforms, are mere landwehr. 

One other and important point should be 
made. It is a commonplace that the “People’s 
War” after Sedan totik the professional soldiers 
by surprise. The French and German soldiers 
alike thought it was nothing but a bloody 
nuisance. It was much more than that. It bred 
legends and it bred hate. 

The virulence of the hatred of the victors 
for the vanquished came in part from the irrita¬ 
tion of the professional who has won, but also 
from something artificial in the German 
patriotism of the time. Moltke was not a tolerant 
professional like, say. Lord Montgomery. But 
then it was more or less of an accident that he 
was serving in the Prussian not the Danish 
army. Had Napoleon’s empire lasted, who 
knows, he might have served Napoleon II.? And 
von Verdy du Vernois, whom Mr. Howard cites 
more than once, was the son of a page of the 
Comte d’Artois (Charles X). Perhaps it was not 
so much hatred for the French as enemies as 
hatred for a people who had abandoned the 
House of France for the Bonapartes, which 
animated him? However that may be, the 
legend of the jranc tireurs, of Prussian plunder¬ 
ing, of the scatological tastes of the invaders 
became part of the French national legend. 
What did not become part of the FrenA or 
German national legend was a novelty on which 
Mr. Howard rightly insists. 

Modern war is basically a matter of total 
mobilisation and it was the improvised armies 


and supply services of Gambetta and Freycinet 
which cast the shadow of things to come. They 
called in amateur soldiers ana civilian experts; 
they tried the most irregular experiments. They 
didn’t win but they upset the efficient and vic¬ 
torious machine of Moltke’s imaginings. It 
seems to me that Mr. Howard is unjust both 
to Gambetta and to Freycinet whose personality 
is mi.srepresentcd. (Freycinet, *n his long politi¬ 
cal life, didn’t get the name of the “white 
mouse” for nothing.) Perhaps the real revenge 
of the “Government of National Defence” was 
had in the two world wars, when the Germans 
never managed nearly as well as did their 
enemies in mobilising their economic resources 
and saving war from merely military control. 
(If it Ik said that Hitler overruled the soldiers, 
he sometimes did it for good reasons and he 
was more blinded by mere ideology thfin 
Muitte Gambetta ever was.) 

A lot of our modern world can only be under¬ 
stood in terms of this brief conflict and Mr. 
Howard has produced a guide to it which is 
both a work of admirable scholarship and a 
work of art. It is not only a model or lucidity 
but it is again and again enlivened by admirable 
touches of detail. Thus, Mr. Howard notes 
the bad impres.sion made on the battered but 
not demoralised army in Metz by the vast 
lumbering train of the imperial household. He 
docs not note that one of the spectators of this 
odious anachronism was a young aspirant for 
Poiytcchnique who had come from the 
Pyrenees to Metz for an examination. He never 
forgot it; his name was Ferdinand Foch. 


F o c II WAS o N I. Y the most celebrated of the 
young Frenchmen who made the army 
their career and looked forward to revenging 
Metz and Sedan. In France, the whole concep¬ 
tion of an officer’s career was changed. No 
longer were the products of Polytechnique 
side-tracked. Foch was a gunner; JofIre an 
engineer. No longer was there such lavish 
promotion from the ranks which had produced 
Bazaine and the semi-literate officers who 
astonished the Prussians who made them 
prisoners. The old dashing court officers like 
Gallifet went out of fashion. I can remember 
a distinguished old French general, who was 
one of the re-makers of the French artillery, 
telling me of the contratst between his genera¬ 
tion and their immediate superiors, officers of 
the Imperial Guard and still not "sirieux" by 
the austere standards of the younmr generation 
who were bent not only on emulating Moltke 
but Scharnhorst and Clausewitz. It was the 
“Prussian schoolmaster" who had won, whether 
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it was the schoolmaster who produced the 
literate privates (many of them wearing glasses I 
so the astonished rumour went) or the teachers 
in the Prussian military academics which had 
produced von Verdy, von dcr Goltz, and the 
other young officers innocent of battle experi¬ 
ence who had been more than a match for the 
veterans of Africa, the Crimea, Italy. Even in 
England, the hint was taken. The purchase of 
commissions was abolished, the normal entry 
was now through Woolwich or Sandhurst, but 
the loophole of the militia was left (so we got 
Sir John French and Sir Henry Wilson). Books 
and brains (except possibly in the cavalry) were 
now assets, or more accurately: birth, money, 
bravery, social graces were no longer quite 
enough. The Prussian army was described as 
“science in a Ptcl^elhaube." War was now a 
science not an art. 

And it was an industry. For the Prussians 
had shown that you could make highly effective 
soldiers out of civilians, send tlicm back to civil 
life and call them up again. The army was 
now “the nation in arms.” All military powers, 
Britain included, began to rely on reservists. 
The day of the “old-iweat” was over. So it was 
possible to have bigger and bigger armies, to 
put millions in the field where it had been diffi¬ 
cult to muster a few hundred thousands. And 
this increasetl the advantages of the rich indus¬ 
trialised powers with a good transport system. 
So Russia and Austria as military powers 
entered into a concealed decline. All young 
males passed through the army; the military 
share of the budget grew every year. And the 
lessons of the war of 1870 were more and more 
misunderstood. The French were again sur¬ 
prised by the effectiveness of the German 
reserve corps in 1914 and learned, too late, the 
folly of blind attacks in the manner of St. Privat. 
The Austrians and Russians rushed to in¬ 
vasion—and defeat—and the Germans, foiled 
at the Marne, built a new Gravelotte-St. 
Privat position running from the Alps to the 
sea ana only finally lost when they attacked 
outside it. The siege of Petersburg would have 
been a more profitable study than the dream 
of a quick six-weeks’ campaign culminating 
in a "Schlacht ohne Morgen." And the lesson 
of the economic mobilisation of France ajter 
Sedan (it had begun under the energetic im¬ 
perial minister, Clement Duvernois) was not 
learned by cither side. Walter Rathenau learned 
to his horror on the day war broke out in 1914, 
that the infallible Great General Staff had made 
no preparations of stockpiling raw materials. 
The French allotted 50,000 men to work to 
supply munitions to an army of millions! All 
the real lessons of 1870-71 were forgotten; only 
the wrong ones were learned. 


An Inspector Calls 

Potbank. By Mervyk Jones. Sec\er Sr 
Warburg, 12s. 6d. 

S INCE Potbant{ is described on its cover as 
“Number One in a series of investigations 
into Life in Britain 1961,” there seems to be 
some point in making one’s criticism as broad 
and general as possible, in the interests of the 
series as a whole. Clearly, it is an excellent 
thing that life in Britain should be “investi¬ 
gated,’' and that the investigation would take 
account of that strange foreign country, “the 
provinces,” which begins where London 
Transport ends, and into whose deserts and 
jungles most of those who claim to represent 
British opinion take the greatest care never to 
venture. But dierc are dangers also. A great 
deal depends on the point of view from s^ich 
the investigation is carried out. To approach 
people in tne naturaf setting of their jobs and 
their homes, one needs a great deal of humility, 
and a complete freedom from the kind of smug¬ 
ness and condescension that begins by assum¬ 
ing that the people under examination are less 
progressive, less enlightened and intelligent, 
than oneself. Now this particular scries, so far 
as one can judge from the names already 
announced, appears in danger of falling into 
the hands of the “progressives” of the New 
Statesman belt—most of whom, and especially 
that chapelle described as “New Left,” are 
puffed like cobras with the accumulated holiness 
of years of being in the right. Capital punish¬ 
ment, the H-bomb, disapproval of Washington’s 
attitude to Cuba, suspicion of Adenauer and 
de Gaulle, hatred of Big Business—you name 
it, they have it. 

Now the blunt fact is that if an investigation 
of the lives and attitudes of the English people 
is going to be undertaken from a telescope 
mounted on the roof of the Partisan coffee¬ 
house, nothing but ■failure can result. Because 
the bulk of the people, measured by those stan¬ 
dards, are bound to seem quaint, old-fashioned, 
reactionary. They do not get up petitions about 
hanging, they arc not unilateralist disarmers, 
they are content to stay in Nato and accept the 
broad outline of Western policy. Doubtless there 
is a great deal of short-sightedness and selfish¬ 
ness in their attitudes, as there is in the attitudes 
of every populace. They deserve to be lectured. 
They deserve, on occasion, to be downright 
insulted so as to shake them out of their 
lethargy. But it will not do to approach them 
patronisingly; not because a patronising attitude 
is sinful (though it is), but because it is intel¬ 
lectually hampering. If you begin by assuming 
that you are further advanced than the people 
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you are studying, you will understand nothing 
vital about them. 

Mr. Jones, in this respect, is not a major 
offender. He evidently felt a good deal of respect 
for the people of tlic Potteries, and this respect 
helped him to understand some important 
things about them. He secs, for instance, that 
workers in the pottery industry have a deep 

f >sychologicai resistance to anything stream- 
ined, time-saving, slick, or up-to-date. This 
makes them at times absurdly conservative in 
sm.ill things, resisting innovations which 
would make their work easier and their pay- 
packets larger; but in the main it is a life- 
enhancing attitude. It is at the root of their 
deep feeling that they are not just factory- 
hands, bartering so many hours of each day 
against a living wage, but craftsmen, delighting 
in an inherited skill. Everyone who goes among 
the potters notices this attitude; in 1933, when 
the “depression” was at its nadir, J. B. Priest¬ 
ley’s English journey took him through deserts 
of hopelessness and resentment, but when he 
reached Stoke-on-Trent he found the pottery 
worker, even then, buoyed up by this mediaeval 
sense of belonging to a “mystery,” a brother¬ 
hood centred on the sheer satisfaction of hand¬ 
ling clay. 

Never have I seen another substance that set 
up such an itch in the hand. All your manhood 
—or boyhood—ached to be at it. The lovely stuff 
simply asked for trouble. This was not a feeling 
peculiar to me, the mere visitor. Quite obviously 
all the men there were in thrall to it too. They 
had been working with this stuff for years and 
years, had served seven years’ apprenuceship to 
it, but they too were still happy to be setting 
about it. Whirr !—and there was a tiny dark 
cascade of clay, the tool went biting in and in, 
until the man on the job suddenly stopped, took 
a pair of calipers, made a swift measurement, 
and found that his eye had been right and no 
more was necessary. Do not tell me that these 
fellows were not enjoying their work. If one of 
them had been compelled to stay in the room 
without laying a linger on a bit of clay, he 
would have gone mad. 

Mr. Jones does not write about clay in quite 
such emotional terms as Mr. Priestley, because 
1961 is not 1933, and he knows that if he 
talked about people itching to get their hands 
into clay he would be told at once that they 
should have been allowed to play with their 
excrement when they were babies. Still, for a 
child of our killjoy age, he puts it fairly strongly 
in his own idiom: 

Always the practical tug toward speed—profit 
for the employer, bigger piecework earnings for 
the worker—was locked with an emotional tug 
back to craftsmanship.... All the makers had 
a strong tense that the clay was not an inert 


substance like wood or metal, to be carved or 
chopped into size, but an element with its own 
personality, yielding and ccMiperativc if you 
treated it right, wilful and apt to escape you if 
you handlea it insultingly. Earthenware, accord¬ 
ing to Dan, was fairly easy to contra', but not 
china. Why not? “Well, you sec, it's alive." 

Atx THIS IS VERY SYMPATHETIC to anyonc survey¬ 
ing the working life of the people in our time. 
That an industry can still be run at a profit by 
workers with the psychology of craftsmen is a 
good thing and seems good however progres¬ 
sive you are. It is only when the pottery worker 
leaves his bench that Mr. Jones begins to have 
trouble in understanding him. His book has 
colour and movement as long as he is describ¬ 
ing people at work, but once outside the factory 
gates it becomes a record of frustration and in¬ 
comprehension. Things change slowly in the 
Potteries; everything here is insulated from out¬ 
side influence by the fact that population docs 
not flow in and out; one does not see many 
children about; the six towns arc all quiet and 
law-abiding—that would be a fair summary of 
his conclusions. Except for his descriptions of 
the physical appearance of the Potteries, which 
arc admirably skilful and evocative, the book 
is essentially the record of an attempt that failed. 
Mr. Jones went on to the Potteries in search of 
understanding, didn’t get it, but had to write 
the book just the same because he had agreed 
to do so. 

What went wrong? In trying to sort out 
the reasons one runs first of all into the usual 
coyness that haunts all books of this kind. It 
ought to be a rule that everyone who writes 
about a community should begin by saying, in 
a few sentences, exactly what were the terms 
of his presence in it. For some reason, nobody 
is willing to do this. Ail books of this kind 
enter in medias res with the narrator going 
down in the pitoge, or pacing the sea-washed 
deck of the trawler, or carrying the milk-pails 
over to the cow-shed at dawn, as naturally as if 
he had never been anywhere else. Thus Mr. 
Jones begins baldly, “Ashford Street was my 
home during those weeks last summer when 
I lived and worked in the Potteries.” How 
many weeks? Where did he work? Did he take 
a joD at a potbank and try to pass as just 
another workman, or did he openly announce 
that his purpose in going among the potters 
was to write a book about them? The latter, 
obviously, since an unskilled worker, appearing 
from nowhere, would not be taken on in any 
department where he would see the real work 
of the factory going on, nor would Mr. Jones 
be successful in impersonating a migrant un¬ 
skilled worker, even if he carried a parrot on 
his shoulder and told tall stories about being a 
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sea-cook on the Venezueia run. So what hap¬ 
pened? Did his publisher approach the manage¬ 
ment of the factory and arrange for Mr. Jones 
to be on the scene for some weeks? And who 
paid him? The factory? That isn’t very likely; 
in these cases the publisher usually pays tnc 
expenses. Then in what sense can Mr. Jones 
claim to have “lived and worked in the 
Potteries’*? He lived there, it is true, for an un¬ 
specified time, during which he worked—for 
his publisher; but this is not the same thing. 

Tnc point is important because industrial 
workers, particularly in a tightly-woven and 
self-aware community like that of the Potteries, 
are not Australian bush aborigines, to be studied 
from the outside. They arc complicated human 
beings, and if they think anyone is there to 
study them they will reveal just as much and 
as little as they care to. For Mr. Jones to repre¬ 
sent himself as suddenly appearing among 
them, without explanation, shows an un¬ 
willingness to recognise this which amounts to 
baulking at the first hurdle. To be fair, he is not 
secretive about it; once we get into the book 
we find plenty of stray indications of the foot¬ 
ing he was on. “People in other departments, 
when I said I had put in a spell in the sliphouse, 
usually made a race and remarked, ‘Well, I 
suppose you’ve got to sec everything.’ ’’ They, 
at any rate, were clear about what Mr. Jones 
was doing in the factory. They knew he was 
observing them. And tnc probability is that 
they were observing him quite as shrewdly. 
(All books of this kind ought to contain an 
appendix consisting of tape-recorded interviews 
on the theme, “What did you make of him}") 

One thing Mr. Jones’s temporary work¬ 
mates would probably have twigged straight 
away was that he was Progressive. Religion, for 
instance, is clearly, for him, not a living issue. 
Quite early in the book there is a description of 
Doreen, “a strapping Irish girl,’’ who was a 
Catholic; every time she polished a cup “her 
big breasts swayed like punchballs and an out¬ 
size crucifix danced between them, a sight 
which would have inspired a monk to 
sublimated ecstasy.” Gay little auips about 
monks, which I suppose are a kind of tic 
doloureux one gets after a few years of writing 
for the New Statesman, serve to indicate that 
one finds the religious life deliciously quaint; 
but if Mr. Jones wanted to understand the 
Potteries he would have done better to try to 
think himself out of this attitude, for religious 
passions burn high in that district. Mr. Jones 
couldn’t help seeing this, for he notes casually 
that a lot of ixople belong to the chapels. “Most 
of the chapels are mean and ugly, and seem to 
cherish their traditions of poverty; but they 
never look neglected or deserted.” Mr. Jones 
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didn’t actually go into one of these thriving 
chapels—that would be asking too much, no 
doubt—but he is informed enough to know 
that they represent something very central in the 
life of the district. “Wesley and the other 
evangelists of his time were mightily successful 
in this part of England, largely because of the 
estrangement between the Church and the 
poor.” (And did this estrangement not extend 
to other parts of the country?) "A potter named 
William Clowes was the founder of Primitive 
Methodism, whose first chapel was built at 
Tunstall in 1810.” 

I AM GLAD Primitive Methodism gets into Mr. 
Jones’s book, even in so glancing a fashion. 
Actually the prime mover was a man called 
Hugh Bourne, a carpenter, who from 1807 on¬ 
wards used to hold gigantic open-air revivalist 
meetings on Mow Cop, inspired by accounts 
of the camp meetings in America. From these 
meetings, Primitive Methodism was born; and 
the history of North Staffordshire is incom¬ 
prehensible without a visit to Mow Cop. There 
it stands, this strange conical little hill at the 
north end of the Potteries, just where the 
straggling streets begin to melt into the level 
green of the Cheshire Plain; from its summit, 
where .some 18th-century connoisseur planted a 
Gothick ruin, one sees the pottery towns spread 
out like a smoke-blotched map; turning the 
other way, the eye surveys miles of tranquil 
pasturcland, with Liverpool and Manchester 
vaguely discernible as smudges in the distance. 
The setting is ideal for the Pisgah-visions of 
an industrial age: the religious emotions that 
sprang up at Bourne’s camp-meetings were, I 
should say, compounded about equally of the 
harshness and narrowness of Stallordshire 
working-class life in the early 19th century, and 
of the mystical emotions engendered by the 
place itself. To understand the Potteries with¬ 
out going to Mow Cop is as impossible as to 
understand Rome without going to St. Peter’s. 
It is one of the two central clues to the district: 
the other being Stoke City Football Club. 

Since his visit took place in the summer, Mr. 
Jones also left out the football. As if dimly 
conscious of the hugeness of this gap, he cast 
about for some mass spectator-sport to go to, 
and, rightly realising that cricKct has never 
really caught on in the Potteries, decided to 
spend an evening watching motor-cycle speed¬ 
way racing at the Sun Street stadium, Hanley. 
We get about six pages of this, and the result 
is an accurate description of any speedway 
meeting anywhere. (“The riders were magni¬ 
ficent in batdc array,” etc.) Apart from the 
by now expected reference to the quietness and 
reticence of everyone present, these pages tell 


us nothing about the Potteries; speedway racing 
attracts a specialised crowd, mostly devotees of 
the motor-cycle, who consider themselves cool- 
headed connoisseurs and do not go wild with 
excitement any more than the spectators of, 
say, beagling. As usual, Mr. Jones failed to get 
into conversation with anyone who might have 
filled him in on the background; of .speedway 
racing he says, “This is a new sport in the 
Potteries; the first season, I think, was 1958.” 
Actually, the Sun Street track has been in 
existence since at least 1938, when it was used 
for the first attempt to popularise midgetor 
racing, a sport imported from America which 
never caught on in this country; in 1939 it was 
absorbed, or re-absorbed, into the motor-cycle 
speedway league, and, except for the war years, 
has been flourishing ever .since, with a peak 
boom between about 1946 and 1950. 

Sport, then, is out. Religion is, virtually, out. 
Convivial merry-making is out, for though 
Mr. Jones’s visit took place in the summer, he 
missed the “Wakes.” Finally, and perhaps most 
regrettably of all, music is out. Once again, we 
have to blame the summer season; music, and 
especially choral singing, always shuts down 
during the summer when key performers arc 
likely to be away on their holidays. But really 
—to offer to write about the Potteries and .say 
nothing about its musical tradition I Not even 
to spend an hour leafing through, say, Reginald 
Nettel’s Music in the Five Towns \ 

I AM NOT JUST SCORING points off Mr. Jones. The 
people of the city he visited, and an account 
of which he proffers in a series calling itself 
"Britain Alive," are different in many ways 
from their Midland neighbours. Geographically 
isolated over many generations, absorbed in a 
specialised occupation, they have become a race 
on their own, a race of whom no satisfactory 
account exists. Even genetically, they are un¬ 
usual; I suspect a very high proportion of Welsh 
blood, perhaps brought in wneii the labour force 
was rapidly enlarged in the i8th century. The 
blurb to Mr. Jones’s book makes the obligatory 
mention of Arnold Bennett, but Bennett left 
the Potteries too early to understand what it 
offered in terms of a way of life. His view of 
the Potteries was curiously external; for in¬ 
stance, he represents the people as reticent and 
taciturn, as if they were Mr. Priestley’s York¬ 
shire characters. In fact. Potteries people are 
volatile and talkativo$ repartee is their natural 
medium; the wisecrack, which is not a native 
English form and which is relatively unknown 
even among Cockneys, is their natural response 
to a situation. They are taciturn before 
strangers, and Bennett, owing to having left 
the district at an age when his character was 
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still to form, saw them with the eye and heard 
them with the ear of a stranger. 

Am I saying, then, that no visitor from outside 
can ever hope to i-aw a convincing poruait 
of the citizens of.Stoke-on-Trent? No: only diat 
it needs patience and time; the apparently un¬ 
emotional exterior, the decorous day-to-day 
behaviour, mask an inner fire which flames 
out only at certain predicted and agreed-on 

f )oints: in religion, in music, and at Stoke City 
ootball ground. Mr. Jones missed these three 
facets of Potteries life, and as a result his book 
fails to convey the nature of that life, in spite 
of his sharpness of eye, his skilful writing, his 
agreeable sense of humour. And why did he 
miss them? This is where we come to the root 
criticism, the warning that one feels to be neces¬ 
sary for the scries as a whole. Cleverness, quick¬ 
wittedness, are not enough; even a few weeks 
on the spot are not enough; one needs, also, a 
certain basic humility before the subject. Mr. 
Jones gives, a little, the impression of having 
his mind loo firmly made up in advance as to 
what was interesting and worthy of attention, 
and what wasn’t. Production methods, social 
customers, sexual tahoos, were O.K. topics. 
Going to chapel, singing vast choral works, 
cheering on Stanley Matthews, weren’t. As 
a result, the passion, the emotional and idealistic 
strain in these people, hardly gets into his book. 
If the whole scries is like this, the gulf between 
the intelligentsia and the English people is 
likely to remain as wide as ever. 

John Wain 

The Age of Treason 

Treason in the Twentieth Century. By 
Margaret Bovexi, translated by Jonathan 
Steinberg. Macdonald, 35s. 

HI s long, intensely interesting and mad¬ 
dening book purports to be a study of 
treason in our time. Dame Rebecca West, surely 
an authority on the subject, reviewed it in the 
Sunday Telegraph and said that a book which 
barely mentions the Rosenbergs, hardly touches 
on Fuchs, and devotes more than a third of its 
length to the German Resistance and a great 
many pages to espionage can scarcely substan¬ 
tiate the claim implicit in the title of the English 
edition.* 

• In a letter published by the Sunday Telegraph 
since this review was written Dr. Boveri explains 
that in a second volume, already published in 
German, she does discuss these persons. Appar¬ 
ently her English publisher, without consulting 
her, removed all references to this second volume. 
Hence the lop-sided shape of the volume here 
under review. 
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Furthermore, one of the themes of this book 
and its major conclusion is the tentative sugges¬ 
tion that what all these people who acted or 
spoke against their country or in the interests 
of its enemies had in common was a funda¬ 
mental dislike of Western, bourgeois-dominated 
society as it has existed since the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Some looked forward to an egalitarian, 
some back to an authoritarian, society, but all, 
or almost all, were disgusted with the material¬ 
istic, money-conscious world of the 19th and 
20th centuries. Frau Dr. Boveri even believes 
that these people may foreshadow the wave of 
the future, a great socialist-conservative religious 
reorientation of thought that will sweep away 
the dingy, petty, mercenary considerations that 
have governed political action for these last 
seven generations. Whether her diagnosis of 
the past is any more open to substantiation 
than her prognosis for the future is hard to say: 
such huge generalisations more or less defy 
rational analysis. But they w'cre too much for 
Miss West, if George Blake and his kind repre¬ 
sent the future, she concluded, we .should all 
march to Trafalgar Square, and sit down, and 
demand that the greatest possible number of 
hydrogen bombs be set off at once. 

That a writer as empirical, as common- 
sensible, as Anglo-Saxon in the bc.st sense, as is 
Miss West should be irritated by the heavy 
Teutonic system-mongcring in which Dr. 
Boveri indulges is hardly surprising. The book 
is maddening. And docs it makes it better or 
worse that Dr. Boveri seems herself to harbour 
doubts about her own mental processes? She 
specifically states, towards the end of her book, 
that cold logic suitable for dealing with mathe¬ 
matical symbols makes a repellent impression 
when applied to human activities. (Rather 
typically, she maintains that the substitution of 
the quasi-scicntific metre for the human foot as 
the standard linear measurement characterises 
the false and inhuman quality of post-1789 
Western civili.sation.) Yet her mental condition¬ 
ing .seems to be such that she cannot rcsi.st 
expressing her dislike of system in sy.stematic 
and bogusly scientistic terms, as when she 
attempts to explain, or explain away, her 
traitors and rcsisters in the most tedious and 
old-fashioned semi-Freudian manner, with refer¬ 
ence to broken homes and so on. Yet, with 
equal determination, she pulls herself up short. 
Enough of theory, she seems to say, time after 
time: now for the facts. But before we know, 
perhaps before she knows, where the facts are 
taking us, another theory, another semi- 
scientific attempt at systematisation threatens to 
engulf us once again. And as always happens 
when people attempt to evaluate and compare 
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human actions as if they were mechanical 
phenomena, the facts frequently become dis¬ 
torted in the process. Thus, for example, in her 
attempts to prove that loyalty among the 
English is more deeply rooted than among the 
French or Germans—which may or may not be 
the case, but can hardly be proved theoretically 
—she revives the brief career of Esmond 
Roinilly. She says that after his expulsion from 
the Communist Party, when England was in 
danger, he joined the Canadian Air Force and 
died “for king and country.” This is a gross 
over-simplification. There are others such. 

Yet this book d(x;s contain a mass of facts, 
many almost unknown in this country and of 
very great interest. Knut Hamsun’s last days, 
the trial of Tokyo Rose, the stories of Heinz 
and of Rosslcr, Otto John, the Dides-Baranis 
case that in her opinion finally wrecked the 
Fourth Republic.... And her long passage on 
the men of 20th July is accurate and vivid. 
So, too, is her diagnosis of espionage and 
counter-espionage run mad in the sr;rvicc of the 
Cold War, with her amusing and pertinent con¬ 
clusion that perfection will have been reached 
when both intelligence services arc processing 
identical material simultaneously. Wnat is, of 
course, wrong is her attempt to fit all these 
extremely disparate men and actions into a 


single book or theory. It should be read— it 
should have been written—as an anthology. 

And this, in mt opinion, is because she mis¬ 
understands, or only half understands, what 
treason is. A lengthy disquisition early in the 
book about the legal and theological meaning 
and significance of loyalty oaths is interesting— 
particularly in so far as tTie German generals 
who lacked the civil courage to rebel against 
Hitler invoked their oath to the dictator as 
justification—but docs not take us much closer 
to understanding what treason in fact is. When 
she comments on Stauffenberg’s laughing 
remark that he was committing Hochverrat, 
high treason, and says approvingly that at last 
someone was telling the truth, she completely 
misses the point: Stauffenberg was being 
ironical, for had he believed that to assassinate 
Adolf Hitler was in fact high treason he would 
never have contemplated such a course. Again 
she implies that the fact that Sir Winston 
Churchill twice changed his political allegiance 
could, had this happened in n.'rtional rather than 
in party-political terms, be called treason. This 
assumes that the party (or the nation or the 
ideology) remains a static entity. And the 
logical conclusion of this, to fall into Dr. 
Boveri’s way of thinking, would be that all ex- 
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Communists, all ex-Nazis, indeed all refu^s 
and Bnally all members of a political opposition 
are traitors. She skirts this one to come up 
with its own antithesis, namely that there arc 
in reality no traitors at all, but only idealists, 
well or misinformed, and psychopaths. And 
therefore she can discuss Hclmuth von Moltke 
in almost the same terms, and within the same 
frame of reference, as Jacques Doriot. This is 
comparable to the equally convincing, or un¬ 
convincing, dialectic of certain extreme penal 
reformers who would maintain that since man 
is a social animal and crime is anti-social, 
crime is a manifestation of insanity, and further 
that since a madman cannot by definition be 
held responsible for his actions and thus cannot 
commit a crime, there are no criminals but only 
neurotics. However, there are criminals, and 
there are also traitors. 

Like Miss Rebecca West, I hope that they are 
not the augury of the future. A traitor can 
work for his own government, if that govern¬ 
ment is itself a treasonable conspiracy; he can 
work for a foreign treasonable conspiracy; he 
can work for himself alone, in pursuit of power 
and wealth, though . uch cases are rare. Eich- 
mann, Bcria, Salan, Nunn May, Harry Dexter 
White, and others whom the libel laws do not 
allow me to mention by name, are traitors 
because, knowing what the values of our 
civilisation are at this time, they have deliber¬ 
ately acted against that basic and accepted 
morality in the interests of immorality. None 
of these persons was or is mad: all have com¬ 
mitted crimes in a greater or lesser degree. 
That such crimes, being usually committed 
against so undefinablc a reality as the morality 
of the age, are scarcely to be defined by law 
and, as the Nuremberg trials showed, arc thus 
not always susceptible to legal punishment, 
docs not make them any the less heinous. Simi¬ 
larly dc Gaulle in 1940, Beck in 1944, Malcter 
in 1956, and countless others who at different 
times during these past fifty years have acted 
against their governments, did so for high and 
honourable motives, because they regarded their 
government as being a criminal conspiracy 
against the people whom they were supposed 
to represent and defend, as being in fact im¬ 
moral organisations, because at the time 
there was no other way of compelling those 
governments to behave morally. 

That is one of the basic dilemmas of demo¬ 
cracy. A democrat may be compelled to use 
highly undemocratic methods to destroy a 
tyranny. And the fact that this necessity has not 
arisen in this country for several centuries may 
explain, far more than any theory concerning 
national character or the nature of loyalty oaths, 
why the English, and mutans mutandis the 
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Americans, have hitherto preserved a higher 
standard of loyalty than the great nations of 
Europe. Since we are being loyal to a funda¬ 
mentally moral and justifiecTsocial organisation, 
disloyalty for us is a crime against a society 
which is very much ourselves, and treason is 
thus not only political murder but also political 
felo ie se. 

That Western democracy is not perfect in 
its operations is obvious, and disenfranchised or 
maltreated minorities who cannot have their 
wrongs righted by other means—such as the 
suffragdties, the Irish under the Union, Gandhi's 
Indians, negroes in the Deep South to-day, and 
the unemployed in the ’30s—may in extreme 
circumstances use violence, and call in outside 
help, to make the system function more 
properly, but not to overthrow the system as 
such, for to do that is treason. And the reason 
for this is that, for all its shortcomings, demo¬ 
cracy enjoys a reasonable level of political virtue 
and morality. Any Western man who would 
overthrow it anywhere, no matter what the 
shortcomings of the democratically elected 
government he lives under, is a traitor: any 
man who would anywhere defend or enlarge 
it, is not. It is, really, just as simple as that. 

Constantine FitzGibbon 
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FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


Soviet Russian Historians, 

or: the Lesson of Burdzhalov 

*‘^oviET HISTORIANS,” onc of them who 
O fled his country once cibservcH, “would prefer 
not to be harlois. It is the system that makes them 
so." The system which he liad in mind was the 
pattern of Party controls which dictates the themes 
of historians and determines what they can and 
cannot do. Since the Parry is the ultimate custodian 
and expositor of the laws of history, the pronounce¬ 
ments of the Party leadership are sacrosanct when 
it chooses to speak. All Soviet historians are ex¬ 
pected not only to take their cue from the Party 
line and to apply Marxist-Leninist principles to 
the analysis of historical problems, but also to 
develop that very special ■dialectical dexterity by 
which tailoring history to changing Party rcquirc- 
ments becomes a normal, internalised response. 

It is no easy assignment. Soviet historians face 
the constant occupational hazard that yesterday's 
heroes may become to-morrow’s villains, and books 
which meet every canon of orthodoxy when they 
are written may become politically unacceptable 
shortly after they appear. Scholars who wish to 
rise and prosper in the Soviet historical hierarchy 
must not only learn to serve the powers that be, but 
must also develop a keen sense of the direction of 
impending change and be able to gauge its limits 
as well as the potentialities which it unfolds Periods 
of transition, such as the succession struggle after 
Stalin’s death and the attendant confusion of the 
de-Stalinisation campaign, arc periods of crisis for 
historians, too. When an uncertain trumpet blows, 
there will inevitably be some historians who fail 
to catch the tunc. Once the confusion is dispelled 
and the song of the new masters sounds loud and 
clear, a period of consolidation sets in, and his¬ 
torians again march in step. 

But it would do less than justice to the Soviet 
hi.slorical guild to leave the impression that all of 
them are simply propagandists in uniform. Soviet 
histoiians, like tlicir colleagues elsewhere, have 
their professional standards or at least their pro¬ 
fessional aspirations. Given the opportunity, they 
prefer to work in archives and with primary rather 
than secondary sources. A goodly number, who 
have concerned themselves with themes far 
removed from contemporary concerns, have made 
contributions of substantial distinction. Others 
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have found refuge and a species of scholarly fulfil¬ 
ment in editing collections of valuable documents, 
which on occasion lend themselves to interpre¬ 
tations at sharp variance with official requirements. 
Even among those whose major interest is recent 
history, where political demands are most compel¬ 
ling, there has lieen pressure in' recent years for 
greater access to archival material, and a growing 
interest in foreign journals, publications, and inter¬ 
national contacts. The appe^ance in 1956 in the 
pages of Voprosy Istorii (Problems of History) of 
a scries of relatively objective and subsequently 
condemned articles in the highly sensitive area of 
Party history may at least serve to remind us that 
there have been, and may still be, stirrings below 
the surface of orthodox Soviet historiography 
which register a greater devotion to historical truth 
than the current content of Soviet historical jour¬ 
nals might lead onc to think. If, since 1957, Soviet 
historians appear to have accommodated them¬ 
selves to the [Kilitical commands which come from 
above, it should at least be noted that they "now 
have access to the historical record to a degree 
which would have been unthinkable in the latter 
part of Stalin’s reign. 

T o SEE current Soviet histopography in per¬ 
spective, onc must measure it against the 
low estate into which history fell under Stalin. This 
is not to say that all Stalinist historical writing 
was worthless. For good policy reasons, which had 
nothing to do with his affection for historians but 
had a great deal to do with his desire to stimulate 
Soviet patriotism, Stalin revived the study of 
national history. In accordance with his wishes, the 
patriotic feats of the heroes whom he admired, such 
as Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, were 
frequently presented in an exaggerated and dis¬ 
torted light. But such competent historians as 
Tarle and Grekov were restored to grace, and they 
and their pupils produced works of enduring value, 
which transcended the fugitive purposes they were 
often designed to serve. In areas which touched 
Stalin’s power, and most areas did, Stalin was his 
own hi.storian par excellence. There was no room 
in his historical mansion for “archive rats” who 
might come up with discoveries which challenged 
his own. The plight of the Soviet historian who 
concerned himself with Party affairs under Stalin 
has been graphically portrayed in Voprosy Istorii 
(No. 3, March 1956): 

The work of many researchers and teachers in 
the Social Sciences amounted to popularisation 
of /. V. Stalin’s ideas. This promoted widespread 
dissemination of pedantry, dogmatism, and ex¬ 
cessive use of quotations. There appeared in 
science second-rate people who had no initiative, 
who were unable or unwilling to think for 
themselves, who acted only within the limits of 
“approved principles” and strove to camouflage 
their intellectual barrenness with someone 
clse’s authority.... The significance of archive 
materials as historical sources was subjected to 
doubt, and the majority of these document* 
proved to be inaccessible to the research worker. 
There was no study of sources of Party history. 
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The discovery and criticism of new sources were 
considered unnecessary and even reprehensible. 
The outstanding majority of disserutions were 
nothing more than compilations of quotations 
and miscellaneous facts and repeated each other 
to a considerable extent.... 

The thaw which set in after Stalin’s death was 
slow to penetrate the historical field. Taught for 
years to follow directions and instructions, his¬ 
torians were careful not to venture too far. The 
historical journals, to be sure, reflected the down¬ 
grading of the Stalin cult, and they cautiously 
called for the opening of archives, wider publica¬ 
tion of documents, and access to foreign historical 
literature. 

But the first substantial indicadon that fresh 
winds were blowing came at a conference of 
readers called by the editors of Voprosy Istorii, 
which met just before the Twentieth Party Con- 
ress on January 25-28, 1956. At the conference 
itherto sacred views were subjected to seemingly 
bold attack Speakers were critical of the tendency 
to embellish the careers of traditional Russian 
national heroes and to conceal the fact that 
"Tsarism was the deadly enemy of the Russian 
and the international revolutionary movement.” 
Tsarist policy towards the non-Rus.sian nationalities 
was condemned as L.rsh and oppressive, and at 
least one of the speakers—A. M. Pikman—rose to 
the defence of Shamil, who despite the praises 
bestowed on him by Marx and Engels, had long 
been under a Stalinist ban. Exaggerated claims for 
Russian priorities in all fields of human endeavour 
were repudiated. A more respectful appraisal was 
made of the achievements of Western bourgeois 
historiography, and some merit was even attri¬ 
buted to the work of earlier Soviet historians such 
as Pokrovsky, who had previously been totally 
disowned. The same issue (No. 2) of Voprosy 
Istorii which reported this conference and which 
went to press before the Twentieth Party Congress 
met, provided an even more striking hint of what 
was to come. Buried in an unsigned review of some 
booklets on the Congresses and Conferences of the 
Party was a suggestion that historians examine the 
speeches at the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Party Con¬ 
ferences of S. V. Kossior, P. P. Postyshev, A. V. 
Ko.sarcv, V. A. Chubar, and other purged or dis¬ 
graced Party leaders whose names had been 
anathema for years. 

But the main shock came at the Twentieth Party 
Congress. First there was the speech by Mikoyan, 
with its denigration of Stalin, its restoration of 
Party leaders such as Antonov-Ovseyenko and 
Kossior, who had “wrongly” been pronounced 
enemies of the people, and its flat declaration that 
“scholarly work in the history of our Party and 
of Soviet society is perhaps the most baeWard 
•sector of our ideological work.” Mikoyan enjoined 
the historians "... to make a genuine and pro¬ 
found study of the facts and events in the history 
of our Party in the Soviet period—including those 
that the Short Course deals with,” to “delve 
pri^rly into the archives and historical documents, 
and not only into tlic back issues of news¬ 
papers ...,” to present “without embellishment 


not only the facade but the whole many-tided life 
of the Soviet Fatherland.” Mme. Pankratova, dean 
of Stalinist historians, member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, editor of Voprosy Istorii (her own text¬ 
books were examples of all that Mikoyan con¬ 
demned) piously mllowed in Mikoyan’s footsteps 
and rebuked her colleagues for prettifying historical 
reality and portraying the historical path of the 
Party as a triumphal procession without difficul¬ 
ties. Quoting Lenin, she called on them to base 
their historical writing on "exact and indisputable 
facts” and to put an end to the suppression of 
unpalatable material and the concealment of mis¬ 
takes made by Party organisations. And as if to 
give point to her remarks, Khrushchev in his 
secret speech at the close of the Congress opened 
up the whole Pandora’s box of Stalin’s latter-day 
crimes and deficiencies. 

The Twentieth Party Congress pronouncements 
launched historians on an uncharted sea where the 
sho,il$ and treacherous reefs ahead were still to be 
discovered. Some historians enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed the Party’s changed attitude towards his¬ 
toriography and began immediately to probe the 
boundaries of the new’freedom. Otners were more 
conscious of the dangers and waited cautiously 
for events to prescri& limits on “the forward 
march” of historiography. 

V OPROSY Istorii, led by its assistant editor, 
E. N. Burdzhalov, and with the somewhat 
reluctant co-operation of Mme. Pankratova, the 
chief editor, became the rallying p<nnt of the 
vcnturestimc. In a lead editorial (No. 3, March 
1956) entitled "The Twentieth Party Congress and 
Problems of Research in Party History,” the maga¬ 
zine called for a new Party history which would 
correct "the far-fetched interpretations and out¬ 
right fal.sifications” of the past. Addressing itself 
particularly to the role of the Mensheviks in the 1905 
revolution, it advanced the thesis that "the Bol¬ 
sheviks were the most consistent hut not the only 
force in the revolutionary-democratic camp." While 
describing Menshevism "as a trend hostile to 
Marxism in the workers’ movement...,” it dis¬ 
missed the view that Mensheviks were "the 
accomplices of Tsarist autocracy” and called for a 
study of the joint committees of Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks at the epd of 1905. It went on to 
demand "a truthful picture" of the situation within 
the Party before Lenin’s return to Russia in 1917 
and insisted that proper due be given to the many 
heroes of October whose activity had previously 
been "minimised or passed over in silence." Calling 
for an end of distortion in historical writing, it 
proclaimed: "The tasl( of historians is to explain 
and not to hush up historical facts." 

During the next months Voprosy Istorii pressed 
the attack. In the March issue (No. 3) A. M. 
Pikman rose to the defence of Shamil. In the April 
issue (No. 4) E. N. Burdzhalov published a rela¬ 
tively objective article on “The Tactics of the 
Bolsheviks in March and April, 1917,” in which 
he demonstrated that prior to Lenin’s return and 
the adoption of the April theses Stalin joined with 
Kamenev in defending the “anti-Leninist” policy 
of Bolshevik conditional support of the Provisional 
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Government, that while Kamenev continued his 
opposition to Lenin at the April conference where 
Stalin switched sides, Zinoviev at the time opposed 
Kamenev and upheld the Leninist line. These and 
other articles in the same vein which called 
attention to distortions and omissions in the 
republication of memoirs of Old Bolsheviks and 
which condemned “rAe gilding of historical 
reality” began to arouse concern in high Party 
circles, a concern which was no doubt reinforced 
by the spreading infection of revisionism in the 
international Communist movement and by the 
ferment which Khrushchev’s Secret Speech released 
within the Soviet Party itself. The 30 June 1956 
resolution of the Party Central Committee repre¬ 
sented a major effort to impose limits on the dis¬ 
cussion which Khrushchev’s Secret Speech had 
unleashed, and its reverberations were soon felt 
in historiography. 

An ARTtci.F. by Ye. Bugayev which appeared in 
the July 1956 issue (No. 14) of Party Life (a com¬ 
panion piece appeared in Kommunist, No. 10) re¬ 
presented an early warning that Voprosy Istorii 
was embarked on a dangerous course. 

Its call for objectivity in appraising the work of 
bourgeois historians, Bugayev asserted, could only 
serve to “confuse historians and students” and lead 
them to forget "that peaceful co-existence of 
capitalism and socialism in the international arena 
does not at all mean an ideological reconciliation 
between socialist and bourgeois ideologies." Its re- 
evaluation of Party history, Bugayev continued, 
"leaves the uninitiated reader with the impression 
that all works on Party hi.story published in the 
past fifteen or twenty years arc junk ” Condemning 
such “a nihilist attitude,” he added that earlier 
Party histories could not begin "to compare favour¬ 
ably” with the Short Course, “even though the 
latter contains many errors and inaccuracies.” He 
singled out Burdrhalov’s article on “The Tactics 
of the Bolsheviks in March and April IQ17” for 
special censure for its allegedly biased presentation 
of the position of the Central Committee Bureau 
at that time. 

Voprosy Istorii [Bugayev concluded] occupies 
an important place in historiography. This is all 
the more reason for the reader to expect thought¬ 
ful rc.scarch from it Only harm can come from 
clamour, cheap sensation, and haste... Judging 
by the fact that at present one-sided articles do 
get into the journal, it cannot be said that it is 
correctly orienting historians on all questions of 
historiography. 

I T IS A MEASURE of the idcological confusion 
which still prevailed during this period that 
Voprosy Istorii did not accept this seemingly 
authoritative rebuke as ending the debate. 

While conceding that some of Bugayev’s critical 
remarks were “admittedly correct” and some theses 
advanced in the journal “were not adequately sub¬ 
stantiated,” the editors vigorously defended a 
number of articles which Bugayev had attacked, 
including the article by Burdzhalov. The editors 
took the view that they were correctly carrying out 
the injunctions of the Twentieth Party Coa^ss. 


Some comrades [and they made cletr that they 
bad Bu^yev in mind] caution against haste in 
reorganising the work of historians and say that 
we must wait for special instructions and direc¬ 
tives, as though the 20th Party Congress had 
not given them.... We have people who arc 
afraid of every new word and who do not wish 
to abandon their habitual views. Ye. Bugayev 
writes only about what should not be done; it is 
not necessary to re-examine everything, it is not 
necessary to go to extremes, to be one-sided, etc. 

... Ye. Bugayev’s article in essence aims at leaving 
everything as it was. The author attacks oppor- 
tuni.sts who want to run with the ride. But is it 
possible to regard the struggle to carry out the 
decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress as 
‘running with the tide?” The Twentieth Party 
Congress gave a clear programme for the fruit¬ 
ful development of Marxist-Leninist historio¬ 
graphy. Soviet historians will consistently and 
undeviatingly carry out this programme. 

Evidently Burdzhalov and his fellow-editors of 
Voprosy Istorii still felt at this time that they could 
count on [xiwerful Party supixirt. 

Meanwhile, the editors of Voprosy Istorii had 
been holding conferences with readers of the 
journal in Kiev and Leningrad. A report of the 
Leningrad conference which appeared in Lcnin- 
gradskaya Pravda (August 5, 1956) indicated that 
E. N. Burdzhalov, the assistant editor of Voprosy 
Istorii, spoke with more than the usual degree of 
frankness. Stating that “we historians have no one 
to give us basic directives and instructions,” he 
pointed out that Voprosy Istorii had lifted the 
"ban” on the treatment of many questions which 
had hitherto been dealt with incorrectly. Apprais¬ 
ing the state of Soviet historiography, he developed 
a theory of gradations of truthfulness, according 
to which the historians of the 'twenties "wrote 
more truthfully than the historians of the 1930s, 
and the latter more truthfully than the historians 
of the 1950S.” He called for more young con¬ 
tributors to the journal, pointing out that while 
they might possess less factual knowledge, they 
were, on the other hand, “freer from prejudices and 
the tendency to conform.” He expressed the view 
that it was necessary to do justice to the “revolu¬ 
tionary" spirit of Menshevism in the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary period and to give a more accurate 
portrayal of the activities of anti Leninist groups 
and trends in the Party. 

While his speech evoked enthusiastic support 
from some of the Leningrad historians, there were 
quick indications that Burdzhalov had gone too far. 
Taking his cue from the Bugayev article in Party 
Life and its companion piece in Kommunist, 
A. Alexandrov who reported on the conference in 
Leningrads^aya Pravda launched a powerful 
attack on Burdzh3lov*s,^“new and highly dubious 
formulations” and, in the name of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, called for 

stronger ideological jguidance, a strict safeguard¬ 
ing of the purity of Marxist theory, a vigorous 
stnigglc against remnants of bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy, a stronger attack on the survivals of 
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capitalism in the minds of the people, and ex¬ 
posure of those who harbour them. 

D espite these clear warnings, Burdzhalov and 
his fellow-editors of Voprosy Utorii persisted 
in their course. . 

The August issue of Voprosy Istorii (No. 8, 
1956) contained a reply by Burdzhalov entitled 
"More on the Tactics of the Bolsheviks in March 
and April, 1917” as well as an article by M. A. 
Moskalcv on “The Struggle to Create a Marxist 
Workers’ Party in the 1890s,” which arou.sed the 
ire of the Party orthodox because it argued that 
Lenin first developed the idea of an alliance of 
the working class and peasantry on the basis of 
the experience of the 1905-07 revolution, instead 
of as far back as the mid-nineties, as had previously 
been claimed. The next issue of Voprosy Istoni 
(No. 9) included the reminiscences of an old Party 
member, F. I. Drabkina, on the March Conference 
of 1917, the effect of which was to provide further 
corroboration for Durdzhalov’s views. 

The demand for a more sophisticated view of 
opponents of Lenin and Marx also found reflection 
in the columns of Voprosy Istorii. The October 
issue (No. to) earned a review by R. Ye. Yevzerov 
which criticised N. 1 Krutchkhova’s book. From 
the History of V. /. Lenin's Struggle Against 
Opportunism in the > International Area, for its 
primitive treatment of Kauisky as a renegade and 
double-dealer and its failure to note Lenin’s own 
tributes to Kautsky as an outstanding Marxist 
theorist in the pre-war years. In the same vein the 
editors pleaded for more objective appraisals of 
such men as l-assalle and Bakunin, and the Novem¬ 
ber issue (No. 11) carried a review by E. I. Kuznet¬ 
sova and B. E. Stein on “English and American 
Historiography of the October Revolution, Foreign 
Intervention and Civil War in Russia,” which was 
notably free of the abusive rhetoric ordinarily 
heaped on bourgeois historians who fail to fit the 
“progressive” mould. 

Up to the Poush Octobeb and the Hungarian 
revolts, Burdzhalov and his sympathisers were still 
able to fight a rearguard action, but now they 
found themselves faced with heavy artillery to 
which there was no reply. 

Pravda entered the fray on November 20 by pub¬ 
lishing a letter to the editor from V. Smirnov, a 
Moscow University docent in Party History, which 
sharply attacked the Moskalev article and charged 
that Voprosy Istorii, “under the guise of criticising 
con.scqucnces of the cult of the ‘individual,’ ” was 
undertaking “to revise... questions that have long 
been decided by the Party and to cast doubt on in¬ 
disputable truths.” Party Life in its December issue 
(No. 23) revealed that discussions of Voprosy 
Istorii’s stand had been organised ”in the History 
Department of Moscow State University and a 
number of other research and educational institu¬ 
tions,” and that “these discussions demonstrated 
that scholarly circles condemn the errors com¬ 
mitted by Voprosy Istorii.” The editors of Party 
Life expressed strong support for the position taken 
earlier by Ye. Bugayev and admonished Voprosy 
Istorii for “iu negative evaluation of all the 


historical literature published during recent 
decades....” They implied that the journal had 
overstepped the bounds in its appreciation of bour¬ 
geois scholarship, and reminded the editors that 

the struggle against vulgarisation must be con¬ 
ducted in such a way that no one receives the 
wrong impression that we arc talking about 
“liberalising” our ideology or about adopting a 
tolerant attitude towards the ideology of the 
bourgeoisie.... It is known f the editorial con¬ 
tinued] that some of our scholars and scientists 
have failed to realise that peaceful co-existence of 
countries with differing social and political 
systems does not mean ideological disarmament 
—on the contrary, the ideological struggle 
between them will not weaken but grow 
stronger. 

This time, not only Burdzhalov and Moskalcv, 
but the chief editor, Mme. Pankratova herself, were 
singled out for rebuke. 

The last issue of Voprosy Istorii for the year 
1956 (No. 12) made clear that the warning had 
been understood The December issue contained 
an article by S. K. Bu.shnev on “Caucasian 
Muridism” in which Pikman was censured for his 
favourable view of Shamil and the progressive 
character of the incorporation of the Caucasian 
people in the Russian empire was reaffirmed. The 
same number avoided all awkward problems of 
Party history, though it did include an appeal by 
old Party members “for a truthful rc-esiahlishment 
of the events of the October Revolution and the 
Civil War.” While Burdzhalov and company were 
now silenced and repudiated, they had still to be 
dislodged from their editorial posts. 

T he axe fell with a decree of the Central 
Government “On the Journal Voprosy IstoriP' 
dated March 7, 1957. Its provisions offer a vivid 
insight into the ideological preoccupations of the 
Party leadership at the time. 

The journal was accused of glossing over dif¬ 
ferences in principle between the Bolsneviks and 
Mensheviks on such basic issues as the question 
of the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolu¬ 
tion, of embellishing the role of the Mensheviks 
while minimising the leading role of the Bolsheviks 
in the 1905-07 revolution, and of failing to offer 
a principled Leninist criticism of the divisive and 
opportunistic tactics of the Mensheviks. It was also 
alleged that Voprosy Istorii ignored the fact that 
the Trotskyites and Right Opportunists trans¬ 
cended the framework or Soviet legality in their 
battle against the Party. Burdzhalov’s articles were 
specially censured for the “objective” spirit in which 
they treated the activity of Zinoviev in 1917 and 
for seeking to demonstrate that the Bolsheviks 
occupied a semi-Menshevik position before Lenin’s 
return in April 1917 and that there were powerful 
tendencies in the Party pushing towards united 
action with the Mensheviks. Voprosy Istorii was 
also accused of conciliatory attitudes towards bour¬ 
geois historians and of failing to criticise revisionist 
and nationalistic pronouncements, particularly as 
they found expression in the Yugoslav press. The 
journal was directed to intensify its struggle against 
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bourgeois ideology and revisionism, and to dedicate 
itself to the Leninist principle of paruinost (par^- 
ness) in historical science. Burdzhalov was dis- 
mi.sscd as assistant editor, but Mme. Pankratova 
was permitted to remain at her post, though atten¬ 
tion was called to the serious mistakes which she 
had permitted as chief editor. 

The Central Committee decree was the signal for 
a full-throated assault on Voprosy Istorii which 
served merely to amplify and drive home the indict¬ 
ment Kommumst m its M.irch 1957 issue (No. 4) 
reviewed the journal’s errors and called for “an 
uncompromising struggle both against bourgeois 
ob)ccrivism and revisionism and against dogmatism 
and the consequences of the cult of the individual.” 
Party Uje (No. 6, March 1957) was even more out¬ 
spoken. It attacked what it called the “bourgeois 
liberalism” of certain articles published in Voprosy 
Istorii and accused it of having blackened Soviet 
reality. Rising to the defence of Stalin, it declared that 

while criticising Stalin's mistakes, the Party at 

the .same time defends him against the attacks of 

the revisionists and declares that it will not give 

up Stalin’s name to [its] enemies.... 

The March 1957 “f Voprosy Istorii (No. 3) 
was not approved for the press until May 21 and 
did not appear until June. A new editorial board 
was listed on its masthead. Of the eleven previous 
editors, only three, Pankratova, N. A. Smirnov, 
and I. A. Khrenov remained, and Pankratova’s 
death was announced on May 25 following “a 
prolonged and serious illness.” The editorial leader 
which opened the issue reviewed and savagely 
attacked the “errors” of the old editorial Ixiard and 
staked out a new militant line for the future. 

“The Soviet historian," pronounced the new 
editorial board, “is not a sideline observer, a clerk 
or a mechanical copyist of materials, a collector 
of informatitin which may happen to come into 
his hands by chance....” Repudiating bourgeois 
objectivism, the journal called for “genuinely 
scientific objectivity ...,” which it identified with 
the principle of Party allegiance in the evaluation 
of historical phenomena. It demanded a resolute 
Struggle aganst revisionism, an emphasis on the 
fundamental differences between Menshevism and 
Bolshevism, and treatment of J. V. Stalin “as an 
outstanding Marxist-Leninist who played a major 
role in exposing and routing the enemies of the 
Party and in fighting for the triumph of the Party’s 
cause." It summoned historians to underline "the 
progressive significance of the unification of a 
number of areas of the Transcaucasus, Central 
Asia, and the Far East with Russia,” and to empha¬ 
sise "the need for constant and systematic treat¬ 
ment of the genuine patriotic traditions of the 
peoples of Russia and ... of their historic achieve¬ 
ments and their enormous contribution to the 
development of world scholarship.” It promised 
more attention to contemporary problems of Soviet 
and world history in order to disclose “the world- 
historical significance of the Soviet Union,” and 
"the great advantages of the socialist over the 
capitalist system ” 

This ideological manifesto, with its nco- 
Stalinist overtones, heralded a new period of con¬ 


solidation in Soviet historiography. While the 
boundaries of permissible discussion were nar¬ 
rowed, they were at least set, and historians had 
their marching orders again. Since 1957 there have 
been at least two major reorganisations of the 
Voprosy Istorii board, the latea in 1960, but no 
explosion remotely comparable to the Voprosy 
Istorii scandal of 1956-57. Burdzhalov has dis¬ 
appeared from view, at least so far as the historical 
journals arc concerned, aifd it can be presumed 
that historians have drawn the appropriate con¬ 
clusions from the treatment accorded him. 

Y et it would be a mistake to dismiss 
present-day Soviet historiography as merely an 
atavistic throw-back to the Stalinist era and to fail 
to recognise such improvements in the state of 
the art as have taken place. Soviet historians, to 
be sure, continue to operate within the confines of 
Party directives, and in some fields, such as Party 
history, the effect of recent changes ha< been 
largely to substitute new myths for old. But his¬ 
torians who arc prepared to accept these limitations 
or who, indeed, may never even think of chal- 
Icnging them, have been provided with profes¬ 
sional opportunities which were not available in 
earlier Stalinist days. 

Recent trends in Soviet historiography make this 
clear. Perhaps the most important of these develop¬ 
ments is the opening of the Archives on a greatly 
enhirgcd scale to Soviet scholars who seek to 
acquaint themselves directly with documentary 
sources. As a by-product of this lifting of the veil, 
the publication of documents both on the Soviet 
and the prc-Sovici fteriod is by way of becoming a 
major Soviet historical industry. The energy which 
is being poured into this effort may suggest that 
it provides a relatively safe and congenial outlet 
for professional zeal, With archives open, venture¬ 
some scholars who write learned articles or mono¬ 
graphs based on documentary sources are in a 
position to add a dimension of concreteness to their 
studies in refreshing contrast to the pallid abstrac¬ 
tions of earlier days. There are, of course, serious 
hazards which persist. Subjects and periods vary 
in their degree of sensitivity, and there are always 
difficult problems in deciding which documents 
to publish and which to omit, what evidence to 
cite and what had better be ignored. 

A SECOND IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT is thc break¬ 
down in thc isolation of thc Soviet community of 
historians, thc widening of international contacts, 
and the enlarged access which Soviet scholars now 
have to foreign “bourgeois” as well as “progres¬ 
sive” literature in their special fields. This expres¬ 
sion of confidence on thc part of the regime is not 
without its price. Soviet scholars arc expected to 
demonstrate their loyalty to thc cause they serve 
by unmasking “bourgeois falsifiers of history” and 
by proving the superiority of the Marxist-l^ninist 
world view. But things are not always as simple 
as they seem, and sometimes even thc require¬ 
ments of combat arc honoured in the breach. The 
increasingly lengthy reviews of “bourgeois” his¬ 
torical literature which appear in the Soviet learned 
journals arc not precisely distinguished for their 
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scholarly objecdvity^ but their authors sometimes 
communicate more than the authorities might wish, 
and their readers find in them more than the 
authors intend. 

There is reason to believe that some Soviet his¬ 
torians, at least, svc not ungrateful for the stimu¬ 
lation derived from reading the works of the 
••enemy," and that they eagerly welcome the trips 
abroad which enable them, not merely to tilt 
lances, but clink glasses and even on occasion 
e.\changc ideas with their ideological foes. 

Other developments which deserve to be noted 
are the expanding parameters of Soviet historio¬ 
graphy and the proliferation of new journals which 
reflect these broadening concerns. In the aftermath 
of the Voprosy Istorii scandal, three new central 
journals were created: Istoria SSSR, devoted to 
domestic history; Novaya i noveishaya istoria, 
focusing on foreign policy and international affairs; 
and Voprosy Istorii KPSS, which as its name im¬ 
plies, is concerned with the Party itself. These 
have been supplemented by others, too numerous 
to list, dealing with special periods, particular 
sectors of life such as the military, and with the 
history of the national republics. The expansion 
of interest in Asia, Africa, and Latin America has 
been reflected in the establishment of new insti¬ 
tutes, new journals, and the publication of a wide 
variety of specialised monographs and general his¬ 
tories. Books and articles on the history of the 
.so-called people’s democracies, as well as of the 
capitalist countries, have multiplied greatly in 
number. Foreign affairs have also been attracting 
increasing attention with the publication of numer¬ 
ous collections of documents, and the scheduled 
appearance of a new five-volume edition of ‘‘The 
History of Diplom.icy.” Also projected arc an 
eleven-volume History of the U.S.S.R., a twelve- 
volume Soviet Historical F.ncyclop.Tdia, a History 
of Russian Art, a History of Russian Culture, and 
a multi-volume Party History. There arc extensive 
plans for the re-publication of the “best” works 
of such pre-revolutionary historians as Klyuchevsky, 
Solovyov, and Tatishchev. The impression con¬ 
veyed is of a rash of activity, of expanding oppor¬ 
tunities for the historical guild to engage in the 
practice of their craft. 

I T M A V BE, as the editors of Voprosy Istorii 
have recently claimed, that Soviet historical 
science is at a new stage of development. Yet, as 
the same editors note, ‘‘Of course the scope and 
level of research on the history of Soviet society 
arc not yet up to the demands of the times or the 
growing requirements of the Soviet reader. We 
have few fundamental research works on the his¬ 
tory of Soviet society. Scholars should be bolder in 
tackling contemporary problems.” In March i960 
the Divisions of Historical Science of the Academy 
of Sciences held a conference on the historiography 
of Socialist and Communist construction in the 
U.S.S.R., at which similar sentiments were voiced. 

The basic mass of our literature up to this time 
does not extend beyond the boundaries of the 
Great October Revolution, the Civil War, the re¬ 


vival of the national economy (1921-15), and the 

first Five Year Plan. The ensuing stages in the 

life of Soviet society arc studied more weakly. 

Soviet historians by their own admission are not 
yet in a position to cast much light on recent 
changes in Soviet life. 

At the same time they have begun to make sub¬ 
stantial contributions towards an understanding of 
some aspects of the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 
and the earlier periods of Soviet rule. Perhaps 
the most impressive progress has been evident in 
the publication of archival material. One thinks 
in this connection of the huge collection of docu¬ 
ments on 1905 and 1917, on the re-publication of 
the protocols of the Party Central Committee 
meetings of 1917 and 1918, and the proceedings of 
the Seventh Parly Conference and Sixth Party Con¬ 
gress of 1917, of the compilation which appeared 
in Voprosy Istorii KPSS in Nos. 2 and 3, 1958, 
with its great mass of detailed information on the 
state of local Party organisation in 1917, of the 
“Correspondence of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party (Bolsheviks) with Local Party 
Org.inisations,” of the “Decrees of the Soviet 
Regime,” the collection on ‘•Nationalisation of 
Industry in the U S S.R.,” the documents on “The 
Agrarian Policy of the Soviet Regime,” the collec¬ 
tion “From the History of the Cheka (1917-21),” 
and many others 

These documents, needless to .say, have to be 
utilised with care. liven when, as in the case of 
the stenographic reports of Party Congresses, the 
texts have not been tampered with, the annotations 
frequently convey a completely distorted view of 
events. To re.id the biographic material on Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Bukharin which is 
appended to the recent (1958) re-published Protocols 
of the Sixth Parly Congress is to sense the distance 
which Khrushchev’s court historians have still to 
travel before they make contact with the truth. 
Documents, of course, can be and have been 
bowdlcriscd, and inconvenient ones arc excluded 
from public view. But with all these caveats, we 
must remain grateful for such archival materials as 
Soviet historians have been permitted to release. 
Not the least of the reasons is that they occasion¬ 
ally tell a story that not even the most ingenious 
omissions nr annotations can conceal. 

Less useful than the documents, but still not 
without real value, is the increasing flow of articles 
and .monographs based on archival research. A 
goodly number dealing with the pre-Soviet period 
make use of much fresh material, and though the 
interpretations tend to follow Marxist-Leninist 
stereotypes, interesting questions are sometimes 
raised. Even in the sensitive area of the precursors 
of Bolshevism, some substantial work has been 
accomplished, and, though one of the best of 
the monographs: Z. Polevoy’s Origins of Marxism 
in Russia between 188] and 189^ (published in 
1959), was attacked by Pravda for its “objectivist 
spirit” and its “departures from the Leninist prin¬ 
ciple of Partiinost," it received respectful reviews 
elsewhere and apparently remains on sale. 
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T he mono^aphs and articles dcalii^ with the 
Soviet period present a more diracult prob¬ 
lem. Some of them provide a wealth of factual 
data, but they arc carefully selected and winnowed, 
and the omissions arc at least as significant as the 
new material which they make available. Within 
the limits of this article it is impossible to pro¬ 
vide a comprehensive review of all of them, and a 
few examples will h.ivc to suffice. 

Isioria SSSK (No. 6, 11)58) contains an article by 
V. K. MedveiJev eiuiiled ‘The Liquidation of the 
Kulaks in the Lower Volga Territory.” Its general 
thesis is a familiar one. It was necessary to liquidate 
the Kulaks as a class Itccause they sabotaged the 
grain collection campaigns and stood in the way of 
collectivisation The decision to liquidate the Kulaks 
enjoyed the overwhelming support of the poor 
and middle peasants, as well as the landless 
labourers. Once the Kulaks had been eliminated, 
the l(oll{oz movement was launched on a trium¬ 
phant course. 

The value of the article, of course, docs not lie 
in the reiteration of these well-worn and dubious 
propositions, but in the rich detail which it pro¬ 
vides on the actu.il measures taken to rid the 
territory of its Kulak clement It distinguishes at 
least two phases in the campaign against the 
Kulaks: first, the measures taken against Kulaks who 
opposed the grain collection campaign, and, second, 
the full-scale attack on the Kulaks which followed 
Stalin’s call at the beginning of 1930 to liquidate 
the Kulak as a class. In the first phase of the 
campaign, the severity of which has sometimes 
been overlooked, the author cites data in the 
archives indicating that 3,100 Kulaks were exiled 
in one district alone, and that the organ of the GPU 
“uncovered” and “liquidated” 32 counter-revolu¬ 
tionary organi.s;itions and 191 Kulak groups with 
about 3,000 participants in the territory as a whole. 

The second phase of the campaign is described 
in detail, including its organisation, arrangements 
for registering Kulak property, and the classifica¬ 
tion of Kulaks into four groups according to the 
degree of danger which they presented to the 
Soviet regime. The most dangerous were “isolated” 
and dispatched to "Konts lagers"; the harsh phrase, 
concentration camp, is used without euphemism 
or softening. The second group was exiled "to the 
northern raions, Siberia, and Kazakstan.” The 
third category was divested of its land and trans¬ 
ferred to less favourable parts of the territory, 
while the fourth group was permitted to remain 
in place. Again figures arc cited for each category, 
though they arc not complete. As if aware that 
all this might leave a bao taste, the author adds 
one touch to remind the reader that the Soviet 
government was humane. It seems that all the 
wagons in which Kulaks were sent into exile "had 
heat.” The author even goes on to admit that 
there were “excesses,” that middle peasants were 
wrongly classified as Kulaks because they opposed 
collectivisation, but he also asserts that such actions 
were in no sense typical, and that most of the 
“excesses" were corrected. 

As ONE WHO HAS WORKED through similar material 
in the Smolensk archive, I think I can testify that 


there is much in this article which is recognisably 
authentic. But even more striking arc its omissions 
and the way in which material has been arranged 
to fit a preconceived scheme. One looks in vain for 
citations to the wealth of GPU reports which 
te,stify to the massive opposition -which collectivisa¬ 
tion evoked, and one marvels at the capacity of 
the author to twist the facts which he does use 
to the purposes which he serves. 

There remains only the melancholy reflection 
that, having dipped into the Archives, our author 
may not be unconscious of what he has left out. 

L et me turn to a second example, an article 
r by F. M. Vaganov on “The Rout of the Right 
Deviation in the VKP(b) (1928-1930),” which 
appeared in Voprosy Istorii KPSS (No. 4, i960). 

The article holds out special interest because the 
activities of the Right Wmg Opposition, in con¬ 
trast to the Left, have been poorly documented, 
and the author, as his citations reveal, has been 
able to draw on the Central Party Archive. Again, 
as one might expect, the basic political line of the 
article follows a well-worn groove. The article 
begins and ends with citations from Khrushchev 
condemning the Right Wingers and elaborates the 
usual indictment that they broke with Leninism, 
threatened the unity of the Party, hindered in¬ 
dustrialisation, and sympathised with the Kulaks. 
But scattered through the article are documentary 
citations which throw some fresh light on the 
Party history of the period There is an intriguing 
reference to the purge of Pravda in late 1928 which 
resulted in the ousting of Bukharin and his chief 
supporters and their replacement by E M. Yaro¬ 
slavsky and M. A. Savciyov as Stalin’s represen¬ 
tatives on the editorial board. There is an extended 
discussion of the struggle for the control of the 
Moscow Party organisation, where Uglanov, the 
first secretary and a number of his raikom secre¬ 
taries, threw in their lot with the Right. The 
author goes out of his way to demonstrate, with 
quotations from speeches, that both Voroshilov and 
Kalinin, who have often been alleged to have 
sympathised with the Right Wingers, actually gave 
strong support to Stalin at the April 1929 plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control 
Commission Mr. Vaganov’s version is, of course, 
far from being the whole story, but the titbits 
which he throws out help to round out the tale. 

Similar articles could be cited by the dozen. 
What distinguishes them all is a basic orthodoxy 
of line combined with more richly elaborated 
detail and the appearance, at least, of a scholarly 
apparatus Yet it should also be pointed out that the 
impact of this research has yet to be felt at the text¬ 
book level. Even the most recent elementary his¬ 
tories of the Soviet period retain a schematic and 
stereotyped quality which rarely goes beyond 
summaries of statistic|^ of progress and of the con¬ 
tents of important Government and Party decrees. 

T here remains to be considered how those 
charged by the Party with responsibility for 
work on the historical front appraise the current 
state of Soviet historiography. One catches in the 
journals from time to time warnings that history 
must not be allowed to degenerate into “factology/* 
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and that the propagation of Marxism-Leninism 
must take precedence over the professional pre¬ 
occupation with fact-finding. The January 9, i960, 
decree of the Party Central Committee "On the 
Tasks of Parly Propaganda in Present-Day Con¬ 
ditions” is even more explicit: 

The Party Central Committee, while noting 
the great importance and positive role of the 
social sciences and their pcr.sonnci in working 
out and popularising Marxist-Leninist theory 
and in the ideological education of the Soviet 
people, at the same time considers that many 
shortcomings in the content of Party propaganda 
are due to a certain lag of workers in the social 
sciences behind the practice of Communist con¬ 
struction and the tasks of ideological work. 
Many economists, philosophers, historians, and 
other scholarly personnel have not overcome 
elements of dogmatism, do not have a Ixtld and 
creative approach to life and to the experience 
of the masses’ struggle, are poorly elaborating 
timely theoretical and practical questions and arc 
often held in the toils of outdated and fruitless 
problems. 

Again, as so often before, historians are called 
upon to abandon their flight from the contem¬ 
porary and to address themselves to present-day 
problems. 

The response of historians to such calls has thus 
far been wary. Historians everywhere, by the 
nature of their profession, feel a primary obliga¬ 
tion to illuminate the past, and in the Soviet 
Union in particular, the history of the Soviet 
|ieriod has always presented very special political 
hazards Since Stalin’s death, these hazards, in a 
sheer physical sense, have declined substantially, 
but, as the Voprosy Istorii scandal made only too 
clear, the reinterpretation of the recent past is 
strewn with hidden land-mines, and the unwary 
and adventurous may easily fall afoul of them. The 
large-scale opening of the Archives since 1956 has 
made work in the Soviet period more profcs.sionaIly 
attractive, but one measure of the caution which 
such work inspires is the very considerable concen¬ 
tration of energy on the publication of documents. 
The monographs and articles which have appeared 
since 1956 make use of archival material on a much 
larger scale than previously, but the material itself 
is fitted into a political pattern dictated by the 
current needs of the Party leadership. 

The Twenty-second Party Congress with its 
dramatic documentation of Stalin’s crimes and of 
the involvement of Molotov, Malenkov, Kagano¬ 
vich, and Voroshilov in them provides new march¬ 
ing orders for the hi.storians. They arc now free 
to do justice to such victims of Stalin’s purges 
as were freshly rehabilitated at the Congress. But 
they must still steer warily in dealing with such 
historically important personages as Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Tomsky, Rykov, 
^d other leading members of the Left and Right 
pppnsition of the ’twenties, who were not 
rehabilitated at the Congress, They will, of course, 
ignore completely the role which 
Khrushchev, Miktwan, Shvernik, Kuusinen, and 
other members of the present Party leadership 


played in the Great Purge, except perhaps to 
intimate that they were powerless to oppose 
•’excesses” of which they disapproved. The his¬ 
torians will be encouraged to compensate for these 
omissions by centring their fire on Stalin and the 
anti-party group, and, if the archives of the KGB 
arc even partially opened to them, they will have 
a gruesome, if still incomplete, talc to tell. But 
one prediction can be safely made. With memories 
of what happened to Burdzhalov and Voprosy 
Utorii after the Twentieth Congress still fresh, 
there arc unlikely to be many among them who 
will interpret the new upsurge of de-Stalinisation 
at the Congress as a signal mr the indulgence of 
that kind of free-ranging curiosity which could 
lead to a thoroughgoing and objective reconstruc¬ 
tion of the history of the Soviet period. 

What of the historians themselves as they strive 
to reconcile Party requirements to fictionalise the 
past and engage in myth-making with the pro¬ 
fessional need to write hi-story as it happened, no 
matter what the price? 

On this we can only speculate and perhaps raise 
a few questions. For some Soviet historians, the 
thoroughly indoctrinated and the fanatically com¬ 
mitted, the dilemma stated may well tie unreal. 
For many of them the Party truth is the highest 
truth, and the task as they conceive it is to impose 
a vision of the future on the imperfections of the 
past and present. Other Soviet historians may 
well find the problem more complex, but not in¬ 
soluble. The capacity of the human mind to sustain 
contradictions and live with paradoxes should never 
be underestimated, all the more when one lives in 
a society which offers no ready alternative. Yet for 
those who believe that the desire to know and tell 
the truth is deeply imbedded in the human con¬ 
sciousness, there is comfort to be derived from what 
happened in Voprosy Istoni in 1956 when the 
bonds were loosened. 

It would be easy to dismiss the .significance of 
the Burdzhalov incident by pointing out that 
Burdzhalov’s record under Stalin could not be dis¬ 
tinguished from that of any other Party hack, and 
diat his “bravery” in 1956 consisted in doing 
exactly what was expected of him. It is not so easy 
to explain why he and others persisted in their course 
after authoritative Party disapproval had been 
sharply expressed. F.ven if one posits the existence 
of some highly-placed protector who provided 
encouragement, the fact remains that the decision 
was a risky one, as the subsequent repudiation of 
Burdzhalov made only too clear. 

Since 1957 the Burozhalovs and their ilk have 
been driven underground or have made their 
compromises with necessity. But one cannot help 
wondering whether they will not rise again from 
among the new generation of “archive rats” and 
from those exposed to the infections of foreign 
bourgeois and even pre-revolutionary non-Marxist 
historians. Or h.ive Soviet historians become so 
thoroughly conditioned by their time and place that 
they will henceforth find only what they are taught 
to believe and no longer believe what they find? 

Merle Fainsod 



LETTERS 


Rimbaud 

We coui.n not read without amazement and in¬ 
dignation, in the November issue of Encounter, 
what is announced on the front page as poems 
FROM RIMBAUD 311(1 tnsidc aS POEMS BY RIMBAUD, 
Rolicrt I.owell lieing apparently their ... translator. 

This collection of blunders, elementary miscon¬ 
structions, mistakes of all kinds—this insane 
slaughter of rhythms, images, and meanings, is 
past criticism. It is neither translation, nor inter- 

C retation, nor even a "version” inspired at least 
y the text. It looks rather like a ludicrously bad 
deciphering, based on a very poor knowledge of the 
French langtiage. Here are only a very few of the 
mistakes, picked at random in The poet at seven 
(page 6 of your issue): 

IJdme de son enfant livrde atix repugnances 
liecomcs: 

With turmoil, his soul returned to its vomit 
meaning exactly the reverse of the French verse. 

Sous des habits puant la foire et tout vieillots 
is rendered by: 

Under rags stuc\ with diarrhoea 

Really awful! From the two meanings of foire, 
Robert Lowell has chosen the wrong one; "flux de 
ventre" (says Littrd), the other being, of course: 
"fdte populatre, f(ermesse." 

Further on, we find: 

... life in the Sahara 
where ravished Liberty had fled 
for: 

... /a vie 

Du grand dSsert, ou luit la Uberti ravie 

luit having been flatly read as futt, le grand dSsert, 
on the other hand, being identified as the Sahara, 
which makes rather surprising the apparition of 
buffaloes in the next line (a gift from the Boston 
zool). 

Then we have illustrated weeklies, rotogravures 
of naked, red Hawaiian girls dancing, for: 

... journaux illustris oii, rouge, il regardait 
Des Espagnoles rire et des Italiennes, 

—a transposition simply idiotic. 

Further on, we come on: 

a Bible pocked with cabbage-green mould 
for: 

une Bible i la tranche vert-chou. 

Madame Rimbaud’s green-edge Bible pocked with 
mould 1 ... 

And The poet at seven is not the worst piece in 
this strange selection from Rimbaud. The drunken 
boat keeps next to nothing from the original 
Bateau ivre. Reduced without warning from 35 


stanzas to 15, there is not one imam which is not 
distorted, grotesquely misunderstood. For instance: 

Et les pfninsules dimarries 
N’ont pas subi tohu-bohu plus triomphant 
becomes: 


These floating river-villages 
Had never heard a more triumphant shout. 

Any reader, even with a moderate knowledge of 
French, will reali.se, if he* cares to compare Mr. 
Lowell’s production with the original, what a 
havoc Mr. Lowell has made, going through Rim¬ 
baud like one of his Saharan buffaloes. It seems 
to us most puzzling that Encounter felt no objec¬ 
tion to publishing this hojiclcss trash 


Paris 


Dominkjue Aury, Pierre Leyris, 
Henri Thomas 


I WANT to offer Aury, Leyris, and Thomas two 
an.swers. The fir.st has to do with Rimbaud’s literal 
meaning, the .second with my attempt to turn his 
French poems into English poems. 

I know perfectly well what Rimbaud means. 
Exact prose translations arc .very useful. There 
should be accurate scholarly editions of the great 
modern European poets with literal translations 
and footnotes. Such editions would replace the in¬ 
numerable slap-dash free renderings which arc 
neither informative nor good poetry on their own. 

This isn’t what I was trying to do. Robert Frost 
says that poetry can’t be translated. To make some¬ 
thing that is poetry in another language into some¬ 
thing that is poetry in one’s own language is 
impo.ssible unless one is a poet. My method is 
nothing new; the example I had in mind when I 
was working on Rimbaud was Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
versions of Petrarch. Whether I have succeeded or 
not cannot be demonstrated by line by line com¬ 
parisons. In my “buffalo” passage I was trying to 
build up a melange of exotic places, not just one 
place. In my “cabbage-green mould” I was trying 
to give a sordid, rather Dickensian setting I object 
to Aury, Lcyri.s, and Thomas’s hysterical foaming. 
Their ability to judge English poetry is probably 
on a par with my French scholarship Their letter 
has about as little to do with my intentions as the 
notes of a Brazilian geographer would have had 
to Rimbaud’s. 

Robert Lowell 

New York City 


Rya Ehrenburg 

I Hou> no brief for Ilya Ehrenburg and do not 
wish to deny the obvious fact that he licked Stalin’s 
boots for many yeaft. However, Mr. Fyvcl is 
simply wrong on a number of points, no doubt 
with the best intentions. Taking these points in 
the order in which he made them [Encounter, 
December 1 : 

/. Mr. Fyvcl reproaches Ehrenburg with omit¬ 
ting Bukharin’s name from his autobiography, in 
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the context of juvenile revolutionary activity. But 
this is not so, he docs mention him in his auto¬ 
biography, and in just this context (see Novy Mir, 
August i960, page 43). 

2. Mr. Fyvcl makes Ehrenburg’s “legal” de¬ 
parture from Russia in 1921 appear sinister, the 
more so as he left with his wife at a time when, 
so Mr. Fyvcl alleges, wives were kept behind as 
hostages. This only shows that he is quite un¬ 
acquainted with the situation at this period. Quite 
a few unreliable intellectuals were allowed out 
in these early years. Even some dissident politicians, 
notably Mensheviks, were given facilities to leave 
legally, with their wives. I particularly remember 
this because my parents were among them, accom¬ 
panied by a child, me. Mr. Fyvcl has projected the 
Stalin terror atmosphere back to 1921, and so puts 
Ehrenburg’s journey in the wrong connotation. 
Incidentally, why on earth docs he doubt Ehrcn- 
burg's story about the way he was treated by the 
French police when he arrived there? True, the 
French were accustomed to Russian refugees, but 
these did not, like Ehrenburg, carry a Soviet 
passport I 

j. Mr. Fyvel is obviously unaware of the fact 
that Ehrenburg’s failure to publish anything anti- 
Na'/.i when he returned to Russia after the fall 
of Paris was bitterly criticised —hy FJirenhiirg him¬ 
self, in a recent number of Ogonyol^. He attacked 
the censorship for cutting out all his (and others’) 
anti-Fascist statements in 1940-41. This could well 
have been the case. In judging what a man writes, 
and, more imjwrtant, docs not write, the fact of 
censorship should not be overlooked, surely. 

4. Mr. Fyvcl reproaches him with not writing 
.about B.ibel's fate until 1961. He must be unaware 
of the fact that the first collection of Babel’s 
works published after Stalin’s death, I think in 
1956, contained a preface by Ehrenburg which 
raised his work and clearly said what his fate 
ad been. 

I would also have thought that even an ex¬ 
bootlicker is entitled to more credit than Mr. Fyvcl 
has given him for his efforts since 1953 to enlarge 
the area of literary freedom in Russia. 

A. Nove 

London School of Economics 


retrospective attempt to justify these as well, but, 
alas, here the explanation is least convincing. After 
all, Ehrenburg wrote these articles soft-pedalling 
the Nazi occupation of France not unoer com¬ 
pulsion in a Moscow office, but from outside, from 
the West, when presumably other choices were 
still o|)en to him. But to make my purpose quite 
plain to Mr. Nove, this was not to attack Ehren- 
burg—I have no doubt that he was always a con¬ 
sciously Jewish writer—but to illuminate the 
tragic and paradoxical plight in which Stalinism 
had placed him. 

(d) Mr. Nove builds up an artificial point of 
syntax. J mentioned Babel because the actual quota¬ 
tion from Ehrenburg linked him with Markish, 
but the preceding p.iragraphs made it perfectly 
clear that I was not discussing Babel or anyone 
else purged in 1938, but Ehrenburg’s enforced 
silence alx)ut Stalin's arrests of Markish and other 
Jewish writers many years later, after the war. 

As for Mr Nove’s concluding paragraph, I agree 
that in talking about a writer caught behind the 
Iron Curtain one should lean backwards in his 
favour. I think I did so Mr Nove, while calling 
Ehrenburg an “cx-booilicker”—his utterly in¬ 
appropriate epithet, not mine—wants to lean sdll 
further. That is a matter of inclination 

T. R. FrvEi, 

London 


“ Egad” 

If only to give credit where credit is seldom given, 
may I be permitted to point out Professor Arnold 
Toynbee’s erroneous ascription to Tennyson, in 
the January Encountfr (p 8), of the celebrated 
remark, “By God, you had better!”, to the lady 
who told him th.« she accepted the Universe? 
Although there arc several versions of this incident, 
all agree that the lady was Margaret Fuller and 
that the remark, cast in somewhat politer form 
("Gad, madam, you'd better!” or "Egad, you’d 
betterl"), was made by Thomas Carlyle. 

Caelisle Moore 

London 


Mr. Nove is correct in one of his instances of 
criticism and misleading elsewhere: 

(a) True, the reference to Bukharin is there. 

(b) Mr. Nove is being needlessly naive. I also 
know, since this includes personal acquaintances, 
that other people in 1921 also got out of the Soviet 
Union on Soviet passports, as Mr. Nove’s parents 
did. However, my reference was to Ehrenburg’s 
unique ability to travel in and out of the .Soviet 
Union on such a passport for twenty years, purges 
and all. I take it that Mr. Nove docs not suggest 
that his parents did so, so that the rest of his 
reminiscences and surmises are beside the point. 

(c) If Mr. Nove will look again, he will see 
that I referred not to what Ehrenburg wrote after 
his return to Russia from Paris, but to his 
despatches from Paris. 1 was aware of Ehrenburg’s 


Book Trade 

Mr. MacInnes’s “Wild Glance ..deserves more 
than the answers to specific details, which he 

rightly admits could be rn.ide_To move the 

matter into a new context, it is necessary to see 
that the key to the future is, or can be, in the 
public libraries. These are already the major factor 
in the publication of new novels (sec Alan White’s 
memo, to the Society of Authors, showing that 
public library purchases arc the guarantors of first 
novels selling alxiut 3,000 copies). And if their 
present ^5,000,000 per annum were doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled ... the effects on the trade 
would be far more revolutionary than MacInnes’s 
gimmicks. Moreover, they could, if the legislation 
proposed in the Roberts Report of 1959 were put 
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through, guarantee not only a market and an 
expanding one at that, but continued and extend¬ 
ing freedom of expression for writers. 

John Gillakd Watson 

Oxford 

I LIKE Colin Macinnes’s built-in title disclaimer. 
But his article ( Encounter, January] is worse than 
wild: it is woolly, weird, and whacky. And 
gloriously off-bcam. Docs he equate Cecil Gee with 
Bumpus, Marks & Spencers with High Hill, or 
Doug Dobell with any of the superb new book¬ 
shops that appeared in 1961.? No; nor, on the 
other hand, does he remember the thousands of 
drab dra[)crics, tatty mcn's-wcar shops, and second- 
rate Disc Dive-ins that still make up the majority 
of retail outlets in those three lines. On top of 
all this, when you give him a “chain bookshop" 
that is as alive, as smart, and as contemporary as 
any branch of M. Sc S., he complains that they 
sell other things as well as books, leaving me to 
wonder what pure cultural motive underlies the 
drafiery stores’ merchandising. 

Having started with this superb piece of illogical 
reasoning, Macinnes plunges deeper. Everyone will 
buy pajierbacks up to 6s., he cries, and everyone 
could be persuaded to buy bound books at three or 
four times that price. Come again, Mr. Macinnes I 
I have a small, non-drab, non-diill, dehnitely cul¬ 
tural (whatever that means) bookshop. It is stocked 
with a lot of enthusiasm, three people who believe 
that books can and must be sold and a modest 
display of the new and the enduring. For a year 
we stared at a Ixiund copy of World Events pub¬ 
lished by Longmans at los. but failed to sell it, 
although every school library should have taken it. 
Then it came out in Penguins The price remained 
the same; only the binding changed. We sold six 
copies. 

Paperbacks sell widely because their synonym is 
“cheap." The egghead variety arc cheerfully bought 
at prices ranging from 8s. 6d. to £i by people who 
would never buy a bound book at 15s. My shop has 
a record department. We don’t just tolerate tecn- 
agers, we like them; and arc pleased that among 
them arc about a dozen who have been barred 
from a numlier of other record shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Wc ‘11 spend as much time on looking up 
the backing of an old Presley hit or the flip side of 
Helen Shapiro’s first record as we will in tracing 
an obscure tome for a local headmaster. But when 
it comes to books, the most they will ever lool{ at 
arc paperback horror stories, war btxiks (declining), 
and sundry sensational titles like Lady C. and 
lx>lita. And this remains true even if they have to 
spend half-an-hour in a shop half-full of bound 
books waiting to get into the record cubicle. 

Haying brought off a superb non sequitur in 
assuming that the marketing technique for paper¬ 
backs could easily be expanded to bound books, 
Colin Macinnes goes chasing after another—-the 
sleeve and the jacket. By implication he compares 
the best record-sleeves with the poorest book- 
jackets. But while there are dust-jackets as eye¬ 
catching as some of the sleeves for John Coltrane 
or Thelonious Monk, are there really dust-jackets 
as pompously dull as those for Klemperer's 


Beethoven series, or as appallingly drawn, designed, 
and coloured as the Salad Days LP.? Marek 
Zulawski’s jacket for my last novel has won spon¬ 
taneous praise from many of the teenagers who use 
our shop, but the nearest any of them have come 
to buying it is a promise to put their name down 
at the Public Library, 

When we come to Myinnes’s statements on 
Public Libraries, all is pure fantasy. Of course the 
bookshop has to face impossible competition: few 
people would buy a theatre ticket or an L.P. or 
even a Jaguar if they could always Ixirrow one for 
free But Ihiblic Libraries were founded in an age 
of hope and belief, belief that the spread of literary 
education was one of the most imjxirtant targets 
in social progress. It is possible that the time will 
come when they can no longer be justified except 
as reference libraries, when everyone can indeed 
afford to buy the book they want to read as well 
as the disc they want to hear. But that timt is not 
yet here. As T. R. Fyvcl points out in The 
Insecure Offenders, the working-class teenagers 
have the money; the grammar school, technical 
college, and university students are hard put to 
pay for visits to espresso bars, let alone buy books. 

A hat is a hat is a hat and ‘nearly all beer tastes 
—well, like beer. But the New English Bible, 
Five Go To Demon’s Roc^, and England, Half 
English really cannot be covered by the same adver¬ 
tising umbrella. Like Colin Macinnes, I do believe 
that we ought at least to try a national adver¬ 
tising campaign for books (“Make it a book this 
present," etc., etc.), but we can never hope to 
make the sort of appeal that hats, beer, or milk 
have achieved. Besides, even in the world of pop 
music, nearly 80 per cent of the trade is in the 
hands of two firms. There are hundreds of pub¬ 
lishers. W. A. R. Collins, Andr6 Dcutsch, and 
George Wcidenfcld are not necessarily more in¬ 
dividualistic than Sir Edward Lewis and Sir Joseph 
Lockwood. There arc just so many more of them. 

Colin Macinnes, like many another brilliant 
essayist, has become storm tossed on his own sea 
of words. But floating among them arc ideas that 
arc neither wild nor weird. Books should be adver¬ 
tised nationally; any angle, including the fashion¬ 
able, being used. The few remaining dull book¬ 
shops should be brightened, though it must not be 
forgotten that the teenagers arc not the only retail 
market. We ourselves have dozens of customers in 
the 25-50 age bracket who want a less brash 
selling approach—and shop. A. P. Herbert’s scheme 
(or a similar one) should be adopted at the earliest 
possible date. And book prices should be raised to 
a level at which the publisher gave a discount that 
allowed the bookseller to employ top-grade 
assistants and attractive premises. 

Emerging from Mr. Macinnes’s dowsing, I 
began to wonder wl^gther, after all, the man was 
hip or, to quote Norman Mailer, just “listening to 
the sound of his own voice and taking the mean¬ 
ing from there.” For C. S. Lewis (in An Expert- 
meat in Criticism) comes—I’m afraid—nearer the 
truth. 

The majority do not set much store by read¬ 
ing. They turn to it as a last recourse. They 
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ftfA* 

The ptrjormanee of Fidclio at the East Berlin 
State Opera lei to a spontaneous demonstration 
last night. The chorus of the prisoners, “Oh 
what joy to breathe free air..aroused tremen¬ 
dous applause by fhe East German audience. 
The applause was even greater when in the 
second act Florestan started his aria: "/ spo^e 
the truth openly and chains were my 

reward _" The orchestra had to interrupt the 

music and start again. the times 

Before / became a librarian I had a vision of 
myself ushering awed and humble visitors into 
the treasure-chamber. My only excuse is that 
I was very young and my vision at least was 
not ignoble. It was a little girl of seven who 
finally shattered it. She ask,ed me for a boob, f°*’ 
Mummy and a boob for Daddy. Wearily / said 
to her. “A thnller for Daddy?" She nodded. 
"And a love-story for Mummy?" She loobed 
up at me contemptuously. "No," she said, 
"she's married." THE LISTENER 

fUisaktiimiU* 

One element of the Elisabethville fighting is 
the closeness between battle and quiet. Victor 
Hugo wrote of a battle scene that in the street 
you could hear the iracb of gunfire while in a 
caff a blocb away you could hear the cracb of 
billiard balls on a pool table. Here it is the 
same. n.y. herald-tribune 

The Soviet press and radio and television broad¬ 
casts described the United States as convulsed 
by an anti-Communist campaign in which 
"Washington inquisitors" and "witch-hunters” 
were stalbing the liberal elements. As an 
example of hysteria, a letter was reprinted from 
a Miami newspaper protesting the staging of 
Chebhov’s The Cherry Orchard at Miami 
University. new yore times 

Mr. Khrushchev, after all, really is a revisionist; 
in theory as well as in practice he has systemati¬ 
cally dismantled a large part of Stalin's legacy. 
It would be surprising if his innovations had 
not disturbed at least some of those who used 
to regard Stalin as the fount of truth. Even 
in the Soviet Union there are poebets of dis¬ 
gruntled Stalinists who appear to regard Mr. 
Khrushchev as the Crostand of world com¬ 
munism. THE GUARDIAN 

Fmtnni 

The Queen and the Dube of Edinburgh this 
morning tended in "aiicient and loyal" Sierra 
Leone. With handsome men in long flowing 
robes and sequined caps, with beautiful women 
in turbans as light as air and winged tibe birds, 
with countless, tiny, half-nabed scampering 
children who play and shrieb by the roadside, 
with solemn schoolboys who loob at if they 
had come from a cathedral school, the town has 
a gaily, improbably, wholly beguiling Ronald 
firbanb air about it. the observer 


Verdi’s La Traviata has been banned in East 
Berlin. Communist censorship apparently tabes 
exception to the final-curtain ana: “Parigi, o 
cara, noi lasccrcmo ’’—meaning "Let us flee 
these walls, my dear." n.y. herald-tribune 

Although Bertrand Russell was sent to gaol 
for demonstrating in Trafalgar Square, he was 
heartened by the Inland Revenue's agreeing to 
regard the expense he incurred in the demon¬ 
stration as a legitimate business expense, since 
it stimulated the sale of his boobs. 

• SUNDAY TIMES 

“If that’s literature. I’ll eat it," said Leonard 
T. Kardy, the well-bnown literary epicure and, 
in hss spare time. State's Attorney for Mont¬ 
gomery County. Mr. Kardy's prospective repast 
was that controversial novel of Henry Miller's, 
Tropic of Cancer. He was summing up his case 
against a Bethesda boob-dealer who sold the 
novel, was convicted on Tuesday of violating 
Maryland’s obscenity law, and tvas sentenced 
by Judge fames H. Pugh to six months in the 
State House of Correction. Mr. Kardy went on 
to demonstrate his firm independence of taste 
by adding: "I don’t care what the authors say." 
He persuaded fudge Pugh to forbid testimony 
as to whether the boob is pornography or has 
literary merit by several authors brought into 
court as expert witnesses. Washington post 

T«/ Am 

The “ode to joy” was sung in English here 
to-night to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. An 
earlier decision to present the vocal parts of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in Schiller's 
original German was reversed in consideration 
of the mood in the country after the death 
sentence passed on Adolf Eichmann. 

NEW tore times 

The English language made a come-bacb this 
year. The President of the United States, for 
the first time in eight years, was heard to 
arrange a subject, verb, and object in proper 
order in a single sentente. new yore times 

Adm 

The Imam of Yemen's 6q-line poem hat upset 
President Nasser. In it the Imam gave advice 
to Arab leaders to refrain from recrimination 
and show a united front "at these difficult 
times." The poem called on Arab leaders to 
rid themselves of confusion "resulting from 
foreign ideologies designed to distract us from 
the right path of the Prophet Mohammed, the 
greatest ideologist of all times." daily mail 

Lu Anfilu 

Members of a local school board are considering 
a move to ban all Tartan boobs from juvenile 
libraries because of a complaint that Tartan 
and fane were unmarried when they lived in 
their tree-house. the guardian 
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abandon it with alacrity as soon as any altcrna- As a bookseller and publisher (I am manageress 

tive pastime turns up. It is kept for railway of The Economists’ Bookshop and a director of 

journeys, illnesses, otkl moments of reinforced Gerald Duckworth, Ltd.), 1 venture to suggest that 

solitude, or for the process called “reading there can hardly be any other trade or profession 

oneself to sleep." alxjut which so much uninformed nonsense has 

Martyn Gofp been said as the book trade. 

The Ibit, G. Kvergic 

Banstead, Surrey London 


Regina v. Penguin 


At the crux of John Sparrow’s argument, the 
legalistic precision with which he has devclu^K'd 
his case, step by step, taking nothing for granted, 
all of a sudden evaporates. lie spe.iks of "the 
detailed descriptions of sexual intercourse that fill 
so many" of Lody Chatterley’s pages, then goes on 
to a.ssert the "remarkable fact that, at a climax of 
the book,” Lawrence becomes “covert and oblique 
instead of being open and direct... relying on 
clues and suggestions in.stead of describing in plain 
and forthright language (as he docs elsewhere in 
the book) what actually happicncd." 

It might be supposed from all this that else¬ 
where in the book Lawrence gives the sort of 
richly detailed physical descriptions of sexual per¬ 
formances found in the erotic writings of, say, 
Cleland or Sadc or Ajwllinaire or Miller. The fact 
is that Lawrence nowhere speaks “in plain and 
forthright language" of the physiology and tech¬ 
nology of sex. The "detailed descriptions" he gives 
arc always of emotions and feelings. In the pa.ssage 
under discussion the method and style are no 
different from what they are in the other com- 

f arable passages. It is therefore absurd to charge 
awrcncc witn having “lost his nerve.” 

David Sylvester 

London 

Poor old Lawrence. Phoenix had risen from yet 
another conflagration: now he seems to be dis¬ 
integrating in the ashes of one fire more. Poor 
Lawrentians also. No one has a good word for 
them. Last year the Lady C. affair had been raked 
up again. It was discovered, to the surprise of 
many, that Lady C. complete, long published in 
America, had not yet been printed in England. 
The arguments of 1928 had to be re-hashed in 
terms of 1961; and then the whole thing seemed 
to be most satisfactorily and rather unexpectedly 
concluded in a famous victory for Lawrence at 
the hands of an enlightened jury. And now here 
we go again. Eminent don, after weeks of reading 
between the lines, wants to reveal, as a public 
duty, that in one of the passages in which Law¬ 
rence describes coition, he can be shown beyond 
reasonable doubt to be advocating “unnatural 
practices.” As Dame Rebecca West said, waiting 
tor two hours in the draughty hall of the Old 
Bailey before she was called to give evidence at 


the Chattcrlcy trial, “How could Lawrence do 
these things to us, and how like him.” 

During a long scries of sexual acts performed 
between two people in position C, one, says Mr. 
Sparrow dogmatically, was performed in position 
B. Never having been capable myself, I must 
wi.stfully admit, of any sexual performance out¬ 
side the most convcniional rouies, I have to 
acknowledge that I was never very clear about 
the passage in question but took it for granted 
that Lawrence was describing an act much simpler 
and less acrobatic. 

Indeed this essay can’t be ignored. The fact that 
the accusation “has nothing to do with literary 
merit"—official issue of the Chatterley case—is not 
sufficient reason to dismiss it. Mr. Sparrow is 
himself a lawyer—or was till he became Warden 
of All Souls, a position so exalted in the world of 
universities and education that we feel here is 
a voice surely above the battle, whose judgments 
will be unprejudiced. And indeed he starts with 
a demonstration of fair thinking towards Law¬ 
rence himself. His praise of Lawrence is well- 
worded, even eloquent. “As a writer and pro¬ 
ponent of sexual reform” he calls him “beyond 
question important.” Lawrence’s description of the 
sexual act and the sensations which accompany it 
“contain remarkable tours de force of imagination 
and poetical writing.” L.’s concern with sex “was 
the reverse of prurient or pornographic.” Nor 
docs Sparrow want to discuss whether or not any 
of these sexual acts “arc morally wrong." The 
answers to these questions arc irrelevant. Why 
then write at all? He gives us the answer. “A 
liking for honesty," he says, “and a loathing of 
humbug.” 

However, no one is perfect, and from time to 
time in this article certain wisps of prejudice are 
discernible. “It is not my purpose to criticise the 
trial,” says the writer, ana then he goes for it. 
We find later on that it is his opinion that Crown 
and Defence between them so bungled the case 
that a re-trial could reasonably be called for, this 
time perhaps with a different result. First he goes 
for the witnesses. Their crimes were more in the 
nature of failures of character and upbringing. 
They put themselves forward as experts, he says. 
Not quite true. In every case, witnesses were in 
fact invited, long before they knew that the date 
of the trial was imminent. Then Mr. Sparrow 
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calls them “experts” in quotes because he ques¬ 
tions thdr “expert" validity, citing as evidence 
the fact that one of the younger women “failed 
to get a First in English.” (Delightfully donnish 
valuation—Lawrence would have loved it.) They 
were guilty, Mr. Sparrow said, not of hypocrisy 
but humbug... “much of their evidence is irrele¬ 
vant and pathetic.” Didn’t any single one of them 
show a certain amount of courage, and an unusual 
ability to be coherent under circumstances of 
nightmare difficulty? Even taken out of context 
and in the cold light of Mr. Sparrow’s print—an 
ordeal for which spoken evidence was never in¬ 
tended—where is the humbug? In one passage 
only—when Mr. Sparrow, and not the witnesses, 
equates their use of the words “pure” and “sacred” 
not as they intended with the fundamental 
puritanism of Lawrence, hut with that totally 
opptised ethic of spirituality and uplift, which 
(as .farrow rightly says) aroused Lawrence’s ire 
so effectively. 

These inaccuracies are important in our examin¬ 
ation of Mr. Sparrow’s main thesis, because they 
suggest that he is an advocate of this kind—that he 
states an opinion as if it were a fact, and, on this 
Particular, bases sometimes irrelevant Generalisa¬ 
tion. He guesses that Lady C. has sold a lot of 
copies and puts this in such a way as to suggest 
that Sir Allen Lane owes'tus success as a publisher 
to the banned Iwoks deiiartmcnt. He implies that 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner is indifferent to, and may 
even by suppression of facts distort, the facts of a 
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case because his one aim is to satisfy the man who 
ays his fee. Lady C. is imperfect as a work of art, 
e says. True, but this opinion is used as a hint 
to discredit the Defence’s plea of literary merit, 
although everybody knows that Lawrence was one 
of those geniuses who never produced a perfect 
work of art in his life. 

So to the main theme. Here the trick of general¬ 
ising from the particular instance is hidden behind 
a painstaking anatomical enquiry, in which fore 
and aft arc carefully differentiated, w'ith Cellini 
quoted in the original Italian. But right at the 
start of his enquiry Mr. Sparrow slips into his 
gencrali.sation. “Lawrence weaves into his story 
not merely a defence but a panegyric of this prac¬ 
tice ... a necessary element in full sexual relation¬ 
ship.” Oh, that generalisation! It is the basic error 
of criticism to confuse the author with his char¬ 
acters. To say, as this article docs in effect, that 
Lawrence “is” Mellors, and docs what he does, is 
almost ludicrously false, to those who know Ijiw- 
rence and his work. Mellors and his actions arc 
the creations of Lawrence’s imagination. With this 
character, with this man and woman, in this situa¬ 
tion, the whole gamut of sex was run, and this 
includes the experience of pure sensuality. For 
them “this too must he accepted... .The shame 
must be taken away from this ux).” 

Poor Lawrence. Whether or not Mr. Sparrow is 
right in his interpretation of detail, all this means, 
alas, that the public image of Lawrence receives 
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another dose of falsification. As a Dylan Thomas 
character would say, he has become now almost 
irretrievably Lawrence the Sex. Yet only in Lady 
Chatterley and, perhaps. Rainbow, is sex the major 
theme, as the witnesses in the trial were to their 
distress prevented from pointing out. “No refer¬ 
ence to any other works 1" was the judge’s ruling, 
but it docs not apply to Mr. Sparrow; yet he might 
have made some reference to Lady Chatterley’s 
place in the evolution of the l.awrcncc canon, and 
he seems to suggest that this relatively unsuccessful 
novel IS the climax of liis thought and work. 
What the critics never mention is tliat in the poems 
and the novels .is a whole, sex is certainly not 
the predominating theme. One novel is dedicated 
to the theme of friendship, another to leadership, 
another to the spirit of place, another to God and 
religion—themes on which Lawrence is perhaps 
more efTcctisc. though less provocative. But here 
“Lawrence the Sex" turns up once more, though 
this time the new coat of paint on the label is 
rather a dingy one. Stephen Poitee 

Savtle Club, 

London 

I DO NOT know whether Goethe studied Cellini 
as carefully as Mr. Sparrow thinks Lawrence did, 
but if he will look into Goethe’s Venezianische 
Eptgrammr he will fin<i: 

Hub’ ich als Mitdchen Sie satt, dient Sie als 
Knabe mir nock.... 

Francois Bondy 

Paris 


From figures on a Grecian urn 
The cognoscenti can discern 
Precise organic situations. 

And hence improper sex relations. 

But can a soiil-stci{ Sparrow tell 
The orifice that leads to Hell? 

R. T. 

Cambridge 


The Snow Saga 


It is odd that Sir Charles Snow "almost fell off his 
chair" (Encounter, February) when he heard 
Earl Attlee say that when the decision was taken 
to drop the atomic Iximb no one had ever men¬ 
tioned the word “fall-out" to him. Because, if I 
remember correctly, fall-out is also not mentioned 
in The New Men. I wonder whether Sir Charles’ 
picture may indeed have been correct and that the 
scientists were more concerned with the size of 
the explosion than with fall-out. 

Michael Gordon 


London 


DONT LEAVE IT TO CHANCE 

The January and February issues of Encounter 
are both out of print. The February issue 
vanished from the bookstalls in a few days. We 
arc very sorry indeed that so many people have 
been disappointed, but we must repeat that a 
regular order is essential. Your newsagent can 
deliver Encounter to you each month, or you 
can take out a subscription (sec page i). 



GRIGORY BAKLANOV'S hard¬ 
hitting, plain-speaking novel of the 
war through a Russian soldier's eyes 
has provoked a salvo of praise. 16 s 
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Masterty\ outstanding*, exciting and 
convincing^, brings back the feet and 
even the smell of those days:*, done 
with that detached—seeming 
objectivity which distinguishes the 
best war writing. 

’Times, ’Spectator, ’Time & Tide, ’Dally 
Worker, ‘The Bookman. 
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Milovan Djilas 


War 


F lowing from West to East, a great river 
rolled into a greater river... it has 
always been this way, lesser rivers flow into 
greater. Around and about these rivers there 
have always been battles and wars and fron- 
tiers, for life courses through rivers and they 
divide or bring together various nations at 
various times. 

For three months a battle had raged by 
these great rivers. As the opposing sides were 
possessed of equal forces, neither was in a 
position to endanger the other; and the stale¬ 
mate was the more complete since winter 
had set in (a winter offensive requires more 
men and material), and the armies had dug 
themselves in along the banks, grouping 
their forces to annihilate each other in the 
Spring with the coming of warmer weather 
and the burgeoning of green. The front cut 
right through the great river—-but every river 
is indifferent to whether a front runs through 
it or not, and so it was here. How far the 
front stretched to the South or to the North¬ 
east where it came up against the other, 
greater river, and whether fighting was going 
on along its banks—these appeared to be 
things of no account. A strip of land barely 
thirty miles wide between two rivers had 
become a front with trenches and foxholes 
and every otlier kind of dug-out. But the 
strip of land was indifferent to whether or 
not it was so lacerated, and so were the fields 
and vineyards and villages and towns. 

But the people who lived by the hanks 
of the rivers were not indifferent, though 
they too were guiltless of the war that had 
come. There the earth and the sun were 


kind to human life, and men lived there. 
War as a struggle for mastery over men and 
the conditions under which they live cannot 
but embroil human life, wherever it appears 
on the scene-—it would have embroiled the 
lives of these people even if they had not 
lived there, for it would have caught up with 
them. 

In war there must always be at least two 
opposing armies (without them there would 
be no war), and each side strives to destroy 
everything that might be of value to the 
other. But can there be anything that is 
human, anything of the work of a man’s 
mind or hand, which cannot be a source of 
strength to an enemy? Thus the surest 
method of weakening him becomes to de¬ 
stroy everything that comes to hand. War 
has no mind, and it cannot tell what could 
or could not at any given moment be of value 
to the opposing side; for this reason, the 
wisest course of action in war becomes the 
destruction of absolutely everything—houses 
and cultivated plots,* bridges and museums, 
and naturally, first and foremost, human be¬ 
ings and their livelihood. 

In their withdrawal to the west the enemy 
destroyed all the bridges over the rivers, and 
all the boats, even the tiny flimsy ones that 
could hardly hold a pair of lovers (who would 
want to cling to each other and save each 
other). Nowhere near the front (nor far from 
it either, for the front was here today and 
was there tomorrow) did a single bridge re¬ 
main: not a ferry, not a raft. Even the boats 
and dinghies which the fishermen had hidden 
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from the withdrawing army were requis¬ 
itioned by the incoming army; this was not 
so much because they needed them as because 
they might be of use to the enemy, for infil¬ 
trating spies and saljoteurs, or in case they 
should come back. 

People must live, in war and in spite of 
war, and behind the front the local popula¬ 
tion tried to reopen tlic river traffic. But 
they had no resources and, intelligent as they 
were, they realised that any new boat would 
be confiscated. So their sole means of trans¬ 
port was the military motor ferry, for the 
army had to have communications across the 
river. After all, an army exists for the very 
purpose of possessing all that the enemy pos¬ 
sesses, all that he docs not possess, and all 
that he might possess. 

The soldiers on the ferry were good men 
—all soldiers arc good when they arc not 
soldiers (and even when they are soldiers, 
provided they arc not actually fighting), and 
they ferried the local population across the 
river free of charge. This they did with all 
the kindliness of men who belonged to the 
people of the land on which the war was 
being waged. If they did so only at times 
when the ferry was not needed by the army 
for the conduct of the war, this was quite 
understandable, since they were there and 
were doing what they were doing and were 
what they were, all because of the war. 

Enemy aircraft preferred to fly by day; so 
the ferry was in operation during the night 
for the army and usually during the day for 
the local population, who adapted them¬ 
selves to the situation. The people shunned 
the daylight hours and would assemble in the 
early evening (when there were no enemy 
aircraft in the skies and their own army 
had not yet started up their ferry service) or 
before dawn (when the enemy had not yet 
sent out their aircraft and their own army 
was no longer using the ferry). 

T he whole of that afternoon, which 
was overclouded, chilly, and damp, as 
many winter afternoons are, particularly in 
wartime, a wail of lament could be heard on 
the left bank of the river^—the side where 


the front was. There were some soldiers on 
the bank and three officers, a counter-intelli¬ 
gence major, a captain who was his assistant, 
and a lieutenant who was in charge of the 
ferry and responsible for transport across the 
river. They supposed that one of the peasants 
(for who but a peasant screams so loudly, 
stubbornly, frenziedly) was carrying home 
the body of a brother killed at the front, or 
perhaps it was a peasant woman with her 
son or husband. The officers had wanted to 
make the crossing with these poor creatures 
before dusk, but they had been forced to 
hide the ferry among the willows. Enemy 
reconnaissance planes had been darting out 
of the clouds every moment of the day, as if 
to enjoy their inspection of the river (alas, 
neither silver nor blue, hut only mud- 
coloured) and the naked black willows, sunk 
in a dark foul swamp that spread away to 
touch the foul-coloured sky. 

When hard grey clouds descended to the 
very surface of the water and dusk began to 
set in earlier than usual, the officers decided 
that there was no longer any danger from 
aircraft. The ferry was dragged creaking 
from the swamp. 

The wailing noise which had abated sud¬ 
denly broke out again, as though in expecta¬ 
tion that the engine would be shut off and 
the ferry withdrawn again. A crowd of 
peasants along with their cattle rushed 
aboard. An elderly man with several days’ 
growth of beard tried to coax his stubborn 
horses forward. He made the sort of grimaces 
that he might have m.ade in his own home, 
but somewhat more softly, more sadly, for 
there was a plain coffin on the cart, and on 
top of it lay an old peasant woman with a 
kerchief tied round her head covering her 
mouth and eyes. Her big-boned arm clutched 
the coffin as though she could not be parted 
from it. , 

"Come, come, it is a load of grief you 
arc carrying back to my empty house," said 
the peasant in a desperate voice, tugging at 
the reins, and the old woman, wailing and 
babbling in even greater distress, embraced 
the coffin with her other arm. 

The Captain was fair-haired, gaunt, and 



wiry. He could hardly have worn a different 
aspect, because the only imprtant thing 
about him was that he was a Captain. Almost 
angrily, he shouted at those who had already 
boarded the ferry, telling them to make room 
for Utc cart; then he jumped ashore, grabbed 
die reins, and tugged the horses towards the 
ferry: “You leave them to me, Grandpa! I 
grew up witli horses. Make way—you there!’’ 

The horses felt the strong, unyielding arm 
of the Captain and followed him, diough 
they pricked up their ears and tested the 
strength of the gangplank and its height 
above the ground with their hooves. The 
peasant thanked the C'aptain, and sang his 
praises and those of his whole army. The 
peasant woman did the same, if in the 
quieter and sadder tones of lament. The Cap¬ 
tain seemed embarrassed by all this gratitude. 
Rubbing his hands, as diough to get rid of 
the dirt (the reins had been greasy and 
muddy), he replied diffidently and modestly: 
“I'hat’s all right. Grandpa. It’s our duty to 
help people. That’s why we’re here. Now 
then—who is in that coffin.?’’ 

“Who?” replied the peasant, astonished, 
pained. “God help me in my grief—it’s my 
son, my only son. Two—I lost two earlier in 
the war. And now this one.” 

The Captain wished to say something to 
comfort him, but this might have amounted 
to the admission: “Yes, freedom is too ex¬ 
pensive.” He remained at a loss for words, 
or he felt that anything he might .say would 
be out of place in face of their bereavement. 
The woman was evidently the mother of the 
dead man. She had said nothing, had only 
sighed. Instead of the Captain, the lieutenant 
spoke. He came from the helm of the ferry. 
He was also fair-haired, but tall and with a 
moustache so pale and sparse that it only 
accentuated the boyishness of his face; and 
hr too could hardly have worn a different 
aspect, because the important thing about 
him was that he was a lieutenant. He said: 
“What can you expect?—War is war. People 
get killed every day. Sometimes we have 
more dead passengers than live ones.” 

A tall, elderly peasant with a suffering face 


turned to the father and said: “So that’s your 
son you’re bringing back from the front?” 

The peasant explained that he had gone to 
the front with his wife to visit his son, to 
bring him clean clothes and food. He had 
been in die wars himself, he knew a soldier’s 
needs. The day before the enemy had made 
a thrust, and, as bad luck would have it, the 
son, young and raw (he was not yet twenty) 
had becu struck by a shell. All his insides 
were torn out, and the parents did not reach 
him in time to hear his last wish. The old 
man was all the mure pathetic because he 
did not seem to lie referring to himself or to 
his wife. The mother concluded with a 
mournful cry: “No use of talking. A terrible 
tragedy. Back to an empty house for ever.” 

The tall peasant, his Adam’s apple bob¬ 
bing on his long throat, almost oblivious to 
what had been told him, said: “My son was 
killed too. A month ago. I didn’t bring him 
back. I let him lie with his comrades. But 
you—how did you get hold of a coffin so 
quickly up at the front? There’s no timber 
there, no carpenters, nothing.” 

The fatlier groaned. 'Then, as though he 
had not heard the question, he said: “I don’t 
know myself where we are taking him. A 
peasant’s foolishness—if we can give him a 
grave, that’s some comfort for us.” 

The Captain confirmed that others too 
were taking their dead away from the front, 
although they had no coffins. He said: “The 
Command of the People’s Army respects 
national customs, although the right thing 
would be for a soldier.to lie with .soldiers.” 

At that moment the ferry reached the 
shore. The horses started, and the Captain 
again took hold of the reins and led them 
forward. This time they went willingly, their 
hooves eager to tread on firm ground. 

T he road went parallel with an em¬ 
bankment along the river. The soldiers 
had cut and gravelled a pathway through 
mud and stagnant puddles from the landing- 
place to the road. On this short narrow path, 
ringed on cither side with slu.sh ploughed 
by the wheels of carts, the passengers began 
to line up in single file in readiness to show 
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their passes to the major, who had not yet 
come out of his little hut on the road. The 
Captain led the horses forward, ignoring the 
queue, and people stepped aside to make 
way, unwillingly, yet without protest, be¬ 
cause of a dead body that was being escorted 
by a military personage. But the thin peasant, 
the one whose son had been killed a month 
before, pushed forward and, shaking his stick 
in his right hand as though it were helping 
him in his haste, rushed towards the hut, 
taking no notice of anyone. When the lieu¬ 
tenant warned him to keep in the queue, he 
simply turned around and, still running, 
impatiently pointed at the hut with his stick: 
“I have urgent business in there.” 

A silence descended. There was only the 
sound of the cart creaking over the sand 
and feet squelching in the mud. The thin 
peasant had something important to com¬ 
municate to the major in the hut. 

And he made no secret of it. While the 
cart was being pulled up the embankment, 
the Major stood waiting for it. He gave a 
signal for it to turn aside. The peasant stood 
behind him, smiling quizzically and cun¬ 
ningly, hopping first on one foot, then on the 
other. 

“Yes, I heard it mvself,” he said trium¬ 
phantly. “There’s something alive inside that 
coffin. Now, Captain, you mustn’t be 
oflFended at my not teilinq; you—I was afraid 
the coffin might get pushed into the water. 

I waited till it was safely across, here where 
the higher authorities are. And don’t you be 
angry with me either,” he said, turning to 
the parents. “It’s one’s duty to report any¬ 
thing suspicious. War is war.” 

The parents stood speechless. The mother 
was the first to recover, and she began to 
accuse the peasant of malice, of falsehood. 
“Have some heart!” she entreated the Major. 
“Let us be to carry away our grief!” 

Emboldened by her cry for help, the father 
collected himself and also began to plead 
before the Major. But his manner was as 
stern and soldierly as it was pathetic: “Be 
kind-hearted, sir, comrade major! We are 
prents, he is our son, our village is a long 
way away.” 


The Major was swarthy and youthful- 
looking; his expression was quizzical rather 
than cold; and he could hardly have worn a 
different aspect because was a major. 
When he answered the peasant he seemed 
to be speaking not to^the man standing in 
front of him, but to someone not present, 
who, according to regulations, must be civilly 
addressed. He said: “We shall investigate the 
whole affair. There is a regulation for every- 
lliing. You have nothing to worry about.” 

Then he went up to the cart, knocked on 
the coffin with the knuckle of his forefinger, 
and told them to open it. 

The soldiers quickly untied the coffin and 
got it down without difficulty. The mother 
continued to lie on it, wailing softly: “It’s 
an evil day and an empty Jhousc I have.” 

But the soldiers had nothing with which 
to open the coffin, and this once again em¬ 
boldened the father to make his plea to the 
Major. “Don’t be cruel. Have some kindness 
in your heart.” 

The Major seemed not to be listening, nor 
could he, for he was examining the passen¬ 
gers’ passes. Nevertheless, he said to the 
father, or perhaps it was to one of the pas¬ 
sengers: “All right, all right. Everything’s 
going to be all right.” 

A lorry arrived, and the Major, holding 
someone’s pass in his hand, motioned it to 
stop. 

The Captain knew what to do without 
being told and asked the driver for pliers 
and a hammer. Gently he tried to move the 
mother from the coffin, but she remained, 
crouching there in silence, completely with¬ 
drawn, her fists pressed to her cheeks, be¬ 
moaning with even deeper despair her deso¬ 
late house and dark unhappy fate. 

The soldiers quickly opened the coffin, and 
the Major, who had finished examining 
passes, gave a signal for the lid to be lifted. 
Inside lay a clean-shaven, dark-haired young 
man. He was rolling his eyes, and he moved 
in an attempt to sit up, then burst into an 
embarrassed laugh, and remained on his 
back. 

“Is that your son?” asked the Major. 
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“Yes," replied the peasant. “My only son. 
The other two were killed. 

"A deserter from the front.?” asked the 
Major again. 

“No. 1 wanted" to save him,” replied the 
peasant calmly. “I wanted to keep my family 
going. What’s the use of my land, my house, 
the whole country for that matter, if my 
family is wiped out.” 

T he passengers stood still and stared 
inquisitively. But the Major ordered the 
soldiers to move them on, and they quickly 
dispersed in disorder at the point of the 
soldiers’ rifles. The lorry drove away as soon 
as the driver had got his tools back; evidently 
he had no interest in all these goings-on, or 
perhaps other matters were engaging his 
attention. The only person to remain was 
the thin peasant. No one pushed him away, 
and he stood there like one who had a right 
to remain. As though speaking to himself, he 
said; “And I was expecting a spy, or some¬ 
thing like that. I didn’t mean any harm, as 
God is my witness.” 

Crouching beside the coffin, the peasant 
woman began to brush the sweat-drcnchcd 
hair from her son’s forehead, crooning sooth¬ 
ing words: “Never mind, my darling boy, 
he’s a good man—and it’s our own people 
who are in charge here.” 

Plucking up his courage, the young man 
sat up in the coffin. But the Major signalled 
him to lie down again and, like one obeying 
an order, he fell back and lay rigid. 

"Captain, do your duty,” said the Major. 
The Captain whipped out a pistol, as 
though he had been waiting for the com¬ 
mand, and snapped a bullet into the breech. 
Without waiting for any orders, the lieu¬ 
tenant took the mother by the shoulders, but 
not roughly, and led her away from her son. 
Then he drew himself up and stepped back 
a few paces. In a similar manner, a soldier 
pushed out his rifle and thrust the father 
aside, next to the mother. 

Then the Captain stood astride the coffin 
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and fired a shot into the young man’s heart, 
with such speed and skill that, so it seemed, 
the explosion sounded before the muzzle had 
touched the young man’s breast or the dumb¬ 
founded parents had had time to realise what 
was happening. 

It would appear that the young man did 
not realise what was happening until the 
bullet had shattered his heart. He screamed, 
his body arched up, his head banged insen- 
sately against the boards, then .suddenly he 
slumped, as though he had been drained dry 
of everything. 

In an angry voice the Major said: “Take 
him away!” Then he added, quietly: “We 
are only doing our duty. We shall continue 
to do our duty.” 

The parents did not hear him. They threw 
themselves on their son in paroxysms of 
loud grief. 

The soldiers moved them away from the 
coffin by force, but not roughly. They care¬ 
fully replaced the coffin on the cart, not for¬ 
getting to tie it fast. They placed the lid 
beside the coffin: once again they had no 
tools, and the ferry had to leave almost im¬ 
mediately, for the military lorries were lining 
up along the road. 

As soon as the soldiers had completed their 
task, the horses moved on by themselves. 
The two parents hurried after the cart. And 
the thin peasant said to himself in astonish¬ 
ment: “How on earth did I come to think 
of that I” 

A KNOT OF WOOD had slipped out of the 
bottom of the coffiif, and blood flowed 
through it, dark and silent. The mother kept 
her hand on the coffin, whining incompre¬ 
hensible words, and the father groaned as 
he walked beside the horses, forgetting to 
coax them on. 

The lieutenant said: “These peasants are 
an interesting lot. They still moan about 
things just as much as they did before.” 

But no one seemed to hear him—they were 
all busy. 
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Preface 

HE Statement on Defence ig62, which has 
just been published by the British Govern¬ 
ment, is confused and indecisive: this is a great 
improvement on its previous statements on the 
subject. Earlier statements have laid down, 
sometimes with clarity, a disastrous military 
doctrine for Britain in particular, and by im¬ 
plication for the West in general. This year’s 
Statement at least blurs and confuses that 
doctrine and should to that extent be received 
with some relief. For when you are being 
marched resolutely towards disaster, you should 
be thankful if your guide pauses, looks round 
him in bewilderment and confesses that he is 
uncertain of the way. These—and these alone— 
are the reasons why we should congratulate 
the British defence authorities upon this latest 
product of their thinking. 

The great is.sue underlying Britain’s—and every¬ 
body cIsc’s—defence thinking today turns upon 
the relationship of nuclear and conventional 
forces. Until and unless that issue is resolved, no 
coherent estimate of what forces such a country 
as Britain requires, and consequently of the 
priorities within the necessarily finite total of her 
defence effort, is possible. It would be the reverse 
of the truth to say that tire new Defence State¬ 
ment lays down a workable doctrine on this 
matter. But what it docs do, I repeat, is to 
qualify and modify the preposterous doctrine 
which has hitherto been enunciated by the 
British Government. In order to gauge both the 
extent and the limitations of the change we 
may compare the relevant paragraphs of the 
1958 with the current Defence statements. Para¬ 
graph 12 of the 1958 Statement laid it down 
dial: 

The strategy of nato is based on the frank recog¬ 
nition that a full scale Soviet attack could not 
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be repelled without resort to a massive nuclear 
bombardment of the sources of power in Russia. 

This is clear, definite and disastrous. 

The 1962 Defence Statement, paragraph 8, 
reads, however, as follows: 

We must continue to make it clear to potential 
aggressors, however, that we should strike back 
with all the means that we judge appropriate, 
conventional or nuclear. If we had nothing but 
nuclear forces, this would not be credible. A 
balance must be maintained, therefore, between 
conventional and nuclear strength Neither cle¬ 
ment must be so small as to encourage an 
aggressor to seek a quick advantage, or to risk 
a provocative local incident escalating into a 
major war. 

This could mean anything or nothing. If we 
cannot claim that it is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, it docs, at any rate, refrain from taking a 
step in the wrong direction. 

However, in order to substantiate these criti¬ 
cisms of the British Government's successive 
Defence Policy Statements, it is necessary to 
discuss in detail the whole question of nato 
strategy; of the relation of conventional to 
nuclear forces and then the subsidiary relation of 
strategic nuclear forces and tactical nuclear 
forces. The whole of the rest of this article is 
devoted to doing so. The best point of entry 
into this tangled and difficult subject is, I think, 
to take up the discussion of limited war. 

Limited War 

T IS DENIED by two schooLs of thought 
that there can be anything in the nature of 
small or limited wars in the nuclear age. And 
this is curious. Fof in this strange new epoch, 
one of the very few things that we can say with 
certainty is that small or limited wars, which 
do not develop into world nuclear holocausts, 
can occur. For in the first fifteen years of the 
nuclear epoch a number of them have occurred. 
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The Korean war is no doubt the best-known 
example. The Korean war demonstrated that 
a war may be fairly large, involving several 
hundreds of thousands of men on each side, in¬ 
cluding the forces of one at least of the super 
powers, and that it may be prolonged—for three 
years in this case—and yet not become general. 
But the war in Indo-China is another example. 
So too, in rather a different way, are the second 
Arab-Israeli war and the Suez operation. More¬ 
over, it is important to remember that a short, 
but fierce limited war was being waged, almost 
simultaneously with tlic Israeli and Anglo- 
French operations of 1956, by Russia in order 
to put down the Mungarian rebellion. And 
then there have been the Malayan, Mau-Mau, 
and Algerian wars; but these perhaps may be 
thought of as guerilla operations, however pro¬ 
longed and severe, rather than as wars. 

In the face of this conclusive evidence, why 
is it often maintained that there can be no such 
things as limited wars, in the nuclear age? 
The reason is, I think, that two very different 
schools of thought have wished to establish 
this clearly untenable proposition. On the one 
hand extreme proponents of the omnipotence 
of nuclear weapons—chiefly airmen (and in par¬ 
ticular, American airmen) have wished to deny, 
or at least belittle, the possibility of limited war. 
For they wished to see the national effort con¬ 
centrated on the provision of nuclear striking 
power. In so doing they have had the support 
of much American opinion in general. For some 
American airmen the very term “limited war” 
had Ixrcome a term of derision. And many 
Americans of all kinds had been profoundly 
disturbed, shocked, and even humiliated by 
what seemed the disproportionate effort, in rela¬ 
tion to the purely defensive results achieved, 
of the Korean war. The airmen, jn particular, 
came near to the position that even a nuclear 
war would be better than another Korean war. 
For they had by no means envisaged (in 1950-53) 
the consequences to themselves of an unlimited 
nuclear war, in which America would suffer, 
as well as inflict, nuclear bombardment. 

At the other extreme of the gamut of opinion, 
pacifist (or near pacifist) writers are accustomed 
to maintain the same position, in order to deny 
that any form of war can fall short of full world 
disaster. For they wish to be able to take up 
the position that nothing short of a policy of 
complete non-resistance will suffice to prcsen'c 
the world. This state of mind is well illustrated 
in the distinguished example of Bertrand Russell. 
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With a far too narrow logic, Bertrand Russell has 
swung from at least considering the possibility 
of a “preventive war" at the beginning of the 
nuclear age, when Russia had no nuclear 
weapons, to the advocacy of policies which must 
lead towards the surrender of the West to-day. 
Both extremes of opinion seem to share some¬ 
thing of an all-or-nothing type of reaction to 
the problem. The views of neither school of 
thought have evidential value. 

Importance of Non-Nuclear Arms 

TILL, there is the general impression that 
nuclear arms and nothing else are of impor¬ 
tance to-day. If there is little doubt, one may 
ask, that the initial thermo-nuclear, inter¬ 
continental bombardment would prove decisive, 
what function—other than that of the role of 
military police in support of the civil power— 
remains for non-nuclear, or “conventional” (as 
they arc called) armed forces? Why keep up 
armies and navies when everything will be 
decided above their heads in a few hours? Even 
for the purpose of imposing our will upon a 
recalcitrant minor power, will not the menace 
of nuclear bombardment be far more effective 
than conventional force? Will not the greater 
force always contain within itself the lesser, as 
it were? Sir John SIcssor has tersely expressed 
the point. “The dog we keep to deal with the 
cat will be able to deal with the kittens.” 

Curiously (and expensively) enough, however, 
experience has already shown that this plausible 
view is quite false. (And SIcssor has come fully 
to recognise this fact.) A nation or alliance 
which maintained large-scale nuclear weapons 
alone would put itself at an extreme disadvan¬ 
tage, as compared to a nation or alliance which 
maintained both such *3 nuclear force and ade¬ 
quate conventional forces also. The latter would 
almost certainly be able to have its way on all 
issues of less than life-and-dcath importance. 
And over the years such a scries of secondary 
triumphs might well add up to world hege¬ 
mony. Hence the importance of armies, navies, 
and for that matter air forces, using non-nuclear, 
or possibly small nuclear weapons (we shall 
consider this case carefully) remains very great. 

This paradoxical conclusion is explained by 
the f.ict that if (but only if) there is a rough 
parity between the contestants in thermo-nuclear 
power (and if their means of delivery arc rela¬ 
tively invulnerable) the deterrent forces will 
tend to cancel out. Both sides will be extremely 
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loath to resort to their use, knowing that fatal 
retaliation awaits them. Hence there will be a 
whole range of secondary, but important, issues 
on which one side can insist on having its way, 
with considerable assurance that it will not 
provoke all-out nuclear retaliation. Alliance A 
can, for insunce, use its conventional forces to 
maintain, or subvert, governments in secondary 
states in some security that Alliance B will not 
unleash its thermo-nuclear forces because of 
that. But equally if Alliance B possesses ade¬ 
quate conventional forces it can use them to 
prevent the maintenance, or subversion, of the 
minor governments in question, without much 
fear that the answer will be thermo nuclear. 

It follows that any alliance which wishes to 
keep its end up all over the world will be rash 
indeed to deprive itself of conventional forces 
adequate to hold their own in exercises of force 
which may range all the way from police action 
in aid of the civil power, to a war at least of 
Korean size and duration, and for all we know, 
to a larger size still. We may confirm this 
statement by observing that, for example, 
Russia would have been in grave difficulties in 
Hungary in 1956 if she had possessed only 
thermo-nuclear forces. Not only would she have 
risked starting a thermo-nuclear exchange if she 
had blotted out Budapest with a lo-megaton 
bomb or rocket; such an act would have had 
the most dire consequences on her reputation; 
and finally it might have led, in the absence of 
Russian ground troops, to unmanageable 
guerilla warfare in the rest of Hungary. 

Again, as the American Government in the 
event concluded, it would have been both too 
risky, and probably ineffective, to have dropped 
H- or A-bombs on the jungle round Dien-Bien- 
Phu, in an attempt to preserve French colonial 
power in Indo-China. And, in this case America 
did not possess the will (or perhaps even the 
ability) to commit the necessary ground troops. 
And so the local Communists were able to reach 
a compromise settlement fairly favourable to 
themselves. The Korean example is also rele¬ 
vant, in the sense that the real choice turned 
out to be between letting the opposing alliance 
have its way or oppose it by conventional 
means. Finally, the Israeli-Anglo-Frcnch opera¬ 
tion against Egypt is instructive. Here it is 
arguable that if Britain and France had pos¬ 
sessed the right kind of conventional forces, 
which could be deployed within days rather 
than months, they could have impsed their 


will on Nasser, at least lemprarily. (In my 
opinion this would have been a disastrous kind 
of success, because it would have led merely to 
a long-drawn-out guerilla war with the Arab 
world. But this has nothing, to do with the 
military case.) In any case no one suppsed it 
possible for Britain to use her quite sufficient 
nuclear power to coerce figypt. And in the end 
even the slow motion conventional forces which 
the British and French in fact used would un¬ 
doubtedly have been (disastrously) successful if, 
on this occasion, the Western alliance had not 
been hoplessly split, with its predominant 
power, America, aligned (rightly in my view) 
with Russia to restrain the British and French. 

Such instances could be multiplied. But these 
may suffice to show the undeniable importance 
which conventional forces have had, to both 
sides, during the fifteen years of the nuclear 
epch. Who can doubt that such examples will 
(unfortunately) occur again in the future? 

NATO & Europe’s Special Case 

HERE IS ONE AREA of pssiblc COnflict 

between the Communists and nou Com- 
munist alliances of which it has been main¬ 
tained with speial vehemence that, here at 
least, there can be no such thing as limited 
war. In Europ, we are told, “any war must 
rapidly expand to the full thermo-nuclear 
level.” And yet, paradoxically, this is the one 
area in which the non-Communist alliance 
stations (fairly) considerable conventional forces. 
What are they there for? For if it were true that 
any war in Europ must quickly “spiral up” 
into the thermo-nuclear exchange, it is hard to 
sec what difference the presence of 20 or 30 
NATO divisions on the ground would make. 

NATO theory and practice are evidently here 
at variance. And fortunately nato practice, in 
so far as it is implemented, is very much to be 
preferred to nato theory. For it is simply not 
true that any war in Europ must become 
thermo-nuclear. The only sense in which we 
could know that this would be so would be 
if we were really determined to make it true, 
by responding to any Russian, or satellite, use 
of violence by loosing s.a.c. on Russia. 

It was, no doubt, during the priod of 
American monopoly, and then preponderance, 
in thermo-nuclear power that this doctrine of 
“the impssibility of limited war in Europe” 
was promulgated. It was intended as a warning. 
During this priod it may have been plausible. 
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To-day it is not. It is easy to imagine a dozen 
moves by the Communist forces in Europe 
which no one can really suppose would trigger 
otf the thermo-nuclear exchange, now that what 
is in question is‘an exchange. Therefore if nato 
possessed no conventional forces, or inadequate 
conventional forces, there are a dozen things 
which the non-Communist alliance would have 
to suffer in impotence. 

Nor would such Eastern moves necessarily 
remain unimportant. Sooner or later we may 
have (a second) experience of one of litem, 
namely a renewed attempt to make the 
Western presence in Berlin impossible. Or 
violent intervention might occur in a dispute 
between the two Germanics. Or, more grave 
still, an attempt might be made to occupy Den¬ 
mark in a few hours and so open the Baltic. 
Or, far more likely, the Russian move might 
be in connection with some event which it is 
as impossible to foresee to-day as it was impos¬ 
sible to foresee the Hungarian uprising before 
1956. Wc cannot know what the event might 
be, but wc can know very well, unless wc choose 
wilfully to blind our eyes, that any such 
medium-sized Russian move in Europe would, 
in the absence of adequate nato forces on the 
ground, confront the West with the almost un¬ 
bearable dilemma of submission or of launching 
the thermo-nuclear exchange. Who can .suppose 
that the decision of the American President 
(and it would be his decision alone) would be 
to start the thermo-nuclear exchange in such 
circumstances? Therefore for nato to possess no 
forces on the ground, or merely token ground 
forces, would be a formula for piecemeal 
capitulation. 

So much is, perhaps, gradually coming to be 
conceded, as the facts of thermo-nuclear parity 
begin to be appreciated. But it may still be 
said that if nato conventional forces barred the 
way to such medium-sized moves as these, the 
resultant fighting would still be sure to spiral 
up into a thermo-nuclear exchange. Of course 
such a danger exists. The danger of the spread 
and intensification of even the most limited war 
is always grave. But once again how can we 
l^now that the worst must happen, unless wc 
really mean that wc ourselves are determined 
to make it happen? And that would mean that 
Wc were in fact determined to turn every war 
in Europe into a nuclear war. But if wc have 
not made up our minds to start the spiral our¬ 
selves, wffjy should there be anything peculiar 
about the 8(^ of Europe which would make it 


impossible for a violent initiative to remain 
limited there, in the same way that the limited 
wars mentioned above have remained limited? 

If, however, so much as this is conceded it 
becomes necessary drastically to revise existing 
NATO theory and practice. If wc have a real in¬ 
tention to stop a medium-sized Russian move 
on the ground by conventional forces, we must 
take far more seriously than hitherto the ques¬ 
tion of both the quantity and quality of the 
NATO divisions. To take the question of quantity 
first. The nato Supreme Commander tells us 
that he requires some 30 first<lass, well- 
equipped and mobile divisions. He has in fact 
.some 20 by no means first<lass or well<quippcd 
divisions. Docs anyone suppose that it is beyond 
the capacity of such rich, populous, and mili- 
tarily<xpcricnccd states as Britain, France, West 
Germany, and America, to mention the chief 
allies alone, to providc.the extra to divisions and 
to bring the whole 30 to a really high standard? 
Is it not perfectly clear that the failure is here 
one of doctrine} The nato governments have 
never yet appreciated what is the true function 
of their ground forces in Europe. They have 
talked vaguely of providing “a trip-wire,” or 
of “psychological reassurance,” phrases which 
revealed that they suppwsed that all that 
really matters is s.a.c. and its thermo-nuclear 
weapons in the background. They have never 
fully realised that the era of Western nuclear 
predominance is over; they have never faced 
the military necessities of the era of nuclear 
parity. They have talked manifest nonsense 
about the impossibility of matching “the Eastern 
hordes” except by throwing nuclear weapons 
at them, ignoring the simple fact of arithmetic 
that Western Europe is more populous than 
Russia and that Russia is hardly likely to em¬ 
ploy, say, Hungarian divisions in the West. 
No doubt they have talked like this partly 
because of the pain and expense of providing 
adequate ground forces adequately equipped; 
but it has also been because of a failure to 
think out what is the function of those ground 
forces. 

Tactical or Battlefield Weapons 

And then a further complication has arisen 
to bedevil the attempt at clear thinking 
on the subject of limited war. When, during 
the nineteen-fifties, the nato commanders saw 
that the nato governments were not going to 
provide them with adequate ground forces, they 
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sought, and thought that they had found, a new 
way out. And this was to equip such ground 
forces as they had with new and relatively small 
types of nuclear weapons, which were con¬ 
temporaneously being developed in America, 
for use, not in intercontinental bombardment, 
but on the battlefield or close behind it, as a 
new sort of artillery in support of ground forces. 
In this way, it was supposed, the lack of nato 
divisions could be compensated for. 

This argument seemed logical as long as the 
same idea did not occur to the Russians. But 
that period proved short. Mr. Khrushchev is 
now enthusiastically engaged in, as he puts it, 
“gearing” the whole Russian ground forces to 
the use of small, tactical, or battlefield, nuclear 
weapons—call them what you will. Directly that 
has happened the differential advantage hoped 
for by the nato commanders disappears. Large 
forces equipped with tactical nuclear weapons 
may be expected to predominate over small 
forces so equipped, no less than large conven¬ 
tional forces predominate over small conven¬ 
tional forces. Arguments have now been 
produced to the effect that, anyhow, tactical 
nuclear weapons favour the defence against the 
attack. But these arguments arc strongly con¬ 
tested by some military autlioritics. The lay¬ 
man may be pardoned for supposing that no 
one has any idea what their cITfcct would be, 
since there is absolutely no experience of their 
use. 

The introduction of tactical nuclear weapons 
to redress the balance between the ground forces 
in Europe was, then, a wholly unsuccessful 
move. But this is not to say that they could 
now be abandoned. Once the Russians have 
possessed themselves of such weapons it is mani¬ 
festly impossible to ask nato troops to face 
them with conventional weapons alone.^ One 
might as well ask them to throw away their 
automatic rifles and resume the pike. There 
remains the question of whether the Russians 
would have introduced tactical nuclear weapons 
if NATO had not done so. Perhaps they would: 
if so little has been lost. But it is extremely 
dangerous to harbour the illusion that some¬ 
thing has been gained by our adoption of these 
weapons; that we can in some mysterious way 
“answer” a Russian attack (of whatever size), 
made with conventional weapons alone, by 
resorting to tactical nuclears. One can perhaps 

'Sec my article, “Nuclear Chess,” Encountbx 
(August, 1958). 


conceive of circumsunces in which nato forces 
would be driven to do this. But we must realise 
that they would immediately be exposed to a 
Russian riposte in kind and that there is little 
reason to suppose that they would have acquired 
any differential advantage by shifting the con¬ 
test up one step from conventional to the 
tactical nuclear level. And yet the illusion that 
“we must have tactical nuclears to compensate 
for the Russian masses” persists in nato circles. 
This is mere nostalgia for the period of Western 
nuclear predominance. 

This illusion is particularly dangerous because 
it is leading to a situation in which the nato 
forces in Europe, partly because of the nature 
of their equipment and even more because of 
the nature of their training, will soon feel them¬ 
selves unable to undertake more than a border 
skirmi.sh without the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. Lip-service is paid at nato head¬ 
quarters to the need for preserving the capacity 
to fight with conventional weapons alone. But 
convcr.sation with officers of, at any rate, the 
Briti.sh nato contingent makes it clear that the 
doctrine has spread that it would be impossible 
to meet any considerable Russian move, even if 
undertaken with conventional weapons alone, 
except by u.sing tactical nuclears from the out¬ 
set. It is contended that troops cannot be asked 
to have a dual capacity at any rate in the same 
theatre of war. 

This disastrous doctrine ignores the obvious 
fact that it presents the Russians with the oppor¬ 
tunity to confront nato with the same dilemma, 
albeit on a lower level, as we saw would be 
afforded if nato possessed little or nothing but 
heavy, strategic thermo-nuclear striking forces. 
In this case too, the Russians might use a few 
divisions in a strictly conventional role in sup¬ 
port, to take an example at random, of some 
European Communist or pro-Communist or 
even neutralist party, or government, which had 
got into a civil war with the opposite forces 
in its own country. (Or again one can think 
of the coercion of a heretical Communist 
government, on the Yugoslav model.) nato 
might well be charged by the vote of the United 
Nations Assembly to stop Russian “interven¬ 
tion." (We should be back in something 
analogous to the Spanish situation of the nine¬ 
teen-thirties.) What would be the position of 
the NATO governments if they were informed by 
their conrunanders that nothing could be done 
unless tactical nuclear weapons were used from 
the outset? 
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Escalation 

ATo might use uctical weapons in such 
a situation. There is nothing flatly in¬ 
credible about it,* as in the former case of 
responding by the thermo-nuclear bombard¬ 
ment of Russia. But let us observe what must 
happen if we did. In the first place the in¬ 
habitants of the disputed state would be sacri¬ 
ficed. However geographically limited war 
waged with tactical nuclear weapons might 
remain, there would be nothing limited about 
it for the inhabitants of the area in which it 
was fought. (For of course the Russians would 
respond in kind—they could not do less.) The 
inhabitants would be killed. Therefore it is easy 
to imagine passionate appeals from the country 
in question to the United Nations Assembly 
asking that body to counter-instruct the nato 
governments against intervention, since Russian 
occupation was by far the lesser evil. 

More serious still, the nato decision to use 
tactical nuclear weapons- would have started the 
horribly dangerous process known in defence 
discussions as “Escalation." Escalation simply 
means putting your feet upon the fatal escalator 
that leads upwards, by a process of challenge 
and response, all the way from the local disturb¬ 
ance, through conventional limited war, 
through limited w'ar using tactical nuclear 
weapons, to the thermo-nuclear exchange. For 
just as there is no law that every limited war 
will become unlimited, so also there is no assur¬ 
ance that one day one of them will not “escalate” 
or “spiral up” into a thermo-nuclear exchange. 
Indeed there is always serious danger that one 
will. For to set against the dread that every 
government which is not lost to reason must 
feel at the idea of blowing up a considerable 
part, at least, of the world, there is always a 
temptation to “escalate." It will always be ex¬ 
tremely difficult for a government which has 
just seen its own forces checkmated, and per¬ 
haps annihilated, by an opponent who has 
“escalated” to the next stage up in weapons, 
to accept defeat. This would be far more diffi¬ 
cult than to accept repulse, without clear<ut 
defeat, such as the Communist alliance accepted 
in Korea for example, when that repulse was 
inflicted by using the same kind of weapons 
with which the original move was made. 

For these reasons the present tendency of 
NATO to discount, both in theory and more still 
in practice, the possibility of meeting anything 
^ut the smallest Russian moves in Europe on 
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the conventional level, is deeply to be deplored. 
It should be reversed at the earliest possible 
moment. That will mean, of course, the pro¬ 
vision of at least the full 30 divisions required 
by the nato authorities. 

The Thirty Divisions Target 

ATURALLY to provide 30 really well- 
equipped and trained divisions will 
require p considerable effort. Providing the 
man-power is probably the smaller part of the 
problem. Britain for example would probably 
merely have to live up to her original pledge 
to provide 4 divisions (or their equivalent in 
brigade groups), and she could do this (though 
not much more) without conscription. But there 
is one condition. That we give up the silly 
anachronism of scattering “Imperial garrisons” 
—for a largely non-existent Empire—about the 
world. What we want in that connection is air- 
transportable brigade groups kept at a high 
state of readiness cither in the United King¬ 
dom or in Germany and some, though by no 
means all, of the existing overseas bases for 
stock-piling. 

France would have to cease to use practically 
her entire army for narrowly national purposes 
in Algeria, and provide, say, half-a-dozen first- 
rate divisions. And so on. It is ridiculous to 
pretend that Western Europe cannot provide 
the 30 divisions required. To equip them 
superbly, and train them superbly (and nothing 
less will do), would undoubtedly be a costly 
matter. It might cost Britain ^50-/100 million 
more on the Army Estimates, for example—-out 
of a Defence Budget of £1,700 million. But 
again, to say that it is impossible for such rich 
nations as these to do the job—nations which 
arc spending at present no more than from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent of their national incomes 
on defence—is plain prevarication. The truth is 
that the Western governments do not want to 
do the job because they have never understood 
the point of it. They have never appreciated 
the nature of the new period of nuclear parity 
which they have entered or the necessities it 
imposes upon them. And so out of our ignor¬ 
ance, stupidity, meannness, and incomprehen¬ 
sion, we arc failing to provide those forces which 
can alone ensure that we shall not be faced with 
the intolerable dilemma of piecemeal surrender 
or world destruction. If we fail to provide these 
forces it is not difficult to suggest from historical 
experience what will happen. We shall choose 
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first one, and then the other of those intolerable 
alternatives. We shall allow our opponents to 
“get away with it” on several occasions. And 
dicn at the last minute, when nothing short of 
all will be enough, wc shall be driven to resist, 
since complete surrender will now be the only 
alternative. It has happened before. 

Symmetry Again 

A t this point the full application of the 
^ principle of symmetry comes into view. 
This does not mean that it is necessary to match 
the Russian ground farces man for man. But 
we now see that nothing less than at least an 
approximate symmetry of power at every level, 
conventional, tactical nuclear, thermo-nuclear, 
is indis[Knsable to the stability of the balance. 
For if either side lets itself become markedly 
inferior, at any level, it will lx: faced with the 
dilemma of “escalating” to the next level above 
or of surrender. And once the process of escala¬ 
tion has lx;gun the danger of its continuing to 
the end is acute. This is not to say, however, 
that once even the tactical nuclear level of con¬ 
flict has been reached, a full thermo-nuclear 
exchange is “inevitable.” How do we know? 
In this field no one has any experience to guide 
them. Therefore it seems foolish loudly to pro¬ 
claim that total disaster is certain if the first 
tactical nuclear is detonated. If we convinced 
our opponents of that we might regret it one 
day. What we must convince our own govern¬ 
ments and military authorities of is this: once 
we take the first, major step in escalation from 
the conventional level to the tactical nuclear 
level, we have immensely increased the danger 
of going all the way to the thermo-nuclear 
exchange. The one obvious clcar<ut halting 
place is at the conventional level. That is why 
it is criminal negligence on our part to fail to 
provide the neces.sary conventional forces to 
hold our own at that level. 

The Limits of Limited War 

HUS FAR we have defined the need for 
NATO conventional capacity in terms of 
meeting some medium-sized Russian initiative 
—the seizing of a city, or a small country; 
armed intervention in a dispute between the 
two Germanics; support or subversion of “their” 
or “our” types of government in a border 
country, etc. But what, it will be asked, should 
our response be if Russia launched a general 


invasion of Western Europe with “horse, foot, 
and ardllery” and with the evident intention of 
occupying the whole continent? Is it contended 
tliat NATO either could or should limit its 
response to such an onslaught to resistance by 
conventional arms? 

Now such a Russian invasioi^ might itself 
either use conventional arms alone or it might 
use tactical nuclear weapons. In the latter case 
NATO would, of course, have to respond in kind 
by using our tactical nuclears. This is why we 
have to have diem. Otherwise our forces would 
be quite helpless if the Russians decided to use 
theirs. But if the Russians confined themselves 
to conventional weapons, even in a full-scale 
invasion, should we or could we resist them 
by these means alone? Existing nato doctrine is 
extremely averse to our attempting to do so. 
It is argued that unless we now threaten to use, 
and sincerely intend to use, our tactical nuclears 
first, wc shall fail to deter the Russians from 
such an onslaught. But in fact all we should do 
by such threats, if the Russians really had 
decided on a general invasion, would be to 
force them to use their tactical nuclears too. In 
other words, in this case also nato doctrine 
appears to be still living in the previous period 
of a Western monopoly, or near monopoly, in 
nuclear power. 

The second argument used to support exist¬ 
ing NATO doctrine is that it is in any case im¬ 
possible for NATO to resist Russian numbers by 
means of conventional weapons alone. This 
view is strongly contested by some eminent 
military authorities. Captain Liddell Hart, for 
example, has repeatedly made calculations tend¬ 
ing to show that if nato would in fact provide 
30 first-rate divisions on the central front in 
Europe, wc should have a good chance of halt¬ 
ing even a full Russian conventional invasion. 
Experience of the last war indicates, it seems, 
that the defence usually succeeded in holding 
unless the attack possessed more than a 3-to-i 
superiority. (And instances are given where the 
defence succeeded at an inferiority of 5- or even 
lo-to-i.) It is further calculated that for logistic 
reasons the Russians could not deploy more 
than 90 divisions in a Westerly direction; so, 
with 30 NATO divisions, the Tatio of 3-to-i would 
be achieved. Finally, Captain Liddell Hart has 
made interesring calculations on what he terms 
the ratio of force to space. These calculations 
tend to show that the length of front which 
any given number of men can hold has been 
steadily increasing for the past two hundred 
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years, owing of course to the enormous growth 
of fire-power. And he considers that 30 divisions, 
highly-equipped and mobile, would suffice to 
hold the Central European front. 

• 

It would be inappropriate for a layman to ex¬ 
press a decided opinion on this controversy. 
Moreover, it is the less necessary to do so 
because it should, in my view, be frankly 
admitted that if the Russians launched a general 
invasion of Western Europe with 90 divisions 
we should have reached the very limits of 
limited war. For the fact is that in doing so 
they would have unequivocally announced their 
intention of dominating the world immediately 
and by military force. In that extreme event an 
American thcrmo-nuclcar response becomes 
much more credible. The American President 
of the day would have the awful responsibility 
of permitting an almost certain Russian world 
hegemony, if he allowed all Western Europe 
to be conquered, or of destroying Russia and 
killing perhaps 80 per cent or 90 per cent of her 
inhabitants (and of accepting the consequences 
of Russian retaliation). For there is no doubt 
about the ability of the Strategic Air Command 
in such circumstances, when it was presented 
with the opportunity of first strike, to do this. 

The truth is that it would be almost incredibly 
rash of the Russians to start a general war by 
means of an invasion of Western Europe with 
conventional arms. For by doing so they would 
hand the opportunity for a thermo-nuclear first 
strike to S.A.C. on a platter And however much 
we may criticise its vulnerability for purposes 
of second-strike retaliation, as a first-strike 
force, undamaged and undiminished, s.a.c. is 
an almost inconceivably terrible instrument. 
Whether indeed the President’s military advisers 
would report to him that they were confident 
that S.A.C. could, even in these highly favourable 
circumstances, knock out all the Russian rocket 
sites and bomber bases, and so avoid retaliation 
on America, is another matter. But no doubt 
S.A.C. could greatly diminish such Russian re¬ 
taliation and also utterly devastate Russia. 

Therefore unless the Russians have failed 
completely to appreciate the nuclear equation 
as it exists to-day (and this docs not now seem 
to be so, to judge from the recent Russian pro¬ 
nouncements) one of the least likely of ail Rus¬ 
sian moves would be a full-scale conventional 
invasion of Western Europe. If the Russians 
meant deliberately to set out upon the military 
conquest of the world (itself, in my opinion, a 


remote hypothesis) they wmild not dare to begin 
in any other way than by a counter-force strike 
upon S.A.C. To begin in any other way would 
be to lay themselves open to almost certain 
destruction. 

In other words, America retains, we arc 
appreciating, a good deal of what is now often 
called “Type II deterrence” against, at any rate, 
a full invasion of Western Europe. It may be 
guessed that those who think chiefly in terms of 
such a full-scale Russian invasion, either using 
conventional or still more, using tactical nuclear 
weapons, have not realised the nature of 
the thcrmo-nuclcar balance. They have not 
appreciated the fact that for either side to expose 
itself to the other’s first strike by beginning what 
would be unmistakably a general war at one of 
the lower levels, would be to court its own 
destruction. Ought we to conclude, then, that it 
is unnecessary for nato to make the very con¬ 
siderable, if quite feasible, eflori necessary to 
provide conventional forces which should be able 
to hold a full-scale Russian invasion of Western 
Eurojic with, say, 90 divisions? Can nato con¬ 
tent itself with providing conventional forces 
capable of dealing with medium-sized Russian 
actions? It is tempting to answer yes to such a 
question, in view of the double improbability 
of the contemplated situation arising. It is im¬ 
probable that Russia will set out to conquer the 
world by military means, and it is improbable 
that if she did so she would dare to choose any 
opening move other than all-out counter-force 
action against s.a.c. But improbable events 
sometimes happen. And think of what would 
be at stake if this improbable event did happen. 
An American President would have to make 
what can only be described as the most awful 
decision which any man in human history has 
been c.illed upon to make. If nato were mani¬ 
festly incapable of holding the Russians on the 
ground, he would have to decide on whether 
to acquiesce in Russian, or Sino-Russian, world 
hegemony, or by loosing s.a.c. to destroy the 
lives of many hundreds of millions of human 
beings, including probably many tens of millions 
of his own fcllow<ountrymen. 

Is IT not the duty of the nato states, including 
of course America herself, to leave open a third 
course of .action, that of resisting such a Russian 
invasion by conventional forces which were 
large and well-equipped enough to stand a 
good chance of success? After all, the difference 
in the number of first-rate divisions which nato 
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must in any case maintain in order to meet 
secondary Russian moves, and the number 
needed to meet full-scale Russian invasion, is 
not overwhelmingly large. What is at issue here 
is rather the question of reserves. If secondary 
operations alone arc to be contemplated at the 
conventional level, reserve forces arc not par¬ 
ticularly important. But if the possibility of 
having to hold a major conventional attack by 
conventional means is contemplated, the whole 
question of reserves, of both men and materials, 
resumes its traditional importance and the nato 
nations should provide them. However small 
the chance of a Russian conventional invasion 
may be, I for my part consider that it will be 
negligent if nato docs not provide the forces 
necessary to meet it conventionally—even if to 
do so is in the nature of a rc-insurancc. 

Ncvcrthele.ss it remains far more probable 
that Russia will continue to restrict herself to 
moves which are much below the level of an 
aggression which could credibly evoke a first 
.strike by s.a.c. What docs not seem to be under¬ 
stood by the nato authorities is that quite large 
acts of aggression come within this category. 
Is it credible that an American President would 
unleash s.a.c., with all the appalling conse¬ 
quences of such an act, including the extreme 
risk of the destruction of a good many Ameri¬ 
can cities, with the loss of several tens of 
millions of American lives, for anything short 
of a Russian move on the scale of a general in¬ 
vasion of Western Europe.? (Or, of course, a 
thermo-nuclear attack on Western Europe or 
America herself—of moves, that is to say, which 
unmistakably indicated an immediate intention 
to conquer the world by military force.) For all 
acts of aggression below that level, we cannot 
rely upon the deterrent powers of s.a.c. There¬ 
fore why should Russia run so hideous a risk 
as to provoke even the possibility of the un¬ 
loosing of S.A.C. upon her when there are a 
dozen secondary, but very important, gains 
which she can make with relative impunity, so 
long as NATO fails to produce the forces neces¬ 
sary to bar her way at the lower levels? The 
fact is that such acts as the general invasion of, 

’Some of these considerations are set out more 
fully than is possible here by Professor Bernard 
Brodic in Chapter 9 of his Strategy in the Missile 
Age, O.U.P., Princeton University Press, 37s. 6d. 

* It should be needless to say that there is nothing 
original about these considerations. They arc in 
the main common ground for most of the Ameri¬ 
can defence experts, and for much informed, but 
at yet unofficial, opinion in Britain. 


or thermo-nuclear attack upon, Western Europe 
mark the limits of limited war. For it is as 
foolish to say that ail acts of aggression, how¬ 
ever large, will remain limited as to say that 
every act of aggression must lead to general 
war.' 

What Shoidd Be Done 

T IS MUCH EASIER to cHticisc thc prcscot 
policy and military doctrines of nato than 
to suggest a viable alternative. Nevertheless 
there is clearly an obligation upon the critic to 
do so: and thc broad outlines, at least, of a new 
policy and of new military doctrines for nato 
arc implicit in the above criticisms. 

In thc first place, it is important to realise 
that the essence of the matter lies in what 
policies and doctrines as to the use, or non-use, 
of nuclear weapons are adopted by the nato 
high command. For the whole character of the 
NATO forces, their numerical strength, thc types 
of armaments which tlicy will possess, their 
disposition, their training and for that matter 
their efficiency and morale, will inevitably 
depend upon this issue. To put the point 
bluntly: experience has shown that if thc doc¬ 
trine of an early and almost automatic first 
use of tactical, and then if necessary of strategic, 
nuclear weapons is adhered to, no conventional 
forces fit in quantity, equipment, or quality, to 
meet a considerable emergency will ever be 
raised. Why indeed should thc nato govern¬ 
ments put themselves to the expense and trouble 
of doing so, if their generals tell them that such 
conventional forces will never be used except 
at most for a few days’ delaying action? If on 
the other hand the considerations* set out above, 
which take account of thc fact of nuclear parity, 
are made the foundation of Western military 
thinking, thc need for adequate conventional 
forces becomes immediately, and imperatively, 
evident. 

It is only in so far as it affects this basic issue 
that thc question of nato as “a third nuclear 
power” assumes importance. Whether or not 
some, no doubt small, part of the West’s 
strategic nuclear deterrent force should be in 
some sense detached from the rest, as to its 
command and control anc^ possibly, its geo¬ 
graphical location, is a matter upon which a 
good deal can be said on both sides. Thus to 
detach a part of the force would be illogical and 
inconvenient. But if—though only 1/—the over¬ 
riding condition of securing the very maximuni 
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possible degree of invulnerability were satisfied, 
and if some of the European nations felt greatly 
reassured, then there might be a case for 
arranging that, as under the present (1962) 
American proposal, a few Polaris-carrying 
submarines are put under the Supreme nato 
command. 

The 1960 U.S. Proposals 

T he proposals laid before the other 
NATO governments by the Eisenhower 
Administration in the autumn of i960, and the 
policy recommended by General Norstad at 
the NATO Parliamentarians Conference at the 
same time, were of a very different character. 
Briefly what was proposed was that a large 
numlxrr of solid-fueled, medium-range ballistic 
missiles of the Polaris (or similar) kind should 
be installed in continental Europe, no doubt 
in hardened or mobile sites, and that these 
should be placed under General Norstad’s com¬ 
mand—though their warheads would remain in 
American custoily. If was explained that the 
object would be, not to make nato into a “third 
nuclear power” but merely to “modernise” the 
present tactical nuclear armoury of nato, which 
essentially consists in nuclear-bomb carrying 
aircraft. It was, we were assured, to be a mere 
“modernisation” programme; and the Polaris- 
type missiles, although they have a range of 
well over 1,000 miles and carry thermo-nuclear 
warheads of more than half-a-megaton in power, 
were described as “tactical weapons” 1 
Who can doubt that if this policy were 
adopted, all attempt to raise, train, and equip 
adequate conventional forces would be aban¬ 
doned? The West would have proclaimed, with 
all the matchless eloquence of deeds, that it 
was pinning all its hopes upon deterring any 
Russian aggression—beyond a mere frontier 
incident—by a nuclear respon.se. Moreover this 
would be a nuclear response which however 
much we might, absurdly, label it "tactical,” 
would in fact be a strategic thermo-nuclear 
response. 

The real objection to such a policy is not that 
it would be “provocative” (though it would 
also be that) but that it would be fatally weak. 
For it would lack one indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of effective deterrence, namely credi¬ 
bility. For how could any American President 
in fact authorise General Norstad to respond to 
say a medium-sized Russian conventional 
aggression by firing his Polarises? The President 


could not avoid the knowledge that he must 
reckon with a full Russian counter-response 
upon both Europe and America. He could not 
avoid the knowledge, that is to say, that in 
releasing General Norstad to fire thermo-nuclear 
rockets, he was in fact initbting the full thermo¬ 
nuclear exchange. And how could he do that 
for any reason short of an unmistakable Russian 
move for full and immediate conquest of the 
world? 

Therefpre the equipment of nato with a 
“multi-gun battery” of medium-range thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons, instead of adequate (as they 
certainly would be) conventional forces would, 
paradoxically enough, be in the nature of a 
“green light” to our opponents for any aggres¬ 
sive action short of a decisive attempt to con¬ 
quer Western Europe. Equally paradoxically, 
at the same time, and not unnaturally, it would 
be regarded by the Russians as an extremely 
provocative move. For it would in fact be a 
menacing addition to the West’s first-strike 
capacity. This policy would seem, therefore, to 
possess the fatal combination of being weak 
and provocative at the same time. 

But if the proposal to equip nato with 
medium-range land-based thermo-nuclear mis¬ 
siles points precisely in the wrong direction, 
what in fact would be a policy which would 
satisfy the considerations set out above? We 
may at least make certain suggestions. 

Two Suggestions 

IRST, the provision of at any rate 30 first- 
rate, highly-trained, really well-equipped 
divisions (or their equivalents) primarily 
designed and trained for the conventional role, 
on the European central front. The provision 
of adequate reserves could then be tackled. 

Second, the provision of some relatively short- 
range, genuinely tactical, nuclear weapons for 
the support of this force in case the enemy 
initiated the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 
This question of the provision and role of 
tactical nuclear weapons has always been, and 
remains, by far the most difficult issue of 
NATO doctrine. On the one hand, it is clear that 
so long as the Russians possess weapons of this 
sort the West must possess them also. This is so 
both for the sake of the morale of our troops 
and also because it would be wrong to forgo 
the possibility, however slender it may be, that 
a war which had been taken to the tactical 
nuclear level might yet be halted there, before 
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the world as a whole had gone up in flames. 
What then should be the character of nato’s 
tactical nuclear weapons? No doubt this question 
can only be answered tentatively and pro¬ 
visionally, for technical innovation is continu¬ 
ally changing the terms of the problem. But for 
the ’sixties at least some defence experts strongly 
favour developing intensively the existing form 
of the delivery of tactical or nuclear weapons, 
namely manned aircraft. It is strongly denied 
that for this purpose the manned aircraft is even 
approaching the end of its effective life. 
Developed for “contour flying” (i.e., ultra-low- 
levcl attack) where it is undetectable by radar, 
and for v.t.o.l. (Vertical Take-off and Landing) 
it is likely to remain a most formidable, and 
above all flexible, weapon. It has several advan¬ 
tages over alternative systems of delivery. First, 
manned aircraft arc genuinely dual-purpose 
weapons. They can carry a conventional or 
nuclear bomb-load at will. Thus, if we arc to 
take seriously the provision of 30 divisions, 
designed essentially for the conventional role, 
these aircraft must be provided in any case. 
Second, manned aircraft can be used cither on 
the battlefield or some way behind it. Third, 
they can carry almost any size of nuclear 
weapons, including the smaller sub-kiloton 
fission weapon. Fourth, they can be positioned 
well behind the armies under separate com¬ 
mand and control from the ground forces. 

We may compare these characteristics with 
the various forms of “nuclear artillery” which 
arc being developed. These consist in rockets 
and artillery pieces capable of throwing small 
nuclear weapons over relatively short distances. 
The main objection to reliance upon these 
delivery systems is that by their nature, they 
must be more or less closely integrated with 
the actual fighting unit's of the ground forces. 
Indeed in the case of really small weapons such 
as the Davy Crockett, this may mean integration 
right down to the battalion or even platoon 
level. But when once nuclear weapons have 
been intermingled with the ground forces to 
this extent it is difficult to retain any genu¬ 
ine capacity for conventional warfare. The 
command and control of battalion and platoon 
weapons must tend to fall, whatever the paper 
regulations, into the hands of junior officers. 
It is difficult to suppose that such officers would, 
or could, always forgo their use, if defeat, with 
the possible destruction of their unit, were the 
alternative. Hence their widespread adoption 
would appear to spell the end of any attempt to 


create a considerable conventional capacity for 
the NATO forces. 

For ALL THESE REASONS the further development 
of powerful air forces, capable of delivering 
either conventional or nuclear weapons, has 
great attractions as the best available policy for 
NATO to adopt, in this most region of 

the tacdcal nuclear weapon. It may be objected 
that the Russian ground forces may soon be 
found to have had small tactical nuclear 
weapons of the “artillery” type integrated with 
them. Arc we, it may be asked, to deny them 
to our troops? Certainly it would be impossible 
to do so unless our troops could be, visually 
and audibly, assured, during their exercises, of 
powerful air support, which, it would be 
pointed out, could be used at short notice in 
the nuclear role. But given such support— 
especially from v.t.o.l., short take-off, and con¬ 
tour-flying aircraft—which if we give our minds 
and our money to it can certainly b? developed 
in the next few years—an effective and con¬ 
vincing answer to the Russian potential at the 
tactical nuclear level could be provided. It 
would no doubt have to be made clear, and that 
publicly, that if the Russians used their “nuclear 
artillery,” the Western response would not be 
to reply with exactly similar weapons, but to 
drench the Russian front and immediate rear 
with nuclear weapons carried in manned air¬ 
craft. 

It is necessary to record, however, that other 
defence experts strongly deny the efficacy of 
manned aircraft in the above role, at any rate 
until V.T.O.L. and/or short take-off aircraft arc 
available, owing to the vulnerability of air¬ 
fields to first-strike attack by medium-range 
rockets. I should have thought that this point 
could have been met by really drastic (and no 
doubt expensive) measures of dispersal of even 
existing types of aircraft. It is further alleged 
that the new anti-aircraft rocket artillery is 
making the delivery of either conventional or 
nuclear weapons from manned aircraft more 
and more difficult. But is this true if the low- 
level method of attack is adopted? 

In the last resort the layman, somewhat con¬ 
founded by the differing views of the experts, 
can only fall back upon Insisting upon the 
principle that the tactical nuclear deterrent, 
however delivered, shall be held well back, 
under a separate chain of command, and never 
integrated with the front-line ground forces. 
Moreover such a deterrent, again however de- 
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livered, should be gcnuiocly tactical b the sente 
that it should have a range of not more than a 
hundred or so miles: that in a word it should 
clearly be for battlefield support and “counter¬ 
battery” work, not for the strategic bombard¬ 
ment of the enemy’s homeland. 

Should We Never Strike First? 

s SUCH a provision of (i) ground forces 
genuinely adequate in both quantity and 
quality to put up a most determined resistance 
to a Russian conventional attack and (2) power¬ 
ful air forces and/or other medium-range 
delivery vehicles in support, capable of cither a 
conventional or a nuclear role, were provided, 
I can visualise few circumstances in which it 
could ever be to the advantage of the West to 
initiate nuclear war. It has, therefore, been sug¬ 
gested that the West would have much to gain 
and little to lose by making a declaration that 
we would never use nuclear weapons first. 
Without prejudice to the political advantages 
of such a course, it may be useful to remember 
that the actual advantage, by way of stabilising 
the military situation, would be likely to follow, 
not from such a declaration, which might or 
might not be believed, but from the adoption of 
military doctrines, and of a military posture, of 
the type just outlined. For such a military 
posture would also make it clear to any in¬ 
formed observer that abstention from the initia¬ 
tion of nuclear warfare was in fact the firm 
intention of the West. It would be the pro¬ 
vision (i) of invulnerable, characteristically 
second-strike, deterrent strategic nuclear forces; 
(2) of adequate conventional forces, and (3) of 
tactical nuclear forces held well back under 
a separate chain of command and capable of the 
conventional as well as the nuclear role, which 
would in fact reassure the world. 

In order to gain so great an advantage, both 
for ourselves and for the world, it would be 
sensible to pay a price. And, no doubt, such a 
NATO policy would, like all other alternative 
policies, involve disadvantages. The principal 
disadvantage which is usually urged against 
such a policy is that it “offers the Russians the 
option of conventional war.” It can be argued, 
therefore, that it increases the risk of conven¬ 
tional war, while decreasing the risk of nuclear 
war. Indeed, it has been suggested that a sort 
of scale exists on which it is possible by moving 
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in one direction to decrease the risk of war of 
any kind breaking out, but only at the cost of 
increasing the catastrophic character of the war 
if it docs nevertheless break out. If it is con¬ 
sidered desirable to do this, one will weaken 
one’s conventional forces and strengthen one’s 
nuclear forces, so that the enemy will perceive 
that should he commit even a limited act of 
aggression, the response must be nuclear. Then 
the dread of a nuclear response will, it is hoped, 
deter him from moving at all. The weakness of 
this position is of course that the enemy may 
appreciate that, on the contrary, since we have 
debarred ourselves from responding to even a 
limited challenge except by nuclear means, we 
shall not in fact respond at all. By moving 
along the scale in the opposite direction we 
may, it is suggested, decrease the catastrophic 
character of any war which may break out, but 
only at the cost of increasing the risk of the 
outbreak. If we choose this option we shall, as 
advocated above, strengthen our conventional 
forces relatively to our nuclear forces. This, it is 
objected, will decrease the deterrence which we 
arc exercising upon the enemy because it will 
indicate to him that if he makes a limited move 
he is incurring the risk of a conventional 
response alone, instead of a nuclear holocaust. 

At first sight it may seem difficult to decide 
in which direction along the scale it is desirable 
to move. But, in fact, there is a cogent reason 
for believing that it is in the interests both of 
the West and of peace to move in the direction 
of strengthening the conventional forces. The 
decisive consideration is that it is, in present 
circumstances, probably fallacious to suppose 
that the deterrent effect upon the Russians will 
be decreased, on balance, by indicating by our 
posture that we should respond conventionally 
to a conventional challenge. It is true that this 
is a much lesser threat; but then, on the other 
hand, there is a far greater probability of our 
actually carrying it out I The net deterrent effect 
may well gain more by way of credibility than 
it loses by way of terror. If I were to sum up 
the whole argument in a sentence I should 
say that there is no substitute for adequate 
conventional strength. To suppose that there is 
will be likely to prove, in practice, a recipe for 
piecemeal capitulation to demands which will 
be kept well below the level at which resort to 
the nuclear deterrent is credible. 
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Bombing and The Bomb' 


1 A s T AUTUMN the Stationery Office pub- 
/ libhed, in four fat and handsome volumes, 
the Official History of the Bomber Offensive 
in the Second World War.^ Reviewers on the 
whole were less interested in the massive 
scholarship of this work than in the contro¬ 
versial nature of its conclusions; and a number 
of senior officers who should have known better 
rushed into print to express violent opinions 
based at best on misunderstanding of the book 
and more often on simple and inaccurate hear¬ 
say. The polite but crushing rejoinders of the 
surviving author, Noble Frankland, and the 
opportunity to read the entire work at leisure 
undisturbed by tclcphoneolls from Fleet 
Street, has cither reduced these critics to 
silence or forced them to mature better-founded 
attacks. 

But some controversy was inevitable, and the 
editors of the scries must have known it when 
they selected the formidably pugnacious Sir 
Charles Webster to take charge of the work. 
Behind almost every major decision relating to 
the air attack against Nazi Germany there lay 
prolonged conflicts of opinion, the more hitter 
in that they had to lie conducted in deepest 
secrecy. There was the whole question of the 
role and mission of the Royal Air Force itself 
between the wars, and the amount of money 
to be spent on it at the expense of the senior 
services. There was the balance to be struck 
between offensive bomber and defensive fighter 
capacity. There were the conflicting claims of 
the bomber offensive against Germany, the 
Battle of the Atlantic, and close support for 
ground operations. There were disputes over 
the most effective target systems to attack—oil, 

^Strategic Air Offensive against Germanv. Four 
volumes—Volume i; Preparation (42s.); Volume 2: 
Endeavour (42s.); Volume 3: Victory (42s.); 
Volume 4: Annexes and Appendices (42s.). Pub¬ 
lished by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


transportation, the aircraft industry, or civilian 
morale. Decisions on these questions, like all 
military decisions, had to be made rapidly, if 
not hastily, on the basis of evidence known to 
be inadequate, and historians will debate end¬ 
lessly whether or not they were right. Certainly 
the protagonists, determined and able men who 
did not win their way to the top of their pro¬ 
fessions by suave self-effacement, do.not regard 
the issues as closed, and they are likely to ex¬ 
press themselves the more violently for having 
been compelled, through loyal discretion, to 
remain silent for so long. 

This is ali, intensely interesting, not only for 
professional historians, but for all whose 
destinies were shaped by the outcome of these 
controversies. This interest in itself would 
justify the labours which have gone into the 
book; and to try to set its conclusions in a wider 
context and use it as a tool in a type of intel¬ 
lectual enquiry even more ambitious and com¬ 
plex than that which its authors conducted may 
be unwise. It is perhaps only an idiosyncratic 
itch which leads me to do anything of the kind, 
and one better not scratched in public. Webster 
and Frankland should no doubt be left as a 
monument of Second World War historio¬ 
graphy rather than examined for some light on 
our present discontents, in an effort to link the 
bombing with The Bomb. Perhaps the vast 
politico-technological problem comprised in the 
words “The Bomb” is best left to politicians, 
technologists, and military analysts to solve, un¬ 
complicated by the irrelevant intrusions of 
historians. On the other hand, if it is a matter 
of all hands to the purnjJS, the contributions 
of the historian are no more irrelevant than 
those of anybody else to a predicament which 
is as unique as it is dangerous for mankind: in 
which academic caution, if maintained for too 
long, becomes slothful timidity. 
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In any case, Webster and Frankland trace 
for us, in their history of thinking about air 
warfare, a pattern which it is tempting to extra¬ 
polate. Air Power was preached by its early 
apostles, Viscount'Trenchard foremost among 
them, as the solution to the deadlock to which 
war seemed to be reduced in 1914-18, when the 
capacity of industrial nations to raise, arm, and 
transport vast armies to the battlefield had been 
equalled only by the capacity of forces dug in 
behind field-fortifications and armed with 
machine-guns to slaughter them. Victory in that 
war came ultimately not through Napoleonic 
triumphs in the field but through the collapse 
of whole nations strained beyond endurance: a 
collapse, incidentally, almost as disastrous to 
the victors as to the vanquished. But if the 
ultimate objective was not the enemy’s armed 
forces but the morale of his people, why attack 
his armed forces at all? In 1870 the German 
invaders of France had decided that the 
quickest, and ultimately the most humane way 
to reduce French fortresses was to bombard not 
the fortifications but t’le civil population so that 
they themselves compelled the garrison to sur¬ 
render. Mutatis mutandis the apostles of Air 
Power advocated the same thing. The develop¬ 
ment of flight laid the whole of belligerent 
territory open to attack. Air Power opened a 
new world, free from the sterile slaughters of 
generals and the antiquated obsessions of 
admirals. It could be used with surgical pre¬ 
cision in conflicts which, however painful, 
would be brief and effective. The Air Forces 
appealed to the young and adventurous as 
armies with the record of 1914-18 behind them 
could never appeal. The Luftwaffe was the 
cherished darling of Hitler’s new order; the 
Royal Air Force in the 30’s attracted intelligent 
young men who had read Wilfred Owen and 
Siegfried Sassoon and who were determined to 
escape at least that kind of war. The Air Forces 
of the world believed that they could do great 
things, if only they were given the money and 
the equipment to do them with. 

T he first great thing which the Royal 
Air Force did was to win one of the 
decisive battles of history in the Battle of Britain. 
But that victory could hardly have been more 
ironical. The guiding faith which had inspired 
Trenchard in his creation of the Force was that 
the bomber would, and must, always get 
through, and that air defence was aot only 
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useless but a positive drawback in that it weak¬ 
ened the forces which could be deployed in 
attacking the enemy. The civilian population, 
in the words of Giulio Douhet, must submit to 
the attacks which the enemy inflicted on it until 
the enemy forces had been destroyed at their 
sources and that “Command of the Air’’ secured 
which was, like Command of the Sea, in¬ 
divisible and the truest defence. A natural 
civilian reluctance to submit to anything of the 
sort led to the Air Staff being overruled before 
the war, and resources being devoted to home 
defence which made possible the perfection of 
fighter aircraft and radar devices: developments 
which invalidated all the assumptions on which 
Trenchard, and other airmen throughout the 
world, had worked. The cheering image which 
the R.A.F. built up for itself in the eyes of the 
public in 1940, of a handful of stubborn heroes 
successfully defending ijic skies and shores of 
their homeland against the hordes of an all- 
conquering invader, was very different from 
the role which its Founding Fathers had 
planned; and the outcome of the Battle of 
Britain presaged an air war very different from 
any they had expected. The very name of that 
engagement revealed that Air Power had not 
rendered battles obsolete: it had only changed 
their nature and location. An industrial nation 
subjected to air attack could still provide itself 
with such effective defences, aided by all the 
resources of science, deployed with skill, and 
manned by resolute men, that it could inflict 
on the attackers a rate of loss above their capa¬ 
city in aircraft and trained man-power to 
sustain. Once Command of the Air was 
achieved it could certainly be used against the 
enemy vitals with surgical precision. But it 
could be achieved only by a process of attrition 
almost as heart-breakirtg as that of 1914-18, 
from which the airmen hoped they had escaped 
for good. 

The air war between 1939 and 1945 was thus, 
as Dr. Frankland has pointed out in a recent 
authoritative lecture, not revolutionary, but 
classical in its conduct. The chiefs of Bomber 
Command had to develop the qualities— 
acquiring sometimes almost the physical image, 
as one can sec from their photographs—of the 
generals of the First World War. They had to 
remain stubbornly convinced, in the face of 
tragic losses, that they were inflicting greater 
damage on the enemy than they were suffering 
themselves. Like Sir Douglas Haig and hit 
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staff in 1916-17, Sir Arthur Harris had no 
doubt whatever that under a few more blows 
German morale would, without any question, 
collapse. And they had to sustain the morale 
of men whom they were subjecting night after 
night to an ordeal which they could not share 
themselves. The Bomber Offensive, indeed, has 
been described as the Passchendaele of the 
Second World War. 

We can now see, with all the advantage of 
hindsight, how wrong they often were in their 
assessment of the damage they were doing to 
the enemy. But we can also see that there was 
no short-cut to victory through Air Power. 
Webster and Frankland suggest plausibly that 
if Sir Arthur Harris had obeyed Air Staff direc¬ 
tives more meticulously during the last half of 
1944 the war might have been shortened by a 
few months; but that is all. The Lujtwafje had 
to be beaten out of the German skies, as the 
Royal Air Force would have had to be beaten 
out of British skies, before “Command of the 
Air” was won, and it fought back with no less 
heroism and ingenuity than had its British 
counterpart. 

Air Power, in fact, had not transformed the 
existing pattern of war: it had conformed to it, 
with remarkable and depressing precision. 

T hen came the bomb. To the eye of 
the laymen, Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
seemed only a continuation or at most a cul¬ 
mination, of all that had gone before. There 
was little discontinuity between the raids on 
Hamburg in 1943 which had killed 42,000, the 
great fire-raids on Tokyo in March 1945 which 
had killed 84,000, and Hiroshima where 71,000 
died. It is only in retrospect that the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki raids seem to rear themselves as 
ugly and isolated acts, like Easter Island images, 
inexplicable without the preliminary scaffolding 
which made their erection possible. Yet for 
the experts on Air Power these raids were truly 
revolutionary. The damage done by their pre¬ 
decessors had been possible only at a gruelling, 
possibly an excessive cost, and it had been 
wreaked by forces of a size which could only 
be sustained by nations which had geared all 
their resources to total war. Now all was 
changed. The vital factor of attrition was greatly 
reduced. To inflict crippling damage on an 
adversary it was no longer necessary to send 
massive and expensive fleets of bombers, night 
after night, with a high and constant rate of 


losses, until his defences were worn down and 
his cities lay at one’s mercy. Now it was enough 
that a handful of aircraft should get through, 
and in dropping their bombs they had no need 
for meticulous accuracy. All the old targets 
which had competed for attention—oil, trans¬ 
portation, heavy industry, civilian morale— 
could be shattered in a single attack. Perhaps 
Trcnchard and Douhet had been premature and 
hailed a false dawn: $0 much could certainly 
be argued from the coldly deflating assessments 
of actual damage done to Germany by the 
allied bombers which were published by the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey after 
the war. But what they had prophesied for the 
nineteen-twenties must now, thirty years later, 
surely come true? 

So IN SPITE OF their disappointments in the 
Second World War, the advocates of Air 
Power seemed, at the beginning of the i^os, 
to have emerged supreme. In America, the 
United States Air Force secured not only in¬ 
dependence from, but for a time, dominance 
over the other two services. For an impoverished 
and overburdened Britain, the continued 
development of a bomber force and the creation 
of an independent nuclear capacity appeared 
to be, not an additional and unnecessary luxury, 
but the most economical way of maintaining 
her influence in the world and helping to 
restrain aggression. For officers brought up in 
the tradition of Admiral Mahan, to believe that 
the peace of the world in the 19th century had 
been a Pax Britannica resting on the Royal 
Navy’s command of the seas, the creation of a 
new kind of fleet of the air, as dedicated to 
peaceful purposes as its naval predecessor, ever 
ready to visit instant and condign punishment on 
any transgressor, naturally seemed the most 
effective and economical way of keeping the 
peace. Bomber Command and, even more, the 
United States Strategic Air Command, learned to 
regard themselves as forces devoted to the main¬ 
tenance of peace and law. But for their constant 
alertness, their whole-hearted and unwearying 
attention to their tedious, complicated, and awe¬ 
inspiring duties, the world, they believed, 
would collapse in barbarism and disorder, or 
else fall prey to an a]l<oAquering Communist 
terror. 

The further technical developments of the 
’fifties seemed likely at first to reinforce all 
these assumptions. The thermo-nuclear bomb, 
a thousand times more destructive than the 
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atomic weapon, eliminated the problem of 
attrition altogether. One aircraft could now 
carry a greater explosive power than all the 
bombs dropped on Germany during the Second 
World War. Air,defence was still possible— 
indeed the development of supersonic fighter 
aircraft and of ground-to-air homing missiles 
had vastly improved its potentialities—but loo 
per cent effective defence had never been con¬ 
sidered feasible, and now failure by a margin 
even of i per cent was catastrophic. Civilians 
were once again adjured—in Britain by Mr, 
Duncan Sandys in 1957 and 1958—that they 
had to submit to the damage which an attacker 
could inflict on them while his war-making 
power was being destroyed at its roots. Then 
the ballistic missile, to which no counter has 
yet been developed, made delivery yet more in¬ 
escapable. To Atlas, Thor, Polaris, or Minute- 
man, once they were launched, there seemed no 
more defence than against a bullet in flight. 
In the Second World War it had taken Britain 
and the United States four laborious years and 
an infinity of expend'turc before they attained 
the position of having their adversary at their 
mercy. Today we are in that position in the 
middle of profoundcst peace. And so, inciden¬ 
tally, is he. 


T ti I s, we may assume, is not quite the 
situation which the apostles of Air Power 
foresaw. For in fact the two technical develop¬ 
ments noted above affected the situation very 
considerably. In the first place, the bland request 
that civilians should submit with resignation 
to the damage which the opposing bomber 
force could inflict on them was even less accept¬ 
able in the thcrmo-nuclcar age than it had been 
in the 1930s; and as we have seen, they were 
reluctant to submit even then. It was one thing 
to endure ordeal by high explosive which, how¬ 
ever much damage and suffering it might cause, 
still left the basic structure of society intact. 
It was, and is, another to look forward to the 
total destruction of one's civilisation —pace Mr. 
Herman Kahn, I speak now in a British con- 

’Cf. P. M. S. Blackett, “Critique of Some Con¬ 
temporary Defence Thinking," Encountek, April 
ic)6i; Alastair Buchan, “A World With Arms 
Without War,” February 1961 and “P. M. S. Black¬ 
ett and War," August 1961; Michael Howard, 
“Arms Races and War," January 1961; Oskar Mor- 
genstern, “Nuclear Stalemate?" June 1961. 


text—beyond hope, so far as one can see, of 
repair; with the consolation only that the 
adversary is simultaneously being annihilated 
as well. 

The difference between damage on a thermo¬ 
nuclear scale and that experienced during the 
last war is qualitative and not quantitative, and 
the moral and political justifications either for 
inflicting or for suffering it which applied then 
are no longer likely to be valid. It is sometimes 
necessary for societies to suffer—and perhaps 
suffer agonisingly—if they are to survive and 
grow; and if they flinch from such suffering, 
their chances of survival arc small. But it can 
never make sense for them, in Bismarck's 
words, to commit suicide for fear of death. 

All this is incontestable. But it is equally in¬ 
contestable that we still live in a world of 
sovereign states, and that a world of sovereign 
states is a world of power politics, and that we 
must survive in this clc'mcnt until we arc wise 
enough to create an effective world authority 
or weak enough to acquiesce in some universal 
world empire. Peace is not simply a matter of 
repressing “aggression” but of stabilising and 
constantly adjusting the balance of power, and 
among the constituent factors which make up 
fwlitical power, weapons still play a not un¬ 
important part. The balance of nuclear terror 
may seem a terrifying basis for peace; but the 
only alternative basis, short of the multilateral 
disarmament for which we are striving, would 
be the self-restraint of a Power with a monopoly 
of nuclear weapons which it could use without 
fear of retaliation. In such a world, sovereign 
states would be likely to become absorbed into 
a universal Empire; and even if we in Britain— 
or even we in the West—were prepared to 
acquiesce, there arc other powers less self- 
effacing, who would be unlikely to follow suit. 

Peace thus rests on a balance of deterrence, 
and about that balance much has been written 
—not least in the pages of Encounter* —and 
need not be repeated here. That the balance 
should be so far as possible constant through 
the spectrum of weapons, conventional and 
nuclear, and that it should be rendered as stable 
as may be by increasing reliance on second- 
strike forces seems to-day generally accepted, 
outside the British War Office. That such 
a balance might still, in strict logic, be 
vulnerable to an aggressor who was prepared to 
accept a few score million casualties as the in¬ 
escapable penalty of launching a surprise attack 
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has been brilliantly argued by Albert Wohl- 
stettcr and Herman Kahn;® but their logic is 
generally considered—in this country at least— 
to be that of war-gaming and not of political 
life. Finally, it is increasingly recognised that 
the maintenance of the balance is an essential 
condition of any measures of multilateral 
disarmament; a problem which, with the best 
will in the world, no expert has yet been able 
to solve. The Americans will not disarm with¬ 
out the assurance given by intcrnatioiiial inspec¬ 
tion that the Russians arc doing the same; while 
the Russians will not accept an inspection which 
would reveal the whereabouts of their launching 
sites and airfields to a conceivable surprise 
attack. This is the situation with which at 
present we have to deal. 


B ut there are two elements in this situa¬ 
tion which it is worth noting here. The 
first is that the concept of “balance” is some¬ 
thing new in thinking about Air Power, and 
reflects a more realistic appreciation of the 
nature of political life than did the concept, 
which it replaced of simple “deterrence.” It is 
not in the nature of Great Powers to acquiesce 
in the monopoly by their rivals of a major 
military weapon, if they are in a position to 
acquire it themselves. Even if Mahan was right 
In attributing the Pax Britannica to the Royal 
Navy’s command of the sea—and it may be 
doubted whether this time-honoured belief 
would really stand up to critical examination— 
the immediate consequence of his analysis was 
to create a determination on the part of his 
own countrymen, and even more on the part 
of the Germans, not to remain thus dependent 
on the mastery of a foreign power, be it never 
so moderately exercised, for a moment longer 
than necessary. A Great Power, however selfless 
its policy—and has a Great Power any business 
to be selfless?—cannot gain acceptance among 
its rivals, except in very limited circumstances, 
as an international policeman, on whose self- 
restraint and wisdom all will rely. No respon¬ 
sible Russian statesmen, whatever his political 
creed, could accept as stable a situation in 
which s.A.c. bases threatened his country with 
instantaneous destruction from which no escape, 

•Ob Thermo-Nuclear War, by Herman Kahn 
(O.U.P.). The Delicate Balance of Terror, by 
Albert Wohlstettcr. Foreign Affairs, January 1959. 


and for which no retaliation, was possible; and 
no Russian statesman could be expected to 
believe that this force would be used only in 
generally-accepted interests of world order and 
peace. 

It takes at least two to keep the peace through 
air power, and only when they themselves 
threatened the West with compajably great and 
inescapable punishment for aggression could the 
Russians begin to feel, on their part, that the 
peace of the world was tolerably secure. To-day 
the Russian and the Western deterrent forces 
are not so much rivals as colleagues, twin 
caryatids sustaining with great labour, bore¬ 
dom, and discomfort the edifice of international 
security within which political commerce— 
which includes limited and ideological conflict 
as well as more peaceful pursuits—continues to 
be carried on. 

The other element in the situation is this. The 
existence of national armed forces in a reason¬ 
able state of alertness, backed by an adequate 
military potential, has always been a vital 
factor in international relations. There is 
nothing new about military balance and mutual 
deterrence. But hitherto this military strength 
has consisted of fighting forces: troops capable 
of encountering and overcoming each other in 
battle, trained, disciplined, and organised for 

war. The whole raison d'etre of the elaborate 
military machine, with its hierarchy, its 
uniforms, its special laws and privileges and 
customs, was that it had to fight. The battle 

was, ultimately, the pay-off. But what if there 
is no battle? Here lay the central paradox of 
the Royal Air Force. It was moulded as a mili¬ 
tary force, hierarchic and traditional, borrowing 
all the panache and display of its elder col¬ 
leagues. It was just as well that it was, for as we 
have seen it had to endure ordeals by battle 
which would have broken men not subjected to 
military authority and strengthened by tradi¬ 
tional disciplines and esprit de corps. Yet these 
battles were unexpected. The Royal Air Force 
was certainly not moulded in the expectation 
that it would have to fight them; enemy fighter 
and ground defences were regarded almost as 
negligible elements in the obtaining of Com¬ 
mand of the Air. If the prrSphets of Air Power 
had been right, need the Royal Air Force have 
been a military body at all—or at least any more 
military than the police? And if they are be¬ 
latedly right, now, what are the conclusions 
which we should draw? 
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T he problem op deterrence has 
grown out of traditional and historic mili* 
tary problems, as I have been trying to show. 
The time may not be far off, however, when 
it will outgrow them altogether: when its diffi¬ 
culties will be purely technical and political, 
with very little military content; very little, that 
is, of tactics and strategy left at all. Increasingly 
during and since the Second World War the 
struggle for mastery has been transferred from 
the battlefields of the land, sea, and air, to the 
laboratories and factory work-benches. The 
object was originally to ensure that when the 
opposing forces met in battle, one’s own side 
should suffer no inferiority in weapons. Mili¬ 
tary discipline and skills were no less necessary 
to conduct the battles themselves. Now skills 
and disciplines will continue to be necessary: 
ones which will stretch human ingenuity and 
self-sacrifice to the limits. But will they be 
military ones? 

The command of a bomber-force may be self- 
evidently a military affair, but the command of 
a missile-base is a ■ different matter. Polatis- 
carrying submarines may be undeniably naval 
craft, but what of freight-cars carrying Minute- 
men} This is not to suggest that the operations 
of such installations could easily be left to purely 
civilian services; though the effectiveness with 
which the Merchant Navy and commercial air¬ 
lines carry out their arduous and often dan¬ 
gerous duties suggests that this idea is less 
ludicrous than it may at first appear. But it is 
to suggest that their role is quite as distinct 
from military operations as is that of the police, 
and the time may not be far distant when this 
distinction should be made institutional. 

Like the police, their function would overlap 
with the military, and as with the police one 
would expect close co-operation and interchange 
of personnel. But also like the police their duty 
is the non-military one of keeping the peace, 
and not of fighting wars; like the police their 
discipline and traditions must be based, not on 
martial virtues, but on deep political wisdom 
and self-restraint; and finally, like the police, 
they need to be securely under civilian control. 

Such a separation of the ‘‘deterrent” from the 
fighting forces, if it were to come about, would 
not only be natural: it would carry with it 
certain very definite practical advantages. So 
long as sovereign states exist in a condition of 
international anarchy, sd long are armed con¬ 
flicts likely to occur, and military forces be kept 
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on foot to conduct them. But that such conflicts 
should, in a thermo-nuclear age, be kept strictly 
limited both in their objectives and in their 
mode of conduct, is a platitude so obvious that 
it hardly bears stating. The West would have 
been prepared to devote a great deal of blood 
and treasure to saving South Korea from Com¬ 
munist conquest, and the Communists were 
prepared to spend much to conquer it; but 
nuclear annihilation, even if it had ^en mutual, 
was not a price that either side was prepared 
to pay. 

It is reasonable, if pessimistic, to look for¬ 
ward to the recurrence of such conflicts, cither 
as the result of deliberate policy or of miscalcu¬ 
lation; and it is equally reasonable to emphasise 
that the qualities required to conduct these 
conflicts successfully, the traditional military 
skills and virtues, are not necessarily the quali¬ 
ties which are desirable in those who control the 
• 

strategic deterrent, and that it is particularly 
desirable when such limited wars are in pro¬ 
gress that their control and the control of the 
deterrent should, under the sovereign power, be 
in different hands. It is not so much that this 
would reduce the danger of accident and error 
of judgment: it is that it would be seen to 
reduce it. 

The claim made by the British, that our V- 
bomber force is a dual-purpose weapon equally 
effective in a nuclear or in a conventional role, 
is a slightly disquieting one; for if the aircraft 
were prepared for action in a limited war, the 
adversary might mistakenly believe that they 
were intending a nuclear strike and react 
accordingly. We do not boast that the Metro¬ 
politan Police can be used in a military role: 
if they can, the Home Office wisely keeps quiet 
about it. Nor arc those qualities of belligerence, 
resolution, and deep* knowledge of military 
affairs, at first hand and through study, which 
characterise the military leader to whom a 
nation entrusts the conduct of its armed forces, 
necessarily accompanied by the restraint, the 
diplomatic experience and the political coup 
d'ceil needed for those who control its deterrent. 

Such a separation of deterrent and fighting 
forces would at least provide an additional brake 
on a mechanism which threatens us all with 
destruction. 

Finally, although the strategic deterrent forces 
are likely to become increasingly non-military, 
the technical expertise which they demand is 
very closely allW to the technical knowledge 
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needed for their control and abolition. We arc 
at last beginning, however slowly, to outgrow 
the sterile epoch when military specialists and 
disarmament experts were aligned in hostile 
camps, knowing little of each other’s problems 
and caring less. We still cling to certain archaic 
principles: that disarmament, for instance, 
should be controlled by one ministry and 
defence by another, that defence-specialists can 
veto disarmament proposals while disarmament 
authorities are not consulted over /nilitary 
developments. But the realisation is growing 
that defence and disarmament are indivisible, 
dual aspects of the single problem of national 
security, and that if the maintenance of 
balanced deterrence is an indispensable clement 
in multilateral disarmament, the progrcs.sivc 
stages of that disarmament and probably its 
subsequent enforcement must be worked out in 
close consultation with those forces on whom 
the balance depends. The deterrent forces in 
fact have at least as much in common with 
disarmament authorities, and with those who 
will eventually be responsible for inspection and 
control, as they have with traditional forces 


responsible for orthodox military action. It will 
be from their ranks that any international in- 
spectorate is likely to be recruited; and it will 
be on them, eventually, that the survival of 
world order is likely to depen^. 

T he logical development would 
therefore seem that deterrent and disarma¬ 
ment forces should ultimately come together 
under a single authority, distinct from the 
Ministry, or the Department, of Defence; leav¬ 
ing to the latter the organisation of armed 
forces and the conduct of limited wars. Rut 
there is nothing logical about political develop¬ 
ments, and service opposition combined with 
civilian parsimony is likely to make anything 
of the sort unlikely for many years. Still it is 
worth thinking along these lines. It would be 
the natural conclusion of Trenchard’s doctrine 
of Air Power. He and his disciples might be 
surprised if they had survived to .sec it happen; 
but they might also feel satisfied, that it should 
after all be their direct successors who were 
charged with keeping the peace. 


Philosophy 

There is a place to which I often go, 

Not by planning to, btit by a Bow 
Awav from all existence, to a cold 
Lucidity, whose will is uncontrolled. 

Here, the mills of God arc hardly slow. 

The landscape in its geologic prime 
Dissolves to show its quintessential slime. 

A million stars are blotted out. I think 
Of each historic passion as a blink 
That happened to the sad eye of Time. 

But residues of meaning still remain. 

As darkest myths meander through the pain 
Towards a final fonnula of light. 

I, loo, reject that clarity of sight; 

WTiat cannot be explained, do not explain. 

The mundane language of the senses sings 
Its OAvn interpretations. Common things 
Become, by virtue of their commonness, 

An argument against the nakedness 

Tliat dies of cold to find what truth it brings. 


Nissim Ezekiel 
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Days with Thomas Hardy 

From a 1918-1919 Diary 


October list, ifiS 
EA with the Hardys—Mrs. Hardy and a 
man called McDougall and his wife, the 
author of a book just published on “Realism," 
and myself. Thomas Hardy in better spirits 
than last time and amazingly lively, interested 
and interesting. A long discussion arising out 
of McDougall’s book on whether there could 
be such a thing as scientific treatment in a 
novel. Hardy said that all imaginative work 
was events seen through a temperament. That 
unconscious or conscious selection by the per¬ 
sonality of the author must colour the work. 
I instanced Flaubert as a man who attempted 
to get at events in themselves but who so 
definitely had a point of view—and McDougall, 
who has apparently made a study of Flaubert in 
his book, agreed. Hardy said he found from 
experience that one could suppress one’s feel¬ 
ings deliberately, but even so one knew that 
one was still exaggerating personality in the 
selection of what was significant, in fact that 
what was to anyone significant was a kind of 
projection of personality. McDougall said he 
supposed that the difference between Art and 


In Elliott Felkin was a young tem¬ 

porary officer on the staff of the Prisoners 
of War Camp at Dorchester. He was given 
an introduction to Mr. and Mrs. Hardy by 
Lowes Dickinson and was made welcome 
at Max Gate. He says he was part of Mr, 
and Mrs. Hardy's contnbutton to the war 
effort. 

The following extracts from his contem¬ 
porary journal are unchanged save for the 
omission of one name. The sketches are by 
Thomas Hardy from Wessex Poems, pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 


Life was that in Art one always was selecting, 
while in Life one had to take what came along. 

A LONG TALK with Hardy later. He had been 
rotjting out old papers and found reviews in 
German papers of his work which it was odd 
to read now they were enemies. Talked a lot 
about dreams, and I told him of Jung. He said 
he dreamt so much and it was all stupid and 
unrelated, and that it must be a great strain 
on one, as one woke up so excited. 

Talking about Lytton Strachey’s book, he 
said that Lytton Strachey had reviewed a book 
of his years ago and had picked out the two 
worst lines in it (poems), which was not the 
way to review. Spoke most interestingly of 
writing and how one created a lot subcon¬ 
sciously, so that in reviews afterwards one was 
surprised to see quoted this or that sentence, 
and never realised that one had written it. 
I explained Jung’s theory of dreams and the 
unconscious and complexes, and Mrs. Hardy 
said how nice it would be to go to a doctor and 
have good qualities given one. Hardy said 
“Yes, you would go and you would say ‘I find 
I am not as courageous as I was; would you 
lay on a little for me,’ ” and quoted the remark 
of a man—“I wanted to run away but my legs 
would not let me,” with that amusing ironical 
smile.... He said how often reviewers hit on 
your own ideas and reproduced them as their 
own. He had written a story with the idea how 
so much tragedy was grotesque, and the 
reviewer, struck by the same idea, had written 
a long essay saying how tragedy was nothing 
but grotesque. 

Talked a little with the McDougalls about 
Forster, Arthur Waley, Goldie [Goldsworthy 
Lowes Oickiason], and Monty James, from 
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whom Hardy has had an invitation to Eton; 
said Monty had written him quite an ordinary 
letter and here he had always thought that 
provosts were a little greater dian deans and 
just below bishops. 

Hardy walked a little way with me—extra¬ 
ordinarily active. T.ilking about Lytton 
Strachey’s book, Mrs. Hardy said she did not 
like his putting in that Gordon drank, as so 
often a man could not help that. I disagreed, 
said it was an important fact which .should be 
known about a man, and we had another argu¬ 
ment. Hardy said that it was a good thing 
from the point of view of anyone else reading 
the life, but one would not like the man who 
did it, which seemed to me odd. I dared to 
say the way he did it might be offensive or 
not. Hardy said that they had had a consulta¬ 
tion before Swinburne’s life was written 
whether a lot of things should be put in, “wild¬ 
ness of his youth,” and he was glad that 
Gossc had omitted them. 

]unt ifth, rftf 

AR DY on Sunday said that he liked owls; 
they were such philosophical birds; fell 
into chimneys and forgot where they were and 
so did not get away before a fire was lit and 
they were burned. 

June )otb, lyif 

AX Gate yesterday. - was not 

there and we had as usual a delightful 
tea with Hardy and Mrs. Hardy alone. Hardy 
in a very good temper and in deshabille, a 
sort of short dressing-gown. Afterwards we 
walked through the town so that I might see 
them safely into church and make sure that 
they went. He explained on the way that he 
supposed people thought he went to church 
because he believed in it, which he did not, 
but went because it was good for the people 
to get clean and come together once a week— 
like discipline in the army. He said of George 
Eliot that she was not a story-teller, and he 
would range her with Goethe and Kant rather 
than with Shakespeare or Sophocles. (I’d 
quoted Acton’s opinion.) He said she was such 
a neglected writer. 

I asked him what the big house standing 
back on the road was, and he said it was 
Hcnchard’s house in The Mayor of Caster- 

* In one of Meredith’s letters (late) he says 
Hardy had been to see him and he was pleased 
because he both liked him and shared bis 
"twrilight view of life.” 


bridge. At the time there was a hot-headed 
town clerk in Dorchester called Giles, and he 
nearly called Henchard Giles, and then it 
struck him how awful it would be and every¬ 
one would think he intended the town clerk, 
so he changed it to Henchard. Mrs. Hardy 
said Hench.'ird suited better. 

Hardy said that at one time *he had as a 
youth all sorts of writings and then he got a 
clear handwriting by making as few strokes as 
possible in order to make each letter recog¬ 
nisable. 

H ardy said in his youth he used to 
preach sermons. As an architect’s pupil 
he often had to go to church openings. Once 
he went to the opening of a new church near 
here and had no money left (he was earning 
none as an articled clerk), and he was put right 
in front. The collection bag came to him first 
and he could put nothing in, while his friend 
had to put in his last shilling. At the same 
opening another contretemps happened. An 
old lady outside got caught in the wind and 
her umbrella was turned inside out, at which 
they laughed. She turned out to be the chief 
contributor to the funds! 

He lent me Mr. Lee’s book about his works 
and drew my attention to some notes he had 
made in the beginning for future use and 
thought that he did not want them seen. 

Hardy certainly illustrated his theory on the 
way to church. He had on a light grey felt 
hat, lightish blue tie and new dark grey cotton 
gloves. 

He said that great ladies, e.g.. Lady Ports¬ 
mouth, had so often told him that they longed 
to get out of the racket of a London society 
whirl to a quiet and simple life. But he sup¬ 
posed they perhaps only said it to please him. 

Of Browning he said that he used to come 
in to Mrs. Procter and talk social backchat 
and gossip in an ordinary way “as if he did not 
at all know what life was really like, like the 
butcher’s son.” He hazarded the theory that 
Browning wrote Easter Eve, etc., in order to 
make his book sell. 

He takes a delightful view of Meredith.* 
“He goes on all right and <hcn just when he 
might put in a touch of pathos he doesn’t do it. 

I wonder he didn’t know better.” And on 
another occasion—“Meredith’s characters arc 
like flowers in a garden. But when you come 
to look at them closely you see that they are 
all made of jewels; th^ never fade." 
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One day Goldie and [E. M.] Forster and 1 
went up to tea and we discussed Arthur 
Waley’s poems. Hardy thought they lost so 
much in not being rhymed and compared them 
to another book ‘of translations that he had 
been reading, which Mrs. Hardy brought at 
once, as usual. 

He said that day, too, I remember, how words 
got hold of people and coteries and circulated 
like microbes and then disappeared again. 

He is most characteristic when he is repeat¬ 
ing horrors, hangings which he has witnessed 
or heard of. He often 
tells of the two hang¬ 
ings he saw. “Once, I 
didn’t go to see it at 
all; and I was walking 
about two miles from .‘V 

Dorchester, and I 
thought to myself it 
must be about time that 
man is being hung, and f 

I had my glasses’ with 
me; so I looked at the 
jail and there I sud¬ 
denly saw something 
white drop above the 
wall. It was the man; 
he was dressed in white 
fustian.” 

The other was as fol¬ 
lows: “I went there 
really for a jaunt. The 
hanging itself did not 
move me at all. But I 
sat on after the others 
went away, not think¬ 
ing, but looking at the 

figure (it was a woman) turning slowly round 
on the rope. And then it began to rain, and then 
I saw—they had put a cloth over the face—how, 
as the cloth got wet, her features came through 
it. That was extraordinary. A boy had climbed 
up into a tree nearby, and when she dropped 
he came down in a faint like an apple dropping 
from the tree. It was curious the two drop¬ 
ping together.” 

A special detail he had learned from a local 
peasant whose great grandfather had witnessed 
the scene was that when Mary Channing (pro¬ 
bably innocent) was burnt at Maumbury Rings 
in 1702, the milk spouted from her breasts 
into the flames, she being with child. 

* In fact the seventh line. 


He tells these things with a sort of gaiety 
and a sort of gaillardise, but at times his voice 
gets low and level and his eyes, which arc 
very bright and sharp and small and darting, 
usually become fixed and dreamy, and he talks 
as if he were in a trance. 

His manner is entirely simple and unaffected 
and he is really shy.... He is the most modest 
of any literary men I think I have ever come 
across. Me has a pleasant little irony even in 
details. VNow come and sit in this chair, I 
always put strong young men in this chair” 
was the first remark be made to me. 

He said on Sunday 
that he thought that 
modern criticism of the 
Victorian age was ex¬ 
aggerated. They were 
very smug, of course, 
but it was not very 
profound. The fact that 
they had a Queen 
made their manner 
silly. 
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July 4tb, 1919 
IV E NIN G at the 
Hardys to meet 
We talked of 
emendations a lot. 
Hardy had thought of 
one in Keats’ sonnet 
Oa Leaving Some 
Friends, i.e., “Tiare” 
for “jar” in the sixth 
line.* Told an amusing 
•story how he found 
Tennyson “dreadfully 
upset” because in the 
first collected edition of his poems printers had 
put "hairy docs” for “airy docs,” and the page 
had to be destroyed in ten thousand copies. 
And in the Swinburne poem where they had 
printed “arts... incarnadine” he had found by 
referring to a manuscript copy he had that it 
should be “orts” or fragments—a Dorsetshire 
word apparently. 

When I went Hardy came out for a little 
walk with the dog. We turned our money at 
the sight of the new moon “in case,” and then 
talked about poetry. Hardy was in a very 
cheerful mcod and ran along the road a little 
way to make “Wess” run. 

Hardy rolled about on the sort of “umpty" 
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with the gestures and vivacity of a young man. 
I have never seen an aged face which becomes 
so animated and in which the eyes are so bright 

and piercing. - seemed by his side so old 

and sedate and settled and with the “Young 
man, I have had the experience and made a 
fairish success of my life, believe me” kind of 
attitude—so absolutely lacking in Hardy, who 
has the capacity which I have only met with 
in Goldie l)cforc, of tre.ating young people not 
as if you were pretending to make yourself 
young out of politeness, nor as if you were 
instructing or guiding by the wisdom of ex¬ 
perience, but as if you really felt that age and 
youth had something to give each other. In that 
way age and youth don’t sympathise with each 
other, if they do anything they envy each 
other. The point is that there is mutuality, no 
superiority implied or felt on account of years 
and maturity or on. account of youth and 
vigour. I should like to be like that when I 
am old. 

July nib. If If 

AX Gate this afternoon. We sat out 
in the garden after tea. I wanted to 
borrow a copy of the Browning letters, but they 
hadn’t one. Hardy said he liked the letters, 
and said exactly what had struck me the other 
day, that the rather “high falutin” tone of 
them was due to their being both literary people 
who liked to express themselves fulsomely. 

Hardy said the son had been so pained at the 
criticism pas.sed on him for having published 
them and how he sent him a message saying 
he (Hardy) thought it was perfectly right to 
do so as Browning had told Pen that he might 
do with them as he liked. 

Hardy said inter alia that people who used to 
go in trains in the early days (as Mrs. Procter, 
Browning’s old friend told him) used to put on 
clean underclothing before they started in case 
they were killed in an accident. 

July 2tst, If If 

o Max Gate yesterday to tea. Hardy in 
very good spirits, lively and excited. We 
talked a good deal about Browning, as I had 
been reading the privately printed letter about 
Mrs. Browning’s death. He said he often used 
to meet Browning at Mrs. Procter’s but he 
never saw him alone and never heard him talk 
anything but small talk. He likes best of his 
poems "The Statue and the Bust because it has 
the characteristic of all great poetry—the 


general perfectly reduced in the particular. 
“Procrastination, that’s what it is, and there’s 
nothing to be said about procrastination that is 
not in that poem.” 

Mrs. Procter was a difficult old lady, but 
once she knew anyone she stuck to them 
through thick and thin. 

• 

Talking about time, he said that he always 
saw it stretch away in a long blue line like a 
railway line on the left (the past) and dis¬ 
appearing just round the crossing on his right. 
“It’s like a railway line covered with a blue 
haze, and it goes uphill till 1900 and then it 
goes over the hill and disappears till about the 
middle of the century, and then it rises again 
up to about 1800, and then it disappears, 
altogether.” 

He went on to talk about days of the week 
and colours and associations. Monday was 
colourless, and Tuesday a little less colourless, 
and Wednesday was blue—“this sort of blue” 
pointing to an imitation Sevres plate—and 
Thursday is darker blue, and Friday is quite 
dark blue, and Saturday is yellow, and Sunday 
is always red. 

Hardy talked about a story he had written 
about Napoleon coming to investigate the 
English coast at night which he invented and 
then, after it was published, heard that it was 
a tradition. Was this so.? Would I find out 
from Dr. Holland Rose? 

He hates reviewers and critics; never 
reviewed in his life. We had a long discussion 
on a review by Mrs. Meynell of some poems 
in which she objected to “anguished” and 
“voiced.” He found in Murray “anguished” 
to be as old as Wycliffe, and “voiced” in 
Shakespeare. He said the reviewers had 
altogether missed one word he had created— 
“immuned”; he had wanted it so badly for a 
poem, had looked in Murray to see if it existed, 
found it did not, and so made it and slipped it 
in. We were talking about the creation of 
words, and Johnson’s creation of “irascible,” 
and I said that R. and I had concluded him 
to have invented “persipicncc,” and I had 
wondered what it meant as it was obviously 
felt to be dinerent from perception. He said 
“You arc right. In that way one has a feeling 
about a word before it gets defined.” 

He asked me what I thought about Shanks’ 
work, and we discussed that for some time. He 
thought there were better than that in Sassoon, 
for insunce. Shanks never got going, never 
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"got his crisis,” while Sassoon always did.... 

He was rather angry about a critic having 
said that Browning invented dramatic lyrics. 
All he invented was the phrase. "How stupid 
and how like reviewers to be caught by a 
phrase like that.” 

He said he had had such a chance if he had 
taken it of writing a book about Browning— 
he saw so much of himl 

August 41b, ifjf 

o Max Gate on Saturday for the first time 
in civilian clothes. Hardy brought out the 
projected volume of his collected poems and 
said that would make quite a handy volume, 
even without printing in double columns. He 
showed me the misprint in the poem by Swin¬ 
burne, “Arts” for “orts,” and we looked up 
“orts,” which I did not know, in Murray; it 
meant remnants, fragments. He talked about 
Shanks’ poems. Said he had the power of ex¬ 
pression but not much to express. What a 
much better play the Queen of China would 
have been if he -liad made her in the dinoue- 
ment an ugly woman. We talked a little about 
the poems. He was angry with Robert Lynd 
and had written to him about it for picking out 
an attempt at onomatopoeia in the poem 
Sturminster Footbridge and saying there was 
as much music in it as in a tin can. All the 
American papers had picked up this phrase, 
and he had a number of cuttings—“Failure of 
Mr. Hardy’s poems. No more music, etc., etc.” 
He read the poems out loud. I told him those 
I liked. He said he thought that one’s own 
poems much depended on the circumstances in 
which they were created, which were only 
known to the author but which he always 
associated with them. So the author would 
always associate unpleasant things with a poem 
conceived “In a fog in Gower Street,” for 
instance I He repeated again of Meredith that 
he could only read a page or two of him, 
whereas Henry James he could always read to 
the end. He had thought of many of the sub¬ 
jects James had chosen independently, e.g.. On 
the wings of a dove, a man marrying a woman 
and knowing that she was going to die. He 
talked of Jacques Blanche and Mrs. Noble, 
who was in her time a "celebrated beauty.” 
And how Jacques Blanche painted a portrait 
of her; and he met Mr. Noble at the Academy 
who told him that Mrs. Noble was not satisfied. 
And on another occasion he met Mrs. Noble 
at Blanche’s studio, and Blanche had just 


destroyed, by daubing over, another picture of 
her b«ause she was not satisfied. 

Augfut loth. If If 
N Friday I sent up to Max Gate... I 
thought we might (Hardy and I) have 
gone over to see the little temple at the Han- 
burys, but it was hot and he was tired, so we 
sat and had tea. Hardy was tired and not in 
very good spirits at first. He talked a lot about 
Swinburne; said he was such a gentle, un¬ 
selfish, naive and charming creature. Mrs. 
Hardy had put the question whether great men 
were not perhaps quite different from the 
general estimate, e.g., Meredith, not worldly 
and socially ambitious. 

Hardy talked about .Shelley; said he was the 
only man whose steps he had ever cared to 
trace, and suggested I should go and see Milli- 
cents, Bread Street, where P.B.S. and Mary 
were married. It was ift exactly the same state 
now as then. He agreed what a delightful 
person Shelley must have been. He showed me 
the first edition of Godwin’s Political Virtue, 
and we wondered whether some pencilled 
notes in it could have been by Shelley, and 
compared it with some MSS. 

Thln we went into the garden and Hardy took 
me round the walks and dark wooded pathway 
running round two sides of the square, and we 
looked at the Druids’ stone again and through 
a gap in the hedge at Bulbarrow. He filled a 
bath for the birds, wondering "whether they 
minded it dirty,” and put some stones in the 
bowl in case they should drown, although it 
was only an inch deep. We arranged to go 
over to Hanbury’s on Wednesday.... 

Mrs. Hardy said the funniest letter they had 
ever had was addressed “To the Poet 
Laureate, England,” and on the envelope was 
written “Try Mr. Thomas Hardy." We 
laughed to think of the number of names that 
had got on to it like that before Bridges received 
it. We talked about Poet Laureates and how 
Tennyson kow-towed, and did receive “laurels 
greener from the brows of him who uttered 
nothing base,” and Hardy said it would be 
hampering to be Poet Laureate, and that "one’s 
works would sell less on account of the 
prejudice.” 

Augfut iftb. If If 
p TQ tea with Hardy. We talked over 
tea about publishers. He spoke more 
than ever before about himself and his work. 
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probably because we were alone together. He 
said he did not know which of his stories he 
liked best. He did not give up architecture 
until he was certain of a living from writing. 
His first two books were anonymous, and no 
one knew who had written them. Architecture, 
though a good profession, did not tax the brain 
as writing did. He used to give little literary 
lectures as all the apprentices did at Sir Arthur 
Bloomfield’s, instead of doing their work, and 
he said in one of them that he would not have 
the reputation of Dickens for anything. He 
did not in the least care about novelists. He 


Then we walked over to Stinsford together« 
taking Wess and going by the meadows and 
field path. He stopped and said how much finer 
Dorchester would look from the meadows if 
the old Castle were there instead of the prison. 
At the gap we looked at Stinsford Church in 
the distance. He showed me the old path 
boundary and the double hedge, •both of which 
must be hundreds of years old. Then he took 
me into the churchyard, and showed me the 
tombs of his family and of his first wife, and 
asked me about the pediment and inscription 
which he had altered. As he talked about it 



had always thought he ought to be a poet. He 
had always meant to write poems, and he 
found later that, as a poet, one was much 
freer, one did not have to write a story for 
some particular magazine and then adapt one’s 
story to the readers of the paper. He showed 
me a little book of twenty-three new poems. 
Then he wondered whether he should state 
that one of the poems in his collected works 
was in sapphics. He said he often wrote verse 
in sapphics but intentionally not quite correct 
—a bad thing to do, he said, because then 
people thought he did not know what sapphics 
were. We looked at Swinburne’s poem in the 
first volume of Poems and Ballads, which 
Hardy said he had imitated from Omar, only 
it was a pity that he had rhymed the unrhymed 
lines in one quatrain with the unrhymed line 
in the next quatrain. He said ail the old French 
story at the beginning was entirely invented 
by Swinburne. Everyone thought it came from 
an old MS 1 


and her his voice became quavery, and there 
were tears in his eyes, and all the time we 
were round the spot he lost the thread of what 
he was saying.... He said if you ever want to 
put up a tomb that you think won’t be much 
cared for, put one up like that, not a cross, 
which falls over and has bad lettering. That 
will last for hundreds of years. I thought of it 
like that because, you sec, I have no 
descendants. He said he could not make up 
his mind about the inscription— "This for 
Remembrance” —which was partly from Shake¬ 
speare and partly from the Bible, and where to 
put it, at the head or the side. I felt at first 
embarrassed by all these private questions, but 
he went on talking quite simply about it, so 
that one could give frank answers. I liked the 
one of Mary best. He said he had designed 
them all, having in his young days designed so 
many for people he did not care for. He asked 
me to look at the lettering and tell him if I 
thought it deep enough; and he said it as if 
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he thought the subject really important. He 
said, in digging his wife’s grave, they had come 
down to pure chalk, that the grave looked as 
if it got half-way into the grave in front which 
had had the gravestone moved there and was 
not really a grave and should be moved back. 
He delayed round these graves and evidently 
did not want to leave the spot. He showed me 
his grandfather’s and great-grandmother's name 
and the tomb of her father and grandfather, 
i.e., his great-great-great-grandfather, called 
Knight. Then he showed me the tomb of 
Tranter Reuben whom he remembered, and 
Voss, the only one called by the name, and on 
the other side Mr. Penny, who is really called 
“Robert Reason.” But he did not like to use 
the name at the time. 

Then we went into the church and he pointed 
out the old Norman pieces and the good 
arches, and where the old choir loft joined into 
the arch, and exactly where Lady Susan lies 
buried, the tablets having been mixed up when 
the church was restored. It is really just under 
the tablet to the right. Then he showed me the 
monument of Laura Pitt; and exactly where 
he used to sit, on the inside next to the wall, 
being a little boy, and just under the carved 
skeleton; and said how, as the afternoon service 
went on and there were only the two candles 
in the pulpit, he used to get so frightened, 
looking up into its jaw. 

Then we looked at the tablet he had put up 
to his grandfather and his uncles who had 


“fiddled in this church forty ycars’’--''F;</i<i- 
cis munere sunt perfuncti per annos quadra- 
pnta!' He said he had not put it in Latin out 
of aiTectation but because he did not like the 
idea of trippers and strangers whom he did not 
wish to know the meaning of it, to come there 
during his lifetime and put it in the papers. 
Didn’t I think that a good reason? 

Then we walked back very slowly, and he 
seemed so tired and exhausted and tottering 
that I wondered how he would get back. But 
he talked all the time about the town and his 
life. 

Hardy said of course in writing one had to 
keep up the immense illusion. In one’s heart of 
hearts one did not of course really think one’s 
heroine was as good and pure as all that, but 
then one was making out a case for her before 
the world. 

He said he found that writing verse helped 
one to write prose, and that paradoxically, 
verse was the best prose, and it was a test of 
good verse that if you tried to translate it into 
prose you always produced an inferior thing, 
and quoted Gray’s “Where ignorance is bliss 
’tis folly to be wise” as an example of this. 

One of the extraordinary things about him is 
the rapidity of his change of moods. He seemed 
quite broken up round the graves, then on the 
way home physically tired but mentally alert, 
then at the garden gate he hopped on to the 
bank like a young man, to put his hand over 
the wall and find the key. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 
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S AKTRE is the least “French” of modern 
French writers. He is so enamoured of 
metaphysical systems, so puritanical and un¬ 
compromising, so romantic and emotional, and 
so industrious a worker, that he might almost 
be a German. 

It is a fact that he is half Alsatian. His 
maternal grandfather was one Schweitzer, a 
Professor of German and inventor of the “direct 
method” of teaching modern languages 
(through him Sartre is a cousin of Albert 
Schweitzer of Lambarenc). It was in this grand¬ 
father’s house that Sartre grew up; for his 
father, a marine engineer, died in 1907, when 
Sartre was only two. Professor Schweitzer was 
a hard-living, high-thinking scholar with the 
lofty brow and ample beard of the Victorian 
paterfamilias: he was also a Protestant. Hence 
though Sartre himself was, like his father, nom¬ 
inally a Catholic, we should not be astonished 
to find in his work an attitude to life which is 
closer to Calvinism than to Catholicism. How¬ 
ever, when the future philosopher was eleven, 
his mother married again, once more to a 
marine engineer and a Catholic; and Sartre, a 
rather sickly boy who had been cared for by 
an affectionate German nurse as well as his 
doting widowed mother, was then removed to 
La Rochelle, where his stepfather was in 
charge of the docks. Sartre thus acquired an 
early knowledge of French provincial life, and 
eviacnlly an early hatred of it also. After two 
years at the local lyc^e, be was sent back to 
iParis to finish his schooling at the Lyc^ 
Henri IV. 

Sartre’s papers for the baccalauriat en philo¬ 
sophic were marked only “fairly good”; and 
five years later, when he first entered for the 
competitive agrigation de philosophic, he was 
failed; the fmlowing year he emerged at the 
top of the list. He became a professcur de lycie, 
teaching philosophy at schools in Le Havre and 


Laon. His military service was done as a 
meteorological clerk with the army at Tours, 
his poor eyesight having earned him exemption 
from full military duties. He spent a year 
before the war in Berlin studying the work of 
Husserl, Heidegger, Jaspers, and other contem¬ 
porary German philosophers. 

While still at the university, Sartre formed 
with a fellow-student named Simone de Beau¬ 
voir, a union which, though carefully distin¬ 
guished from “bourgeois marriage,” nevertheless 
Ixcame a settled partnership in life. Simone de 
Beauvoir, second to Sartre in the agr^gation, 
became, like him, a professcur de lycie, teaching 
in one provincial city while he taught in 
another. Depressed by these prolonged separa¬ 
tions, they seriously considered marriage, but 
decided that as they did not intend to have 
children, they had no compelling reason for 
compromising with their progressive principles. 
Their anti-bourgeois opinions in tnose days 
were moral rather than political, and in the 
election of 1935, when the Popular Front 
Government was returned, Sartre did not even 
vote. He believed in the coming victory of 
socialism, but was content to leave the struggle 
to others. What interested him then was litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, and particularly literature 
as a medium for the expression of philo¬ 
sophical ideas. 


T heschoolof philosophy to which 
he was drawn, partly by Emmanuel 
Mounier in Paris, still more by Husserl and 
Heidegger in Germany, was that of existential¬ 
ism. Sartre wrote before the war three or four 
works of academic philosophy of the existen¬ 
tialist school, and—^more enterprising and in¬ 
teresting-some existentialist nedon: notably 
La Nausie, a novel, and several short stories 
collected together as La Mur. La Naus^e is in 
34 
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QO sense political, but intensely philosophical; 
everything in it turns upon, embodies, or illus- 
tratt^ Sartre’s theoretical ideas; it is the pur 
sang of the existentialist novel. It is also one 
of the pinnacles x>f his achievement, an extra¬ 
ordinarily good book.' It is cast in the form of 
the diary of one Antoine Roquentin, who is 
living in the Norman port of Bouvillc, working 
on the biography of an 18th-century worthy, the 
Marquis dc Rollebon, whose papers are con¬ 
served in that place. Roquentin, we might fancy, 
is a remarkably free man. He is thirty and has 
a modest private income; no family, no job, 
none of the soolled “tics.” He has travelled 
widely, and can live where he pleases. “Free” 
we may want to call him, but it is a part of 
the argument of the book that Roquentin is not 
really free. He is merely degage or uncom¬ 
mitted; and it is one of Sartre’s central beliefs 
that digagement is only a mockery of freedom, 
is, indeed, a form of running away from free¬ 
dom. 

Manifestly Roquentin is not happy (the 
original title of the novel was Melancholia). He 
has no friends; nobody writes to him; his only 
conversation is 'tdth casual acquaintances. His 
sex life is limited to pleasuring, without much 
enthusiasm, the patronne of the cafi he fre- 
uents. His days are passed in a kind of dull 
epression, with intermittent spasms of nausea, 
vertigo, anxiety, and other forms of nervous 
tension which, in the Sartrian universe, arc not 
so much symptoms of psychological disorder 
as intimations of metaphysical reality. 

The world becomes increasingly unbearable 
to Roquentin; and the more unoearable it is 
to him, the closer (according to Sartre) be is to 
its true nature. Roquentin feels objects touching 
him “as if they were alive,” “as if they were 
living creatures.” Material objects appear to 
him as gluey, sticky, viscous. They are all 
unnecessary, superfluous, “in the way”: they 
“inconvenience” him. Human beings equ.illy 
are superfluous: the same is true of himself: 
“And I—soft, weak, obscene, digesting, 
juggling with dismal thoughts—I, too, was in 
the way.” 

In what sense is Roquentin’s uneasiness meta- 
phpical? The fact is that he yearns for the 
universe to be a harmonious machine as it is 
in the cosmology of Newton or Leibniz. Where 
everything was rational, ordered, predictable; 
where everything was necessary, and had a 
purpose; where was a God presiding over all 
things and a Moral Law demonstrable to all 
men; where the laws of science were immutable 

_' Translated by Lbyd Alexander, it will be pub¬ 
lished under the title Nausea by Hamish Hamilton. 
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—there, and there alone, would Roquentin 
feel at case. This metaphysical malaise is as 
much the author’s as his hero’s. 

Roquentin begins by assuming that the 
universe must really be as he wishes it to be: 
a rational whole, in which the existence of 
everything is somehow ncccs,sary. In the height- 
enea awareness of his “Nausea,” he realises that 
this is not so. Existence, he discovers, is not an 
abstract category; it is the “very paste of 
things.” The sticky, unformed, halt-solid, half- 
liquid mess which is the physical world as he 
sees it—this “paste” alone is reality: there is 
no higher order of being. One day Roquentin 
is in a public park gazing at the black root of 
a chestnut tree. Its blackness, as he perceives it, 
is not just a colour, it is also “like a bruise or 
a secretion, like an oozing—and .something else, 
an odour, for example, of wet earth” or “a 
flavour of chewed, sweet, fibre.” As he gazes 
thus at the root, Roquentin feels himself 
“plunged into a horrible ecstasy” and it is just 
then that he understands what his Nausea 
signifies, and hence what existence is. It strikes 
him “that the crucial point is contingency. I 
mean that one cannot define existence as neces¬ 
sary. To exist is simply to be there." 

Some people may well ask at this point: what 
is all the fuss about? After all, Roquentin’s 
dramatic di.scovcry that the world is contin¬ 
gent is one that could have been made by any 
reader of David Hume in the i8th century or 
after. It amounts to more than the realisation 
that Newton was wrong. The laws of science— 
or of Nature—arc not iron laws. The future is 
not certain to be like the past. In Nature we 
observe regularities but there is no necessary 
link between cau.ses and effects. The laws of 
science are not analytically true, like the laws 
of mathematics and logic. They arc based on 
statistical uniformities. Because they are con¬ 
tingent they are someumes mistaken, and have 
to DC revised. 

In all this one may fail to sec any reason 
for excitement, let alone for “horrible ecstasy.” 
But if one feels this, one may not appreciate 
the predicament of Roquentin—or of Sartre. 
Roquentin is a man to whom questions of 
metaphysics arc questions of life and death. 
In a universe whose laws are contingent he has 
no security. He says to himself, “It this is so, 
my tongue may turn into a centipede.” In 
thinking thus, he is plainly giving way to an 
anxious imagination. Theoretically, everything 
may be “possible” in a universe which is not 
governed py necessary laws; but in a universe 
which moves in an intelligible and regular 
way, where scientific laws arc, if only 
“probable,” nevertheless reliable, it is a wildly 
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fantastic, even a pathologically morbid thought, 
that “my tongue may turn into a centipede.” 

A nd yet to raise this objection is perhaps 
. to speak too readily in the language of 
common scn.se, or rationalism, or the Enlighten¬ 
ment. The mentality of existentialism belongs 
to another and altogether more emotional order, 
to Romanticism, and indeed historically, to 
religion. The first existentialist, Kierkegaard, 
was a passionate Christian, and it was the 
purpose of his existentialism to suggest that 
the proof of Christian teaching could never be 
found in rational arguments but only in the 
lonely anguish of the sinner separated from 
God. There arc many Christians tor whom the 
thought of living in a universe without a 
hc.ivenly father is an unthinkable, a terrifying 
thought. The condition of Roquentin is akin to 
theirs. Sartre is an atheist who understands 
nothing better than man’s thirst for God; and 
whrjse lesson is that rricn must learn to live 
with that thirst for ever unsatisfied. 

In a lecture entitled L’Existentialisme est un 
humanisme (1945) Sartre said: 

The existentialist is strongly opposed to a cer¬ 
tain type of secular moralism which seeks to 
suppress God at the least p<jssiblc expense. 
Towards 1880, when the French professors 
endeavoured to formulate a secular morality, 
they said something like this—“God is a useless 
and costly hypothesis, so we will do without 
it.... Nothing will be changed if God does not 
exist; we shall rediscover the .same norms of 
honesty, progress, and humanity, and we shall 
have dis|X)scd of God as an oui-of date hypothesis 
which will die away quietly of itself.” The 
existentialist, on the other hand, finds it ex¬ 
tremely cmbarras.sing that God docs not exist; 
for there disappears with him all possibility of 
finding values in an invisible heaven. There 
can no longer be any good a priori.... 

This profound sense of the absence of God 
lies at the heart of Sartre’s philosophy. It is 
the explanation of Roquentin’s “abandonment,” 
his “solitude” and his “dread.” However, once 
Roquentin has learned to brace himself to bear 
this anguish, to face the truth that he lives in a 
Godless and unNewtonian universe, he discovers 
one great, and bracing, reward. If the universe 
is contingent, it is also free. The future is open. 
No one is the slave of the past. “All is free,” 
he tells himself, “this park, this city, and 
myself.” 

Here we meet another of Sartre’s most recur¬ 
rent arguments. Man is free. Determinism is 
false. Hence, precisely because man is free, it 
follows that he is answerable for everything 
he is and does. He is not just a cog in a machine, 
a creature of circumstance or of destiny, a 


puppet or a robot: he is what he makes him¬ 
self; and for what he makes himself he alone 
is respnsible. That is why digagement, or the 
refusal to accept responsibility, is a denial of 
freedom for Sartre, not an afifirmation of it. 
Responsibility cannot, in any case, be eluded. 
People who try to evade it deceive themselves: 
they arc guilty of what Sartre calls bad faith. 
The history of Roquentin in La "Nausie is that 
of a man passing from self-deception to at least 
the beginnings of self-knowledge. 

Wc might fancy that little could happen in 
the space of a narrative as .short as that of 
La Naus^e, but Sartre is an avowed believer 
in what he calls “conversion.” Roquentin’s 
“conversion” comes when he sees how he might 
give himself a “reason for living.” It follows 
from the contingency of the universe—or the 
“absurdity” of the universe as Sartre sometimes 
expresses it—that no “reason for living” is given 
one by God or Nature. Every man must make 
his own “reason for living.” Roquentin finds 
his in literature. One day he is listening to an 
American jazz record, and he imagines a Jewish 
musician in a hot New York apartment finding 
a reason for living by creating this simple little 
tunc. Roquentin ask.s, “if him, why not I?” 
His own talent is for writing. But he tells 
himself it is no good going on writing bio¬ 
graphies: because that is simply to lose one’s 
own being in another’s, and “one existent can 
never justify the existence of another.” No, it 
will have to be creative literature: and Roquen¬ 
tin decides to write a novel. It would not be 
easy, but he reflects, 

a time would come when it would be written, 
when it would be behind me, and I think that 
a little of its clarity might fall over my own 
past. Then perhaps because of it, I could remem¬ 
ber my life without repugnance. 

La Nausie thus ends on a distinct note of 
hope: and the source of that hope is the notion 
of salvation through art. And one can easily 
sec why this idea should appeal to Sartre. In art 
one creates a world which has what the real 
world has not. Order, harmony, predictability; 
the organising genius of a rational creator—all 
the characteristics which are wanting—for 
Sartre, painfully wanting—-in the real universe, 
arc present in the work of art. Art promises salva¬ 
tion because it offers an escape from the sensible 
world of contingency into a created world of 
necessity. Even so, Sartre did not long remain 
content with this idea of salvation through art. 

L a Nausee was published in 1938, and was 
’ one of the most successful novels of the 
year. (It is not the case, as is often thought in 
England, that Sartre first made his name in the 
war years.) His short stories attracted no less 
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attention. Some of these are distinctly sensa¬ 
tional. Sartre himself said to his first editor 
Paulhan, "Elies sont un peu — heuh, heuh, 
libres. fe touche aux questions en quelque sorte 
sexuelles," Even* the carefully Bowdlcriscd 
English translation was described by one im¬ 
pressionable reviewer as having “left Lady 
Chatterlcy asleep at the post.” Perhaps in 
Sartre’s popularity there has lx:en an element of 
succis de scandale. But the material rewards of 
success meant little to him, for he had always 
been, like his grandfather, an ascetic. Simone dc 
Beauvoir in her memoirs mentions an occasion 
when she saw Sartre sitting happily in some 
squalid place near Marseilles, and protests: 
"Sartre aimait I’inconfort." Simone dc Beauvoir 
herself, for that matter, can be considered no 
sybarite, judging by the account she gives of her 
way of living. By temperament intellectual and 
manly, taller than Sartre, and more imperious, 
she shrank not only from “bourgeois marriage” 
but from the common domestic role of the 
female mate. She never made a home for Sartre 
and herself. Long hours at cafd tables, bleak 
hotel bedrooms, holidays spent tramping with 
packs on their backs—such, she tells us, was 
their life together. Travelling the hard way, 
they saw much of Europe together during 
school vacations before the war—not only 
Greece, Italy, and Spain, but also the cities of 
the North, such as London, Amsterdam, and 
Oxford, in which place Sartre, says his com¬ 
panion, was “so irritated by the traditionalism 
and snobbery of the English undergraduates 
that he refused to set foot inside any of the 
colleges.” 


inconvenience him. He went as a meteorological 
clerk to the Maginot Line, where his duties 
were confined to releasing balloons to test the 
wind. He wrote to Paulhan: 

This extremely pacific work (I feel that only 
carrier-pigeon keepers, if the army still has any, 
can have a more gentle and poetic employment) 
leaves me many hours of spare time, which 1 am 
making use of to finish my novel. 

During the victorious Nazi advance of the 
summer, 1940, Sartre was taken prisoner, but 
was clever enough to persuade the Germans to 
repatriate him within a year for “health 
reasons.” At a medical examination in the camp 
he showed his conspicuous wall-eye to the 
German doctor and claimed that he suffered 
from "trouhles de I'equtUbre,’’ Once back in 
Paris, Sartre participated with Merleau-Ponty, 
Cazin, and other professors in regular meetings 
to discuss Marxism and phenomenology; this 
group is suppo.sed to have had .some connection, 
nowhere very clear, with the “Resistance move¬ 
ment.” Sartre had good friends also in the 
theatrical world. He wrote his first play Les 
Mouches for Barrault, but Barrault decided he 
did not want it; so it went to Charles Dullin, 
who put it on only as a result of an unexpected 
intervention. When Dullin said the play would 
entail excessive production costs a certain 
Monsieur Neron, reputedly a millionaire, came 
forward to finance it. Neron was eventually un¬ 
masked as an impostor, but by that time Dullin 
had gone too far with rehearsals to cancel the 
production. 


S IMONE DE Beauvoir doubted Sartre’s 
understanding of these foreign cities but 
she was greatly impressed by the truth of the 
picture of Le Havre which he gives in Im 
naus^e. She suggests that some things can only 
be understood against a background of pro 
vincial life: for a certain kind of novel “it is 
necessary to have that heavy, stuffy atmosphere 
for the least desire, the smallest regret to become 
an obsession.” Sartre himself, as a provincial 
schoolmaster, was subject to hallucinations. He 
believed he was being followed by crayfish. In 
time these distressing symptoms cleared up: but 
the memory of them was evidently with him 
when years later he was creating in Les 
Siquestrfs d’Altona, the character of Franz, a 
man who imagines himself being judged by a 
tribunal of crabs. 

Apart from the success of his writings, Sartre 
was gratified, in 1938, by an appointment to a 
lycie in Neuilly, which enabled him to auit 
the uncongenial provinces for ever, and live 
thenceforth in Paris. The war did not gready 


L es MoircHF .s was licensed by the 
Occufjying Pow'cr in 1943, but suppressed 
after a short run because some French colla- 
bor.itors complained that it was anti-Vichy 
propaganda. The meaning of the play is rather 
ambiguous, but one thing at least is clear, Sartre 
had abandoned the notion of “salvation through 
art” for something much closer to the Marxist 
notion of “salvation through action.” Les 
Mouches is a tragedy on the mock antique 
model favoured by modern French dramatists: 
the hero Orestes returns incognito to his native 
city of Argos, which he finds plagued with flies 
and bowed down by a religion of national 
repentance: he defies the orders of the Gods to 
quit the city, and remains to kill the usurper 
King (his stepfather) and his treacherous 
mother, the Queen. Then he goes away, proudly. 
The central argument of tne play turns on 
Orestes’ refusal to accept the omnipotence of 
the Gods. Man is free, he tells Jupiter: therefore 
man must make his own values. Orestes refuses 
to feel guilty for having killed the King and 
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Queen. He has obeyed his own moral law in 
doing so: and that is the only moral law there 

is. He even goes so far as to say that men are 
like gods. Both arc free: “We arc equally alone, 
and our aguish is the same.” 

One difficulty about this play is that the 
moral law to which Orestes appeals is a very 
crude kind of moral law. Orestes kills to avenge 
his father’s murder. And this is, at best, the 
feudal ethos of El del. Assuredly, it can be 
argued that Les Mouches is a “Resistance” play, 
designed to uphold the right of the partisans 
to kill the German usurper and the French 
collaborator; but the objection to this reading 
is that Orestes docs nothing for Argos apart 
from this one bloody deed, for which, in any 
case, he has a private motive. When he has done 

it, he simply leaves the city. There is a certain 
similarity between Orestes and Mathieu, the 
hero of Sartre’s unfinished four-volume novel 
sequence, I^s Chemins de la libertc (1946-49). 
After a fruitle.ss career in search of freedom 
in living a life as uncommitted as that of 
Roquentin, Mathieu has his moment of glory 
as a sniper in the last days of the French army’s 
action against the advancing Germans in 1940. 
While his comrades prudently wait for the 
Armistice in a cellar, Mathieu is in a tower 
picking out German soldiers with a rifle: 

Each one of his shots avenged some ancient 
scruple.... He fired, and the tables of the Law 
crashed about him. Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself—bang I in that bugger’s face. 
Thou shalt not kill—bang! at that .scarecrow 
opposite. He was firing on his fcllow-mcn, on 
Virtue, on the whole world. Liberty is terror.... 
He fired. He was cleansed. He was all-powerful. 
He was free. 

It is not easy to grasp Sartre’s intention here. 
The last hours of Mathieu are described in a 
highly exalted style. His creator evidently sees 
him as a hero at last; and there is no mistaking 
Sartre’s contempt for ^hc cowardice of those 
who do not want to fight. On the other hand, 
Sartre has expressly denied that he meant to 
^hold in any way the notion that “Liberty is 
Terror.” Mathieu dies thinking he has found 
freedom; but this, in the eyes of his creator, is 
only the last of Mathieu’s many mistakes. And 
yet it is obvious that the notion that “Liberty 
is Terror” has a marked fascination for Sartre. 
The period of the war was, in a special way, 
“his” period because terrorism was then per¬ 
missible. There was no need for a more elaborate 
moral and social theory. The great thing was 
to overcome traditional feeling that killing and 
violence was against the moral law. Hence the 
utility at that time of the existentialist principle 
that there is no moral law, save those values 
which men severally make for themselves. 


T he exceptional and heroic situation 
of the war years obscured the first weak¬ 
ness of existentialism: namely, that it provides 
no means of judging as between one man’s 
moral law and another. 1 .think this moral 
nihilism can be shown to be connected with 
Sartre’s religious obsessions. In the lecture 
L'Existentialtsme est un humanisme Sartre said: 

Dostoievsky once wrote “If God did not exist, 
everything would be permitted,” and that for 
existentiaOsm is the starting point. 

Unfortunately this “starting point” of existen¬ 
tialism rests on a mi.stake. It is not true that 
moral values depend logically on the existence 
of God. Ethics is not derived from theological 
postulates. On the contrary, as Leibniz pointed 
out, ethics is logically prior to theology. If we 
did not already have a conception of goodness 
we could not know God, since God is defined 
by his moral qualities—all good, all wise, all 
knowing. Such a Person would be unintel¬ 
ligible to a mind that did not already know 
what goodness, love, and wisdom are. If there 
were no moral values, there could be no God. 
It is a vulgar and unphilosophical error to 
reverse this truth, and to say that if there were 
no God there would be no moral values. 

We must remember that when Dostoievsky 
said “If God did not exist, everything would 
be permitted” he was saying something dif¬ 
ferent from this: namely, that if he, a Christian, 
had not his faith in God to fortify him, then 
he, Dostoievsky, would have given way to his 
lustful and evil impulses. As a statement about 
Dostoievsky’s own nature the words may well 
be true. But adopted by Sartre, an atheist, as a 
general proposition of philosophy, the words 
are extremely misleading. 

It may be that Sartre has a feeling similar 
to Dostoievsky: he may feel that it would be 
altogether easier to be virtuous if there were a 
God. Indeed I suspect it is because he does 
have this feeling that he finds so much inspira¬ 
tion in Christian writers like Kierkegaard and 
Dostoievsky, and so little inspiration in ordinary 
humanists. This again reveals his religious 
temperament. I have said of La Nausie that 
Sartre dramatises, and exaggerates the insecurity 
and unpredictability of life in a universe where 
the laws of nature are not absolute laws. A 
corresponding criticism may be made of Sartre’s 
later works. Sartre dramatises and exaggerates 
the forlornness and abandonment of man in a 
world where there is no God-given moral law. 

Nevertheless I think that Sartre makes some 
poinu in Les Mouches which are imporunt and 
true, and not always seen to be true. Moral 
fMinciples are not laid down by God, and daey 
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aft not to be discerned in some mysterious 
realm of value. Men create their own moral 
values for themselves. Moral codes are based 
on decisions, not on metaphysical intuitions. 
Moreover, Sartre is right, I think, in ascribing 
the importance he does to human freedom— 
to what other theorists would call “free will” 
(he does not like this terminology). To say 
that men have, in this sense, freedom is to say 
that they are not the puppets of the Gods, or 
of the past, or of any other force. They arc 
free, independent, disconnected, isolated, “on 
their own.” The future is entirely open. 
Assuredly, Sartre says more than this: he identi¬ 
fies the awareness of man’s liberty with dread, 
anguish, vertigo. But this is only the emotional 
and sensational colour that Sartre adds to a 
picture which, in its essentials, is perfectly 
rational. 

Another thing might perhaps be said in 
defence of Sartre. Although his philosophy 
rejects any absolute standard for the judgment 
of norms, it docs have a method for distinguish¬ 
ing between one man’s conduct and another. 
Sartre offers the .-riterion of sincerity, genuine¬ 
ness, or authenticity. The word “sincerity” is 
not itself very prominent in his writings, but 
what docs recur again and again is an expres¬ 
sion which is its opposite, "la mauvaise jot" or 
bad faith. Sartre’s argument is that since men 
arc autonomous beings, creators of their own 
values, the one thing wc can ask of them is that 
they should be true to their own values. For 
indeed if they don’t bear witness to their prin¬ 
ciples in their actions, they cannot be said to 
have those principles at all. Otherwise the so- 
called principles arc just words. Sincerity is, 
therefore, all important. 

T his point can be connected with Sartre’s 
rejection of “esscntialism.” An cssentialist 
can speak of a man who has a good nature, but 
who behaves badly. An existentialist cannot; 
in existentialist eyes, a man is the sum total of 
what he does. This idea is given forceful ex¬ 
pression in Sartre’s second play Huts Clos 
(1943). Once again the author makes effective 
use of the myths of the religion he claims to 
reject. Huts Clos is set in hell, albeit an un¬ 
expected kind of hell. It is a windowless room 

g arsely furnished in the style of the Second 
npirc. Three characters arc introduced in 
turn. Each expects to find “fires and brimstone 
and instruments of torture.” There are none. 
The three soon learn, however, they have not 
escaped punishment. They are to be their own 
tormentors. Each tortures the others: in a 
memorable phrase, “hell is other people.” 

There are two women in the play, the older, 


a plain-speaking Lesbian named Inis (who 
ought, one feels, on Sartre’s own morality to 
have been spared from hell because she ia 
nothing if not authentic and sincere) is attracted 
to the younger woman, Estelle, who repels her, 
and seeks to please the mao, Garcin, who in 
turn desires only to make a good impression on 
Inis, who despises him. Both Estelle and Garcin 
lie at first about the reason for their being 
damned, but eventually admit the truth. 
Garcin is a coward and in his bad faith he 
invokes ^the falsehood (as Sartre sees it) of 
esscntialism to support his pretence that, 
although he has committed cowardly acts he 
has a brave soul or nature. Inis teaches him 
the painful existentialist message that a man 
is what he does, and no more. Garcin has no 
soul or essence to be brave. He is a coward 
because his deeds are cowardly. 

One important fact about Huts Clos is that 
all the characters are dead. Some critics have 
called the play “depressing,” but at any rate it 
is not a lugubrious picture of life, because it is 
not a picture of life at all. The protagonists* 
lives arc terminated, and so although mey do 
not have essences, they do have complete bio¬ 
graphies. Put in another way, they have no 
future; they can have no more projects. They 
are thus damned in the sense that the possibility 
of salvation is no longer open to them. If Garcin 
had been alive, there would be a continuing 
possibility of his ceasing to do cowardly deem 
and beginning to do courageous deeds instead— 
thus of turning from a coward into a brave 
man. But as he is dead, it is too late. He can no 
longer redeem himself. 

Sartre’s decision to set Huis Clos in hell is 
therefore no mere theatrical device. The play is 
properly set in hell because its subject is damna¬ 
tion. In this way, it explores the other side of 
the subject of salvation, which is examined in 
La Nausee and Les Mouches. Damnation, one 
may imagine, is an easier subject than salvation 
to handle artistically. At all events Huis Clos 
is a complete success: a dense, rich, beautifully 
constructed play which cries out to be acted 
and which is particularly suited to the shut-in 
structure of the intellectual thidtre de poche. 
We shall not find the same merits in Sartre’s 
next literary work Les Chemins de la liberti, 
for here wc pass from the one-act play to the 
four-volume novel, from the closed, tight, 
claustrophobic world of the dead to the open, 
loose, agoraphobic world of the living: and we 
return once more to the theme of freedom and 
salvation. 

Sartre never finished this novel sequence. I 
shall suggest that there were two reasons for 
this. The first, that the completion of the work 
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was halted by the inadequacies of his ethical 
theory. The second, that it was halted by the 
contradiction in his theory of human relations. 
We have seen that Sartre’s ethical theory admits 
of only one criterion of objective moral judg¬ 
ment—sincerity. He himself became sensible at 
one stage of the inadequacy of this. 

Francis Jeanson, a Marxist, published in 1947 
a critical study entitled Le Problime moral et la 
pensie de Sartre in which he attacked Sartre’s 
“subjectivism”; Sartre in a preface commending 
the book, told /canson "vous avez si parfaite- 
ment (pousi le d^veloppement de ma pensie 
que vous en etes venu a dipasser la position 
que f’avais prise dans mes livres au moment que 
je la depassais mai-meme." Already Sartre had 
promised to publish a more elaborate book on 
ethics. Unfortunately this book has never been 
written; and Sartre’s failure to produce it is, 
I believe, connected with his failure to finish 
I^s Chemins de la liberti. This matter, in turn, 
is linked with the contradictions in Sartre’s 
theory of human relations. 

L et us, then, consider the views on human 
’ relationships put forward in L'Etre et le 
Niant. 

This book, which remains Sartre’s most 
famous and most substantial contribution to 
pure philosophy, was published in 1943. It 
reached a public vastly wider than that which 
is usually interested in philosophical books 
and prepared the way for Sartre’s enormous 
influence as an intellectual leader in France 
after the Liberation, and for the spectacular, if 
somewhat charmless cult of existentialism by 
the bohemian youth of the Left Bank and else¬ 
where. Now Sartre does not in general accept 
Berkeley’s doctrine that “to exist is to be per¬ 
ceived,” but he does adopt it, in a sense, in the 
case of the existence of human Ijeings. Accord¬ 
ing to his theory, it is only in a very indirect 
and complicatecl way that I can be said to 
exist as an object for myself. But (he main¬ 
tains) I exist in a direct and simple way as an 
object for other people. They see me as part of 
the furniture of their external world. They 
observe my behaviour. I, seeing them, see me, 
and knowing that they observe my behaviour, 
acquire through them a particular form of being 
which Sartre calls “being-for-others.” 

This is, in fact, the third form of being 
which Sartre distinguishes. A conscious being, 
a “human reality,” or thinking person has 
being "/or-itself." An object in the external 
world has being “f»-itsclf.” The distinction 
between conscious beings and material objects 
is familiar enough in other philosophies, but in 
Sartre’s system the distinction is built up into 
something altogether more elaborate and para¬ 


doxical. He requires us to acknowledge that 
whereas a being in-itself is, a being for-itself 
is not. Being in-itself is as it appears. There is 
no difTerence, in this case, between appearance 
and reality. Being in-itself has no ‘‘inside” 
which is opposed to an outside. But being for- 
itself is all inside. The world as it appears in 
reflection is a combination of the objective char¬ 
acteristics of the in-itself—facflial existence, 
solidity, quantity, movement: and the subjective 
contribution of the perceiving for-itself. 

The third form of existence is being “for- 
others.” “If there is another,” Sartre writes, “I 
have an outside. I have a nature.” Hegel also 
believed that our self<onsciousness exists only 
because it exists for another person. “I need 
from the other person an acknowledgment of 
my being.” Sartre might be quoting from Hegel 
when he writes: “the road of interiority passes 
through the other.” Sartre sums this up in 
this doctrine of the Look or Gaze. The gaze of 
the other person gives me existence for him, 
and thus mediately for myself. This relationship 
is reciprocal. To the other person I am, in turn, 
the other. My gaze gives him objective existence. 
Nor is this all. In so far as the look of another 
person turns me into an object, it turns me into 
something “solidified,” something that has 
essence. So in a sense it takes away my freedom. 
Correspondingly, my look at the other takes 
away, in the same sense, his freedom. Thus we 
are presented with a kind of metaphysical 
struggle between two “transcendences,” each 
of which tries to “out-transcend” the ether. 

Sartre does not shrink from the implications 
of this theory. On the contrary, he advances 
without hesitation the conclusion that all rela¬ 
tions between people are forms of conflict. He 
starts of! by saying that it is the experience of 
shame which proves to us the existence of other 
people. For sname is a form of acknowledg¬ 
ment. I should not feel shame if there was 
nobody in the world to witness the action of 
which I am ashamed. In shame “I recognise 
that I am as the other sees me.... I am ashamed 
of myself as I appear to the other.” 

How do we behave in this situation? Sartre 
sees only two lines of conduct open to us. I may 
try to make myself the sort of object in the eyes 
or the other that I would wish to be. Or I may 
try to take away the other’s freedom. Both lines 
ot action are forms of conflict—the first finding 
its extreme expression ig masochism, the 
second in sadism. Love Sartre describes as a 

f )roject that can never be realised. For me to 
ove you is nothing other than for me to try to 
make you love me. And since for you to love 
me is simply for you to try to make me love 
you, we are confronted by an infinite regress. 
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Wc may each ennge in prolonged essays in 
mutual seduction, but we are doomed to eternal 
frustration. Because love is an impossible enter¬ 
prise one may turn to the more desperate en¬ 
deavour of masochism. But this again, he says, 
cannot achieve its end. “Masochism is an 
attempt not to fascinate the other by means of 
my objectivity, but to cause myself to be 
fascinated by my objectivity for others.” And 
masochism fails because the more the masochist 
tries to taste his objectivity, the more he becomes 
submerged in the consciousness of his sub¬ 
jectivity, 

Sartre brackets love and masochism together 
because they arc both attempts to assimilate the 
liberty of the other, while allowing the other 
to remain free. But there arc types of relation¬ 
ship based on the wish to transform the other, 
to objectify him. One may attempt to avoid 
this by iiKliflercnce: a shutting of one’s eyes to 
the existence of others. This is a manifestation 
of bad faith. Its disadvantage is that it imposes 
a continuing strain, through the effort of keep¬ 
ing one’s eyes shut; and also a constant un¬ 
easiness, because one knows that one is licing 
watched by uns:cn eyes. Indifference fails: so 
wc may attempt to get at the other person’s 
freedom. Sartre calls one form of this “desire,” 
and characterises it further as “sexual” desire— 
for sexual desire, he says, is not just a wish for 
a body, it is a wish for that consciousness which 
gives meaning and unity to the body. And yet, 
he continues, desire (like love and masochism 
and indifference) cannot achieve its aim. For in 
the very satisfaction of desire, pleasure arises, 
and pleasure “is the death of desire.” 

Hence the more desperate resort of sadism. 
In sadism, as in desire, the goal is to seize and 
make use of the other not only as object, but as 
pure incarnated transcendence. The sadist seeks 
to incarnate the other through violence. The 
sadist wants sexual relations to be non- 
reciprocal. He enjoys being a free appropriating 
power confronting a freedom captured by flesh. 
But sadism, again, is doomed to failure, 
because the freedom the sadist seeks to 
appropriate is out of reach. And the sadist dis¬ 
covers his error when his victim lool^s at him. 
For that look proves that the victim’s tran.s- 
cendcnce has eluded him. Hatred is likewise 
doomed to permanent frustration. The aim of 
hatred ir the extinction of the other, the hated 
one. And this is something that cannot be 
achieved, for although I can kill a man, ter¬ 
minate his life, I cannot bring it about that he 
had never existed. I cannot realise his non-being. 


*L’Etre et le Nbant translated by Hazel Barnes 
as Being and 'Nothingness (Methuen, London, 
> 957 . PP- 408-9)- 
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HAT are we to make of this forbidding 
catalogue of possible relations? Sartre 
does not claim to have given an exhaustive list, 
but he does maintain that these are the funda¬ 
mental relationships, and that more complex 
patterns of conduct are mere “enrichments” of 
these original attitudes. We always meet each 
other as “competing transcendencies,” and wc 
shall never place ourselves, Sartre says, on a 
plain of equality when “the recognition of the 
other’s freedom would involve the recognition 
of our qwn freedom.” 

This conclusion of L’Etre et le Niant is 
sharply at variance with views that Sartre has 
put forward elsewhere, so it is the more impor¬ 
tant that there should be no misunderstanding. 
Indeed Sartre’s words arc unambiguous: 

The Other is on principle inapprehensible; he 
flees me when I seek him ana possesses me 
when I flee him. Even if I should want to act 
according to tlic precepts of Kantian morality, 
and take the Other’; freedom as an uncon¬ 
ditioned end, still this freedom would become 
a transcendence-transcended by the mere fact 
that I make it my goal. On the other hand, I 
could act for his benefit only by utilising the 
Other-as-ohject as an instrument in order to 
realise this freedom.... Thus 1 am brought to 
that paradox which is the perilous reef of all 
liberal politics and which Rousseau has defined 
in a single word: I must “force" the Other to be 
free. Even if this force is not always or even 
very freoucntly exercised in the form of violence, 
nevertheless it still governs die relations of men 
with each other.* 

Sartre is thus led to say that “respect for the 
other's freedom is an empty word." He con¬ 
siders the idea that there are some concrete ex¬ 
periences in which wc discover ourselves not 
at odds with others, but in community with 
them—the experience of Mitsein or togcthcr- 
nc.ss. Such feelings, however, he dismisses as 
purely psychological or subjective. They reveal 
nothing about Being ^as such. It is altogether 
useless, he concludes, for man to try to escape 
from this dilemma: “one must cither transcend 
the Other, or allow oneself to be transcended 
by him. The essence of the relations between 
consciousnesses is not the Mitsein: it is conflict.” 

These arc the views put forward in L'Etre 
et le NSant in 1943. They arc flatly contradicted 
by the ar^ment of the lecture Sartre gave in 
1945 entitled L’Existentialisme est un human- 
isme. There is no question of Sartre openly 
repudiating earlier views on this occasion. He 
claims, on the contrary, to be giving a popular 
exposition of his theory. In this lecture Sartre 
says not only that we can respect the freedom 
of others, but that we ought to do so. “I cannot 
make my own freedom my aim unless I make 
the freedom of others equally my aim.” 
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Elsewhere in the same lecture, Sartre introduces 
the very notion of community which he rejects 
in L’Etre el le Niant. He says: 

A man who belongs to some communist or 
revolutionary society wills certain concrete ends 
which imply the will to freedom, but that free¬ 
dom is willed in community. We will freedom 
for freedom’s sake, in and through particular 
circumstances. And in thus willing freedom, wc 
discover that it depends entirely on the freedom 
of others, and that the freedom of others depends 
on our freedom.® 


Sartre links this point about the inter¬ 
dependence of freedom with engagement or 
commitment: “once tlicre is commitment I am 
obliged to will the liberty of others at the same 
time as my own.” Sartre tries to clarify the 
notion of commitment by the following argu¬ 
ment. He says that when a man chooses for 
himself he chooses for all men. For in die very 
act of choosing a man confers value on what he 
chooses; and in thus conferring value he acts, 
so to speak, in the presence of all mankind. 
Thus one is responsible to the whole of man¬ 
kind for the evaluations one makes. Sartre 
compares the human predicament with that of 
a general who has to make decisions on which 
the life or death of many soldiers will depend. 
Such leaders make their choices “in anguish.” 
It is just this kind of anguish which Sartre 
describes as being characteristic of all genuine 
moral experience. 

The ideas put forward in L'Existentialisme 
est un humanisme arc likely to be found more 
congenial by many readers than the theory of 
human relationships contained in L’Etre et le 
Neant. The text of the lecture is also easier to 
read. On the other hand, the ideas in the lecture 
are advanced with the most perfunctory of 
arguments, whereas the conclusions of L’Etre 
et le N 6 ant arc worked out with great care. 
Moreover, Sartre himself has described L’Exis- 
tentialisme est un humanisme as “an error.” 


So WE ARE LEFT with a Contradiction; and it is 
not only a contradiction between Sartre’s recom¬ 
mendation in L’Existentialisme est un human- 
isme that we should respect the freedom of 
others and his view in L'Etre et le Niant that 
men cannot respect the freedom of others: there 
is also a contradiction in L’Etre et le Niant 
itself, between Sartre’s theory of human rela¬ 
tionship and his indeterminism, />., his belief 
that all our choices arc entirely free. My own 
view of the matter is that the theory of human 
relationship put forward in L'Etre et le Niant 
is false. Our relations with other people do often 

^L'Existentialisme est un humanisme. Trans¬ 
lated by Philip Mairct as Existentialism and 
Humanism. (Methuen, London, 1948, pp. 51-2.) 


follow the lines Sartre lays down—probably 
more often than we like to admit—but there are 
other forms which are not comprehended in the 
categories his theory allows. The common ex¬ 
perience of mankind proves the possibility o( 
those relations which Sartre says are impossible 
—namely, friendship, co-operation, ancction, 
and kinds of love which arc not just the effort 
to make oneself loved. » 

Indeed Sartre himself, in the last fragment 
of his unfinished tetralogy Les Chemins de la 
liberU describes a relationship of the very kind 
which his theory excludes. The subject of the 
novel sequence is the attempts which are made 
by different people, living in the immediate pre¬ 
war years and during the war, to find freedom. 
One seeks freedom in non-attachment, another 
in devotion to the Communist Party, another in 
the pursuit of pleasurable sensations, others 
in otWr ways. None succeeds. All their ways 
of life are shown as different forms of bondage. 
All their relations are those defined in L’Etre 
et le N^ant. But in the two chapters of the 
fourth volume which Sartre never finished, there 
is a distinctly homosexual, “strange friendship" 
(the fragment is called Drdle d’Amitif), between 
Brunet, the naive Communist Party member, 
and Vicarios, the shrewd, independent Marxist. 
They become emotionally attached to one an¬ 
other and escape together from their prison 
camp. They arc betrayed, and Vicarios, shot 
by the German guards, dies in his friend’s arms. 
When Brunet plunges his hand into the dirty 
hair of his dying companion and crie.s out in 
his “absolute of suffering” that his friend—his 
only friend—may not die, wc meet also an 
absolute of “togetherness.” 

W E MAY thus attach a double significance 
to Sartre’s abandonment of Les Chemins 
de la liberti. He turned away from the book, 
after exploring several wrong “roads to free¬ 
dom,” out without suggesting a right road. 
He also turned away from it when he had 
reached the point of implicit repudiation of 
the psycholoCT of L’Etre et le Ndant-, but he 
stops short of an explicit repudiation. Since the 
collapse of Les Chemins de la libertd, Sartre 
has written no fiction whatever. Assuredly he 
has gone on writing plays; just as, in ceasing to 
write about ethics, nc has gone on writing 
about sociology and politics. But the dramatist 
docs not do me same work as the novelist. The 
novelist is concerned with analysis, with the in¬ 
wardness of human experience: he speaks as 
one man to one reader. The method of the 
play is dialectical rather than analytical. The 
dramatist addresses a form of public meeting, 
his audience: and he addresses it through ex¬ 
teriority, through simulated actions and memor- 
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ised words. The audience must put its own 
interiority on what it sees and hears. 

The dramatic form cannot do what Sartre, in 
1947, said the writer most urgently wished to 
do: to “toss the reader from one consciousness 
to another as from one absolute and irremedi¬ 
able universe to another similarly absolute." 
But, on the other hand, the theatre, being a 
social institution, is a more elective medium 
than fiction for the expression of political ideas. 
All the plays Sartre has written since Huts Clos 
have been political plays. Politics, or more pre¬ 
cisely socialism, has become Sartre’s chief, his 
all-pervasive concern. The phrase “committed 
literature”— “la literature engagie” —which 
Sartre made famous, meant, as he originally 
defined it, literature committed to any genu¬ 
inely moral view of life, no matter what. Indeed 
it could not be otherwise on the existentialist 
principle that every man must be the maker of 
his own values. But by some obscure shuffling 
of the cards, Sartre has made the phrase “com¬ 
mitted literature” mean “literature committed 
to socialism” as if no other commitment could 
possibly be genuine. 

This curious sleight of hand can be seen at 
work if one compares the arguments of Sartre’s 
two books of “psycho-analytic” literary criti¬ 
cism Baudelaire (1947) and Saint Genet (1953). 
Sartre claims in the first book that Baudelaire 
“went wrong” at the age of seven, when, after 
his mother’s rc-marriage, he deceived himself 
into believing that it was his destiny to be 
“for ever alone.” Baudelaire thereafter repudi¬ 
ated any social obligations and cultivated a form 
of dandyism and diabolism which was, in 
effect, bourgeois and reactionary. Genet, whose 
life Sartre analyses by the same methods, also 
made a decisive choice at an early age. Genet 
was a bastard (Baudelaire, like Sartre, was a 
mere orphan, or “false bastard,” in the Sartrian 
terminology), and Genet was caught stealing 
things. Genet heard himself called “the Thief” 
and henceforth decided to be what he heard 
himself called. He became a dedicated criminal. 
Now, the striking thing is that whereas Sartre 
attacks Baudelaire for choosing to be what he 
believed himself destined to be, he praises Genet 
for choosing to be what he heard himself called: 
indeed, he not only praises him, he sanctifies 
him—he calls him Saint Genet the Martyr. But 
what, we may ask, is the real difference between 
these two cases? Morally, one must say, very 
little. The difference is political. Genet is the 
enemy of the bour«oisie, while Baudelaire 
endca on the side of the reactionaries. This, and 
this alone, is why Sartre exalts the one, and 
damns the other. But Sartre cannot bring him¬ 
self to say this in so many words. He pretends 
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that his case against Baudelaire turns on the 
choice the poet made “in bad faith” (made at 
the age of seven, remember) to succumb to his 
destiny, when there is no such thing as destiny. 
But tnis is preposterous as criticism, whether 
moral or literary: and, as we have seen, Sartre’s 
saint and martyr, Genet, made a similar choice 
at a similar age. 

Of Sartre’s own socialist commitment, I have 
no wish to speak unappreciatively. One cannot 
but respect his unfailing readiness as a cele¬ 
brated writer to give a lead on public prob¬ 
lems, his concern for the common good, and 
his seriousness —so unlike the ruinous Ugere of 
Giraudoux and Shaw. And yet in the very 
intensity of Sartre’s socialism one can, I think, 
detect an element of what he himself calls 
evasion—a flight from the contradictions in his 
analysis of personal relations into a philosophy 
which docs not reckon in individuals, but in 
masses. 

• 

I N i960 Sartre brought out an even longer 
theoretical work than L'Etre et le Niant. 
This was Volume I of his Critique de la raison 
dialectique, which was concerned with the col¬ 
lective “anthropology” of mankind—an attempt 
to set forth a new kind of Marxist theory, that 
is Marxism revitalised by existentialism. There 
is no doubt that Sartre is here giving his 
Marxism priority over his existentialism. He 
defines Marxism as a genuine philosophy —that 
is, one of the creative systems (like those of 
Descartes and Kant) which dominate certain 
periods in history. Marxism dominates the 
present. Existentialism is only an ideology —a 
minor system which merely “exploits the 
domain” created by the real philosophers. The 
vitalising contribution of Sartre’s existentialism 
to Marxism, apparently, is to purge it of its 
anachronistic I9ih<cntury determinism; and to 
offer us a Marxism which admits free choice. 
The existentialist tail Jias thus energetically to 
wag the Marxist dog. 

The rest of Sartre’s Critique (or rather, of 
that one volume which has so far appeared) is 
taken up with a study of mass relations. Here 
we may notice another departure from the teach¬ 
ing of L’Etre et le N^ant. Conflict is no longer 
said to be a fundamental characteristic of 
human relations. That conflict exists between 
men, Sartre admits: but he says it is entirely 
due to scarcity. It is the insufficiency of food 
and other materials in the world which brings 
about the struggle between man and man. This 
makes men’s violence understandable, and, so 
to speak, rational. Sartre is thus now opposing 
the view of Hobbes, Freud—and L’Etre et le 
Niant —that conflict arises from aggressive 
forces in nature or Being itself. It is a 
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contingent and curable circumstance: overcome 
scarcity and one can eliminate conflict. This first 
volume of the Critique is intended only to pro¬ 
vide the foundations of a “structural anthro¬ 
pology” as Sartre calls it: the next volume, he 
romises, will show that there is one human 
istory with one intelligible truth. 

T here was a time when Sartre tried to 
be an independent Marxist in practice as 
well as in theory. His magazine Les Temps 
Modernes was started in 1946 as a forum for 
independent socialist thought. In 1948 he actu¬ 
ally went so far as to found a new political 
party, the Rassemblement Dfmocratique Revol- 
utionnaire. This gained some following among 
intellectuals, but none among workers, and 
after a short history it expired. 

From the collapse of the R.D.R. Sartre drew 
one lesson: that henceforth he must collaborate 
with the Communist Party, and this, without 
actually joining its ranks, he has since stead¬ 
fastly done. As a result, he parted company with 
nearly all the socialist intellectuals who helped 
him launch Ler Temps Modernes, including 
two of his closest friends, Albert Camus and 
Maurice Mcrlcau-Ponty. Camus alienated Sartre, 
not only by his criticisms of Russia, but even 
more sharply by producing in L’Homme revolt^ 
a plea for non-violent sydicalism. This treatise, 
“quictist and in effect conservative,” led Sartre 
to write to Camus: “Many things unite us; few 
divide us; but those few arc already too many.” 
With Mcrlcau-Ponty the breach was less abrupt. 
It so happened that Mcrlcau-Ponty, a better 
dialectician than Sartre (and in academic circles 
the more honoured philosopher), refused in¬ 
creasingly often to sign the manifestos Sartre 
drafted on political questions of the day. 

Before he became a “fellow-traveller” Sartre 
wrote a play which some have understood as a 
bitter indictment of the Party; Les Mains sales, 
in the course of which a Balkan C.ommunist 
leader is murdered by his comrades for pursuing 
a policy of bourgeois collaboration which, some 
hours after his death, is revealed to be the right 
Moscow line. The irony of this man’s fate has 
obscured what is for the author the real message 
in the play, namely that which is indicated by 
the title: Dirty Hands, Sartre is saying, are a 
necessary part of politics, and the man who 
wants to keep his hands clean will do nothing 
for socialism. This theme is repeated in Sartre’s 
film script L'Engrenage, and receives its fullest 
expression in his longest, and best post-war play, 
Le Diable et le bon Dieu. There an idealist 
pacifist socialist is pitted against a hard-headed 
realistic socialist (with dirty hands); and the 
argument of the play is unambiguous—that 
the latter is right. One might call his theme the 


politics of humanism: and Sartre’s argument 
in Le Diable et le bon Dieu is that the politics 
of humanism must renounce the ethics of non¬ 
violence which belongs to the politics of religion 
and contemplation and quietism, and belief in 
the world to come. The politics of humanism 
is the politics of this world, and because this 
world is deeply touched with evil (the conse¬ 
quence, in Sartre’s view, of matfrial scarcity), 
to master it one must, he thinks, be ruthless, 
one must “soil one’s hands with crime,” 

I THINK one can detect a remarkable resem¬ 
blance between these views and those of 
Machiavelli—not the “cynical” Machiavelli of 
popular tradition, but the historical Machiavelli, 
who cared passionately for the regeneration of 
Italy and who dreamed of a revival of the 
ancient Roman republican ideals of virtu, 
courage, magnanimity, and manliness to take 
the place of the creeping, monkish ideals of 
humility, self-denial, non-resistance, patience, 
and prayer, which were taught by Christianity. 
To achieve these ends he thought it would 
sometimes be necessary to lie, cheat, and kill, 
Sartre docs not look to the same ancient 
virtues; his ideal is rather the classless society 
of Marx, but like Machiavelli, he is concerned 
less with the structure of a better world than 
with bringing it to birth: and like Machiavelli, 
he thinks it is imperative to overcome the 
moral inhibitions wnich derive from another 
ethos. 

And yet there is a sense in which Sartre is 
conspicuously unlike Machiavelli. Machiavelli 
is the complete and unadulterated humanist; 
there is no admixture of religion in him. In 
Sartre there is. It is a religious sensibility which 
shrinks, as Sartre docs, from the physical world, 
and perceives it as entirely viscous. The 
humanist rejoices in Nature: but Sartre secs 
natural objects as “messy,” “vague,” “sticky,” 
“flabby,” “creamy,” “thick,” “tepid,” “soft," 
and “obscene,” ^xual congress is invariably 
depicted in his honks as a charmless exercise, 
and his female characters are all repulsive. The 
remark of St. Bernard about women being 
“bags of excrement” might well have been 
spoken by Sartre. 

The perfect order of astronomy, which spoke 
to Kant and Newton of God, is the order for 
which Sartre’s heart hungers. What appeals to 
him is everything which is opposed to viscosity 
—the hard, austere, metallic,^ mathematical, 
predictable, inflexible, stern, and masculine. 
Sartre once said that “everyone is an atheist 
nowadays, even the believer.” I should rather 
suggest that the reverse of this is true; that 
Sartre’s kind of atheist makes God live by 
brooding so much on what he calls God’s 
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“death/* The American Protestant theologian 
Paul Tillich has introduced the name the “God 
above God” for the God whose existence is 
affirmed by certain kinds of doubt: “the God 
who is absent as an object of faith is present as 
the source of restlessness which asks the question 
of the meaning of existence/’ Sartre is the 
perfect illustration of Tillich’s thesis, and 
readers who share Sartre’s taste for psycho¬ 
analytic literary criticism may look for a con¬ 
nection between the “God above God’’ and that 
fathcr-of-a-father who dominated Sartre’s child¬ 
hood. 

But what is important about Sartre is not only 
that he has this unmistakable religious sensi¬ 
bility, but that his sensibility has a polar anti¬ 
thesis in his rationalist intelligence. And if we 
resist the teaching of L’Etre et le Niant that all 
relationships between people arc based on con¬ 
flict, we must at the same time admit that 
conflict is the stuff of drama; and also that con¬ 
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flict of another kind, in the sense of the dialectic, 
is a large part of philosophy. This is Sartre’s 
strength. His weakness lies in his want of 
balanced insight. Affirming the need for soiled 
hands in certain circumstances (for which a 
reasonable case can be made) Sartre has gone 
on to condone almost every act of bloodshed 
committed by Castro and Khrushchev and other 
avowed enemies of the bourgeoisie. Sartre’s 
righteous hatred of the bourgeois wickedness 
has not only got the better of his judgment, it 
has often precluded judgment. Moreover, his 

E assionate attachment to me notion of salvation 
as caused a deterioration of his work as litera¬ 
ture. For once he ceased to see art as a way 
of salvation, his dedication to literature as suen 
diminished: practically all his best writing dates 
from the earlier years of his career; and only 
one later work, Le Diablc et le bon DteUf can 
be adduced to counter the belief that the creative 
artist in him has been progressively swallowed 
up by the theorist and polemicist. 


Archaic 

Mother, a deeper grief than Time 
Crumbles the darkness of my bed; 

Could you know, you could not help 
The ancient light towards which 1 slide. 

For that distinction of my fate, 

—I'he unusual contours, tlie half-starved look, 
With insane prescience for which you took 
'I'he humble semen of my father’s race,— 

Unbinds me slowly and with pain 
Out of this anti-womb of night 
Onto a colder Greek hill-side, 

Where every second of the growing light 
So cruelly your hope derides, 

You’d wish me uncreate, in you again. 


Geoffrey Thurley 
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An Anatomy of Orpheus 

Rilke among the Critics — By Michael Hamburger 


E a R I. V in 1927, not many months after 
llilkc’s death, his daughter wrote to Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal to tell him of plans for the 
posthumous publication of works by Rilke and 
ask for Hofmannsthal’s advice and co-opera- 
tion. Hofmannsthal replied: 

... If I felt my death drawing very close, I 
should leave instructions in a .sense almost 
diametrically opposed. I should do all I could— 
in so far as anything can be done in this dis¬ 
connected world of ours—to suppress all those 
tiresome and often iniiiscrect statements about 
a productive individual and his works, all that 
diluting chatter, or at least to deprive it of 
nourishment as far as jwssible by the removal of 
private letters and notes, by putting difficulties 
in the way of that inane biography-mania and 
all indecencies of that kind. My idea would f>e 
to really entrust the hardly explicable pheno¬ 
menon that once existed here, R.M.R. or H.H., 
to death, even to oblivion if need be (except in 
the hearts of a few loyal men and women), and 
leave the works to engage unaided in their hard 
secret struggle with the next hostile decades,... 

It may look as though Rilke’s reputation had 
not only withstood these hostile decades, but 
reversed the usual process by turning hostility 
into unstinted homage. Editions of his poems, 

I trosc works and letters, translations into count¬ 
ess ianguagc.s, biographies, memoirs, critical 
studies and academic theses have jostled one 
another at a rate that must be almost unique 
in modern literature. To many of his readers 
Rilke was not a poet, but thf poet, the reincar¬ 
nation in his time of the archetypal Orpheus 
whose myth he revived and celebrated in the 
Sonnets. Yet his work appealed to many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of readers and satisfied many 
different needs. It was as exquisitely mu.skal 
and pictorial as the poetry of the French 
Symbolists and their German successor, Stefan 
Greorge, yet without being deliberately recon¬ 
dite and exclusive; and though firmly based on 

' Romano Guardini: Rill(e‘s Duino Elegies. 
Translated by K. G. Knight. Darwen Finlayson, 
30s. 


an aesthetic akin to theirs, it was open to that 
order of reality which had been the province 
of the opposing school, the Naturalists. It 
ranged from the intense sclf<ommunion of the 
Stundenbuch to the seemingly social preoccupa¬ 
tions of the Buck der Btlder and the seeming 
absorption in things of the Neue Gedichie. 
During the critical years that followed Rilke 
came to terms with the new styles and energies 
that might so easily have left him stranded. 
Like Yeats, and unlike Valery, George, or 
Hofmannsthal, he entered yet another new 
phase as a distinctly “moaern”—P0.SM914— 
poet. Most important of all, as far as his reputa¬ 
tion is concerned, he annexed .so much of "life” 
to a basically autonomous art, so much of the 
language of religious and mystical communion 
to a basically individualistic outlook, that like 
no other poet of his time he seemed to offer a 
new existential philo.sophy and a new morality. 
This philosophic and didactic function can be 
discounted as one of those misunderstandings 
on which, as he said, the fame of artists rests; 
but it has become as difficult to separate from 
Rilke’s fame as our knowledge or his person 
from his poetry. 

Hofmannsthal knew that his own choice en¬ 
tailed other difficulties and dangers, and fore¬ 
saw the eclipse which his own work was to 
suffer during those hostile decades; but, now 
that Rilke’s struggle has begun in earnest, it 
will soon be all too clear that Hofmannsthal’s 
warning was apt and right. Thrce-and-a-half 
decades after Rilke's death the spate of publica¬ 
tions continues as though notning had hap¬ 
pened; but more and more readers of poetry 
turn from Rilke’s work with a feeling little 
short of disgust. The myth so beautifully 
sustained in his later poetry has" been blasted 
by a barrage of bio^aphical "indecencies”; 
the philosophy well and truly debunked by 
critical examinations like Professor Romano 
Guardini’s line-by-line exegesis of the Duino 
Elegies (now made available in an excellent 
En^sb translation*); the Orphic poet, in Pro- 
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fessor £. C. Mason’s scholarly and sardonic 
study,* anatomised by travel snapshots like the 
following: 

There is still, however, one way in which 
Rilke is disturbed, and chat is when he is bath¬ 
ing. The chief thing about bathing is, for him, 
not so much actually going into the water, at 
least above the knee, as divesting himself of his 
baching costume altogether, to take the air more 
unimpedcdly. When this is not practicable, he 
makes a point of putting on the top half of his 
striped black and red oathing costume except 
in case of emergency, the emergency being “the 
Englishwoman who suddenly pops up some¬ 
where.” It was under these very trying circum¬ 
stances that Rilke wrote the third part of his 
BooI{ of Hours, one of his most important 
cycles of religious lyric, terminating with the 
famous hymn to St. Francis, “the most loving 
of all.” 

The source, of course—duly supplied in a 
note—is an intimate letter of Rilke’s; and, 
having been published as part of the Rilke 
canon, these arc fair game. A great many of 
them were written with an unmistakable squint 
at posterity; bur this one is port of a chattily 
innocent sequence to his wife, very much like 
anyone’s account of a holiday abroad, only 
more observant and more amusing. If poetry, 
as well as poets, were subject to the usual moral 
imperatives and responsibilities, it would be 
reasonable to blame Rilke for some of the post¬ 
humous indignities which his work has suf¬ 
fered. It was he who sowed the seeds of the 
philosophical and theological criticism of his 
work in confessions and manifestos like his 
Letters to a Young Poet, Letter from a Young 
Artisan, and his letters to his Polish translator 
on the Duino Elegies. Almost from the start, 
he claimed an absolute authority. His early 
autobiographical sketch Ewald Tragy contains 
this casual remark: “I am my own legislator 
and King; there is no one above me, not even 
God.” Yet as far as his poetry is concerned, 
this question of responsibility is neither here 
nor there. If we cannot dissociate the poetry 
from the pretensions and vanities—let alone the 
harmless foibles—of the man, it is we who arc 
the losers. 

B oth Professor Mason and Professor 
Gi’ardini have long been prominent in 
that branch of Rilke criticism which has been 
mainly concerned with his ideas. Professor 
Guaraini’s complete commentary on the 

*E. C. Mason: Rill^e, Europe and the English- 
Speal{ing World. Cambridge U.P., 30s. 

* Rainer Maria Rilke: The Boo^ of Hours. 
Trandated by A. L. Peck. Hogarth Kess, i8s. 
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Elegies first appeared in 1953, but sections of it 
were published in book form much earlier. A 
distinguished Roman Catholic theologian and 
philosopher. Professor Guardini has published 
similar examinations of the works of Dante, 
Hdldcrlin, and Dostoievsky. His approach to 
Rilke—and, very broadly speaking, his inevit¬ 
able judgment also—is summarised and justi¬ 
fied in the Introduction: 

In view of tl]e far-reaching claims which the 
poet makes for his work we are not merely 
justified—wc arc obliged to examine how far 
they can be substantiated.... The question to 
be answered here is not whether Rilke’s mes¬ 
sage commands respect, but whether his pro¬ 
nouncements arc uuc in themselves; whether 
his impressive account of life and death, of 
humanity and personal relations really corre¬ 
sponds to the truth. 

Though the answer, needless to say, is no, 
and Professor Guardini finds in Rilke’s 
thorough-going individualism “the same gaping 
void” later to be filled by revolution and 
dictatorship, because “the overburdening of 
modern autonomous man creates an empty 
space”—much of his detailed interpretation of 
the Elegies is sympathetic, even where it is 
open to doubt or errs on the side of literalness. 
Professor Guardini’s learning is not confined 
to theology and philosophy; he can introduce 
his comments on the fig-tree image in the Sixth 
Elegy with an explanation of the flowering and 
fruiting habits or the fig-tree, or relate Rilke’s 
stylistic innovations to those of Gottfried Bcnn, 
Mr. Eliot, and Mr. Auden. 

At first sight Professor Mason’s new book on 
Rilke strikes one as little more than a postscript 
to his important earlier studies, if not as a 
scraping of the barrel of Rilke criticism; and 
in tact his Introduction to the first complete 
English translation of Rilke’s Stundenbuch* is 
more consistently excellent. The trouble with 
his book is the subject-itself, Rilke’s attitude to 
the Anglo-Saxon world, its literatures and 
repre.scntatives, in relation to his political, 
social, and cultural preferences in general. 
Professor Mason sets out to prove that Rilke’s 
prejudice against all things British and Ameri¬ 
can—a prejudice familiar from Heine and 
Nietzsche before him—was not as complete as 
Rilke himself professed. But docs it matter 
greatly? As Professor Mason is well aware, it 
is the prejudice that tells us most about Rilke, 
not the minute particulars that contradict it; 
and the prejudice itself was based on a vague 
identification of Britain and America with the 
things that Rilke disliked in the modern world. 
In collecting his particulars. Professor Mason 
goes to lengths surprising in a critic so remark- 
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able for his good sense. Thus he adduces ex¬ 
amples of Rake’s use of English words, but 
includes such loan words as “tramway,” 
“snob,” “clown,” and “pony” for which there 
were no German equivalents. (He could also 
have mentioned that in Ewald Tragy Rilke 
used the transitional form "Trambahn," later 
to be wholly naturalised as “Strassenbahn” or 
“Ele){trische.‘' But could Rilke have anticipated 
the whole process?) One way in which Pro¬ 
fessor Mason’s good sense gets even with the 
subject is in ironies at Rilke’s expense, like the 
one already quoted, or this one about Rilke’s 
reading in English: 

After all his disappointing and estranging 
experiences with the English language and 
English literature, even when they were repre¬ 
sented by such figures as Shakespeare or Keats, 
he would appe-ar here at last, in this British 
Lady's Newspaper and Court fourttal, to have 
found something more congenial to him. 

But this is an allusion to one of many in¬ 
teresting aspects of Rilke’s rare contacts with 
England that had received little or no attention. 
Other English literature congenial to Rilke in¬ 
cluded works by Arthur Symons, Yeats, and 
D. H. Lawrence. By his deft management of 
his miscellaneous facts, and in digressions on 
such matters as Rilke’s “partisanship for the 
child against adults,” which affected all his 
views on societies and nations, or on Rilke’s 
"gesture of withdrawal,” Profcs.sor Mason 
succeeds in drawing a new and very lifelike 
portrait of Rilke after all. By the time we reach 
Excursus II on Problems of the Duinese Credo 
we are back at the heart of Rilke criticism, and 
know considerably more about Rilke than 
before. Professor Mason’s conclusion, too, is 
rather less damning than Professor Guardini’s, 
for he allows that “the doctrine of the Duinese 
Elegies does after all amount to a glorification 
in new terms of art as a substitute for religion.” 

This is also the view of Professor E. L. Stahl 
in his inaugural lecture at Oxford.* Though 
Rilke’s terms were certainly new, the glorifica- 
don of human creativity, either for its own sake 
or within a variety of metaphysical and ethical 
systems, has very solid precedents in earlier 
German literature. Professor Stahl traces its 
ancestry in 18th-century writers like Moses 
Mendelssohn, Kant, Karl Philipp Moritz, 
Schiller, and Goethe, then on to Nietzsche and 
Rilke. Even more than Friedrich Schlegel, 
whom Professor Stahl mentions, Novalis antici¬ 
pated Rilke’s crucial conception of life as 
something not given, but created by the imagin- 

* E. L. Stahl: Creativity. A theme from Faust 
and the Duino Elegies. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


adon. “In the final count,” Professor Stahl 
says of Rilke’s Ninth Elegy, “man stands jusd- 
fira by his creativity alone.” 

Like the English version of Professor 
Guardini’s interpretation of,the Elegies^ Pro¬ 
fessor Stahl makes use of Mr. J. B. Leishman’s 
transladon, but avoids embarrassments and 
ambiguities by basing his comments on the 
original text. If Mr. Leishman’s translation 
docs not prove literal enough to be subsdtuted 
for the original even in a commentary con¬ 
cerned less with diction and style than with 
meaning—and there is no reason why it should 
—one dreads to think that Dr. A. L. Peck’s 
new version of the Stundenbuch might be put 
to the same test, or only that English readers 
might consider it “capable of taking the place 
of the original... of conveying... a true im¬ 
pression of the qualities of the original,” as 
Dr. Peck says he wanted his version to do. 

Admittedly the Bool{ of Hours is very much 
less translatable than the Elegies, for all their 
idiosyncrasies of metaphor and syntax (some of 
which Professor Guardini deplores as 3 viola¬ 
tion of the German language). Mr. Lcishman 
has rendered these idiosyncrasies—even, at 
times, with a vengeance. The diction of the 
Stundenbuch is less purely Rilkean, for it blends 
some of the conventional vocabulary of 
Romantic and religious verse with a new col¬ 
loquial fluency and bareness. That parts, at 
least, of its three sequences are translatable was 
proved by Miss Babctte Dcutsch, who treated 
them with a poet’s linguistic tact. Fluency is the 
weakness and strength of the Stundenbuch. Its 
multiple rhymes and irregular cadences meet 
too little resistance—that is its weakness; its 
strength is simply to flow, over shallows, deeps, 
and all sorts of curious deposits. A rendering 
that interrupts the flow—which, as Professor 
Mason writes in his admirable Introduction, is 
also “the ceaseless ebb and flow of Rilke’s inner 
life”—utterly ruins this brilliant and precarious 
performance. Above all, a rendering must con¬ 
vey an effect of case, spontaneity, and in¬ 
exhaustible improvisation, as Dr. Peck’s 
laborious inversions and fustian poeticisms 
disastrously do not. “Of visage wondrous pale” 
—"his watch to keep”—“On, onward still” 
(where Rilke says, “one must only go”)—“The 
Baptist gaunt” (only “the Baptist” in German) 
—such dead and insulating phrases occur on 
every page, not to cite the more monstrous 
inversions, archahsms, and p^ding epithets. 

Here is one of the most celebrated (and con¬ 
troversial) poems from the Boo\ of Monastic 
Life in the original and in Dr. Peck’s transla¬ 
tion: 

Was wirst du tun, Gott, wenn kh sterbe? 

Ich bin dein Krug {wenn kh terseherbeT), 
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Ich bln dein Tranf^ {wenn ieh verderbeT), 

Bin dein Getvand und dein Geu/erbe, 
mit mir verlierst du deinen Sinn. 

Nach mir hast du ^ein Hatts, darin 
dich Worte, nah 'und warm, begriissen. 

Es fdllt von deinen miiden Fiissen 
die Samtsandale, die ich bin. 

Dein grosser Mantel Idsst dich los. 

Dein Blic/(, den ich mit metner Wange 
warm, wie mit etnem Pjuht, empfange 
wird \ommen, wtrd mich suchen, lange — 
und legt bcim Sonnenuntergange 
sich fremdcn Steinen in den Schoss. 

Was wirst du tun, Gott? Ich bin bange. 

What will you do, God, if death takes me? 

I am your jug (if someone breaks me?) 

/ am your drink (if curdling cakes me?) 

I am your dress, your trade—it makes me 
think, if I go, your meaning goes. 

No home you'll have, none standing close 
with warm, ki^d words and welcome cheering. 
No velvet sandals you'll be wearing 
on your tired feet—for I am those. 

Your great cloak, too, will then be gone. 

Your glance, which on my cheek finds rest, 
pillowed so snug, so warmly pressed, 
seeking will come, and, dispossessed, 
will, as the sun sets in the west, 
sink in some lap of alien stone. 

What will you do, God? I'm distressed. 


The next two lines introduce a vulgar senti¬ 
mentality which Rilke narrowly avoids; his 
simple "greet you" becomes "welcome cheer¬ 
ing," and the superfluous "none standing close" 
may refer either to "home" or to a person, where 
Rilke clearly speaks only of a house and words; 
these words arc "near and warm!* not "kind." 
Rilke’s velvet sandal "drops from God's weary 
feet" —a much more striking concept than the 
translator’s mere negative. The same loss of 
dynamism is incurred in the next line; where 
in Rilke fhc cloak actively detaches itself from 
God, in the translation it is merely "gone." 
In the next action Rilke puts his stress on the 
"I" of the poem and thus on the receiving of 
God’s glance; the translation distorts and doys 
the action, mainly by substituting "snug” and 
"warmly pressed" for Rilke’s single, and rela¬ 
tively neutral, adverb “warmly.” The ^nulti- 
mate line, "in some lap of alien stone, again 
misleads, by suggesting the lap of some person 
less receptive than the speaker—reducing 
"stone" to an abstract and conventional attri¬ 
bute—or possibly the lap of a statue, whereas 
Rilke says "lies down in the lap(s) of alien 
stones" —the whole point being that these stones 
arc things with an independent, inhuman mode 
of existence. 

These renderings will do Rilke no service now 
that his reputation in English-speaking coun¬ 
tries is threatened not only by the cold blast 
of dogmatic criticism but by a growing in¬ 
difference to foreign literature. 


There is no need to comment on the inevitable 
loss of significant alliteration and assonance, 
on which Rilke relied to an uncommon degree 
in these poems for his transitions and associa¬ 
tions; his def)endence on them was one aspect 
of his precarious fluency, and the only ques¬ 
tion worth asking is whether a translation could 
possibly afford the loss. In the first line "if 
death takes me" introduces an alien motive 
by what amounts to a personification of death; 
the sensitive reader cannot help asking himself 
what precisely is the relationship here between 
God and death, a theological question which 
doesn’t arise over Rilke’s "1/ 7 dte," and which 
is a disturbing irrelevance in the context. The 
translator has also committed himself to an 
awkward Byronic rhyme, which leads to the 
faintly nauseating "cakes me" in the third line 
and, much worse, to the circumlocution and 
inorganic enjambement in the fourth and fifth, 
"it makes me / think" (where Rilke only says; 
"I am your garment and your trade, / if you 
lose me you lose your meaning"). 

‘Elizabeth Jennings: Every Changing Shape. 
Andr^ Deutsch, 25s. 
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M ISS Elizabeth Jennings, nonetheless, has 
included Rilke in her study of the rela¬ 
tionship between poetry and mystical experi¬ 
ence.* Since she writes both as a poet and as a 
Roman Catholic, one might have expected her 
to agree with Professor Guardini’s condemna¬ 
tion of Rilke’s ideas or Professor Mason’s 
analysis of Rilke’s “mysticism” in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Hook of Hours —the mysticism 
of a poet who declared that “religion is the art 
of those who arc uncrcativc’’ and believed that 
it is men, especially artists, who create God. 
But whether out of charity or ambivalence Miss 
Jennings is reluctant to acknowledge any irre¬ 
concilable quarrel between Christian dogma 
and Rilke’s religion of poetry. In her eagerness 
to establish parallels between mystical and 
poetic vision she goes so far as to affirm on 
p. 118 that “the ‘angels’ which appear in, and 
arc indeed the protagonists of, the Duino 
Elegies, are ‘pseudonyms’ for God,” only to 
state on the next page: “And Rilke’s angels, 
those potent beings who soar through the 
Duino Elegies, are secular angels not sacred 
ones.” The same desire to have it both ways 
informs her essays on all those poets—Hart 
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Crane, Wallace Stevens, Edwin Muir, and Mr. 
David Gascoyne—who do not fit comfortablv 
into a line running from St. Augustine through 
the English and Spanish mystics, Herbert, 
Vaughan, and Traherne, to Hopkins, Peguy, 
Bernanos, and Mr. Eliot, 

As long as she relies on her own experience 
as a writer and reader of poetry. Miss Jennings 
is reliable and perceptive. “There is no other 
modern poetry,” she writes of Rilke’s Elegies, 
“which gives so strong a sense of the poet both 
being carried away by his verse yet also of 
never quite losing his hold on it,” and goes 
on to remark on their symphonic structure. 
Unfortunately she has felt obliged to present 
a scries of miscellaneous essays as though they 
were parts of a single coherent study—not the 
record of a poet’s response to writers to whom 
she feels related in one way or another, but an 
austere thesis on a subject full of pitfalls; and 
to provide information that is neither indis¬ 
pensable nor correct. unnecessarily, she 

gives the year of Rilke’s death, and dates it 
1927 instead of 192(1; she writes of “Rilke’s 
deep alTection for his mother,” when Rilke 
attributed his dillicullies with women to his 
inability to love his mother (and the fear of 
being loved); she asserts that “desperate and 
painful as Rilke’s poetic struggles often were, 
he never for a moment doubted the power of 
poetry,” when the important thing about 
Rilke’s struggles is that he did doubt the power 
of poetry, and even contemplated giving it up 
in nis middle years to become a country doctor. 
She concludes that “one can, I think, justly 
claim not only that Rilke knew personally both 
the darkness and ecstasy of the search for God 
(even though he often expressed it in different 
terms), but also that such experience and the 
transcribing of it released him from his own 
intense subjectivity”—when all the evidence 
points to the precise reverse of this claim. 

The truth which Miss Jennings never quite 
faces throughout her book is that whatever 
common faculties may be involved in both, 
religious faith is one thing, poetic imagination 
another. (Even in purely psychological terms 
they are distinct in that faith demands a con¬ 
centration of the will, whereas will is the 
enemy of imagination.) In her introductory 
chapter she distinguishes religious mysticism 
from the modern tendency to raise "the sense 

•That Stevens knew Rilke’s work transpires 
from references in his Opus Posthumus {pp. 245, 
279, 280). What concerns me here, however, is not 
a possible debt, but a deep concordance that has 
escaped those who have dealt with Stevens’s more 
obvious French sources and affinities; and the 
light which Stevens’s clearer awareness sheds on 
Rilke’s practice. ^ 


of place to a kind of metaphysical contempla¬ 
tion”; but when she comes to deal with Rilke 
and Wallace Stevens she fails to bring out the 
special significance of this metaphysic of pltKe 
in their work. “Life is an affair of people and 
places. But for me life is an affair of places and 
that is the trouble," Stevens put it with laconic 
finality. In the same way, and for the same 
reasons, Miss Jennings has misled an excellent 
opportunity to compare the angels of Rilke 
with those of Stevens—“secular” and “neces¬ 
sary” angels in both cases—and indeed to 
recognise the essential agreement of these two 
theologians of the creative imagination, hiero¬ 
phants of the earthly. 

“... What makes the poet the potent figure 
that he is, or was, or ought to be, is that he 
creates the world to which we turn incessantly 
and without knowing it, and that he gives to_ 
life the supreme fictions without which we arc 
unable to conceive it.” This is Stevens, but it 
is also the essence of what Rilke said about the 
poet’s function and vocation. 


The poet “has had immensely .to do with 
giving life wh.itcvcr savour it possesses He has 
had to do with whatever the imagination and 
the senses have made of the world....” 

“The world aliout us would be desolate except 
for the world within us....” 

“The major poetic idea in the world is and 
always has been the idea of God... 

“After one has abandoned a belief in God, 
poetry is the essence which takes its place as 
life’s redemption....” 

“... poetry’s mystical theology....” 

“The poet is the priest of the invisible....” 

“F.very man dies his own death....” 


There is scarcely a seminal idea in Rilke with¬ 
out its exact counterpart in the poems and prose 
writings of Wallace Stevens, from whicn all 
the above arc extracts.* 


Stevens, too, offers the clue to why so much 
excellent Rilke criticism now .seems to be flog¬ 
ging a dead horse. “Rational beings are 
canaille,” Stevens said (and Rilke also in 
slightly different words); and “in the long run 
the truth docs not matter.” These blunt and 
shocking admissions of what many poets feel, 
but few have dared to say, goes to tne root of 
the misunderstanding between poets like Rilke 
and Stevens—"thinkers without final thoughts,” 
to quote Stevens yet again—and their inter¬ 
preters. (That Rilke became one of these when 
he consented to explain ffis own work has 
already been regretted here.) Such poets think 
experimentally, not definitively; but every over¬ 
all interpretation of their thought must treat it 
as though it were definitive, as though their 
discoveries were codificationj, the^ flashes tA 
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recognition (within a particular context) the 
articles of a creed. The result is like using a 
lasso to catch a humming-bird. 

And what do such poets discover? Stevens, 
once more, knows the answer: “Poetry is a 
satisfying of the* desire for resemblance.” The 
satisfying of this desire is rarely contained 
within the bounds of a poet’s beliefs, even if 
he is a poet who holds beliefs. The imagina¬ 
tion picks up its resemblances wherever it can 
find them. If it needs angels, it will take them 
from a religion which the poet cannot accept, 
or actively opposes; hence the Christian imagery 
in Rilke. Unscrupulous as such habits may 
seem, not only Christian mystics, but sober 
apologists and preachers are equally apt to 
borrow metaphors, and more than metaphors, 
from worldly pursuits, arts and sciences which 
they have no intention of glorifying. It is a 
two-way traffic; and though in recent cen¬ 
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turies faith and imagination have usually 
moved in opposite directions, it is their lin¬ 
guistic convergences that confound criticism. 

G ranted that Rilke’s creed scarcely 

“works” outside the sphere in which 
poetic processes, or their analogues, apply, we 
arc forced every day of our lives to allow for 
specialisations of this order. To write great 
poetry is quite enough for one man to achieve 
in “this disconnectea world of ours.” That the 
truths of poetry arc partial and provisional 
truths docs not make them less valuable. It is 
up to the reader (and critic) not to approach 
poetry with expectations which it cannot, by 
Its nature, fulfil. If Rilke is unlikely to attract 
many more disciples and hagiograpners for the 
time being, he will lie losing nothing but an 
accidental accretion; and his poetry will be all 
the better off without it. 


Helios 


Father, in a benign hour 

By the bare solitude of the beaches, 

By the naked solitude of tlie sea. 

In tlie immense solitude of heaven 
You uncovered your face. 

And I worshipped you. 

In the strict simjilieity of light. 

To the sound of the sea’s thunder, 

In the silence of your light. 

My music fell from me 
Like a forgotten tmie. 

O all-beholding father. 

You who have looked upon the Bharaohs, 
And upon tlie Crucifixion on Golgotha 
And the passing generations of mankind. 
There came no cloud between us, 

Creator and creature were one, 

In the bare solitude of the beaches. 

By the naked solitude of the sea, 

In a benign hour, 

In the silence of your light. 


John Hall Wheelock 
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Down on the Side of Life 

« 

By Nigel Dennis 


N obody will deny that there is an ap¬ 
proved method of expressing sharp dis¬ 
agreement with an important person. One 
begins by declaring a profound gratitude for his 
existence, and one continues gratefully for at 
least a page, listing the person’s astonishing 
qualities and explaining exactly why the world 
would be poor without him. By the time one 
has reached the second page it is clear to the 
reader—or should be, if the work has not been 
botched—that far from being merely poor with¬ 
out this titan, the world would be so poverty- 
stricken as to constitute a dead loss. And this 
is the moment when the critic, as if anxious to 
re-assurc the world that its fate docs not hang 
upon this single, priceless life, takes up his 
scythe and starts mowing down the golden 
harvest which he has nourished with such 
rcsjKct. He reminds his readers that even the 
stoutest of titans is not without weaknesses, and 
these he begins to list. There is a weakness in 
the head, .ipparcntly, about which little can 
be done. The stuff which has gone into the 
feet is largely grey and clatnmy. The heart is 
all right, if you like your hearts spongy. After 
a good deal of this, the reader begins to feel 
braver, for he sees that the man’s talent has 
a good deal of sham in it and that the world 
can struggle on without him after all. And by 
the end of the article—if the article has been 
projx’rly written—the reader should have the 
feeling that this lonely struggle is not only 
possible but extremely desirable. For it is better 
to stumble on alone inan accept leadership from 
one of whom we can say now with confidence 
that it were better if he had never been born. 

Mr. Kenneth Tynan was born in Birming¬ 
ham in 1927. If he had not taken this initial 
step the world would not necessarily be better 
but it would certainly be more at ease. This 
is a hard thing to say because Mr. Tynan, in 


a famous bicker with M. Ionesco, declared 
that his business in life was the healing of 
suffering, and no man that sees his work in 
such a golden light can enjoy being feared 
by others as a bigoted dentist. Yet such is the 
case without a doubt. Mr. Tynan has spent ten 
years using sharp, unpleasant instruments for 
the advancement of humanity. He "has done 
so in the name of “realism,” but this has always 
been a form of romantic idealism. As in the 
case of his favourite critic, Bernard Shaw, the 
pursuit of a dream has Ixrcn represented by 
the dreamer as a practical preference for the use¬ 
ful. And, again like Shaw, Mr. Tynan has not 
found it easy to shape his natural romanticism 
into an utilitarian likeness. If now, at last, he 
has found peace on the rock of Brecht, it is 
because this playwright above all found ways in 
which imagination, romanticism and mawkish¬ 
ness could be made to seem hard-headed, 
radical and practical. 

There are two reasons why Mr. Tynan’s col¬ 
lected reviews* arc interesting. The first is that 
they record the history of his own quest; the 
second, that this quest was concurrent with a 
similar march in the English theatre. The re¬ 
views cover the period from 1950 to i960, and 
during this time the transformation of the drama 
was matched by the transformation of Mr. Tynan, 
Both transformations are to be applauded, so 
long as they do not stunt themselves by becom¬ 
ing permanent. Mr. Tynan is more vulnerable 
than the theatre in this respect because he has 
reached his goal and made up his mind. The 
theatre, not having a mind, never reaches any 
goal and just goes where fashion pushes it. 

The fashion when Mr. Tynan began review¬ 
ing was perfectly conventional—as it will be 
again, no doubt, before long. The fashion Mr. 
Tynan wanted to impose was more exciting: 
he loved “the theatre of fantasy and shock” and 
believed that “this sad age needs to be dazzled, 
shaped, and spurred by ^ spectacle of heroism 
52 


* Curtains. By Kbnnbtu Ttman. (Longmans, 42s.) 
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... If heroic plays take the stage, life may pro¬ 
duce, in honest emulation, its own poor heroes 
of flesh and fact." Today, ten years later, Mr. 
Tynan believes he has dropped all this, for he 
has come to regard the theatre “as a branch of 
sociology as well as a means of self-expression.” 
The change is not so great as Mr. Tynan thinks, 
for in both points of view the importance of 
artistry is less than the importance of being 
earnest. The shaping of real life heroes is no less 
sociological than the shaping of radical realists; 
all that has happened is that the social reformer 
wishes now to reform in a different way. One 
stresses this point because it is important to 
understand that the young missionary’s attitude 
to the arts was the same as the mature mis¬ 
sionary’s; the playwright’s aim must be socially 
beneficial and a play is to be judged largely by the 
directions it takes and the conclusions it reaches. 

T he conclusions reached by the plays 
Mr. Tynan saw in his early years as a critic 
were so drab, pointless and uninteresting that 
the reader of his reviews can feel nothing but 
sympathy for what Mr. Tynan’s enthusiasm had 
to suffer. All th,''ough these years he searched 
passionately and honourably for interesting 
plays; he soon forgot, one may guess, to demand 
plays that would shape heroes, since such plays 
were non-existent; all he asked was to be ex¬ 
cited into feeling that life was worth living. 
His rudeness when faced week after week by 
the most ordinary kinds of plays was well justi¬ 
fied and well expressed—inaced, very few plays 
were as dramatic as Mr. Tynan’s reviews of 
them. The real play, one felt, was taking place 
not on the stage but in Mr. Tynan’s aisle seat, 
and the theatre’s ignominy rarely failed to be 
the Observer's triumph. Then, as tor many years 
afterwards, Mr. Tynan looked to eloquent words 
for vitality, and when a play failed to provide 
these, Mr. Tynan’s insults never failed to make 
good the lack. Faced, as he was very occasion¬ 
ally, with a playwright who enjoyed words, or, 
as happened much more frequently, an actor 
who spoke well and acted forcefully and subtly, 
Mr. Tynan’s prose rose to the occasion almost 
too gratefully. “Miss Bloom’s candour is as still 
as a smoke-ring and as lovely”; “Hector’s scenes 
... ring in the mind like doubloons flung down 
on marble”; “... the manic riot of his prose... 
builds a verbal bawdy-house where words mate 
and couple on the wing, like swifts.” This has 
been cleaned up in recent years: Mr. Tynan’s 
adjectives still couple, but more on the ground; 
his increased severity of mind has been accepted 
by his wings. 

One of the nicest and most natural things 
about Mr. Tynan's first five years of critical 
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quest was his spasmodic hope, which burst out 
in directions which may seem strange now but 
were perfectly reasonable then. In The Been 
Blue oea he detected “a heart-pricking strength 
of purpose with which I had never before credited 
Mr. Rattigan,” while Charles Morgan’s The 
River Line was “incontestably the finest play 
since The Deep Blue Sea” Graham Greene’s 
The Living Room was the work of “a poten¬ 
tially great dramatist” and “the best first 
play of its (English) generation,” while Noel 
Coward’.s “best things” were credited with “the 
staccato, blind impulsiveness of a machine gun.” 
“I have heard him accused,” said Mr. Tynan, 
“of having enervated English comedy.... The 
truth, of course, is the opposite: Coward took 
sophistication out of the refrigerator and set it 
bubbling on the hob.” Mr. Tynan is not to be 
blamed if the Coward manner has ceased to 
bubble, the Rattigan heart to prick, and the 
Greene potential become fit only for Mr. 
Tynan’s power of parody. He judged by what 
he saw and had no way of guessing that in a 
year or two he would discover the plays that 
really mattered to him. In 1954, he could still 
imply the object of his quest by saying: “Our 
dramatists... will wear gags and blinkers, 
spread half-truths and smoke-.scrcens—anything 
rather than stare life in the face.” But what 
“life” was exactly, and what it should look 
like on the stage, was still a puzzle to him and 
he propounded various solutions which, by their 
variance with one another, suggest that each 
was snatched at hopefully but was destined, like 
the chosen playwrights, to be discarded. 

“The greatest plays arc those which convince 
us that men can occasionally speak like angels.” 

“Good drama, of whatever kind, has but one 
mainspring—the human being reduced by in¬ 
eluctable process to a stale of despcr.ition.” 

"1 shall reserve my cheers for the play in 
which man among men, not against men, is the 
well-spring of tragedy.” 

“Let the Hjalm.trs -of the world keep their 
illusions: no price is too high for the postpone¬ 
ment of despair.” 

“For me the two parts of Henry IV are the 
twin summits of Sliakespenre’s achievements. 
Lime-hungry actors have led us always to the 
tragedies, where a single .soul is spotlit and its 
agony explored; but these private torments 
dwindle bc.sidc the Henries, great public plays 
in which a whole nation is under scrutiny and 
on trial.” 

"By all the known criteria, Samuel Beckett’s 
Waiting For Godot is a dramatic v.acuum... 
[But it appeals] to a definition of drama much 
more fundamental than any in the books. A play, 
it asserts and proves, is basically a means of spend¬ 
ing two hours in the dark without being bored.” 

This has always been the whimsical side of 
Mr. Tynan, for better and for wevse. His 
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dogmatic lurches in conflicting directions have 
done much to keep his mind open, and much 
to confuse the minds of his readers. And he has 
experienced the same fitfuincss when he has 
tried to define his function as a critic. 

"I see myself predominantly as a lock. If the 
key, which is the work of art, fits snugly into 
my mechanism of bias and preference, I click 
and rejoice; if not I am licljilcss.... Sometimes 
... a masterpiece ... batters down the door, and 
enters unnpjxised; and when that happens...! 
cave in con amore." 

Thi.s is all very feminine; but it shows a cer¬ 
tain sloppincss. A critic can be didactic or help¬ 
less, but it is wrong for him to play the former 
and plead the latter. His brain should be active 
all the time—particularly if, as Mr. Tynan de¬ 
clares elsewhere: “The true critic cares little for 
here and now... his real rendezvous is with 
posterity.” 

T jti'. AKRiv.M, ot Mother Couruj^e (iy55) was 
the turning point for Mr. Tynan and his 
lock. Brecht’s “epic” view coincided exactly 
with Mr. Tynan's preference for the epical 
Shakespeare, and because “behind its every line 
... there beats a pa.ssionate desire to improve 
the human condition,” Mr. Tynan’s questing 
humanitarianism was satisfied as well. He had 
not liked “propaganda” before, but now, he 
found, he did, particularly as Brecht’s helped 
towards “the postponement of despair.” And a 
year later, the arrival of Bacl{^ in Anger 
completed Mr. Tynan’s quest. Everything was 
there—the stream of words that Mr. Tynan had 
always loved, the absence of drawing-room re¬ 
finements, the spirit of young England ex¬ 
pressed in “the drift towards anarchy [and] 
instinctive Leftishness,” plus the thrill of seeing 
“the sex war and the class war on... one and 
the same stage.” “Jimmy Porter,” Mr. Tynan 
wrote joyously, “is the completcst young pup 
in our literature since Hamlet, Prince of Den¬ 
mark.” This remains the most puzzling of all 
his comparisons. 

In the years that have followed this happy 
moment, Mr. Tynan has been much more 
settled. The advancement of humanity has been 
his principal dramatic test and he has had very 
decided ideas about what advancement is and 
what it is not. Mr. Beckett and M. Ionesco, 
both of whom made excellent first impressions 
on Mr. Tynan, have gone the way of Terence 
Rattigan and Noel Coward: far from postpon¬ 
ing human despair they have expressed it. For 
the same reason, Pirandello’s theories have been 
rejected as “at once frivolous and despondent” 
and Strindberg’s “nihilistic philosophy” as “un¬ 
truth.” Propaganda, dcsiraWe when radically 


directed, has become “special pleading” and 
objectionable when emitted by a Roman 
Catholic such as Mr. Greene, while the “inner 
anguish” of the writer which once made O’Neill 
commendable has become selfish in Tennessee 
Williams. The drama of T. S. Eliot cannot be 
countenanced, partly because it is too “glacial,” 
but chiefly because it is phrased in verse, a 
medium which Mr. Tynan considers as im¬ 
practical as the “lofty, lapidar^ ‘mandarin’ 
style of writing,” which is now superseded by 
“Prose that has its feet on the ground.” More 
recently, Mr. Tynan has dismissed Aeschylus 
on the grounds that Freud’s interpretations have 
explained the problems that vexed the Greeks. 

This makes an interesting list of unsatisfactory 
playwrights, particularly if one turns to see 
which plays and playwrights Mr. Tynan admires 
and for what reasons he admires tnem. Brecht, 
of course, is the first of these, first in the line 
of today’s “true healers,” first among those who 
would substitute public trials for private agonies. 
But the other favourites are a mixed lot. After 
seeing Mr. Wesker’s Roots, Mr. Tynan 
“stumbled out in a haze of emotion, on a sticky, 
baking July evening.” Mr. Brendan Behan’s 
The Hostage excited his hopes for humanity by 
providing “a life-embracing chorus called 
'There’s no place on earth like the world’ ” and 
“a rousing number entitled ‘Oh death, where 
is thy sting a-ling-a-ling, oh grave, thy victor- 
ce I ’” A “penetrating freshness of... vision” 
combined with innate “respect for ordinary 
people” in The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
gave a place in the theatre to the “simple human 
being” for the first time since the English 
drama “lost sight of it in the fifteenth century.” 
South Pacific —“the first musical romance I have 
ever seen which was seriously involved in an 
adult subject”—allowed Mary Martin to “[pour] 
her voice directly into tnat funnel to the 
heart...” and broke Mr. Tynan down: “I 
wept...” (this, admittedly, was in 1951). As 
for Miss Pearl Buck’s A Desert Incident, Mr. 
Tynan admitted that “it would be awfully easy 
to write a flip, sardonic review of it.” But he 
could not do so because though it was a perfectly 
awful play, Miss Buck had chosen “the most 
important subject in the world”—the atomic 
bomb—“and though she handled it vaguely and 
emodonally, she came down on the side of life.” 

These are not, of course, the only contem¬ 
porary writers whom Mr. Tynan nas liked: 
his odd collection includes Arthur Miller (whose 
prose is “gnarled, whorled ia its gleaming like 
a stick of oak”), N. F. Simpson (“pure plu¬ 
tonium ... rarer than gold”), M. Genet (whose 
The Balcony “is a theatrical experience as start¬ 
ling as anything since Ibsen’s revelation... that 
there was such a thing as syphilis”); Miss 
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Shelagh Delaney (“a Lancashire girl who is well 
over six feet tall" and displays "a boisterous 
appetite for tomorrow”). But they help to 
show that in deciding to “come down on the 
side of life," Mr. Tynan has become more like 
a key than a lock. Active, keen and vigorous, 
he goes to the theatre to find out if a play is 
prepared to corroborate his opinions. The lock 
IS now, as it were, removed from the critic and 
screwed onto the playwright. 

Two POINTS may be stressed in this respect. The 
first is that every critic must recognise in himself 
the spirit of didacticism that inspires Mr. Tynan; 
the second is that Mr. Tynan’s particular brand 
of it has nearly always gone with an intelligence 
that has done more good than harm. One may 
detest many of the reasons Mr, Tynan gives 
for disliking a play, but only rarely docs one 
fail to agree with his dislike of it. The trouble 
is that it is only the rare occasions that really 
matter, there being so few good writers and 
good plays, and it is upon these rarities that 
Mr. Tynan’s uplifting dogma bears down very 
hardly indeed. 

Instead of arguing against the sociological 
approach, let us. accept Mr. Tynan’s criterion 
and agree that the healing or suffering and 
the advancement of humanity arc essential ele¬ 
ments of good art. The first thing we must do 
in adopting this attitude is to make clear ro 
ourselves precisely what virtues are best fitted 
to fulfilling this honourable aim. Goodness of 
heart and the desire to go on living are, we 
decide, among those virtues, and as they arc 
resent in Miss Pearl Buck, we refuse to put 
er bad writing to the test of critical intelligence. 
As Strindberg, however, seems not to care very 
much about the joys of living or the continu¬ 
ance of the human race, we ignore any quality 
that may be present in his writing and deny 
him the handshake we have given to Miss 
Buck. Other virtues which we feel will advance 
humanity are racy gusts of colloquial language 
and a cheery gift of optimistic song: these 
qualities allow Mr. Brendan Behan and Rogers 
and Hammerstein a place beside Miss Buck 
that must be denied to such as Pirandello and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot. The postponement of despair 
being another helpful virtue in the advancement 
of humanity, we can include Mr. Samuel Beckett 
for one play and throw him out for another; 
while M. Ionesco, who strongly deters human 
advancement by doubting the possibility of 
human communication, cannot ever hold to our 
heart the highly communicative funnel of Miss 
Mary Martin or fill us with the boisterous 
optimism of Miss Shelagh Delaney. But perhaps 
we value above all a certain radical passion for 
plain people and must always love the zeal with 
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which a dramatist sets out to show the ruinous 
effects of capitalism and capitalists upon such 
persons; in mis case, Brecht must not only be 
our most-favoured dramatist but must never be 
inspected with critical care. If there is any bad* 
ness in his goodness, it must be overlooked, 
much as the goodness in Miss Buck's badness 
must not be overlooked. 


I T WILL BE SEEN that though the following 
of such a star may heal and advance 
humanity in some respects, it may set it back 
considerably in others. To begin with, it entails 
a general lowering of artistic standards, to 
allow the good-hearted fumblcrs a place in the 
pantheon. It sets such a high value upon opti¬ 
mism that this likeable trait becomes not only 
an obligatory tenet but the principal test of 
intellect and intelligence. It restricts the writer 
to a view of life that has been laid down by the 
critic, and it restricts the critic to a fixed range 
of perception beyond which he cannot allow 
himself to see or think. None of this is likely 
to be advantageous to humanity. 

The sociological criterion of art is identical 
to the “realistic” manner of making art. Both 
the sociologist and the realist like a direct 
approach to virtue and a straightforward boost¬ 
ing of human endeavour. They expect the play¬ 
wright to aim his work at social betterment of 
an obvious kind—the levelling of classes, the 
banning of atomic bombs, the curing of syphilis, 
the reforming of unjust conditions. They argue 
that since people must hope in order to live, the 
playwright must encourage them to hope, and 
they assume that all such hope is best expressed 
by playwrights whose minds do not outrun the 
lx;dside manner of a provincial doctor. 

The playwright, unfortunately, does not 
usually believe that this is the best way of doing 
good work. He thinks that art for art’s sake 
is of first importance, for reasons that seem 
sensible and oovious to him. In the first place, 
he wants to maintain the highest possible stan¬ 
dard in his writing and to express as well as 
he possibly can a view of life which he finds 
interesting and even absorbing. If, like Strind¬ 
berg, he finds his own view alarming and hor¬ 
rible, he goes to enormous pains to present it 
as such, caring not at all how much he depresses 
his audience or how bad an impre.ssion he 
makes on optimistic people. As for his style, 
he cither chooses the one that comes best from 
him or the one that is best suited to his material; 
what he does not do on any account is to set 
out to duplicate an existing style. If he is con¬ 
vinced that there is a place for poetry in the 
theatre, he will struggle to write dramatic poetry, 
regardless of how often he is told that this is not 
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the right way nowadays. If he finds that the 
theatre is abounding in racy vernacular and 
breezy songs about death’s stings, he may well 
turn to a prose of extreme coldness and “man¬ 
darin” hauteur, this being a precise and intelli¬ 
gent form of expression and a highly effective 
way of snubbing verbose exhilaration. Finally, 
if most of his contemporaries arc hard at work 
promoting miscegenation, denouncing capital¬ 
ism and inspiring immense quantities of hope, 
he will feel that this is just the time to work 
out his own pjint of view as clearly as possible 


and carry his highly individual thoughts as far 
as they will go, even if they frighten him to death. 

This is art for art’s sake. This is what goes on 
in an ivory tower. Does it heal pain? Docs it 
advance humanity? Well, let us not claim too 
much for it. Let us just say rather drily that it 
promotes independence, personal honesty, in¬ 
telligence, high standards of art and thought¬ 
fulness. These qualities can encourage the critic 
to attempt, “in honest emulatioij,’’ a standard 
of criticism which posterity will think is worth 
a rendezvous. 


The Colossus 

I shall never get you put together entirely, 

Pieced, glued, and proporly jointed. 

Mule-bray, pig-grunt and bawdy cackles 
Proceed from yotir great lips. 

It’s worse than a barnyard. 

Pf'rhaps you consider yourself an oracle. 

Mouthpiece of the dead, or of some god or other. 
Thirty years now I have laboured 
To dredge the silt from your throat. 

I am none the wiser. 

Scaling little ladders with gluepots and pails of lysol 
I crawl like an ant in mourning 
Over the weedy acres of your brow 
To mend the immense skull-plates and clear 
The bald, white tumuli of your eyes. 

A blue sky out of the Oresteia 

Arches above us. 0 father, all by yourself 

You are pithy and historical as the Roman Forum. 

I open my lunch on a hill of black cypress. 

Your fluted bones and acanthine hair are littered 

In their old anarchy to the horizon-lino. 

It would take more than a lightning-stroko 
To create such a ruin. 

Nights, I squat in the cornucopia 
Of your left ear, out of the wind. 

Counting the red stars and those of plum-colour. 
The sun rises under the pillar of your tongue. 

My hours are married to shadow. 

No longer do I listen for the scrape of a keel 
On the blank stones of the landing. 


Sylvia Plath 
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Self-Portraiture 

Some Notes on a Modern Industry 

PAINTER engaged on a self-portrait has 
only himself to consider; a writer is bound 
to drag in other people, and can hardly avoid 
beliefs, ideas, and principles. The complexity 
and responsibility of writing about oneself have 
not prevented autobiography from becoming a 
busy industry. It is a modern industry: even Cel¬ 
lini, Cardano, and Montaigne seem not far away. 

James M. Osborn, who edited the first 
sustained autobiography written by an English¬ 
man—Thomas Whythorne—has remarked how 
surprising it is that the autobiographical form 
took so long to develop, since it is “as obvious,” 
he says, “as the safety pin.” He does well to 
compare autobiography to the safety-pin. It 
holds together a good many rags and tatters 
without which many a personality would cither 
be sadly bare or uot noticed at all. 

In our time autobiographies are constantly 
written in great numbers by all sorts of persons, 
young and old, few of them fit to be called 
writers. Why? There is nothing new in the 
cult of personality, but mass mediums of com¬ 
munication have made it gigantic, various, and 
lucrative as never before. 

Some autobiographers write because they feel 
they have not been noticed enough, or at all, 
by any public. There is nothing to prevent them 
trying to salvage and advertise their little selves. 

Old ideals of reticence have decayed or dis¬ 
appeared. Scott, in the Lives of the Novelists, 
tells how he has been left a lot of papers and 
letters by Anna Seward and explains that he 
is not going to make them public. “Nothing,” 
he writes, “less important than the ascertain¬ 
ment of historical fact justifies withdrawing the 
veil from the incidents of private life.” Why, 
even the expression “private life” is something 
one no longer hears, and nowadays the sound of 
veils being withdrawn is almost deafening. The 
trouble is that what is revealed is generally banal. 

There is nothing new in the love of gossip 
or in the pleasure of talking about oneself. 
What is new is the accepted notion that there 
is nothing ignoble about public and printed 
gossip and egoism. 

The taboo on sex has also gone—rather 
quickly, it may seem to the middle-aged. If 
ou have a dirty mind you can make a clean 
reasl of it. But candour about sex, in some 
ways a triumph, is a mixed blessing. It has now 


become sadly conventional, more perhaps in 
fiction than in autobiography. Novels nowadays 
are full of detailed accounts of physical inter¬ 
course written by persons who describe it as if 
they were stout Cortez giving his first impres¬ 
sions of the Pacific. They seem to presume that 
nobody before them has ever had so much as a 
glimpse of it. If this ingenuousness is less fre¬ 
quent in autobiography, that may be for reasons 
of self-defence, 

I T IS, AMUSING that booksellers and 
librarians who have a habit of dividing 
books into fiction and non-fiction should classify 
autobiographies as non-fiction. We know that 
novels are full of experiences taken straight 
from life. We know that the autobiograpner 
has to be selective, that his selectiveness is 
arbitrary, and that omission and emphasis may 
cause clistortinn, if not fiction. Honesty and 
imagination are as rare as good autobiographies. 
We all, or nearly all, delude ourselves as well 
as other people. Plutarch said that if the virtue 
“Know thyself” were easily attainable by any¬ 
body, it would not have been regardea as a 
divine precept. Wise man, he wrote about 
others. 

A distinction must be made between auto¬ 
biographies and diaries, which arc a sort of 
instant autobiography. And perhaps a distinc¬ 
tion ought to be maintained between the auto¬ 
biography and the case-history, one being in¬ 
tended as a work of art, the other as a document. 
In autobiography there is sometimes crude 
candour or exhibitionism; there is, necessarily, 
a good deal of discretion, caution, or reserve. 
You may be able to write an autobiography for 
love or for money; it is less easy to write one 
about love or money. 

Although people’s energies and passions arc 
often more involved with money than with 
love, it is remarkable how little anti how seldom 
autobiographers allude to money—or novelists 
cither, for that matter.' 

Money used to be a thing from which one 
must not “withdraw the veil.” It was a thing 
one of course had, but did not allude to in 
polite society—a sort of private part, necessary 
of course, pleasant and useful, but private. It is 
not modesty or refinement that slops people 
from writing about their finances; it’s self- 
defence. 

If you admit in print that you have got 
money, somebody is sure to try and get some 
of it away from you. Also, you will arouse envy. 
If you write that you arc poor, you will be 
thought a fool for not being able to make 
money. If you write that you used to be rich 
and are now poor, you will be a self-confessed 
waster and booby. If you let it be known that 
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you have risen from poverty to riches by your 
own efforts, you will be marked as pushing, 
self-seeking, and boastful. If you have got ri^ 
by gambling or speculation, you will be re¬ 
garded as lucky—undeservedly lucky; if by 
inheritance or legacies or gifts, then you must 
be a drone, a schemer, or a sponge. 

Ati. THIS WAS neatly dealt with long ago by 
Gibbon in his autobiography. “I shall not ex¬ 
patiate on my economical affairs,” he wrote. 

It is a rule of prudence as well as of politeness, 
to reserve such confidence for the car of a private 
friend, without expostng our situadon to the 
envy or pity of strangers; for envy is productive 
of hatred, and pity borders too nearly on 
contempt. 

But autobiographers do sometimes write 
about money. In his first volume. Sowing, 
Leonard Woolf has told how, when he was 
eleven, his father, a successful Q.C., suddenly 
died, leaving his mother badly off, with nine 
children. A little rancour about this might have 
been excusable, but there is no sign of it. Mr. 
Woolf goes on to explain how at various times 
of his life he has been extremely poor, moder¬ 
ately well-off, or very well-off, and that these 
variations have been unimportant: 

Though money or its absence made a con¬ 
siderable su|5crficial difference to one’s way of 
life and the volume and quality of one’s pos.scs- 
.sions, I cannot see that it ever h.ad any great or 
fundamental effect upon my happiness or un¬ 
happiness. 

Like J. S. Mill, Mr. Woolf evidently holds the 
conviction that happiness is “the test of all rules 
of conduct, and the end of life.” 

Happiness, or its absence, seldom seems to be 
the main theme of autobiographies by politi¬ 
cians, generals, men of action, and careerists of 
various kinds: they arc concerned more with 
the acquisition and maintenance of power, and 
their main motive often seems to be self- 
justification or sclf-as.seriion. The motive of 
more imaginative autobiographers seems nearer 
to a wish to define and explain where they stand 
in relation to the rest of the world. 

I N A FORMAL or Stable society or orthodox 
community where social values, status, and 
obligations seemed fixed and are little in dispute, 
there is unlikely to be much inducement to 
explain on paper what sort of person one is, 
how one got tnat way, and what one has been 
doing with one’s time. But when a man in some 
well-organised and worldly society becomes 
acutely conscious of his own distinctiveness, he 
may feel driven, like Boswell or Gibbon, to 
explain himself on paper. 

In some desperately hard-working, unified, 


and progressive society like that of China at 
the present day, there can surely be litde 
prospect for autobiography unless it is of use 
as political propaganda. In such a society, 
empnasis upon oneself must be regarded as 
improper almost to the point of treason. But in 
the West the mainspring of all the best autobio¬ 
graphies seems to be unconformity. 

Any man in the West over fifty has had to 
try and establish or maintain his identity 
through a fantastically vast and rapid revolu¬ 
tion. He has had to adapt himself to flying, 
films, television, the replacement of the oat¬ 
eating horse by the petrol-drinking motor<ar, 
nuclear fission, the decline of British imperial¬ 
ism, the influence of Marx and Freud, the 
awakening of Russia, China, and Africa, and 
the consequences of the two largest and most 
wasteful wars in history, accompanied by a 
revival of ingenious and large-scale atrocities in 
which science has given cruelty the support it 
used to get from superstition. Now that science 
offers a prospect of hazardous space-travel to 
bleak destinations in order to avoid universal 
destruction, old-world superstition seems almost 
restful. But there is no rest for the autobio¬ 
grapher. He wants to put on record what he 
has known of life, and his disagreements with 
the world, before even more sweeping changes 
in society, politics, ideas, and the technique of 
living sweep him and his memories and perhaps 
his beliefs, whether inherited or acquired, away 
for good. 

Naturally in a revolutionary time the usual 
gulf between the middlc-agca and the young 
becomes far wider, even uncrossablc. And 
middle-aged autobiographers, since they arc 
looking hack, are not likely to write about that 
gulf but about the gulf that used to exist 
between themselves when young and the gener¬ 
ation before them. 

One can’t help noticing that they are far 
more likely to be men than women. Why is 
this? Do men write autobiographies because 
they arc vainer and more self-important than 
women? Or are women too busy just living? 
Or is it that women tend more to preserve 
established values and men to upset them, 
whether in a destructive or creative way, or a 
mixture of both? 

Whatever the reason, one finds that while it 
is very unusual for women to write books ex¬ 
plaining how unsatisfactory their mothers were, 
and how little able to understand them, men 
keep writing books'complaining about Aeir 
fathers. A number of living English autobio¬ 
graphers seem to have taken their cue from 
A. E. Housman: 

OA, when shall / he dead and rid 

Of the wrong my father did? 
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Love^hate relationships between sons and 
fathers are now more clearly understood, but 
they are not new. Spirited sons have always 
tended to rebel against heavy fathers; they now 
rebel in print. And a dead father makes a 
convenient scapcfgoat for one’s own grievances 
and weaknesses: show him up! let him take 
the blame I It is perhaps seldom easy to be an 
estimable father: whatever one does will be 
seen by one’s offspring, sooner or later, to be 
foolish or fiendish. But it is doubtful whether 
the conspicuousness of the father-and-son theme 
in English autobiography to-day is anything 
more than a symptom of rapid changes. 

T o GIVE ADVICE to a prospective auto- 
biographer might be as useless as other 
forms of advice-giving. And yet one might say, 
it is all very well to cast an indulgent eye b.ick 
on your own career, but the world was going 
strong before you came into it. Suppose your 
father was foolish or fiendish—well, he was 
human. Are you never unwise yourself? Ask 
yourself. How did Daddy get like that? Try 
and find out who ruined his character. Can it 
have been that f>e had father-trouble too? Get 
after those grandparents on both your father's 
and your mother’s side: ferret them out, with 
all their idiosyncrasies. But remember that 
whatever you write or omit to write about your 
family is absolutely certain to annoy some 
member of it: there is no greater difference in 
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the world than that between what we think 
of our relations and what they think of them¬ 
selves. 

Allow yourself (we might say) a little irony 
about yourself. Remember that the world 
doesn’t revolve, so far as can at present be dis¬ 
covered, round your own navel. And do avoid 
the more blatant kind of lying: it is apt to 
show. Imaginative truth is not the same thing 
as scientific truth, but there is a difference 
between imaginative truth and lying. I know of 
at least .two autobiographies of our time which 
contain blatant untruths, and are so much the 
worse for them. These untruths were meant to 
shed glory on the writers, but they seem a dis¬ 
play of mendicant weakness, a beggar’s twisted 
leg or open sores thrust forward. 

AirroBioGRAPHY IS, OR OUGHT TO BE, an exercise 
in definition. Is it not an effort to sec and show 
more clearly what life is like, to understand 
more clearly what one has been trying to do 
with it, ana to know more exactly how it has 
involved one with other people—not only those 
who arc alive now, but the dead, and those not 
yet born? And to write one’s autobiography is 
the work of a free man. That a man should be 
able to write of his own life and thoughts is 
much, that he should be free to publish what 
he writes is something very precious. Even if 
he is hopelessly dull, he is at least free to make 
that perfectly plain to everybody. 

William Plomer 


The Nostalgic, the Narkers, and the Knowing 

By Richard Hoggart 


T h e articles by Irving Kristol, J. G. 

Weightraan, and Kingsley Amis in 
Encounter (July, August, September i960) 
raise several important questions about mass 
society and mass culture. But more than any¬ 
thing else they seem to me to raise, directly or by 
implication, tne question of rc^onsibility within 
such a society: responsibility for understanding 
better its general drift, responsibility for improv¬ 
ing that general movement, and in particular the 
responsibility of intellectuds within it. 

‘There is a lot of British writing about mass 
culture but not much that b both sustained and 


broadly based. At present those of us who write 
in the subject are not very effective. So we are 
quickly and with some justice called highbrow 
narkers (as by Mr. Amis). Or we are accused 
of being on the one hand puritanical and on the 
other nostalgic for a past that never was... for 
a time of calm aristocratic order or for a comely 
but enclosed working<lass culture. 

Thus Mr. Weightman points out that “skiffle 
in the suburbs, however feeble, is preferable to 
the maintenance of Cockney social conditions." 
Certainly, we reply at once, though adding that 
most of us would regard skiffle primarily as a 
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reaction from mass culture, not an instance of it. 
But we cannot have made our distinctions fine 
enough, for the reminder is a frequent one. Mr. 
Richard Wollhcim, in a recent number of 
Partisan Review, also observed that anyone who 
wrote about the strengths of “older” working- 
class life had to define his position with great 
care if he were not to be accused of a fruitless 
archaism. 

Still, all three Enc ounier articles do agree that 
modern mass society shows some disturbing 
features, to put it no more strongly. That mass 
society shows the following qualities is agreed, 
in each case, by at least two out of the three 
writers: 

1. It makes for a processing of experience 
{e.g. through sustained and centralised advertis¬ 
ing—though that is only one pressure). “Mass- 
culture is often . . . processed and anonymous,” 
says Mr. Weighrman. “Commercial television is 
the greatest single vulgarising influence in our 
national life,” says Mr. Amis, before biting back 
what he calls the “over-obvious” statement. 

2 . In large, centralised and technological 
societies local centres of community are weakened 
and there is a lo.ss of “an everyday organic con¬ 
text" (the quoted phrase is Mr. Weightman’s). 
The admen come in and create a dream-world 
acceptable to almost all but really nourishing to 
none. Mass<ulture “synthetically” allows man to 
feel he is able to “commune with society as a 
whole” (Mr. Weightman again). But, it is im¬ 
plied, a real community or public sense is 
weakened. 

j. Nevertheless, the world of mass culture 
should not simply be narked about by highbrows. 
It has powerful symbolic—emotional—meanings. 
This is related to what Mr. Weightman calls 
“the anguish behind so much modern art," an 
anguish he rightly sees reflected in ma.ss culture. 
As an instance, he points to the “literature of 
violence” which is exprc.s.sed at all levels and in 
all sorts of ways (from Kafka to Hank Janson, 
we might say, or from existentialist “leaps” to 
dcath-by-motorcyclc in a black leather jacket). 

These points about tn.iss-culturc are those 
which occur prominently in thc.se articles. One 
could obviously add more. But even these seem 
to me to make the case for as sustained and as 
practical an understanding as we can manage 
to obtain, 

T he most striking immediate difference be¬ 
tween the three articles is in tone. I think 
Mr. Weightman more searching than Mr. Amis 
in his comments but still the two fall roughly 
on the same side, the side which is against nark¬ 
ing or nostalgia or puritanism, the “still, I con¬ 
fess I’m not unduly perturbed..side; and 
Mr. Kristol falls on the other. 

Yet, and this is perhaps related to their tone, 
Mr. Weightman and Mr. Amis tend to leave 


their own points against mass culture (the points 
I listed above) lying around undeveloped; or to 
tidy them up in rather bathetic ways; or to 
recJuce them with a clever twirl. Thus, on pro¬ 
cessing and advertising, Mr, Weightman agrees 
that it is a “disgrace”—and vvouTd like to ban 
public advertising because it is untidy, “a litter 
of sub-artistic junk”l Further, he points out 
that some sex-advertising has an dement of 
comic self-caricature. A useful point; yet most 
of the puritans know also (a) that the self- 
caricature is a tiny fringe element, and {b) that 
it is only a further form of processing, designed 
to tickle the more sophisticated palate—like 
watered-down Picasso in shop-window dressing. 

And Mr. Amis, after his incautious onslaught 
on commercial television (a most powerful 
advertising medium) makes what he himself has 
to call his “modest objection to what advertising 
has been getting up to”—that it employs young 
men who might have made good teachers! 

To return to the expression of violence. Any 
writer on mass culture, it is true, should try to 
understand the links between the motor<yclists 
and the masses of sex-and-violence paperbacks. 
But more important he should try to .see the 
differences (Thom Gunn’s The Sense of Move¬ 
ment is a good corrective to the tendency to put 
them in one box). The problem really rwcomes 
interesting when one .sees that there may be a 
kind of life in one and a synthetic processing in 
the other. 

Meanwhile, an irony keeps coming into my 
mind. Mr. Weightman, without examining and 
defining it, as.scrts the fact of “prtKCssing” in 
modern society. He was prevented at the last 
minute from attending the Berlin conference 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. If he 
had been there, I think he would have been 
struck by the enormous difficulty of explaining 
what he meant by this word to many of the 
very intellectuals who study mass culture, and 
chiefly to those with a sociological-scientific 
rather than a literary-imaginative training. 
Obviously he is free to question the literary 
narkers and nostalgics as much as he wishes. 
But I wi.sh he would also take time to make his 

f ioint about "processing” thoroughly, as a 
iterary man, to those without his bacKground. 

Perhaps almost all of us would agree on these 
basic premises: 

r. Given a modern society which offers un¬ 
exampled physical advantages and individual 
opportunities and which is therefore to be wel¬ 
comed: 

2. given the decline of traditional class/culture 
lines of influence and of the cohesion of older 
local groups; and given that we none of us want 
a new managerial authority, sustained and lubri- 
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catcd by the mass media of communication (Mr. 
Weightman’s organisation men): 

it is particularly important not to fall into 
Mr. Weigntman’s opposite extreme—the “Beat¬ 
nik”—which I take to mean becoming a dissident, 
exhibitionist, marginal individual. 

But how can one help to resist the emerging of 
a processed society.? Is it possible to work towards 
a society which will be free from the class-and- 
culture ladders (high, low, and middle, in both 
brows and classes), classless but not standards- 
less, individual but also communal, varied and 
flexible.? Without some such hope I would see 
little cause for cheerfulness. For to look back in 
longing is no use; and in any ease 1 like, as much 
as Mr, Ami.s or Mr. Weightman, many of the 
possibilities which modern society offers. 

B ut then much else seems to follow. It fol¬ 
lows, for instance, and I am taking a word 
from Mr. Amis, that we must work for a much 
more widely diffused self-consciousness. 

Mr. Amis spends much of his time attacking 
one form of sclf<onsciousness, the intellectual’s 
exacerbated sclf<on.sciousness about the dangers 
of mass society. This.’s a danger, it is true. But 
intellectuals can try to correct their errors by 
argument amongst themselves. Still, most 
people are not “intellectuals”. Mr. Amis, hating 
the sight of exacerbated $elf<onsciousne$s, hopes 
that we shan’t see “the extinction of unself- 
consciousne.ss.” And much of his argument 
against the wide extension of university edu¬ 
cation (most jKople just can’t take it) can with¬ 
out violence, I think, be related to his hope here. 

Look for a long time at the advertisements 
directed not at the sophisticated but at most 
people. What strikes you most strongly is their 
emotional and intellectual ingenuousness, their 
cruel, hard-selling huckster’s or door-to-door 
salesman’s driving simplicity. How can anyone 
swallow that, the sophisticate .says . . . and 
quickly decides that they don’t. He reaches for 
a handy generalisation—with which, suitably 
qualified, most of the narkers would agree—that 
“ordinary people” have a good deal more sens¬ 
ible, bloody-minded resistance and resilience 
than we always realise. 

Still, the admen are not fools, and they seem 
to be having practical success in selling their 
goods by this method. So presumably some of 
the “processed” attitudes they peddle arc having 
their effect too. We need only re-read Shake¬ 
speare to remember that the huckster’s hard but 
simple sell is not new. But in the interim much 
effort has gone into trying to create a literate 
democracy. These modern word-wizards, as 
one result, are often graduates with a usable 
smattering of applied psychology; intellectual 
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sophisticates gone wrong. No one can operate in 
this way without having a contempt, conscious 
or hidden, for individual human beings. (So 
again one recalls Mr. Amis’s “modest objection” 
to modern mass-communications advertising, 
that its operators might have made good 
teachers—in this condition, one would hardly 
want them as teachers.) Again, these are not 
occasional, shabby, door-to-door salesmen or 
market-place hucksters, but ubiquitous, central¬ 
ised, and concentrated. At the Ixst all this will 
weaken value of language, and especially the 
belief in meaningful public speech and communi¬ 
cation; at the worst it will assist the appearance 
of that processed society we all seem to dislike. 

But wh.it then.? If so many people are still 
so unsophisticated (in their ability to assess some 
kinds of public communication), what should 
be done.? People will not remain in enclosed 
working-class communities, singing "Knees up. 
Mother Drown" all unsclf<onsciously—they 
have begun to leave tljosc areas already. Will 
they stay in the living-room, absorbing what 
Mr. Weightman calls the “mish-mash” from 
the telly—though that is a kind of “unself¬ 
consciousness” P So we come to the ease for 
a far more widely-spread self-consciousness. I 
believe we can hope to achieve thi.s—that great 
resources are still untapped in a lot of people. 

I think these resources can be developed without 
weakening the more formal and traditional 
education Mr. Amis is anxious to preserve—and 
without, for that matter, creating a society of 
“knowing types.” But we will need to find better 
ways of recognising a variety of talents (more 
than the ii-plus examination does), and more 
relevant ways of developing them into the right 
kind of sclf-con.sciousness. Mr. Amis looks like 
getting even more students quite soon; I wish 
he would think more about what he positively 
and properly can offer them, even if many of 
them prove at the start to know no more than 
the girl he complains of. 

W hat, last, of the direct responsibilities 
of intellectuals, as intellectuals} Basically, 
Mr. Kristol is asking for a new clcrisy. The old 
class/culturc authorities are falling away, he 
says; intellectuals and artists have reacted so 
much against bourgeois values and against the 
bourgeoi-sie’s moralising reduction of art, that 
they have rejected all their social re.sponsibilitie$. 
In a time of universal literacy and widely- 
diffused prosperity the admen come in and 
occupy the empty space. Where is the clcrisy? 

I agree, of course, with most of Mr. Kristol’s 
diagnosis. But, like Mr. Weightman, I am un¬ 
easy about his call for a clerisy. This is partly an 
instanceof the attitudeshe has described—modern 
intellectuals always and instinctively react in this 
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waj. But it is also due to the fact that Mr. 
Knstol so little dciines the nature and function 
of a clerisy—and the gap is far more easily 
hlled, in our imagination, with bad instances 
than with decent workable ones. Something 
like Mr. Kristol's argument has, of course, been 
much further followed by T. S. Eliot in Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture. And that 
has always seemed to me one of the most diffi¬ 
cult conservative arguments to counter. Most 
people ignore or byp.iss it; to his credit, Mr. 
Raymond Williams is one of the few,who has 
tried to meet it. For if we arc to hope for a 
technologically advanced society which is also a 
democratic society this is precisely the sort of 
argument wc must pursue. It raises, we all 
know, the most involved questions about intel¬ 
lectual leadership within such a society, its 
status, its functions, its recruitment, its training, 
its links with the rest of society; and it would 
be impossible to pursue them in this space, even 
if I were competent to do so. 

BUT ONE CAN AT LEAST gct SO far by Still Sticking 
to these three Encounter articles. In challeng¬ 
ing Mr. Kristol’s argument Mr. Weightman says 
that a modern society can best function through 
non-hcreditary, self-recreating Elites. One doesn’t 
find it difficult to agree, initially. Yet it stops be¬ 
fore all the tricky questions. In present circum¬ 
stances, we know, such people are likely to feel 
more and more out of touch with what is really 
driving their society. To be only an “ironic 
point of light" is really a rather feeble position 
after all. And a weekly reading of the New 
Statesman and the Observer (or a writing for 
them) can come to seem like going round and 
round in a charmed yet disenchanted circle, 
alternately ridden by “angst" or quirky at find¬ 
ing yet another clay-foot in the great big outside 
world. An intellectual has no right to set him¬ 
self up as a general moral mentor to his society; 
but he has a job to do, as an intellectual-, to 
sustain a critical and creative probing of the life 
of his time, to maintain and extend that concern 
for the “reasonable and truthful” which is the 
very thing Mr. Kristol sees as constantly 
weakened by the pressures of mass culture. 

We know it is not easy to act in this way 
today. But one or two things can be said at 
once. The first is: that intellectuals should 
realise, more than most of them do now, that 
this is one of their responsibilities. And at least 
two obvious and complimentary kinds of action 
might follow: 

/. To work more within society, actively and 

pragui.-itically. 

0. so as to create institutional safeguards against 
the worst—and the worsening-affects of a 
mass consumers’ society. There is no shoruge 


of good issues—in education, in the social 
services, in the organisation and control of the 
mass media and «sewhere. 
b. so as to help devise, within the organisations 
of society, areas which will encourage decent 
development. The admen are constantly pro¬ 
viding new areas for indecent development; 
it should be possible, without being in any 
way authoritarian, to make better growing- 
points available. 

(There are many possible examples but one of 
the best is probably what is usually called the 
"teenage problem” since teenagers, it is generally 
agreed, arc the most exposed group within 
modern mass society. If we look at their situa¬ 
tion, not so as to register shock nor to be gal¬ 
vanised into the wrong kind of do-goody action; 
and if we don’t patroni.<)c teenagers by joining 
tho.se who arc only too easily “unsquare” and 
"on their side”; if we look, for instance, at 
evidence as practical as that in Mark Abrams’ 
survey of teenage spending—then wc arc bound 
to ask whether the “narrowness” in their spend¬ 
ing, which Dr, Abrams himself notes, is a true 
reflection of their possibilities in a time of un¬ 
exampled teenage prosperity; to ask whether we 
would like our own children to be so immersed, 
if they happened to belong to the large per¬ 
centage not so comfortably looked after (even 
in the social provision made for them) by a 
meritocratic society. Wc will have to ask too, of 
course, what their recreations and reactions, 
motorcycles as well as pop records, say indirectly 
about their needs and possibilities. If wc do 
all this I don’t think we can then simply con¬ 
clude that society as a whole—the democracy 
which tries to provide room for its own best 
ossibilities, to recall Mr. Kristol’s formulation— 
as nothing to say or to do about the situation, 
that it must leave teenagers to the admen. 

a. To realise that a potential audience for Mr, 
Kristol’s “reasonable and truthful’’ speech docs 
exist. That this is not only the small number of 
the “elect” or the “self-exiled” but some part of 
many of us for some of the time. Britain is an 
unknown country to far too m.my of its own intel¬ 
lectuals; and one fact in particular they do not 
sufficiently appreciate is that all over the country 
and in ail classes there is a reservoir of the right 
kind of seriousness and concern. The Observer 
and the New Statesman have better readers than 
they always deserve. To reach this audience intel¬ 
lectuals do not have to be solemn or to talk 
down—nor do they have to perform madly comic 
back-flips from fear of $oundj|pg like a self- 
appointed clerisy (if they do, they end by sound¬ 
ing like the latest smart copywriter). It’s not easy 
to reach this audience of which many of us can 
be, from time to time, a part; but it is far more 
worth the effort than are many of the curious 
exercises in communication which mteUectuais 
make now. 
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Has “Lib-Lab” a Future? 

By David Marquand 


M r. Woodrow Wyatt's 
exercise in political 
matchmaking has ended 
with both prospective 
spouses proclaiming their 
dedication to a fife of 
celibacy. But the under¬ 
lying problem, which Mr. 
Wyatt’s proposed Libcral- 
Laoour pact was designed 
to solve, still remains. 
Instead of swinging from one great party to the 
other, the pendulum has somehow got stuck in 
the Liberal no-man’s land; and nothing less than 
a political earthquake seems likely to shift it. A 
majority of the electorate is opposed to the pre¬ 
sent Government. But so long as that majority is 
divided in its present proportions between the 
two Opposition parfies, the Conservatives will be 
sure or staying in office. Labour has no hope of 
power unless it can win over a significant num¬ 
ber of those whose dislike of the Conservatives 
has so far stopped short at voting Liberal. 

But how? Why do these anti-Conservativc 
voters feel reluctant to move over to the Labour 
Party, and how can their reluctance be over¬ 
come? The proposal that the Liberal and Labour 
parties should form an electoral pact is not so 
much an answer to these questions as an attempt 
to eliminate them. The most obvious objection 
to it is that it would be unlikely to work unless 
it were unnecessary. It is because Liberal voters 
are reluctant to vote Labour that the problem 
exists; and their reluctance is unlikely to disap¬ 
pear overnight merely because Mr. Grimond 
signs a pact with Mr. Gaitskell. Liberal voters 
arc not cattle, to be transferred from one camp 
to another at the nod of their leader. An elec¬ 
toral pact in itself offers no guarantee that 
Liberal voters would vote Labour in the absence 
of a Liberal candidate. Liberal voters vote 
Liberal less because they like the Liberal Party 
than because they dislike the other two; and 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that their 
dislike of the Conservatives is any greater than 
their dislike of the Labour Party. On the con¬ 
trary, for a party which claims to represent a 
new Radical force in British politics, the Liberals 
are disconcertingly popular in the stockbroker 
belt; and in the absence of solid evidence, one 
must assume that a pact with the Labour Party 
would send many ot their voters scuttling bacK 
for shelter to the Conservatives. As a matter 


of fact, such evidence as exists supports this 
assumption. According to the Gallup Poll, 
slightly more than a third of Liberal voters 
would vote Conservative if no Liberal candidate 
were standing, as against slightly under a third 
who would vote Labour. It is true that a pact 
between the two parties would work if the 
Labour Party could so transform itself that it no 
longer repelled Liberal voters. But if it could 
do that, a pact would be otiose. 

Even if the pact were to succeed, the Labour 
Parly might cx; sadly displeased by the results. 
A Labour Government would be in office; but 
by definition, only w^ith the consent of the 
Liberals. It might be a minority Government 
like those of 1924 and 1929, a prospect calculated 
to send a shudder down every Labour spine. 
Even if it had a majority in the House of 
Common.s, it and everyone else would know 
that that majority would disappear at the next 
election if the Liberals refused to renew the 
pact. Either way, such a Labour Government 
would Ik the prisoner of its Liberal allies. In¬ 
evitably the Liberals would demand a price; 
and there is not much doubt what their price 
would be. The only sensible strategy for the 
Liberal Party in these circumstances would be 
to insist on a scheme of electoral reform. (It is 
worth remembering that the Liberals did just 
this to the unhappy Labour Government of 1929; 
and that the country was saved from the Alterna¬ 
tive Vote only by the collapse of the Govern¬ 
ment.) But electoral reform—whether full-scale 
proportional representation or only the Alterna¬ 
tive Vote—would almost certainly make the 
Liberals the permanent arbiters of British 
politics. 

There is no doubt that this would be a dis¬ 
aster. As every first-year Politics student knows, 
a two-party system puts a premium on modera¬ 
tion, since both parties have to compete for the 
votes of the uncommitted in the centre. But in 
a three-party system the centre votes go to the 
centre party. The other parties arc able to gain 
additional votes only by appealing to extremist 
groups on their fringes. But since it is almost 
impossible for either of the two more extreme 
parties to win an independent over-all majority, 
in the end the centre party usually holds the 
balance. Under a system of this kind, therefore, 
the actual performance of the Government is 
likely to be moderate enough; but there is almost 
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certain to be a wide gulf between that perform¬ 
ance and election-day rhetoric. Butskell would 
be permanently in power; but elections would 
be fought in the language of Michael Foot and 
the Suez rebels. This sort of gulf occurs under 
all systems, of course; but it would be much 
wider under a three-party system than it is now 
—with a consequent increase in political hum¬ 
bug, cynicism, and irresponsibility. 

T hat is perhaps a rather abstract and 
theoretical objection to a Liberal-Labour 
Pact. A more fundamental one is the character 
and ideology of the two parties. The argument 
for the pact is based on the assumption that the 
two parties have more in common with each 
other than cither has with the Conservatives. 
In many respects, of course, they have. Both 
arc, in an elusive but important sense, “anti- 
Establishmcnt." Both believe that they repre¬ 
sent progress; and both believe that progress is 
a good thing to represent. Both arc happiest 
when they can view politics, and particularly 
foreign politics, in terms of morality rather than 
in terms of power. Both profess similar policies 
on a limited range of specific issues. 

But there the resemblance ends. In ideology 
and char.actcr the two parties arc fundamentally 
distinct. It is true that the Liberal Party fre¬ 
quently talks a language suspiciously remi¬ 
niscent of that of the Right-wing of the Labour 
Parly. On closer inspection, however, it almost 
always turns out that the grammar and syntax 
arc altogether different. Like the Right-wing of 
the Labour Party, the Liberals stand for “prag¬ 
matic” reforms, for greater “efficiency”, and in 
particular for regarding public ownership as 
“an instrument and not an end in itself”. Super¬ 
ficially, then, Liberal reformism looks as though 
it might have been borrowed from the pages of 
Mr. Anthony Crosland and Mr. Douglas Jay. 
But there is a viral difference between Cros- 
land’s reformism and that of the Liberal Party. 
Crosland’s reforms are, so to speak, for some¬ 
thing; the Liberal Party’s appear totally un¬ 
related to any vision of society as a whole. The 
truth is that Messrs. Crosland and Jay have 
been pushed by the bitterness of their opponents 
in the Labour Party into sounding more Right- 
wing than they really arc. In the true sense 
they are not pragmatists at ail. Their reforms 
are designed, not only to make society work 
more cfncienily, but to transform it. They have 
abandoned many of the traditional techniques 
of socialism, but not its traditional goals. 

Parallel to the ideological gulf between the 
Liberal and Labour parties there runs a much 
deeper gulf of attitude and atmosphere. The 


Liberals are, in a profound sense, an irrespon¬ 
sible party. Their proudest boast, indeed tneir 
whole raison d'itre, is that they arc not tied 
to the great power blocks of modern society, 
that they arc a party of individuals and not of 
interests. Because of this, Liberal propaganda, 
Liberal party conferences. Liberal speeches, all 
have an incurably frivolous air. One never has 
the sense, when listening to one df Mr. Gri- 
mond’s speeches or reading Liberal policy 
statements, that what one is reading or listen¬ 
ing to has been hammered out through a slow 
process of give-and-take, by representatives of 
great vested interests. Even at their silliest (and 
God knows they can be catastrophically silly). 
Labour Party conferences give an impression of 
rootedness, of representing a wider constituency 
than that fortuitously gathered in the conference 
hall. The Liberal Party, by contrast, seems to 
have no roots. Indeed, there is a sense in which 
it is not a political party at all, but an anti¬ 
political parly. Its ideology, in so far as it has 
one, is characterised by a pervasive disdain for 
the unpleasant realities of social and political 
conflict and a refusal to admit that society is 
made up of opposing groups. Its voters arc 
attracted to it because it offers an escape from 
the crude and noisy clash of warring interests; 
its members join it because they arc unwilling 
to dirty their hands in the drab and sometimes 
sordid task of harnessing social forces for politi¬ 
cal ends. 

In particular they join it because they are un¬ 
willing to face the fact that any progressive 
party in a democratic industrial society must, 
of necessity, depend for funds on the trade 
unions and must, in consequence, be partly 
controlled by the trade unions. This unwilling¬ 
ness was, after all, the principal reason for the 
collapse of the Liberal Party in the first three 
ilecadcs of this century. The trade unions did 
not set up the Labour Party because they were 
Socialists, but because they were slowly con¬ 
vinced that they would not be given what they 
wanted by the Liberals. An implicit hostility to 
organised labour is still the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Liberal Party; and it can be 
seen at its most perfect in the almost automatic 
response of the liberal Press to industrial dis¬ 
putes. Whenever there is a strike, above all an 
unofficial strike, the instinctive liberal response 
is to point out sourly that strikes arc an “in¬ 
efficient” way of settling disputes, or that strikes 
“inconvenience the public,’’ or,^that strikers 
ought not to be beastly to those of their mates 
who wish, doubtless in accordance with the 
noblest precepts of liberal individualism, to act 
as blacklegs. Behind these instinctive responses 
there lies, I believe, a fundamental failure to 
comprehend the brute facts of industrial life: in 
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particular a blushing refusal to admit that 
conflict between opposing interests is endemic 
and natural; that under any system the interests 
of management conflict with the interests of 
Labour; and that Labour can only further its 
interests by collective action, including where 
necessary tnc use of industrial force. 

B ut IF A Liberal-Labour pact is to be ruled 
out, what is the alternative? How else can 
the Labour Party win over the uncommitted 
votes it needs? The sad truth is that the factors 
which rule out an electoral agreement with the 
Liberals also make an independent Labour 
victory unlikely. We have heard a great deal 
in the last two years of the need for a face-lift 
on the Left. The Labour Party, we have been 
told, is unlikely to win another election unless 
it sheds its commitment to wholesale nationalisa¬ 
tion on the 11J45 pattern, and until it has con¬ 
vinced the electorate of its firm adherence to 
NATO. All that is true. Unfortunately, however, 
these arc only a small part of the battle. The 
real reason why white-collar suburbanites arc 
reluctant to vote L.abour is that they rightly 
believe that the Labh ur Party is a working-class 
party, and wrongly imagine that a working-class 
party must be unable to satisfy them. There is, 
in fact, a curious parallel between the situation 
of the Labour Party now and that of the 
Liberals sixty years ago. Just as the Labour 
Party originally came into existence because the 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers were not 
being satisfied by the Liberal Party, so the 
Liberal Party has won a renewed existence be¬ 
cause the growing whitc<ollar class believes 
that its interests are not being satisfied by the 
Labour Parly. 

This is why an earthquake appears to be 
needed before the political pendulum starts to 
swing again. It is, of course, conceivable that 
an earthquake will obligingly appear (though 
whether it would do the Labour Party any good 
is more doubtful). The Common Market may 
lead to a thoroughgoing realignment of forces 
in British politics, and a full-scale merger be¬ 
tween the Liberals and the marketeers in the 
Labour Party. That, however, seems wildly 
improbable. Once we have joined the Common 
Market, the question of whether we should have 
done so or not will be a dead issue. It is true 
that if the Labour Party leadership were foolish 
enough to oppose the treaty when it comes up 
for ratification a number of Mr. Gaitskell's sup- 

g alters in the constituencies might desert him. 

ut without massive defections from the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party, and above all from the 
trade unions, these would scarcely amount to a 
political earthquake. 


A MORE PROBABLE earthquake is another deterior¬ 
ation in Labour’s parliamentary strength at the 
next election. If tW Conservatives manage to 
improve their position at a fourth successive elec¬ 
tion, in spite of their almost Baldwinian torpor 
and muddle during the past year, the fissiparous 
tendencies in the Labour Party might become 
too strong to contain. Both wings of the party 
would sec in the defeat a final proof that their 
diagnoses had been correct all along. The Left 
would be able to say, with some justice, that the 
party’s position had got steadily weaker in 
proportion as its programme got more moderate. 
The Right would argue, with equal justice, that 
the responsibility for failure lay with the party’s 
stubborn refusal to make a clean break with 
old-fashioned nationalisation and its working- 
class image. One of two things would probably 
happen. Mr. Gaitskcll might be deposed, and 
the party might move Left. In that case, the 
Gaitskellitcs would presumably secede. The 
other possibility is that the GaitskcUite majority 
would demand, and obtain, still more energetic 
moves against the I.x;ft. Either way, the party 
would find it difficult to avoid another instal¬ 
ment of the civil war which has plagued it for 
the last ten years; and this time, the war might 
be fought to a finish. 

B ut suppose there is no earthquake. Sup¬ 
pose the Labour Party manages to avoid 
tearing itself in pieces over the Common Market; 
and suppose that it gains a reasonable number 
of scats at the next election, without gaining 
enough to form a Government. In that case, I 
believe that the future of the Left in this country 
will depend less on what the Labour Party does 
than on what the unions do. The Labour Party’s 
links with the unions are, at present, its greatest 
strength and at the same time its greatest weak¬ 
ness. It is sometimes said that the moral is that 
the Lalxiur Party should abandon its working- 
class image. That is nonsense, for it cannot ao 
so without destroying it.sclf altogether. What can 
happen, however, is for the unions to change 
their own image independently of the Labour 
Party. This, in fact, is already beginning to 
happen. The unions have faced the problems 
posed by the wages pause and the establishment 
of the NEDC “Planning Council’’ with great tacti¬ 
cal skill, and considerable awareness of public 
relations. The fact is that the unions need the 
support of the new “white<ollar’’ public just 
as much as the Labour Party does; and techno¬ 
logical change will make that need greater as 
time goes on. These processes cannot be expected 
to work quickly, but they arc working. Wnethcr 
they will work quickly enough is a question for 
the crystal-gazer. 
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The Grand View 


Mystics, in their far, erotic stance, 
neglect our vulgar catastrophes. 

I, with carlence, rhyme and assonance, 
must pardon their oceanic trance, 
their too saintlike immoralities. 

For I, too, spellbound by the grand view 
flung through vistas from this windy hill, 
am in pure love. I do not know who 
it is that I love but I would flow 
into One invisible and still. 

Though islanded and inspired by 

the merely human, I sing back robes of air 

to uncover my ego plundered eye, 

abandoning my apostasy, 

no more to make a home out of despair. 

Only Moses, on the high mountain, 
at least knew what he was climbing for. 

God haunted, wonderstruck, half insane, 
that condemned genius brought down again 
ten social poems we call the law. 

My littleness makes but a private sound, 
the little lyric of a little man j 
yet, like Moses, I walk on holy ground 
since all earth is, and the world is round 
I come back to whore he began. 

My forehead is open. The horns grow out 
and exit. Infirm cynics knock inside, 
and still ancestral voices shout 
visions, visions! Should I turn about 
if by naming all One is denied? 

There are moments when a man must sing 
of a lone Presence he cannot see. 

To undulations of space I bring 
all my love when love is happening: 
green directions flying back to me. 

There are moments when a man must praise 
the astonishment of being alive, 
when small mirrors of reality blaze 
into miracles} and there’s One always 
who, by never departing, almost arrives. 
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No Secret, No Joke 

Jlie Dilemma of Commonwealth Writing — By Dan Jacobson 


O N THE PACE OF IT, it should bc easy 
for me to discuss in general terms some 
of the literary problems or difficulties confront¬ 
ing the writer in the English language from the 
countries of the Commonwealth, being myself 
a writer from a country that until very recently 
was in the Commonwealth; and having as lively 
a sense of my own problems—being as quick to 
self-pity—as the next man. Allowing for the 
immense differences ’ oetween the countries of 
the Commonwealth, it docs seem to me that 
writers from each of these countries all have in 
common with one another certain problems 
which it may be useful to illustrate, and I hope, 
to illuminate. 

But when one tries to define these problems, 
one finds oneself caught up in a welter of his¬ 
torical and quasi-litcrary speculation which very 
rapidly becomes unmanageable. Any literary dis¬ 
cussion leads eventually from literature to ques¬ 
tions of morals and cthic«, to religion, to history, 
to sociology; even to geography, I am tempted 
to say in the present context. But in talking of 
colonial or Commonwealth writing, one feels 
more than usually closely hemmed in by the 
extra-literary considerations which surround all 
literary discussion. And one feels this for a most 
disconcerting reason—simply, there is so little 
Commonwealth literature to talk about. There 
arc no great, established instances around which 
the discussion can cohere, and from which those 
taking part in it can measure their distance at 
any point. It’s gratifying to learn that the 
English Departments of at least two American 
universities, in Texas and Arkansas, have 
recently established centres for the study of 
Commonwealth writing; nevertheless, it remains 
true to say that in talking about Commonwealth 
writing one is talking about a subject which 
does not truly exist. Not yet, at any rate. 

This essay is a revised version of a talk originally 
given to the Doughty Society, Downing College, 
Cambridge. 


Perhaps I can make my point more clearly 
by pointing to the analogy or the United States. 
In certain respects the experience in history of 
the U.S. docs resemble that of a country like 
Australia, say, or even of South Africa. But 
the area in which discussion of American 
writing can profitably lake place has been de¬ 
fined for us in the most profound and authori¬ 
tative way possible: it has been defined by the 
great American writers themselves, who have 
established certain themes as being character¬ 
istic of, or as standing in particular relationship 
to, the patterns of American experience; it is 
they who have made American experience avail¬ 
able imaginatively to the American people and 
to the rest of us. 

We cannot say this about any “Common¬ 
wealth writing” that I am familiar with; not 
unless we make more allowances than our own 
best hopes or ambitions should permit. Our 

E oints of reference arc scattered in isolation; and 
etween them lies that welter of generalisation, 
a kind of bushvcld through which it is very 
difficult indeed to find one’s way. All I can 
really do is to strike directly into the bushveld, 
to try and describe some of the general intel¬ 
lectual conditions which must govern literary 
activity within the Commonwealth countries— 
at any rate, within those countries which are 
English-speaking, or partly English-speaking. 
Inevitably, my descriptions are going to be 
schematic; and inevitably, too, much of what I 
am going to say is autobiographical in nature, 
though not in form. 

I HAVE REFERRED to thc “intellectual conditions 
which must govern literary activity within thc 
English-speaking countries of the Common¬ 
wealth.” What, in my own case, my upbringing 
having been what it was and having taken place 
where it did, do I feel to have been these govern¬ 
ing conditions? What in my intellectual environ¬ 
ment as a South African was specifically related 
to the country’s past as a colonial settlement and 
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its status, until recently, within the Common¬ 
wealth? There are a number of major conditions 
which can Ik baldly enumerated; and they arc 
all very closely interrelated: (i) the absence of 
a local literature; (2) the absence of any national 
intellectual tradition; (3) the absence of estab¬ 
lished and highly-developed social forms; (4) the 
absence of a local audience; and (5) the condition 
of exile—which is another way of describing the 
attractive power of the metropolitan country, of 
England. The list is rather a melancholy one, 
put down in this way, but I hope I will find 
something to say which will alleviate, if not 
entirely dissipate, the gloom it might seem to 
portend. 

The first condition I mentioned was thg 
absence of a local literature) the fact that an 
English-speaking South African, to take my 
own example, grows up reading books which 
for the most part arc from and about England; 
or from and about other countries; but hardly 
ever about South Africa. A consideration of the 
surprises, the difficulties, the tensions which arc 
produced by this situation seems to me to lead 
directly into reflection on the whole nature of 
the literary activity as such; into reflection on 
the kind of recognitions and confirmations we 
seek from writing, both as writers and readers; 
the compulsions there seem to be upon us of 
naming the objects we sec in the world around 
us, and of naming our own reactions to them; 
of enacting in words what we most wish for 
or fear. Fl [owever, what I want to emphasise 
here is simply that for anybody with a literary 
bent who grows up under the circumstances I 
have mentioned, the consciousness of a gap or 
ulf between his reading and the world around 
im comes very early; it comes with his first 
nursery rhymes or Icarning-to-read books. And 
what those books begin, almost every other book 
he reads continues. When I think of the kind 
of book I read as a boy—the comics out of 
England, the “William" books, books of a 
more meritorious nature—I know that I was 
continually and consciously trying to fit them 
against what I could feel and see in the world 
immediately around me; and often it was a very 
difficult task. The difficulty (and the necessity) 
of the task produces in one’s attitude towards 
the books and towards the world around one 
a curious doublcncss: it produces even in child¬ 
ren what 1 am tempted to call an almost meta¬ 
physical preoccupation with “reality.” Which 
was "real”—the world of the books, or the 
world around one? 

It is clear that one of the immediate intel¬ 
lectual consequences of the “doublcncss" could 
be to encourage the use of literature not to 
interpret the world which one inhabits oneself, 
but to escape from it. Strangely enough, it is 


possible to make the escape not only by exag¬ 
gerating the differences between the world of 
books and the world one lives in, but also by 
denying that there are any differences at all; by 
insisting that “there” and “here” are one 
country, when they are nothing of the kind. 
In either case, what we have is an altogether 
inadequate notion of how closely* grounded 
literature is in the society from which it 
emerges; and hence an insufficiently energetic 
conception of the relation between art and life, 
and what each can do or has done for the other. 

But the “doublcncss” can have desirable con¬ 
sequences too, especially in the kind of training 
it can give in self-awareness. A South African or 
Australian who has any true perception of the 
complexity, variety, and richness of, say, the 
English literary tradition, is unlikely to ticccivc 
himself that he can simply imbibe the values of 
the tradition without effort, because of his birth 
into a particular family or class, or because of the 
school or university he attended. He knows that 
he has to work for a sense of the tradition, of its 
growth and modification through history, and it 
is possible that he will be more modest about 
what he has attained through his work than 
someone who is encouraged to believe that the 
tradition is available to him as a matter of 
social or historical right. 

Much of what I iiavf. just said applies with 
equal force to the second of the governing con¬ 
ditions: the absence of a national intellectual 
tradition. I had thought of referring here simply 
to the absence of a sense of “national identity”; 
but this seemed to me too narrow a description 
of what I have in mind. I can best illustrate 
what I mean by referring, again, to the analogy 
with the United States, which did develop, very 
early, its own traditions of moral and political 
thought. These traditions were certainly closely 
bound up with the problem of establishing a 
sense of national identity within the colonies and 
later in the republic; but it is clear that the 
American contribution to intellectual history 
cannot by any means be exhaustively defined in 
terms of that local problem. And it was in 
relation to these traditions (or in reaction against 
them) that the classic American novelists of the 
19th century were able to pursue their individual 
preoccupations or obsessions. In South Africa, 
in contrast, there are no ideas, at once local 
and general, which could ratijbi restrain, and 
objectify the competing nationalisms within the 
country; and it is partly for this reason that even 
at its best the intellectual life of the country has 
a haphazard, extempore quality about it, which 
often irritates the mind more titan stimulates it, 
which encourages a kind of foot-loose eclecticism 
rather than a genuine creativity. 
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We have no literature, wc have no intellectual 
tradition, in large measure simply because we 
have very few people, and those people have 
not been living long in their country.* And as 
a result of there Jiaving been so few people for 
so short a time in South Africa, the social fabric 
has a thinness, a simplicity, a tenuousness which 
it is difficult to describe, but which one must 
include in any enumeration of the conditions 
governing intellectual life in the country. It is 
this condition which I have called the absence 
of established and highly-developed social forms. 
We have all read that passage in Henry James’s 
life of Hawthorne in which James compared, 
from the point of view of the novelist, English 
society with American; wc remember “the com¬ 
passion” with which James was forced to regard 
“a romancer” looking for subjects in the “extra¬ 
ordinary blankness” of the American field. 
(Though we arc inclined to forget that James 
went on to speak of the possibilities which yet 
remain for the American writer; they are, James 
wrote, “his secret, his joke, as one might say.”) 
In any case, the “denudation” of the social scene 
of which James cohjplaincd can be seen in the 
society of a country like South Africa, with the 
further disadvantage I mentioned just a moment 
ago: the absence of a specific intellectual tradition 
comparable with that of the United States at the 
time James wrote, and of which James’s Haw¬ 
thorne is in itself most impressive evidence. The 
social tenuousness, the paucity of accepted social 
usages, is not something abstract, remote from 
one's everyday perception of the life around one. 
It might seem an exaggeration to say that one 
can hear an echo of it in the South African 
voice and accent, sec a reflection of it even in 
the South African face; but in fact it is no 
exaggeration at all. And to think of this is to 
be reminded too of what I would call the 
imaginative flatness of the country’s streets, of 
its buildings, even of its landscapes which seem 
merely to have been scratched and eroded, not 
developed and moulded, by the people who live 
among them. 

B ut let us say that a South African, 
emerging from this society, writes a novel 
about it. Who will read his novel? Some South 
Africans will, certainly. But most of his audi¬ 
ence will be in England or the United States: 

• Even the Africans in South Africa have not 
been settled much longer in the country than the 
whites: in any case the tribal societies they had 
established have been aU but destroyed over 
the last generadon or two, and the Amcans in 
the rides do give the impression, as much as the 
whites, of being an uprooted, newly-arrived people. 
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there is no local audience which is able to sustain 
him. To whom, then, is the South African 
novelist addressing himself? The answer is clear, 
if one looks at most South African novels. He 
is speaking to the people in London and New 
York. This mightn’t seem to matter very much: 
after all, we read American novels, Russian, 
French, Japanese novels. But the novels from 
these countries were addressed by the novelists 
primarily to their own peoples; and this is one 
of their great strengths.* The novelist wanted 
to present to his own countrymen the people, 
the landscapes, the social classes, the intellectual 
impulses, with which they were already familiar, 
and which he wished to illuminate and re-define 
for them. The act of writing and the act of 
reading were conceived of, had to be conceived 
of, as a form of communion, a mutual exchange. 
But this it cannot be for the colonial novelist; 
at least not in the comparatively direct, straight¬ 
forward way it can be in countries which have 
audiences able to support and attend to their 
writers. 

At the simplest level, the absence of a local 
audience encourages that wearisome explaining 
of local conditions by the novelist (or poet), 
which on the one side becomes indistinguishable 
from the deliberate exploitation of local colour, 
and on the other side leads to prosy interpola¬ 
tions into the structure of the novel or poem. 
At another level we see colonial writers deliber¬ 
ately seeking for material which they imagine 
will be “universal” in character; we see them 
trying to dissociate themselves from the very 
things in the scene immediately around them 
which should most be of concern to them. In 
all the ca.ses referred to, the absence of a local 
audience to which the writer is answerable, 
first and last, produces in him the wrong sort 
of sclf<ansciousncss both about his audience and 
his subject-matter. 

And the writers arc inclined to gravitate, 
eventually, to the country they have always 
read about and where their books arc most 
read. By doing so, they isolate themselves from 
the society which, however meagre and un¬ 
sustaining they may have found it, is the only 
one they really know intimately; they attach 
themselves to the peripheries (or what they feel 
to be the peripheries) of a society which will 
always in some degree remain foreign to them. 
The gravitation to the metropolis is not some¬ 
thing one can simply deplore; it seems to me 
to arise inevitably out of the circumstances I 

• The only exceptions I can think of arc certain 
American novels, where one does find an am¬ 
biguousness about the audience for whom they are 
intended. Cooper, for example, seems to write with 
one eye cocked across the Atlantic. 


have previously described. The fifth governing 
condition which I mentioned earlier was exile. 


I D ID SAY that I would try to dissipate some¬ 
thing of the gloom my fist of conditions 
would .seem to threaten. It is obvious, however, 
that it is much easier to describe aiifHcultics 
than it is to prescribe ways of overcoming them; 
especially when they arc going to be overcome 
(it they arc overcome at all) not through pre¬ 
scriptions but by examples—which, in the 
nature of the case, must be new and surprising, 
and must defy the prescriptions laid down for 
them. 

Still, we always feel encouraged when we 
know that our difficulties are not as peculiar 
to ourselves as they sometimes seem to be; when 
we know that the problems we are faced with 
arc not altogether unusual. What I have had 
to say about the situation of the Common¬ 
wealth writer seems to me to apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to the situation of the writer practically 
anywhere; and the disadvantages or disabilities 
under which the colonial suffers are not unlike 
those which handicap and stimulate his col¬ 
leagues in England or the United States or else¬ 
where. For what appear to be difficulties may 
be described more optimistically, but not 
absurdly, as opportunities. 

Consider “exile.” Surely many of the greatest 
figures in modern literature have been, in a 
sense, exiles; Conrad, Eliot, Joyce, James, even 
Lawrence in the later years of his life; exile 
certainly did not stultify their powers of 
creation. What was true of them may well be 
true even of lesser figures, both among those 
who live as outright exilc.s, and among those who 
feel themselves to be exiles, in some measure, 
within their own countries. Then, too, for a 
writer to come from anywhere in the Common¬ 
wealth to England, to the country I called simply 
“the country he has always read about”—might 
that not in itself be a subject for him to ponder 
over, to work on, to use? 

Is THERE ANY NOVELIST TO-DAY who WritCS With 
a firm sense of who his audience will be and 
what they will find familiar or unfamiliar in his 
work? Is the writer to-day not entitled to seek 
his community in terms other than those of 
locality and class; and is it not possible that if 
he devotes himself to his work, j^e will find that 
there will be others, of many races and in many 
places, who will be ready to perform their parts 
in the exchange which both sides are seeking? 
Under the assault of specialised knowledge of all 
kinds is there any of us who does not feel both 
intellectually disinherited and set free? Do we 
not all, under present-day conditions, need a 
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measure of that self-awareness which I put for¬ 
ward as one of the most desirable consequences 
of a colonial education? Can the novelist in a 
“new” society not find his material in the free¬ 
dom of movement it offers to him, in the fluidity 
of its structure, the directness with which people 
in such a society reveal themselves to one another, 
the fierceness with which they seek for their own 
identities? Is it not conceivable that the absence 
of comment upon the country around him, the 
absence of a recorded past within it, can in itself 
bo a goad to the colonial writer, and cajn gener¬ 


ate in him a creative excitement which he would 
not change for the excitements offered to other 
writers in other countries? And vet, at the same 
time, is not that excitement always a shared 
one, among all writers, for is it not true that 
every writer is always trying to describe people 
and a country which have never been described 
before—never as he has seen them, as he has 
imagined them? * 

We simply have to get on with the job; we 
have to make the best of what we have. That, at 
least, is no secret; no joke either. 


The Marquis de Sade 

By Geoffrey Goi er 


I T CAN BE plausibly argued that the moral 
philosophy inherent in the works, and im¬ 
plicitly in the life, of die Marquis dc Sade is 
even more relevant to us to-day than it was 
when he was writing at the end of the i8th 
century; for his is the most coherent challenge 
to the liberal-humanist view of the world and 
of human nature which has ever been made. 
When he wrote, this liberal-humanist view was 
chiefly exemplified in the works of Rousseau 
and his followers and Sade did not treat them 
as being of much importance; but to-day these 
views arc dominant in the greater part of the 
literate world. For Sade it was Christianity, 
embodied in the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and enforced by the laws of France, 
which was the enemy whom it was his duty to 
undermine; but the views of Sade and of the 
Church about the unrcgcncratc nature of man 
were much closer to one another than are the 
views of Sade and of the democratic humanists. 

Sade is allied with the humanists, and can be 
considered a precursor of the modern scientific 
age, because he considered that truth and know¬ 
ledge are absolute values in themselves. Know¬ 
ledge is always and in every situation to be 
valued above tradition, superstition, and revela¬ 
tion; there are no limits beyond which know¬ 
ledge should be suppressed. But knowledge 
about people depends on people telling the truth 
about themselves; and with a courage compar¬ 
able to that of Freud writing The Interpretation 
of Dreams, Sade put down in chiefly fictional 
form all the fantasies which most human beings 
hide in their unconscious. In his own words 


“he laid hands fearlessly on the human heart 
and portrayed its gigantic divagations”; the one 
human heart he could lay hands on was his own. 

Sade’s philosophy and his view of man can 
be reduced to a scries of axioms: 

(1) Pleasure is the sign that we arc acting in 
accordance with Nature and with our own 
nature. 

( 2 ) Consequently, all acts which give pleasure 
must be natural and right. 

( 3 ) A major aim in sexual pleasure is to pro¬ 
duce visible and audible changes in the partner. 

( 4 ) Any action which produces visible and 
audible changes in another has a component of 
sexual pleasure. 

( 5 ) Pain tends to produce more marked 
changes in human beings than does pleasure. 

( 6 ) “I" have found that “I” get intense sexual 
pleasure if “I” produce pain in others. ("1” can 
also get intense pleasure from suffering pain in¬ 
flicted by another provided the situation is still 
under “my” control.] 

(7) “My” experience leads me to believe that 
this link between inflicting pain and sexual 
pleasure is very widespread, if not universal. 
Most people lack the courage or the power to 
carry their unconscious wishes into action; but 
whenever courageous people acquire power, they 
will indulge themselves in these pleasures. 

( 8 ) It follows that we must expect a world in 
which power is always acqpmpanied by the 
pleasurable infliction of pain. Xbis is the rule 
of nature and by axiom ( 2 ) must be right. Any 
view of the world which ignores man’s innate 
lust for cruelty is therefore necessarily false; in 
pursuit of the supreme value of Truth such 
delusions must be exposed and overthrown. Ener¬ 
getic people will always seek power; and the 
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pleasure of power is the ability to produce 
changes in others. It would be a better world if 
man’s evil heart were recognised and its in¬ 
dulgence permitted but circumscribed. 

As A YOUNG MAN, Sadc was able to take full 
advantage of the power inherent in his position 
of hereditary aristocrat; and he suffered his 
many years of imprisonment in middle age 
because of the arbitrary power of the French 
monarchy. It is therefore understandable that, 
in his earlier works (especially Altne et Valcour) 
he could optimistically hope that the sweeping 
away of the current set of oppressors—the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, the high clergy— 
would produce a world of freedom, justice, and 
reason, that his observations had only a limited 
application. When he saw how quickly the 
Rights of Man led to the guillotine, when he 
was imprisoned for moderantism under the 
Republic, he decided that power and cruelty 
were inextricably mixed, that only under a hypo¬ 
thetical anarchy (advanced in Juliette and La 
Philosophte dans le Boudoir) would oppression 
be reduced to the minimum that the strong 
could physically.ipply to the weak. In any con¬ 
ceivable form of society those in authority would 
take cruel pleasure in dominating those under 
authority, and the less conscious and less 
physical the pleasures thus derived, the more 
unremittingly would they be pursued. 

This challenge has still to t)c answered. Can 
any human beings be trusted in a position of 
complete power over their fellows? Liberal 
humanists, when without power, are quite cer¬ 
tain that they would exercise power completely 
benevolently; but what reason have we to 
believe this? The ccntury-and-a-half since Sade’s 
death has seen infinitely greater cruelty from 
those in power than anything he imagined in 
his wildest fantasies; his view of the nature of 
man would seem to have received an over¬ 
whelming amount of confirmation. All social 
and political plans depend on implicit assump¬ 
tions about human nature; and it is because he 
challenges all current assumptions that Sade 
remains an important and relevant thinker to-day. 

Thanks to the French habit of preserving 
papers indefinitely, Sade’s life is now as fully 
documented as almost any other iSth-century 
literary figure (with the possible exception of 
memorialists and diarists such as James Bos¬ 
well). This is the more remarkable since, in the 
century after his death in 1814, there were very 
few available facts or documents, and a great 
many rumours and fantasies. In his will in 1806 
Sadc expressed the hope that “his memory will 
be wiped awav from the minds of men”; and the 
activities of the police and his surviving son in 
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destroying many of the papers which were 
found at his death scemeu to show that this 
wish, at least, would be granted. But the records 
of his two law-suits and many imprisonments 
remained in the appropriate archives; the corre¬ 
spondence with the family lawyer was com¬ 
pletely preserved; most surprising of all, his 
family retained a trunk full of unpublished 
manuscripts and letters. Over the fast forty 
years all this material has come to light. 
Guillaume Apollinaire was the first author to 
treat Sadc seriously as a writer (Dr. Ivqn Bloch, 
writing under the pseudonym of Eugene 
Diihren, had paid considerable attention to his 
value as a documenter of late 18th-century 
libertinism and as a .sexologist) and, in his pre¬ 
face to L’Oeuvre du Marquis de Sade (1909) 

f )rotluccd quite a number of hitherto unpub- 
i.shed facts as well as an elaborate bibliography. 
In 1929 Paul Bourdin published a selection of 
the letters to the lawyer Gaufridy which clarified 
a number of incidents in Sadc’s life and gave 
the first taste of his extraordinary qualities as a 
letter-writer. A number of other writers occu¬ 
pied themselves with Sade, a few of them, such 
as Jean Desbordcs in Vrai Visage du 
Marquis de Sade, giving some additional in¬ 
formation and documentation. 

Contemporary knowledge of Sade’s life and 
work depends fundamentally on the year-long, 
compulsively scholarly work of two devoted 
students of Sade, whose lives have been over¬ 
whelmingly devoted to this subject. Maurice 
Heine (1884-1940) edited many unpublished 
manuscripts (including the first correct edition 
of Les 120 Journ^es de Sodome, Sadc’s literary 
masterpiece); recovered and published the 
original accounts of the two scandalous court 
cases in which Sade was involved; and estab¬ 
lished many details of his life. His former colla¬ 
borator anu literary successor, Gilbert Lely, con¬ 
tinued the search in the archives of French 
and Italian institutions, and brought to light a 
very wide variety of unpublished records. Most 
important of all, in January 1948 the Count 
Xavier de Sade placed at M. Lely’s disposition 
all the remaining family archives of his 
ancestor. Thc.se had been pillaged by the Ger¬ 
mans, and some of the most valuable material 
was either lost or destroyed; but what remained 
was extremely rich in documenting the mo.st 
obscure periods of Sade’s life, the periods of his 
imprisonment in Vincennes and the Bastille 
under the monarchy and in Charenton under 
Napoleon. It also included a number of un¬ 
published literary works—a couple of historical 
novels which have since appeared, without add- 

• Paris, NRF, 1952 8 c 1957 . 
tElek Books, 50s. 


ing greatly to Sadc’s stature, a number of 
deplorably bad plays, and above all his long 
correspondence with his wife. About half these 
letters have since been published by M. Lely 
in three volumes, and they show Sadc in a com¬ 
pletely new light. His skill and vivacity as a 
letter-writer arc outstanding, to the best of my 
knowledge quite unequalled in the i8th cen¬ 
tury; and these letters illumine both the warm 
and complex relationship between the libertine 
husband and the devoted puritanical wife and 
the dire results of years of solitary confinement 
on a liberty-loving and energetic man. 

All this documentation was used by M. Lely 
to produce his masterly two-volume Vie du 
Marquis de Sade* This massive study is one 
of the most completely documented biographies 
which have ever been written; it is laid out in 
the form of a dated record, dated to the day and 
month as well as the year; the justification of 
every fact brought forward is fully stated. Com¬ 
ment and interpretation arc clearly separated 
from the presentation of the data; in this way 
one can discount, if one wishes, M- Lely’s 
violent prejudice against the first French 
Republic, and the somewhat embarrassing bouts 
of lyricism ^ la Ren(f Char with which he seeks 
to praise Sade’s literary work. 

A purported translation of this biography by 
Alec Brown has recently been publishedf in 
English. This represents something over a 
quarter of the French original (462 pages in 
fairly large type, against 1,248 pages in fairly 
small type); all of Lely’s elaborate documenta¬ 
tion has been abandoned, and there are numer¬ 
ous cuts in the rest of the narrative. Any serious 
student of Sadc, and any amateur of meticulous 
biography, will still have to turn to the French 
original (particularly as the cuts are not indi¬ 
cated in any way); but, despite all these 
omissions, and occasional awkward gallicisms 
in the translation, the richness of the original is 
not completely lost. 

Until his long imprisonments started when 
he was 38, Sadc was a libertine with a very 
wide range of sexual practices, particularly 
active ana passive flagellation; but, except in 
his lack of common prudence, so that there were 
two public scandals and the private scandal of 
his elopement with his wife’s sister, he docs not 
seem to have been either more excessive or more 
cruel than a considerable number of his con¬ 
temporaries; his interest lies in the fact that he 
treated his own tastes as a moralist, invoking a 
strange variant of the Kantian categorical im¬ 
perative; as a scientist he explored and cata¬ 
logued the range of sexual perversions and 
fantasies with a completeness which only calls 
for the statistical underpinning which, despite 
Kinsey, it has never yet received. He was an 
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original thinker of singular importance and, as 
I have tried to indicate earlier, is still of great 
contemporary relevance; for these reasons his 
life and his works arc still worthy of serious 
attention. 

There is one aspect of Sadc’s life to which, 
though he supplies the full documentation, Lely 
docs not, I consider, give sufficient emphasis. 
This point is the continuous and major role 
played in his life from youth to old age by the 
theatre and by theatricality. Sadc could be con¬ 
sidered “stage-struck”; and the relationship of 
this obsession with his character and his sexual 
tastes seems worth exploring. 

First for the facts. Lely has not been able to 
document the long-standing tradition that Sadc 
acted as a schoolboy at the Lycce Louis-le- 
Grand; but he takes the tradition sufficiently 
seriously to list the plays which were acted 
during the years that Sade was a pupil there. 
But from the moment that Sade attained in¬ 
dependence as a young aristocrat on the town 
the theatre is a constant theme. His first-known 
mistresses were dancers and an actress; almost 
as soon as he was married he was engaged in 
amateur theatricals as an actor, and writer of 
epilogues; and very shortly after, in his earliest 
(still unpublished) attempts at writing, he was 
trying his hand as a dramatist. In his chdteau 
at La Coste he had a “theatre-room” (the in¬ 
ventory of the furnishings survive) in which 
both amateur and professional actors performed. 

When he was placed in solitary confinement, 
as it seemed for the rest of his life, under a 
lettK de cachet granted to his mother-in-law, a 
great deal of his time was devoted to thoughts 
of the theatre. In his letters to his wife he was 
constantly asking for the scripts of new plays; 
he wrote at least seventeen full-length plays in 
Vincennes and the Bastille; and a good portion 
of his lost Portejeuille d’un Ilomme de 
Lettres was occupied with discussions about the 
writing and construction of dramatic works. 
Sadc tnought very highly of his own dramatic 
works; he believed that he would make his 
fame and fortune by them when he was released 
by the French Revolution in 1790. 

During his ten years of liberty (apart from 
his imprisonment for modcrantism from Decem¬ 
ber 179^ till October 1794) the theatre continued 
to play a preponderant role in his life. He had 
one play, Oxtiem, actually produced and pub¬ 
lished, though it met with little success, he was 
constandy bombarding producers and actors 
with scripts and correspondence, his best friends 
were apparently actors, and his last devoted 
mistress, Constance Quesnet, was an actress. His 
last months of liberty were in part lived at 
Versailles, where he acted the hero of his play 
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at the local theatre. When he was placed under 
"preventive detention" in the lunatic asylum at 
Charenton he produced plays with the inmates 
as actors, himself took the part of master of 
ceremonies when members of the public were 
invited, and composed vers d‘occasion to wel¬ 
come the most noteworthy guests. 

We know nothing of Sade’s talents as an 
actor or producer—there arc no contemporary 
records; hut we do know about his quality as 
a playwright, for besides the one play which 
was published in his lifetime, the manuscripts 
of most of the others, which belong to the 
Count Xavier dc Sade, have been examined 
(and excerpts from them published) by Gilbert 
Lely. Even Lely cannot find a good word to say 
for them, cannot bring himself to publish even 
one of them, even in non-permanent form, even 
as a warning; they arc outstandingly dull, flat, 
and unprofitable, even for a period when the 
French theatre was at a very low ebb; they are 
mostly in rhymed verse of which all one can 
say is that most of the verses rhyme and scan. 
They seem to have no merit beyond facility, 
practically no original, and certainly no “shock¬ 
ing” ideas. 

Their very badness, however, is interesting. 
Why did Sade so persistently over-rate them, so 
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continuously press for their performance? Why 
did he think of himself as a playwright, rather 
than as a novelist? Besides his clandestine publi¬ 
cations and manuscripts, he had openly pub¬ 
lished Aline et Valcour, a novel of very 
considerable merits which have never been 
adequately recognised, and a selection of his 
short stories, under the title ier Crimes 
d'Amour; and these works arc serious, and 
worthy of being taken seriously, while the plays 
arc nor; but, judging by his correspondence, 
Sade seems never to have suspected this. 

I SHOULD LIKE TO SUGGEST that tlic rcason for 
Sadc’s continuous preoccupation with the 
theatre and his failure to recognise his own 
incapacity as a dramatist lies in the fact that, 
on a fairly abstract level, there is a close con¬ 
nection between theatricality and true sadism. 
What docs a successful actor or playwright do? 
By his skills, he commands the emotions of 
his audience, makes them laugh or cry, shudder 
or exult, as he plans; he produces visible and 
audible changes in the people who arc under 
his spell. But in a crude and concrete way, this 
is precisely what a sadist wishes to do to his 
victims; in a great number of cases one could 
say that the sadist is acting out a play with an 
audience of one. 

Perhaps I had better state immediately and 
emphatically that I do not intend to imply that 
actors or dramatists arc sexual sadists cither 
overtly or unconsciously; at the most I am im¬ 
plying that some of the same psychological 
mechanisms are involved in both situations— 
if you will, that sadists are failed actors and 
playwrights. I can however recall that, when 
the Grand Guignol was playing in London in 
the 'twenties, an actress as saintly and dedicated 
as Sybil Thorndyke was reported in the news¬ 
papers as exulting in the number of people in 
the audience who had fainted from horror. 

It is of course with the Grand Guignol, the 
theatre of blood and horror, that the link with 
sadism becomes most obvious. Sade himself 
.seems to have produced private Grand Guignols. 
In a long letter of confession and justification 
written from prison he explains the presence of 
human bones in his garden: 

They were brought by the girl known as the 
dancer Du Plan; she is full of life and can be 
cross-examined. As a joke... a small room was 
decorated with them; they were used for this 
purpose only, and when the joker or rather the 
stupidity, was over, they were buried in the 
garden. 

Similarly in one of his playful letters to his wife 
(playful yet with sinister undertones of near¬ 
insanity) ne suggests that she procure two skulls 
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and send them to him as if they were a parcel 
from his home in Provence: “he will open it 
eagerly, see what’s inside, and he’ll be terribly 
frightened,” 

The same sort of stage-setting, the search for 
the coup de thSatrCt can, I think, be discerned in 
some of the episodes of his two public scandals, 
particularly his treatment of Rose Keller at 
Arcueil; and it is a constant feature in the 
novels. The settings arc frequently described 
as if they were stage-sets, designed by them¬ 
selves to produce an emotional effect; for 
example, the mountain castle which is the scene 
of Les 120 Journies de Sodome has in its central 
hall two columns on which are hung the “neces¬ 
sary instruments of correction; and that impres¬ 
sive sight was helpful in maintaining the 
humility so necessary for parties of this sort, for 
from this humility is derived nearly all the 
voluptuous pleasure in the soul of the 
punishers.” Here, as in Justine and Juliette, 
there is an endless elaboration of fancy dress, 
of tableaux vivants, of set pieces, of all the para¬ 
phernalia of amateur dramatics. The sexologists 
tell us that this q....asi-theatricai acting out of a 
scene chosen by the client is very frequent in 
the perverse practices of many employers of 
prostitutes. 

If I am right in thinking that some sort of 
theatricality or dramatic ritual was a constant 
component in Sade’s sexual sado-masochism, 
then it perhaps becomes understandable why he 
could never admit his incapacity as a profes 
sional dramatist. If he could have been a suc¬ 
cessful playwright then he would have been able 
to achieve in a socially acceptable way many of 
the pleasures which he could otherwise only 
obtain from dangerously unsocial acts. Gilbert 
Lely, who otherwise puts little stress on Sadc 
as a failed dramatist, suggests that as a public 
orator for the Section des Piques in 1793 he en¬ 
joyed blindly die tumultuous applause which 
he could never win as a dramatist. Lely pro¬ 
duces this excuse because he has such a hatred 
of the first Republic that he cannot boar to 
believe that Sade’s enthusiasm was other than 
feigned. I personally believe that Sade’s enthusi¬ 
asm during the first years of the republic was 
quite sincere; but he also found enormous satis¬ 
faction in playing on people’s emotions. 

As A MAN, Saoe is IMPORTANT as a paradigm. 
Except in his honesty and his easy access to his 
deepest unconscious wishes, there is no reason 
to think him unique. Despite the efforts of the 
psycho-analysts, we still know very little of the 
reasons which make artistic creation so im¬ 
perative for some people. With its reductionary, 
oistorical approach to human development, 
psycho-analysis tends to see artistic creation as a 
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successful sublimation of repressed sexual or 
para-sexual infantile wishes, and would pro- 
oably explain Sadc’s failure as a dramatist by 
the fact that his repressions were not strong 
enough, that he ‘‘acted out” too much. 

But another interpretation seems to me pos¬ 
sible; it seems possible that this mysterious 
drive for creativity is very primitive in some 
individuals; and that, when this drive is 
thwarted either by technical incapacity or public 
indifference, there is a “back-formation” to 
more direct satlo-ma.sochism, rather than the 
reverse, that the sado-masochism is a substitute 
for creativity, rather than the creativity a sub¬ 
limation of infantile drives. 

Had Mussolini Ixcn a succc.ssful dramatist, or 
Hitler a successful architect, the history of this 
century might have been very dillcrent. 


Hiroshima and After 

Japan Subdued. The Atomic Bomb and the End 
of the War in the Pacific. By Huibert Feis. 
Frinceion anti Oxford University Press, 25s. 

Children of the Ashes. By Robert Junck. Trans¬ 
lated by Constantine FitzGibbon. Heinemann, 
25s. 

HE uKOPl’iNG of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima on the morning of August 6, 
1945, was an historic event which can be a 
matter for controversy in two dillcrent ways. As 
the first use of a nuclear weapon in war, and 
the first public manifestation of a power which 
has become continually more appalling in its 
threat to mankind over the last sixteen years, 
it has raised the moral question whether it 
should have been used as it was and whether 
it might not have been “demonstrated” to the 
Japanese before it was dropped on a city. Re¬ 
garded, on the other hand, simply as a use of 3 
superlatively powerful weapon in a hard-fought 
war, the event prompts the query how far it 
was indeed decisive, whether it simply shortened 
a struggle which was bound to end in Japan’s 
surrender in any ease, or whether it determined 
an outcome which might have been considerably 
different if the bomb had not been made or not 
used. 

Mr. Feis, whose new book Japan Subdued 
is a sequel to his recent work Between War and 
Peace on the aftermath of the war in Europe, 
deals with both questions, but mainly with the 
latter, because his aim is to tell the story of 
the making of American policy in the spring 
and summer of 1945 in response to the problem 
of how to terminate the war in the Pacific by 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. For this 


task he has enjoyed, as a former official, an 
apparently unique access to American archive 
material, and his book contains information not 
hitherto available to the public. He docs not 
always, however, treat his material as critically 
as he might, mainly, it seems, because he is so 
anxious to sustain what may be regarded as the 
official American thesis on the atonuc bombing 
—that “it shortened the war” and thus reduced 
the total of casualties, both American and 
Japanese, but that it did not affect the final 
outcome of the war, which would have been 
just as completely won witliout it. Mr. Feis 
endorses this doctrine in its most extreme form 
when he declares that “there can hardly be a 
well-grounded dissent” from the view of the 
post-war U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey 

that certainly prior to 31 December, 1945, 
in all probal)ifity prior to i November, Japan 
would have surrendered even if the atomic bombs 
had not been dropped, even if Russia had not 
entered the war, and even if no invasion had 
been planned or contemplated. 

This air force claim is highly suspect because the 
strategic air service had such a very strong 
interest in post-war America in proving itself 
the paramount arm of national defence; in any 
case, it was not in fact the American strategy 
to rely on strategic bombing alone to bring 
about the surrender of Japan, for the contention 
that this could be done had been rejected by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who had decided in favour 
of a plan, known as Operation Olympic^ for the 
seaborne invasion of Kyushu, the most .southerly 
of the four main islands of the Japanese home¬ 
land, to be launched at the beginning of 
November. 

Since Japan did surrender in the middle of 
August, (Operation Olympic never had to be 
put to the test of action, but in retrospect the 
project always appears to have been hazardous 
in the extreme and might well have resulted 
in a major disaster for the invading forces. 
General MacArthur had been inspired to an 
excessive degree of self<onfidcnce by his suc¬ 
cesses in the South Pacific and the Philippines, 
where he had indeed shown himself a brilliant 
commander, but he had never had to face the 
special difficulties and dangers which would 
have confronted him in an invasion of Kyushu. 
This invasion, to be carried out by more than 
threc-quarters-of-a-million men with immensely 
long open-sea communications and requiring an 
unprecedented assembly of shipping within close 
range of Japanese l^ami^aze planes, would have 
been a perilous adventure even if the Americans 
had had accurate information about the Japanese 
strength, but in fact their information was very 
defective. The Japanese had four-and-a-half 
times as many \amt 1 {aze planes as the American 





One word sums up the difference 
between this woman’s wasMaj and yours 


They have waited their turn at the 
communal wash-trough. They 
slap wet, heavy clothes on stones 
smoothed by countless back¬ 
breaking washdays. They are old 
at forty. This is the inevitable lot of women in parts 
of the world where they haven’t enough steel to go 
round. In Britain we enjoy the advantages of plenty 
of steel—steel tomakewashingmachines.steelinthe 
plant that produces detergents, steel in the pylons 
that bring electricity, and steel in a thousand and 
one other forms to save work and make leisure 
more enjoyable. Britain’s vigorous, efficient steel in¬ 
dustry is making sure that other industries get the 
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steel they need, in the forms in 
which they need it —730 lb. a 
year for every man, woman and 
child in this country, plus a big 
slice for export. Only steel can do 
so many jobs so well, so inexpensively. What other 
material is there that turns up in so many guises: 
now workable and readily shaped, as in the steel 
sheets from which washing-machine panels are 
pressed, now hard and tough as in a high speed drill, 
now bearing huge loads in a new bridge? Steel—tlie 
most useful metal known to man, and far the most 
versatile—has never had more work to do through¬ 
out the world. THIS IS THB STBBL AOB 
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staff planners supposed. They were kept in tun¬ 
nels for the day of invasion and hundreds of 
wcll<amouflagcd and dispersed airstrips had 
been prepared for them; they could even take 
off from roads and no problems of landing 
existed for them, for they were not meant to 
return from their single one-way flights. The 
Japanese army was determined to hold on until 
the invasion; its leaders believed that, if they 
could repel it, they could then obtain a nego¬ 
tiated peace which would have averted an 
American military occupation of the Japanese 
homeland. Their attitude was not, as it is 
generally represented to have been, one of mere 
blind fanaticism, a wilful disregard of the 
obvious realities of their situation; it was based 
on a rational calculation of military prospects, 
even though there was a willingness to accept 
losses from the bombardment of Japanese cities 
which might have daunted soldiers in most 
countries of the world and did daunt the civilian 
advisers of the japane.se monarchy. 

A peace party had existed in Tokyo ever since 
the beginning of the year, but its hopes had been 
set (in ignorance of the secret deal between 
Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta) on obtaining 
Soviet mediation for terms better than uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. Russia’s declaration of war 
on August 8 destroyed this hope at the same 
time that the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki provided the peace party with a 
persuasive argument for surrender subject only 
to the condition that the Japanese monarchy 
should not be removed by the victors. The army 
leaders were still in favour of holding out, argu¬ 
ing that the Americans could not have many 
atomic bombs (they had in fact exhausted their 
stock for the time being with the bombing of 
Nagasaki); that they were not in any ca.se suit¬ 
able for tactical use in battle; and that the 
Russians, though they would overrun Manchuria 
and Korea, could not cross the sea to Japan 
because they had not enough shipping and the 


Americans could not give it to them until they 
had themselves successfully invaded Japan. The 
Emperor, however, by a personal intervention 
in the debate, overruled the opposition of the 
army and decided on surrender, with the above- 
mentioned qualification, which was then 
accepted by the American government. 

0 

On the question whether this result could 
have been brought about by a virtually bloodless 
demonstration of the power of the bomb with¬ 
out the killing or maiming of a quartcr-of-a- 
million men, women, and children, Mr. Feis 
is not very convincing in defence of the ofHcial 
view that the capacity of the bomb could only 
be demonstrated by its use on cities. The con¬ 
trary view had in fact been maintained by some 
of the scientists who worked on the prouuction 
of the bomb, but had been rejected by the 
committee of ofiicials who made policy recom¬ 
mendations to Truman and Stimson. It is, 
nevertheless, very hard to believe that, if the 
bomb had been exploded over Tokyo Bay, two 
or three miles from the shore, it woulo have 
made less impression on the Japanese govern¬ 
ment than it did by the devastation of two 
provincial cities with a large proportion of their 
human inhabitants. 

What the bombs meant inhuman terms, not only 
at the time but in their long-term consequences 
for the survivors, particularly the sufferers from 
the effects of radiation poisoning, is the theme 
of a readable piece of post-war reporting. 
Children of the Ashes by Robert Jungk, who is 
not concerned with the high politics of the 
bomb, but with case histories of ordinary inhabi¬ 
tants of Hiroshima. Those of them who did not 
die by blast, fire or radiation on that summer 
day of 1945, or soon afterwards, are the higaisha, 
the survivors. We also, in whatever country of a 
world in which nuclear weapons are now num¬ 
bered by thousands, arc so far survivors. 

G. F. Hudson 
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After the Titains 

wo RECENT television programmes (The 
Titans, B.B.C. Television), for which I wrote 
the scripts, dealt with the rise, first of Soviet, and 
then of American, power. Since these two develop¬ 
ments have been the key ones of our time, the 
programmes aroused a good deal of comment, both 
in the Press, and in private letters addressed to 
me. The thing that struck me about it all was the 
degree to which the Cold War dominates people’s 
reactions to the presentation of such themes. Most 
of the commentators seemed to be, to a greater or 
lesser degree, con.sciously or unconsciously, com¬ 
mitted in advance. They were partisans, and, 
whether they knew it or not, were rooting for one 
side or the other. 

On the other hand, the partisanship by no means 
always ran on expected lines. Left and Right was 
no sure guide. There were cross-currents and under¬ 
tones Anti-Americamsm cut across anti-Coin- 
munism, and anti-Sovietism across anti-capitalism. 
There was also the- additional factor, in certain 
cases, of an intense dislike of me personally, and 
of views which 1 had expressed on other occasions. 
Altogether a rather strange brew was produced. 

1 leave out of account the question of the degree 
to which the programmes succeeded purely as an 
exercise in television. Critics like Peter Black of 
the Daily Mail, who dealt with them exclusively on 
this basis, by and large reacted favourably. Tele¬ 
vision-wise, the programmes may be said to have 
been a success; especially the Russian one, thanks 
largely to Thercse Denny’s brilliant direction and 
fantastic flair for laying hands on hitherto un¬ 
discovered newsreel material, and to the equally 
brilliant editing by Ian Calloway. 

As for the script—I tried to write it as a con¬ 
temporary historian: to stifle any personal partisan¬ 
ship 1 might feel, and to ignore any personal scars 
of wounds acquired through inescapable partici¬ 
pation in a conflict whose outcome cannot but 
affect one’s own residue of life, as well as that of 
one’s children and children’s children. Even so, of 
course, complete objectivity is unattainable, and 

E erhaps undesirable. It is impossible to survey, 
owever briefly and superficially, so huge and 
dramatic a canvas without at any rate seeming to 
sec some pattern in it. Besides the actors—-Roose¬ 
velt and Lenin, Trotsky and Churchill, Truman 
and Hitler, and all the many subsidiary and walk-on 
part.s—there is the play, which, like any other, 
can only be presented as a sequence of events mov¬ 
ing towards a denouement. 

Before the XXth Party Congress, the Daily 
Worker's attitude would have been easily predict¬ 
able. They would have skinned me alive. For 
maligning the great Stalin, and suggesting that the 
renegade Trotsky, and other hirelings of Fascism 
and Imperialism like Radck and Zinoviev, had played 
• 81 


their part in the triumph and fulfilment of the 
Russian Revolution, I should have been dismissed 
as a running-dog, hyena, lackey of capitalism, etc. 
Nowadays, things are more difficult. I was only 
accused of “distorting the role of Stalin in the 
years immediately following Lenin’s death.” After 
all, with so many victims of the purges already 
rehabilitated, who knows when Trotsky and the 
rest of the Old Guard may find themselves in the 
clear? Those “years immediately following Lenin’s 
death” arc steadily shrinking Before long they 
may disappear, and poor old Stalin’s corpse be 
moved yet again. The last indignity would be to 
bury hin\ in consecrated ground. 

“Another odd version of history,” the Daily 
Worf^er television criuc continued, was my “laconic 
reference to the fact that 'after the disastrous 
Munich Pact, efforts were made to bring Russia 
into an anti-Nazi alliance.’ ” He then goes on to 
repeat the familiar legend about how Russia 
wanted to join Britain and France in an alliance 
against the Nazis; how Chamberlain would not 
have it, and sent Lord Slrang, “a civil .servant 
without any jxiwcrs, to Moscow.” Again, it is 
interesting that the Daily Worl^er no longer 
attempts to justify the Nazi-Soviet Pact as such. 
That would be risky, since Khrushchev has made 
the Pact part of his indictment of Stalin. All the 
same, the film sequence of Molotov being warmly 
greeted by Ribbcntrop in Berlin still hurts, and 
other less sophisticated Communist and fellow- 
traveller critics incautiously plumped for the old 
tirade about how Chamberlain was trying to turn 
Hitler against Russia, thereby forcing Stalin to 
make a truce with the Nazis in order to gain time 
to prepare for resisting their inevitable assault. 
This IS Communist heresy nowadays, besides 
having been exploded by a great deal of evidence, 
such as Strang’s Memoirt, and the documents from 
the German Foreign Office archives relating to the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact. It persists, however, among the 
lower echelons of the faithful. 

Thus, a lady from Wembley Park wrote: “He 
[Litvinov] had for something like five years been 
urging a policy of ‘Collective Security’ against 
Germany, and as we hoped that Germany would 
attack Russia, we would not sign. This forced 
Russia into a pact with Germany, and by doing 
so got more territory in which to eventually retreat. 
In short, the pact w'as a military move.” 

A gentleman from Orpington obligingly sent 
me a copy of a complaint addrc.sscd to the B.BC.: 
“The lies and deliberate distortions,” I had 
“attempted to sprawl across the imagination of the 
Viewers,” he wrote, “force me to wonder whether 
they were aimed at fomenting hatred between the 
Western Democracies and Communist States. As a 
Parent and Grand-Parent (and not a Communist), 

I strongly object to such interesting films being 
used for such shameful purposes, though I have 
to confess that I doubt whether even the late 
Dr. Coebbcls himself could have distorted his¬ 
torical events more cunningly than did that oily- 
mouthed customer.” 

A letter that particularly interested me was from 
a business address in Westminster. The writer re¬ 
called the case of Prince Mirsky, a White Russian 
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who, in the early ’thirties, was asked to write a 
life of Lenin. By reading Lenin’s works, “he 
became a supporter of the Soviet Government, and 
returned (after writing the book) to the U.S.S.R.” 
What a pity, this correspondent continues, that I 
did not tolfow Mirsky’s example instead of being 
guilty of “so many mistakes, misinterpretations, 
and downright untruths that you changed what 
should have been an informative and interesting 
programme into a cheap, slanderous statement that 
could only worsen and not improve Anglo-Soviet 
understanding. . . . The sacriliccs made between 
the wars prepared the U.S.S.R. for the anti-Fascist 
struggle, and incidentally provided you' with the 
freedom to address millions through the medium 
of tJie B.B.C. You repay this sacrifice, both before 
and during the war, by ii.smg your talents to be¬ 
little their efforts and sow distrust and suspicion. 
Shame on you." 

As it happened, I knew Mirsky, both in England 
and in the U.S.S fi. He was a moody, intelligent, 
rather attractive man who used to come and take 
a hot bath in a Moscow flat I occupied for a 
while. I remember liim vividly, drying himself 
vigorously, and rambling on in a characteristically 
Russian way—somehow mad, and, at the same 
time, almost pedantically sensible and reasonable 
in the particular points made—about, for in¬ 
stance, “decadent” bourgeois writers like T. S. 
Eliot and the Sitwells. The only one he had a 
ood word for was T. F. Powys, why, heaven 
nows I His body was oddly white and youthful 
compared with his weather-beaten, bearded face. 
He disappeared in the purges in the middle ’thirties. 
The particular occasion for his arrest was said to 
have Dccn an article he wrote on Pushkin. Unaware 
of a sudden lurch in the Party Line, he had por¬ 
trayed Pushkin as a lackey of the court, and so on, 
just when Stalin bad ordered his rc-cstablishmcnt 
as a great national figure. If this was so, there was 
a certain poetic justice in his fate. Writers who 
attach themselves to an apparat need, of all things, 
a correct sense of timing. It was obvious, from 
talking to Mirsky, that he found residence in the 
Soviet Union little to his taste, and regretted having 
returned there. Golhancz, I remember, published 
one of his books. On the dust-jacket, the title 
“Prince” was struck out with a red line. In view of 
what happened to Mirsky, the invitation from the 
Westminster business address to emulate his career 
makes little appeal. 

M oving to the other extreme of the political 
spectrum, the New Daily's television critic 
sourly observed: “There was certainly nothing 
objective, unbiased, or even friendly in the com¬ 
mentary on the Soviet Union.... One wonders 
how the tone will change when it comes to nar¬ 
rating the American story next week. All love and 
adulation, I suppose.” This is fairly typical. Colonel 
Blimp to-day tends to be so apoplectically anti- 
American that he takes a sympathetic, or at any 
rate indulgent, view of the Soviet Union. Khrush¬ 
chev, in his wide-bottomed trousers and wearing 
his medals, is a more sympatheric, and even U, 
figure in Cheltenham than a Pentagon general. 
Stalin, after all, was in many ways a gentleman of 


the old school. You can’t say the same thing for 
Norstad. In a similar vein, a correspondent from 
Middlesex took great exception to a suggestion by 
David Floyd in the Daily Telegraph that, as 
Marshal Tukhachevsky had been rehabilitated in 
the Kremlin, so perhaps 1 had been in Lime Grove. 
It was an insult to Marshal ‘ Tukhachevsky, he 
wrote to Floyd, to mention his name in connection 
with mine, and went on: “Although the feature 
on to-night’s T.V. would interest ml very much, 
I assure you my set will not be on as long as that 
face is seen and that voice heard.” How unjust is 
life, I could not but reflect. The late Marshal’s 
life was dedicated to the liquidation of such 
Middlesex gentlemen, whereas all I a.sk is to derive 
a little amusement from them. He wanted to pack 
them all off in tumbrils (no bad idea in itself), and 
1 only interfered with their enjoyment of Punch. 
Yet, in the eyes of this particular one, it is the 
Marshal who suffers from being mentioned in the 
same breatli as me. 

Then The Times. In a way, it’s position is as diffi¬ 
cult as the WorI{cr's. Long past arc the days when 
it could keep a correspondent in Riga, and loftily 
regard the Soviet Union as an outsider among 
nations. Long past, too, the days when the Third 
Reich looked lilcc providing a bulwark of Christen¬ 
dom, and the Editor (Dawson) laboured nightly to 
keep out of his columns anything that might be 
displeasing to the Nazis. There came a lime, 
Cieneral Booth (the founder of the Salvation Army) 
noted, when his rank ceased to appear in The 
Times in inverted commas. Then he knew he had 
arrived. The Soviet Union has likewise arrived; 
but the machinery for ejecting used images in 
Printing House Square, though highly efficient 
and well-oiled, cannot keep pace with the Kremlin’s 
They had only just digested Stalin on The Times 
when Khrushchev threw him out. They are like 
a man running after a moving bus; by the time 
he has managed to clamber on, dust down his 
trousers and arrange his tie, it is time to get off 
again, and change into another. 

One of my favourite devices when I cannot go 
to sleep (which I recommend to all insomniacs) is 
to write The Times leader on the day after the 
Communists have taken over in England. Headed 
"A New Broom?” it begins: “The new Prime 
Minister’s statement of policy, if it necessarily con¬ 
tained a number of propositions unlikely to make 
a prima facie appeal to the more orthodox, or 
‘traditional,’ schools of political thought, outlined 
a course of action which, provided excesses are 
avoided, should serve to reinforce the national 
economy, and sustain, with certain more or less 
drastic modifications, the exisring structure of 
international alliances. The fact that Her Majesty 
the Queen has already been issued with a Party 
Card betokens a welcome readings to uphold the 
monarchical institution, though again doubdess 
with modificadons, and Lord Blame’s acceptance 
of the Woolsack will reassure any who may, how¬ 
ever mistakenly, have entertained doubts about the 
future of the Judiciary.” 

Of the Russian programme, The Times cridc 
wrote that it suffered mom my excessive “English- 
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ness,” which he hoped would lead to its being 
“accepted in this country with a slightly larger 
pinch of salt than might otherwise have been the 
case.” 

The same old cliches and half-truths emerged 
relentlessly oner after the other—that Stalin, 
though Georgian, was "the most Russian” of 
the Communist leaders (How many Russians 
would agree with this?); that OGPU prisoners 
were forced to dig canals and build dams to the 
greater glory of Stalin and the Russian State 
(no more practical reasons?); that recent Russian 
official history can be relied on when it attacks 
Stalin (whose purges arc "infamous even in 
Russian-written history”), but at the same time 
that the Russian Government can be castigated 
for being ready unscrupulously to re-write 
history for its own purposes. 

One imagines a similar roguish “no more prac¬ 
tical reasons?” enclosed in brackets by way of 
comment on an observation that Negro slaves 
were shipped from Africa, and put to work on 
American cotton plantations, to enrich their owners. 
The Times critic was content just to be patronising 
about the American programme—“In the main 
the manner of telling was straightforward,” and 
my commentary, “as well as being less deliberately 
coat-trailing than sbmetimes hitherto, was often 
self-effacing enough to let the main actors in the 
drama speak for themselves ” He did not, perhaps, 
reflect that Russian newsreels seldom have a sound¬ 
track, and on the rare occasions that they do, the 
language is not English. The Daily Worker man 
complained that the American programme was 
“weighted down with dangerous over-simplifica¬ 
tions," but liked “the demonstrations of the un¬ 
employed, and women carrying banners: 'IVe 
refute to starve in the midst of plenty,’ reflected 
something of the bitter class struggle of those days.” 
Had I forgotten, he asked, “the Soviet Union’s 
request (rejected) to the Allies for the opening of 
a Second Front, which would have ended the war 
much earlier?” (One of the few sequences in the 
Russian programme which appealed to him was 
Harry Pollirt demanding the opening of a second 
front at a Trafalgar Square meeting.) The picture 
of America in latter years “under the ‘nocturnal 
nannic’ Eisenhower, and now Kennedy” was “in¬ 
complete.” There was “no mention, for instance, 
of the U-2 spying affair.” Actually, there was a 
mention. 

I N GENERAL, the American programme was 
received more quiescently than the Russian one. 
There were few protests about rough-handling of 
Roosevelt (as it happens, one of my least favourite 
characters), but no champions came forward with 
anything like the zest of a correspondent in Herts: 
“What a curious mish-mash the Russian half of 
The Titans wasl Magnificent pictures battling 
against a commentary that took a Hcrc-Be-Dragons 
view of History. Stalin may have been the brute 
you say he was, but there’s a lot on the credit side. 
Omitting Soviet achievements can only be 
attributed to ignorance, malice, or hysteria. I don’t 
know which applies in your case. Perhaps it’s just 


a ‘diseased attitude of mind.’ ” Or of A. Houghton, 
who wrote to the editor of the Bolton Evening 
News: “ 1 , along with many others with whom I 
have di.scussed it, consider the programme, The 
Titans, in us selectivity, its complete untruth, its 
.sly half-truths and its distortions to be more in 
keeping with the ‘Voice of America’ than with 
B.B C. T.V.... Your reviewer J. M. H. commented 
on the {leasants who ‘were the starving victims of 
collectivisation.’ Surely they were the starving 
victims of opposition to collectivisation. They ate 
cattle which should have produced calves or milk. 
They ate corn which should have produced next 
year’s cr 5 p.” This, again, is a view of collectivisa¬ 
tion which would not meet with the approval of 
Mr. Khrushchev, who has frequently abjured the 
methods whereby Stalin enforced it. 

The fact is that America has few champions, 
and those muted, whereas the Soviet Union still 
has a zealous band, who often, however, in singing 
its praises, use a hymnal which the authorities nave 
withdrawn from circulation. Pro-American senti¬ 
ments are considered to be mercenary, if not shame¬ 
ful, and pro-Soviet ones disinterested and virtuous. 
Anti-Arncricanism itself • fosters a pro-Sovict atti¬ 
tude. The English have always had a perverse love 
for anyone who seeks to encompass their destruc¬ 
tion. They despised the Germans of the Weimar 
Republic and respected the Nazis. Any Anglophil 
Indians or Africans were considered contemptible, 
whereas a Nehru, a Kenyatta, or a Nkrumah 
deserves respect and admiration. This often baffles 
American.s, who still childishly suppose that pro¬ 
viding military and economic aid is a way to make 
friends and influence people. Likcwi.se Sir Roy 
Wclensky, a Lithuanian Jew and former engine- 
driver, who is unaware of the nuances of the Eng¬ 
lish temperament whereby trying to defend what 
he suppo.ses to be their interests can only earn 
their hatred and contempt. A man I liked in the 
Press Department of the Soviet Foreign Offiec 
(subsequently, of course, shot) once remarked to 
me that the Soviet Union owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to people like the Webbs. 1 asked him 
why, thinking he would mention their services to 
the cause of Socialism, or one or other of their 
works translated by Lenin. Because, he said, they’d 
convinced the Soviet authorities that whatever 
harsh measures they might take, and however 
drastically they might alter their Line, they could 
count on the continuing support and admiration 
of enlightened opinion in England. It is surprising 
how true this remains to-day. The Communist 
Party as such may have lost much of its more 
reputable intellectual .support, but Soviet addiction 
continues to flourish at all social levels. American 
addiction, on the other hand, in so far as it exists 
at all, is furtive and lurks in the shadows. Eaters 
of hot-dogs and wearers of padded-jackets usually 
salve their consciences by railing against American 
ways and products. As do recipients of trans- 
Atlantic cultural munificence. Americanophils are 
always hearing the cock crow thrice. 

The New Statesman’s reaction to The Titans 
was more pained than the Worker's, in the same 
sort of way that it is more painful to contract 
venereal disease from a romantic, than from a 
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purely cvacuatory, attachment. Its television critic, 
Clancy Sigal, compared the Russian programme 
unfavourably with a 20-minute B.B C. Schools T.V. 
one, "Looking at the U.S A.” It might, perhaps, 
have been more journalistically appropriate to 
compare this programme with mine on America, 
but Sigal preferred the other comparison; indeed, 
made no rclerenLC to the American programme at 
all. The Russian programme, he wrote, "glided 
off the top of history with some cri.sp, clubman’s 
narration and some freshly discovered film.” He 
criticised the B B C. planners for attempting “to 
describe the birth and growth ot the U.S.S.R.” in 
a single hour, and, though he was kind enough to 
go on to observe that “it was good” to have me 
at the B B C. again, he con.sidcred that “it required 
a larger heart, and a more sophisticated political 
head,” than 1 was "prepared to display, to do the 
impossible in 60 minutes ” “There filtered 
through,” he coniinued, “an abiding sense of 
affront that the Revolution should have happened. 

I iitle or no mention was made ot the needs and 
hunger of the Russian people, the personal variety 
of the early Red leaders, the crisis of the World 
order. The basic film image was of bloody world¬ 
wide riots irrationally sjiarkcd by primaival erup¬ 
tions from inside Russia.. .. The mistake of this 
cflicient, superficial documentary was to assume 
that what happened was planned.” 

'rhere would seem to me, sfieaking as a club¬ 
man, a certain illogicality in complaining, in the 
same breath, of a basic film image of “bloody 
World-Wide riots irrationally sparked” and of a 
fallacious assumption that “what happened was 
planned.” Sigal finished up by quoting with dis¬ 
taste a commentary on the programme by Peter 
v'iimplc of the Dntly Telegraph to the effect that 
not one of the fates of the Communist leaders had 
"a trace of nobility, idealism, sympathy, or even 
common humanity.” Oddly enough, quite a num¬ 
ber of critics (for c-xamplc, Maurice Wiggin of the 
Sunday Times) formed a similar impression. It 
was not mine. Trotsky and Lenin seemed to me, 
in appearance, to stand up well to, say, Lloyd 
George and President Harding. Stalin, it is true, 
was no Sir Galahad, es|^)ecially in old age; but 
then I normally expect those in authority to look 
like yahtKis or buffoons, and am seldom disappointed. 

I N TRYING to draw attention to some of the 
ideological implications in the diverse reactions 
to these progr.tmmc.s, I have left out of account 
the many press notices and letters which were 
merely kind and appreciative. Even in their case, 
however, the mark of Cain was usually apparent. 
They tended to like the Russian programme 
although it was harsh on the Soviet regime, or the 
American one because it was properly critical. And, 
of course, occasionally t>ice versa. To me one of 
the most congenial notices was Robert Kemp’s in 
the Glasgow Herald, not so much because it was 
flatteringly appreciative as because it conveyed a 
grasp of precisely what I had been trying to say: 

Where the U.S.S R. allowed him to expound 
his views on the rise of an intriguing and 


tyrannous oligarchy, the U.S.A. gave him an 
opportunity to review the horribly empty words, 
shallow vote-catching judgments, ana ‘‘knavish 
tricks” of democratic politicians, with no 
ironical score missed, but at the same time 
respect for both Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. By the time he reached his climax 
in the “tragic occasion” of Yalta when “Stalin 
looked after the power, leaving Roosevelt and 
Churchill to look after the principles—ates, they 
had none,” his narrative had acquired a majestic 
but doom-ridden flow. As he speculated on the 
lost moment when the U.S.A. might have 
drawn the frontiers, but left it to Stalin, most 
viewers must have asked themselves if mankind 
is fated to be for ever ground between the 
tyrants and the men of goodwill, who seem so 
prone to lose the place at the final hour. 

I cannot forbear quoting the television critic of 
the Derbyshire Advertiser on the Russian pro¬ 
gramme. My commentary, he wrote, “was grossly 
inadequate, not only for what it did say, but for 
its mis-statements.” This critic was particularly 
incensed by my remark that Stalin was no theo¬ 
retician. After hearing it, he decided that the 
only cure for my condition w.is to lock me up 
“for a week with Problems of Leninism and 
Marxism and the National Question” ! “St.tlin was, 
of course,” he adds, “an outstanding Marxist 
theoretician.” This may be the view in Derbyshire 
and in Albania, but emphatically not m the 
USSR. 

The letter which touched me most because it 
was so patently sincere and truthful came from 
Burnley, and ran as follows: 

I viewed in to The Titans documentary, nar¬ 
rated by you, on the rise of Soviet [xiwer in 
Russia. As a young Communist (18 years) I have 
comments on it. In the beginning Russia was one 
of the only Communist countries, and naturally 
it was a struggle with the capitalist countries. 
They had to watch out for spies and aggressors 
as they were absolutely surrounded by the im¬ 
perialists, who were trying to smash tne regime 
up and prove it wrong. As for your definition 
of Stalin, that he was a monster, well, he may 
have been illiterate, but he kept the Red Flag 
flying. I am not going to say he was out for the 
workers, but I shall not denounce him. If I did 
that I would not belong to the Communist 
Party. Well, to be quite candid. I’m really not 
experienced enough to say. But I know other 
things. It gives me great joy to think there is a 
Communist State, and I would feel too per cent 
free if I could reap my own harvest, of course 
meaning be master of my own destiny. I listen in 
to the English Radio Moscow, and it’s just 
wonderful, the world the Russians are building. 
No capitalists to rob the workers oh; their rights, 
and they want no war. The wall they have built 
is justified. It's the West that are responsible for 
this division—the oppressors, Macmillan & Co. 
If all working folk were united there would be 
no need (or a wall. I was only discussing you 
with another Communist (who has been in the 
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Party fifteen years) to-night. The general opinion 
of you is that you are all out for yourself and 
your own promotion, although I believe that 
you were once in the Gimmunist Party. Any¬ 
way, there’s one point of view I’m sure you will 
share with me,' as I think you are rather anti¬ 
communist. No War Over Berlin. Ban the 
Bomb. I do hope you will find time to answer 
me as your (no sarcasm) reply will be welcomed. 
As I said before, I’m not experienced enough 
in politics, and 1 do respect my cultural 
elders.... 

This is the answer I sent: 

I was very touched by your letter. Please 
believe me when 1 say that my intention was to 
bring out, not suppress, the precariousness and 
danger of the Soviet Union’s position in the early 
days of the Revolution. Nor did I intend to 
portray Stalin, as a monster. In fact, I still con¬ 
sider him ro have been, in many respects, the 
most remarkable figure of our time. What I 
tried to show, and what seems to me to be true, 
is that Stalin succumbed to the lure of power, 
and that he turneil Russia back from the revolu¬ 
tionary course laid down by Lenin into the tradi¬ 
tional Pan-slavism of Russian irnpenali.sm. This 
made it necessary for him to malign and kill 
most of those who ,'.ad been Lenin’s associates in 
making the Revolution It would be an over¬ 
simplification, but not wiihout some truth, to 
say that he was to the Russian Revolution what 
Buonaparte was to the French Revolution. Now 
he has liccn condemned by his successors, in my 
opinion excessively. History will, in time, redress 
the balance. 

As for my own personal position, it is true 
that, as a young man working on the Manchester 
Guardian, I drew near to the Communist posi¬ 
tion, without, as it happens, ever being a Party 
mcmlier I thought then, and still think, that 
our way of life is foundering. Dry rot has got 
into the structure, and will bring it down. The 
Soviet Union .seemed to represent an alternative, 
and I went there as a journalist for the inside of 
a year in 19^2-33. This experience convinced me 
that I could never, under any circumstances. 
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accept an imposed orthodoxy, or persuade myself, 
or try to persuade others, that intolerance, ter¬ 
rorism, and the monotonous adulation of a party, 
its ideology and its leadership, were essential to 
social salvation. I realised that, for me at any 
rate, freedom was a condition of life—freedom 
to think what 1 like, say what I like, read what 
I like, make what jokes 1 like, and form such 
judgments as my own poor wits, freely exercised, 
may provide. This is how I have tried to live, 
and how I propose to go on trying to live to the 
end, even though the power maniacs who con¬ 
duct t(jc world’s affairs should succeed in making 
that end sudden and catastrophic. If such an 
attitude is being out for my.self and my own 
promotion, then what your comrades said about 
me is true. As for war over Berlin and the Bomb, 
like every sane human being who considers, as 
I do, that the experience of living on this earth 
is, with all its pain and disappointment, infinitely 
worth while, of course I want no war over 
Berlin, and .shudder when nuclear weapons are 
tested and accumulated, because I know that 
this means they may sometime be used. On the 
other hand, 1 am as doubtful aliout the efficacy 
of following the unilatcr.ilists and their as.sociatcs 
as I was, before the 1959-45 War, about follow¬ 
ing Bertrand Russell, who in those days advocated 
receiving the Nazis like tourists, and loading 
them with kindness, if they chanced to invade 
us. I detest walls as such, whether of prisons or 
societies—whatever impedes the free choice of 
individuals to live where they will and how they 
will. Doctrines of exclusivity, like Apartheid, or 
our class system, or the Indian caste system, arc 
all, to me, abhorrent. So arc the frontiers of 
Communist countries, with their barbed wire, 
and watch-towers, and prowling sentries. It was 
nice of you to want my views, but, please, in 
heeding them, or otherwise, take no account of 
my being, as you kindly, but fallaciously, put it, 
your “cultural elder.” I have litile regard for 
mine; for the Herliert Reads, T S Lliots, Arnold 
Toynbees, and other pundits and mandarins, and 
should hate to be included in their company.... 

Malcolm Mttggeridge 



FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


Was Stalin Really Necessary? 

S TALIN HAS SUFFERED a dramatic post¬ 
mortem demotion, and a monument to his 
victims IS to be erected in Moscow. The present 
Soviet le.idership is thus disassociating it.sclf 
publicly from many of the highly disagreeable 
features of Stalin’s rule, while claiming for the 
Party and the Soviet system the credit for making 
Russia a great economic and military power. Is this 
a logically consistent standpoint? How far was 
Stalin, or Stalinism, an integral, unavoidable, 
“necessary" part of the achievements of the period? 
How much of the evil associated with the Stalin 
system is attributable to the peculiar ch.iracter of 
the late dictator, and how much was the conse¬ 
quence of the policies adopted by the large majority 
of the Bolshevik party, or of the effort of a small 
and dedicated minority to impose very rapid in¬ 
dustrialisation on a peasant country? 

To ask these questions is of interc.st from several 
standpoints Firstly, in trying to answer them we 
might be able to see a little more clearly the mean¬ 
ing of such misused terms as “determinism," 
causality, or the role of personality in history, and 
so continue to explore some of the problems which 
E. H. Carr presented in .so stimulating a way in 
his Trevelyan lectures. Secondly, an examination 
of the circumstances which brought Stalin to 
power and led to—or provided an opportunity for 
—crimes on a massive scale is surely of very prac¬ 
tical interest, since it might help in understanding 
how to avoid a rejietition of these circum.stanccs, 
particularly in those under-developed countries 
which arc being tempted by their very real diffi¬ 
culties to take the totalitarian road. 


To SOME PEOPLE, tlic word “necessary" smacks of 
“historicism," of a belief in inevitability, or sug¬ 
gests that the author wishes to find some historic 
justification, a whitewash to be applied to Stalin 
and his system This is far from being my inten¬ 
tion. "Necessity" is used here with no moral 
Strings attached. If I say that to travel to Oxford 
it is necessary to go to Paddington station, this 
implies no approval, moral or otherwise, of the ser¬ 
vice provided by the Western Region of British 
Railways, still less of the project of making the 
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journey to Oxford. It is simply that if I wish to do 
A, it involves doing B. 

It is true that there may be alternatives. One 
might, for instance, do not B but C, or D. Thus 
I could go to Oxford by car, or by bus. However, 
it could be that these physically possible methods 
arc not in fact open to me; I may not own a car, 
and shortage of time precludes taking the bus. 
Thus a judgment on the "necessity" or otherwise 
of an action in pursuit of a gii'tn purpose requires 
some consideration of what could have been done 
instead. 

The range of choice is not, in practice, limitcc 
only by what is physically possible. There are also 
actions which arc excluded by religious or ideo¬ 
logical principle. For example, it is not in fact open 
to a rabbi to cat a ham sandwich or an orthodox 
Hindu to cat cow-meat. Thus if an "alternative" 
happens to involve such acts, it is not for them 
an alternative at all. This is because, were they to 
act otherwise, they would cease to be what they 
in fact arc. A rabbi does not eat pork; were he 
to do so, he would not be a rabbi. The fact that 
he is a rabbi would also affect his outlook, his 
“freedom” to choose between alternative modes of 
conduct, where religious law is less strict; for in¬ 
stance, there is nothing in the Talmud or in 
Deuteronomy about smoking on the Sabbath, but 
rabbis would tend to be the kind of people who, 
faced with this “new” problem, would give the 
answer “no ” 

Thus, to come nearer our subject, there may 
have been a number of solutions to the problems 
posed by Russia of the ’twenties which the Com¬ 
munists could not have chosen because they were 
Communists, and in considering the practical 
alternatives before them we have to bear this in 
mind. In doing .so, we .are by no means driven 
to any generalisations about the “inevitability” of 
the Russian revolution or of the Bolshevik seizure 
of power, and a fortiori we need not assume that 
non-Bolsheviks could not have found some other 
ways of coping with the problems of the period. 
(Indeed, though the problems would still have 
been acute, they might in important respects have 
been different.) Before his assassination in iqii, 
the last intelligent Tsarist prime minister, Stolypin, 
expressed the belief that his land reform measures 
would create in about twenty years a prosperous 
peasantry which would provide a stable founda¬ 
tion for society and the throne. No one will know 
if he would have been right, if he had not been 
murdered, if the Tsar had been wise, if Rasputin 
had not existed, if the war had not broken out.... 
But of what use is it to indulge in such specula¬ 
tions? A 19th-century Russian blank-verse play pro¬ 
vides, if somewhat inaccurately, a relevant 
comment: 

If, if, if grandma had a beard, 

She would be grandpa _ 

In assessing the choices open to the Bolsheviks in, 
say, 1926, the events before that date must be 
taken as given. The real question, surely, is to 
consider the practical alternatives which Stalin 
and his colleagues had before them. 
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In doing so, we should certainly not assume that 
what happened was inevitable. “Necessity” and 
“bcvitable” are quite distinct concepts, though 
some critics seem to confuse them. Two simple and 
probably uncontrovcrsial propositions will illustrate 
this: it was necessary for i8th<cntury Poland to 
make drastic ch'anges in its constitution if she 
were to survive as an independent state; and for 
China around 1890 a strong, modernising govern¬ 
ment was urgently necessary if many disasters 
were to be avoided. Yet the “necessary” steps were 
not taken and the disasters occurred. Unless we 
believe that whatever was not avoided was for that 
reason unavoidable, we would wish to examine the 
actions which men took, their choices between 
available alternatives, and see whether viable 
alternatives in fact existed. 

At this point, many hi,storians—at times one 
feels E. H. Carr is among them—tend to brush 
aside impatiently any talk of what might have 
been; they arc concerned, they would claim, with 
chronicling and explaining what was. Curiously, 
this line is often taken both by those who believe 
in strict historical determinism, i.e., that what 
happened had to happen, and by those who con¬ 
sider history to be merely a chronological series 
of events, i.e., that by implication anything could 
have happened. Both these apparently opposite 
extremes agree in not examining the actual possi¬ 
bilities as they were seen by the statesmen of the 
period. Yet how can one speak meaningfully of 
the reasons for, or causes of, any political act 
unless one implicitly or explicitly considers what 
could have been done instead? In other words, we 
must be concerned with freedom of choice, or its 
converse, necessity, whether we like it or not, unless 
we hold either that freedom of choice is infinite 
or that it is non-existent. 

There are several more things to be said on the 
subject of “necessity.” One of these concerns what 
might be called consequences of consequences, or 
indirect effects. For example, it is difficult to 
marry a wife without simultaneously acquiring a 
mother-in-law. Or, moving nearer to our subject, 
a sergeant is an unavoidable clement in an army, 
and the needs of discipline involve giving him 
powers over his men which he is likely to abuse. 
Bullying N.C.O.’s are likely to be found if an 
army exists, and so, given the necessity for an 
army, they become an inevitable consequence of 
its existence, just as the mother-in-law is an un¬ 
avoidable appendage of a “necessary” wife. Thus, 
getting still nearer to the point, a situation which 
requires many bureaucrats, or which gives excep¬ 
tional power to many policemen, may bring into 
action certain forces, certain behavioural tendencies, 
which are typical of bureaucrats or policemen and 


'"The Results of the United Plenum of the 
Central and Control Commissions of the Party” 

('927)- 

•Speech on ‘The Results of the 14th Party Con¬ 
gress" (5th January, 1926). 

•Speech to the XXIII special conference of the 
Leningrad provincial party organisation (1926). 


which, though not needed or desired as such, 
cannot in the circumstances be avoided. 

The saying that “you cannot make omelettes 
without breaking eggs” (or its Russian equivalent: 
“if you chop trees, the chips fly") has been used 
so often as an excuse for excesses and crimes, that 
we sometimes forget that you really cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs.... 

N ow ON TO Stalin, or rather to Stalinism, 
since the idea of “necessity” docs not of 
course mean that the leader had to be a Georgian 
with a long moustache, but ratlicr a tough dictator 
ruling a totalitarian state of the Stalinist type. 
What were the practical alternatives before the 
Bolsheviks in the late ’twenties, which contributed 
to the creation of the Stalinist regime, or, if one 
prefers a different formulation, gave the oppor¬ 
tunity to ambitious men to achieve so high a degree 
of absolutism? 

The key problem before the Bolsheviks con¬ 
cerned the linked questions of industrialisation and 
politic.al power. They felt they had to industrialise 
for several reasons, some of which they shared 
with non-Bolshevik pretjeccssors. Thus the Tsarist 
minister, Count Witte, as well as Stalin, believed 
that to achieve national strength and maintain 
independence, Russia needed a modern industry, 
especially heavy industry. The national-defence 
argument, re-labelled “defence of the revolution,” 
was greatly strengthened by the belief that the 
Russian revolution was in constant danger from 
a hostile capitali.st environment, militarily and tech¬ 
nically far stronger than the U.S.S.R.. Then there 
was the belief that the building of socialism or com¬ 
munism involved industrialisation, and, more 
immediately, that a “proletarian dictatorship” was 
insecure so long as it ruled in an overwhelmingly 
petty-bourgeois, peasant, environment. There had 
to be a large increase in the number and impor¬ 
tance of the proletariat, while the rise of a rich 
“kulak” class in the villages was regarded as a 
dangerous (or potentially dangerous) resurgence 
of capitalism. It was clear, by 1927, that it was 
useless to wait for “world revolution” to solve 
these problems. These profxisitions were common 
to the protagonists of the various platforms of the 
middle ‘twenties. Thus even the “moderate” 
Bukharin wrote: “If there were a fall in the rela¬ 
tive weight of the working class in its political 
and its social and class power,... this would sub¬ 
vert the basis of the proletarian dictatorship, the 
basis of our government.”' He too spoke in prin¬ 
ciple of the “struggle against the kulak, against 
the capitalist road,” and warned of the “kulak 
danger.”^ He too, even in the context of an attack 
on Zinoviev and the “left" opposition, argued the 
need for “changing the production relations of 
our country."’ 

Until about 1927, a rapid rise in industrial pro¬ 
duction resulted from (or, “was a result of*) the 
reactivation of pre-revolutionary productive capa¬ 
city, which fell into disuse and disrepair in the 
civil war period. However, it now became urgent 
to find material and financial means to expand the 
industrial base. This at once brought the peasant 
problem to the fore. The revolution had distributed 
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land to 25 million families, most of whom were 
able or willing to provide only small marketable 
surpluses. Supplies of food to the towns and for 
export fell, peasant consumption rose. Yet the off- 
farm surplus must grow rapidly to sustain indus- 
triali.sation, especially where large-scale loans from 
abroad could scarcely be expected. As the “left” 
opposition vigorously pointed out, the peasant, the 
bulk of the population, had stjmchow to be made 
to contribute produce and money, to provide the 
hulk of “primitive Socialist accumulation." 

The ARCUMENlS AROUND THESE PROBLEMS WCtC in- 
cxtricably entangled in the pioittical factional 
struggles of the ’twenties.* The moderate wing, led 
by Bukharin, believed that it was possible to 
advance slowly towards industrialisation “at the 
pace of a tortoise,”* a pace severely limited by 
what the [icasant was willing to do voluntarily. 
This was sometimes described as "riding towards 
socialism on a peasant nag.” The logic of this 
policy demanded priority for developing con¬ 
sumers’ goods industries, to make more cloth to 
encourage the peasants to sell more food. At first, 
Stalin sided with the moderates. 

The ease against the Bukharin line was of 
several different kinds. Firstly, free trade with the 
peasants could only provide adequate surplu.ses if 
the better-off peasants (/.e., those known as t{ulal{s) 
were allowed to expand, since they were the most 
cfTicicnt producers and provided a large part of 
the marketable produce. Yet all the Bolshevik 
leaders (including, despite momentary aberrations, 
Bukharin himselO found this ideologically and 
politically unacceptable. A strong group of in¬ 
dependent, rich peasants was Stolypin’s dream as a 
basis for Tsardom. It was the liolshevik's night¬ 
mare, as totally inconsistent in the long run with 
their rule or with a socialist transformation of 
“petty-bourgeois” Russia. But this made the 
Bukharin approach of doubtful internal con¬ 
sistency. This was understood at the time by in¬ 
telligent non-party men. Thus the famous econo¬ 
mist Komir.iticv, later to perish in the purges, de¬ 
clared in 1927: “If you want a higher rate of accum¬ 
ulation ... then the stronger elements of the village 
must be allowed to exjiloit (the weaker),” in other 
words that the “kulaks” must expand their hold¬ 
ings and employ landless labourers.* The "fieasant 
nag” could not pul! the cart; or it, and the peasant, 
would pull in the wrong direction. 

A second reason concerned the pace of the tor¬ 
toise. The Bolsheviks were in a hurry. They saw 
themselves threatened by “imperialist interven- 

*See A. Erlich: The Sot>iet Industrialisation 
Debate (Harvard, i960) for a most valuable account 
of the interaction between the debates and the 
economic realities of the period. The account given 
here is necessarily oversimplified. 

* Paper read at a plenum of the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Moscow, 1927. 

* Bukharin’s words, speech of 5th January, 1926. 

bolshet/istna (Twilight of Bolshevism) 
(Riga, 1928). 

*N. Valentinov, in Sotsialistiches^ii VestnH( 
(New York), April, 1961. (Emphasis mine.) 


tionists.” Even though some war scarces were 
manufactured for factional reasons, the Party as 
a whole believed that war against them would 
come before very long. This argued not merely 
for speed, but also for priority to heavy and not 
light industry, since it provided a basis for an 
arms indusuy. Still another reason was a less 
tangible but still very real one: the necessity of 
maintaining political ilan, of not appearing to 
accept for an indefinite period a ^licy of gradual¬ 
ism based on the peasant, wnich would have 
demoralised the Party and so gravely weakened 
the regime. It was widely felt, in and out of 
Russia, that by 1927 the ripmc had reached a 
cul-de-sac. 1 have in front of me a contemporary 
Menshevik pamphlet published abroad, by P. A. 
Carvi,‘ which describes its dilemma quite clearly, 
and indeed the political and economic problem 
was extremely pressing: to justify its existence, to 
justify the Party dictatorship in the name of the 
proletariat, a rapid move forward was urgent; but 
such a move forward would hardly be consistent 
with the “alliance with the peasants” which was 
the foundation of the policy of the moderates in 
the ’twenties. Stalin at this point swung over 
towards the left, and his policy of all-out indus¬ 
trialisation and co!leciivis.nion was a means of 
breaking out of the cid-de-suc, of friobilismg the 
Party to smash peasant resistance, to make possible 
the acquisition of farm surpluses without having 
to pay the price which any free pca.sants or free 
peasant associations would h.ave demanded. He 
may well have felt he had little choice It is worth 
quoting from the reminiscences of another Men¬ 
shevik, who in the late ’twenties was working in 
the Soviet planning organs: “The financial base of 
the first five-year plan, until Stalin found it in 
levying tribute on the peasants, in primitive 
accumulation by the methods of ramerlane, 
was extremely precarious.... (It seemed likely that) 
everything would go to the devil ... No wonder 
that no one, literally no one, of the well-informed 
economists, believed or could believe in the fulfil¬ 
ment (of the plan).”* 


I T DOES NOT MATTER in the present context 
whether Stalin made this shift through personal 
conviction of its necessity, or because this seemed 
to him to be a clever power-manreuvre. The clever¬ 
ness in any case largely consisted in knowing that 
he would thus strengthen his position by becoming 
the spokesman of the view which was widely 
popular among Party activists. The “leftists," 
destroyed organisationally by Stalin in earlier years, 
had a considerable following. Stalin’s left-turn 
brought many of them to his support—though this 
did not save them from being shot in due course 
on Stalin’s orders It is probably the case that he 
had at this time genuine majority support within 
the Party for his policy, though many had reserva¬ 
tions about certain excesses, of which more will 
be said. But if this be so, the policy as .such cannot 
be attributed to Stalin personally, and therefore 
the consequences which flowed from its adoption 
must be a matter of more than personal 
responsibility. 
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Let us examine some of these consequences. 
Collectivisation could not be voluntary. Rapid in¬ 
dustrialisation, especially with priority for heavy 
industry, meant a reduction in living standards, 
despite contrary promises in the first five-year 
plans. This meant a sharp increase in the degree 
of coercion, in the powers of the police, in the 
unppularity of the regime. The aims of the bulk 
of the people were bound to be in conflict with 
the aims of the Party. It should be added that 
this conflict is probably bound to arise in some 
form wherever the state is responsible for financing 
rapid industrialisation; the sacrifices are then im¬ 
posed by political authority, and the masses of 
“small” people do not and cannot provide volun¬ 
tarily the necessary savings, since in the nature of 
things their present abstinence cannot be linked 
with a future return which they as individuals 
can identify. However, this possibly unavoidable 
unpopularity was greatly increased in the U.S S R. 
by the sheer pace of the advance and by the attack 
on peasant prtiperty, and, as we shall see, both 
the.se factors reacted adversely on production of 
consumers’ goods and so led to still furihcr hard¬ 
ships and even greater unjmpularity. The strains 
and priorities involved in a rapid move forward 
required a high degree of economic centr.ilis.nion, 
to prevent resources from being diverted to satisfy 
needs which were urgent but of a non-priority 
character. In this situation, the Parry was the one 
body capable of carrying out enormous changes 
and re.si.sting social and economic pressures in a 
hostile environment; this was bound to aflect its 
structure. For a number of years it had already 
been in process of transformation from a political 
into a power machine The problems involved 
in the "revolution from above” intensified the 
process of turning it into an obedient instrument 
for changing, suppressing, controlling. 


This, in turn, riquirf» hierarchical subordina¬ 
tion, in suppression of discussion; therefore there 
had to be an unquestioned commander-in chief. 
Below him, toughness in c.xecuting unpopular 
orders became the highest qualification for Party 
office. The emergence of Stalin, and of Stalin-type 
bullying officials of the sergeant-major species, was 
accompanied by the decline in the importance of 
the cosmopolitan journalist-intellectual type of 
party leader who had played so prominent a role 
earlier. 

The rise of Stalin to supreme authority was 
surely connected with the belief among many Party 
members that he was the kind of man who could 
cope with this kind of situation. Of course, it could 
well he that Stalin tended to adopt policies which 
caused him and his type to be regarded as in¬ 
dispensable, and he promoted men to office in the 
Party because they were loyal to him. Personal 
ambition, a desire for power, were important 
factors in shaping events. But this is so obvious, 
so clearly visible on the surface, that the under¬ 
lying problems, policy choices and logical conse¬ 
quences of policies need to be stressed. 

Let us recapitulate: the Communists needed 
dictatorial power if they were to continue to rule; 


if they were to take effective steps towards indus¬ 
trialisation these steps were bound to give rise to 
problems which would require further tightening 
of political and economic control. While we cannot 
say, without much further research, whether a 
Bukharinite or other moderate policy was im¬ 
possible, once the decision to move fast was taken 
this had very radical consequences; the need for a 
tough, coercive government correspondingly in: 
creased. Given the nature of the Party ajfiparatus, 
the mental and political development of the 
Russian masses, the logic of police rule, these 
policies were bound to lead to a conflict with the 
peasantry and to cxccs.scs of various kinds. Thus, 
given the premises, certain elements of what may 
be called Stalinism followed, were objective 
“necessities.” In this sense, and to this extent, 
Stalin was, so to s[x:ak, operating within the logical 
consequences of Leninism. 

It is an essential part of Lenin’s views that the 
Party was to seize [xiwcr and use it to change 
Russian society; this is what distinguished him 
from the Mensheviks who believed that conditions 
fur socialism should ripen within society. Lenin 
also suppressed opjKisiiion panics and required 
stern discipline from his own followers. (It is 
impossible to ban free speech outside the Party 
without purging the Party of those who express 
“wrong” views within it.) Indeed Lenin promoted 
Stalin because he knew he was tough, would 
“prepare peppery dishes,” though he had last- 
minute regrets about it. While it would be going 
too far to describe Stalin as a true Leninist, if 
only because Lenin was neither personally brutal 
nor an oriental despot, Stalin undoubtedly earned 
through some of the logical consequences of 
Lenin’s policies and ideas. "T his remains true even 
though Lenin thought that the peasant problem 
could be .solved by voluntary inspiration, and would 
probably have recoiled at the conditions of forced 
collectivisation. 

Is it necc.ssary to stress that this docs not make 
these actions right, or good? Yes, it is, because so 
many critics assume th.it to explain is to justify. So 
it must be said several times that no moral con¬ 
clusions follow, that even the most vicious acts 
by politicians and others generally have causes 
which must be analysed. We are here only con¬ 
cerned to disentangle the special contribution of 
Stalin, the extent to which Stalinism was, so to 
speak, situation-determined. This is relevant, 
indeed, to one’s picture of Stalin’s personal 
responsibility, but in no way ab.soivcs him of such 
responsibility. If in order to do A it proves neces¬ 
sary to do B, we can, after all, rcfu.se to do B, 
abandon or modify the aim of attaining A, or 
resign, or, in extreme circumstances—like Stalin’s 
old comrade Ordzhonikidze—commit suicide. 


B ut Stalin’s personal responsibility goes far 
beyond his being the voice and leader of a 
party majority in a given historical situation. For 
one cannot possibly argue that all the immense 
evils of the Stalin era flowed inescapably from the 
policy decisions of 1928-29. In assessing Stalin’s 
personal role in bringing these evils alMut, it is 
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useful to approach the facts from two angles. 
There was, first, the category of evils which sprang 
from policy choices which Stalin made and which 
he need not have made; in other words we arc 
here concerned with consequences (perhaps neces¬ 
sary) of unnecassary decisions. The other category 
consists of evil actions which can reasonably be 
attributed to Stalin and which are his direct 
responsibility. 

Of course, these categories shade into one 
another, as do murder and manslaughter. In the 
first case, the evils were in a sense situation- 
determined, but Stalin had a large hand in deter¬ 
mining the situation. In the second, hi* guilt is 
as cle.ir as a politician’s guilt can be. 

The most obvious examples of the first category 
arc: the brutality of collectivisation and the madly 
excessive pace of industrial development. In each 
case, we arc dealing with "excessive excesses," 
since we have already noted that collectivisation 
without coercion was impossible, and rapid indus¬ 
trialisation was bound to cause stresses and strains. 


Take coi.t.ECTivtsATioN first. Some over-zealous 
officials were presumably bound to overdo things, 
especially since the typical Party man was a towns¬ 
man with no understanding or sympathy for 
peasants and their problems Rut these officials 
received orders to impose rapid collectivisation, to 
deiwrt ^ulal^s, to seize all livestock, and Stalin 
was surely the source of these orders. The deporta¬ 
tion of the f^islal^s (which in reality meant anyone 
who voiced opposition to collectivisation) removed 
at one blow the most efficient farmers. There had 
been no serious preparation of the measures, no 
clear orders about how a collective farm should be 
run. Chinese experience, at least before the com¬ 
munes, suggests that milder ways of proceeding 
arc possible. In any event, the attempt to collec¬ 
tivise all private livestock ended in disaster and a 
retreat. It is worth reproducing the figures from 
the official handbook of agricultural statistics: 

Livestock Population (Million of Head) 



1928 

1934 

Horses 

32-1 

15-4 

Cattle 

601 

33-5 

Pigs 

•22-0 

11-5 

Sheep 

97-3 

32-9 


Yet already by 1934 private livc.stock holdings 
were again permitted, and in 1938 over three- 
quarters of all cows, over two-thirds of all pigs, 
nearly two-thirds of all sheep, were in private 
hands. This is evidence of a disastrous error. 

Its consequences were profound. Peasant hostility 
and bitterness were greatly intensified. For many 
years there were in fact no net investments in agri¬ 
culture, since the new tractors merely went to 
replace some of the slaughtered horses. Acute food 
shortage made itself felt—though the state’s con- 


•N. Jasny, in his Soviet Industrialisation, 
I9^S~^2 (Chicago, 1961), has much to say about 
the chaotic planning of the early 'thirties. 
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trol over produce ensured that most of those who 
died in the resulting famine were peasants and 
not townsmen. But once all this happened, the 
case for coercion was greatly strengthened, the 
need for fwlicc measures became more urgent than 
ever, the power of the censorship was increased, 
freedom of speech had still further to be curtailed, 
as part of the necessities of remaining in power and 
continuing the industrial revolution in an environ¬ 
ment grown more hostile as | result of such 
policies. So Stalin’s policy decisions led to events 
which contributed greatly to the further growth 
of totalitarianism and the police state. 


The same is true of the aliempt to do the impos¬ 
sible on the industrial front in the years of the 
first five-year plan. Much of the effort was simply 
wasted, as when food was taken from hungry 
peasants and exported to pay for machines which 
rusted in the open or were wrecked by untrained 
workmen. At the same time, the closing of many 
private workshops deprived the people of con¬ 
sumers’ goods which the .slate, intent on building 
steelworks and machine-shops, was quite unable 
to provide. Again, living standards suffered, the 
hatred of many citizens for the regime incrc 3 .sed, 
the N K V.D. had to be expanded and the logic 
of fKilicc rule followed. But Stalin had a big role 
in the iniual decisions to jump too far too fast.* 
(It is interesting to note that Mao, who should 
have learnt the lessons of history, repeated many 
of thc.se mistakes in China’s “great leap forward’’ 
of 1958-59, which suggests that there are certain 
errors which Communists repeatedly commit, 
possibly due to the suppression, in “anti-rightist” 
campaigns, of the voices of moderation and 
common sense.) 

One of the consequences of these acute hard¬ 
ships was isolation from foreign countries. 
Economists often speak of the “demonstration 
effect,” i.e., of the effect of the knowledge of 
higher living standards abroad on the citizens of 
poor and under-developed countries. This know¬ 
ledge may act as a spur to effort—^but it also 
generates resistance to sacrifice. Stalin and his 
regime systematically “shielded” Soviet citizens 
from knowledge of the outside world, by censor¬ 
ship, by cutting off personal contacts, by mis¬ 
information. The need to do so, in their eyes, was 
greatly increased by the extent of the drop in living 
standards in the early ’thirdes. 


B ut we must now come to Stalin’s more 
direct contribution to the bruulity and 
terrorism of the Stalin era. 

There was, firsdy, his needless cruelty which 
showed itself already in the methods used to im¬ 
pose collectivisation. The great purges were surely 
not “objectively necessary.” «To explain them one 
has to take into account Stalin’s thirst for supreme 
power, his intense pathological suspiciousness, i.e., 
matters pertaining to Stalin’s personal position and 
character. These led him to massacre the majority 
of the “Stalinist” central committee elected in 1934, 
who had supported or at the very least tolerated 
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Stalin's policies up to that date. The facts suggest 
that they believed that relaxation was possible and 
desirable; many of them seem to have died for the 
crime of saying so. Nor was there any “police 
logic” for the scale and drastic nature of the 
purges. Indeed, the police chiefs figured promin¬ 
ently among the victims. True, there was a kind of 
“snowballing” of arrests, which might have got 
out of control in 1938, but this was due largely to 
the effect of the terror on the police, who had to 
show zeal or go under. Nor can any “necessity” 
explain the post-war repressions, the death of 
Voznesensky, the socallcd “Leningrad affair," the 
shooting of the Jewish intellectuals, the “doctors’ 
plot.” Stalin played so prominently a personal role 
in establishing a reign of terror in the Party and 
the country that he must bear direct responsibility 
even where executions were the result of false in¬ 
formation supplied to him by his subordinates for 
reasons of their own. 

The atmosphere of terror had, of course, far- 
reaching consequences in every sphere of Soviet 
life. It became particularly grotesque and purpose¬ 
less in the last years of Stalin, when the social 
and economic developments, plus victory in war, 
provided the Soviet rfigime with a much firmer 
base among the people, so that a considerable part 
of the discontent was the result, rather than the 
cause, of repressive measures. Many obviously over¬ 
due reforms had to await his death. As did Tsar 
Nicholas I, a century earlier, Stalin was able to 
delay “necessary” changes. 


Many other examples can be given of the personal 
role of Stalin On the economic front, the miserable 
state of the peasants in 1953 was due largely to 
Stalin’s obstinate refu.sal to face the facts and listen 
to serious advice. He contributed greatly to waste¬ 
ful and grandiose schemes to “transform nature,” 
and to a wasteful and grandiose style of archi¬ 
tecture. In the military field, history will, I think, 
support Khrushchev’s accusation that Stalin’s in¬ 
ability to sec the signs of a German attack, his 
unwillingness to allow preparations, his massacre 
of the best Soviet officers, all made a personal con¬ 
tribution to the Russian disasters of Stalin 

personally insisted on his own deification, the re¬ 
writing of history, the creation of myths. Some 
myths were based on lies which he himself publicly 
uttered. For instance, in 1935 he announced: “We 
have had no poor for two or three years now”— 
and this when bread had reached the highest price, 
in relation to wages, that it had ever attained in 
^vict history. Or equally ridiculous was his claim, 
in 1947, that Moscow “had completely abolished 
slums.” In this personal way he made impossible 
all serious discussion either of living standards or 
the housing problem, just as his wildly false 
3s%rtion$ about “Bukharin and Trotsky, agents of 
Hitler and the Mikado,” made the writing of 
Soviet history impossible in Russia. One could 
argue that the myth about “voluntary collectivisa¬ 
tion” was an objectively necessary lie, in the sense 
of transcending Stalin’s personality; indeed, this 
He figures in the Party programme adopted by the 
aand Congress last November. But Stalin’s lies 
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went very much beyond this, and beyond the 
distortions and myths which can be ascribed to 
other politicians in other countries. 

Throughout Russia, officials at all levels modelled 
themselves on Stalin, and each succeeded in 
imposing more unnecessary misery on more sub¬ 
ordinates, stultifying initiative, penalising intelli¬ 
gence, discouraging originality. The price of all 
tills is still being paid. 

The urgent need to prepare for war has often 
been advanced as an excuse for Stalin's industrial 
“tempos” and for the terror. This can hardly be 
accepted.. Ill the worst years of social coercion and 
over-ambitious plans, />., 1929-33, Hitler was only 
just climbing to power, and Comintern policy 
showed that he was not then regarded as the main 
enemy. It is possible that Stalin was liquidating 
all potential opponents in the Purges of 1936-38 
as a precaution in case war broke out, though 
this seems doubtful for a variety of reasons. But it 
is quite false to use the result of the war as ex¬ 
post-factum justification of Stalinism. Perhaps, 
with less harsh policies, the greater degree of 
loyalty in 1941 woulil have offset a smaller indus¬ 
trial base? In any event’the Purges not only led 
to the slaughter of the best military officers but 
also halted the growth of heavy industry. 


T he attentive reader will have noticed 
that this analysis has some features in 
common with Khrushchev’s. Before 1934, Stalin 
had been carrying out policies which commanded 
the assent of a majority of the Party and which, 
like collectivisation, had been accepted as necessary 
and irreversible by the bulk of Party members, 
whatever their reservations about particular mis¬ 
takes and acts of brutality. However, after that 
date he took more and more personal, arbitrary 
measures, mas,sacred much of the Party, behaved 
like an oriental despit. It is true th.it he was also 
arbitrary before 1934, and that he took some wise 
decisions after that date; but there is a case for 
placing a qualitative change around then. 

But this is by no means the end of the matter. 
It is not only a question of making some obvious 
remarks concerning Khrushchev's own role during 
the terror. Of much mpre general significance is 
the fact that the events prior to 1934, including 
the building-up of Stalin into an all-powerful and 
infallible dictator (by men many of whom he after¬ 
wards massacred), cannot be disasstjciated with 
what followed; at the very least they provided 
Stalin with his opportunity. This is where the 
historian must avoid the twin and opposite pit- 
falls of regarding what happened as inevitable, and 
regarding it as a ch.iptcr of “personalised” acci¬ 
dents. At each stage there are choices to be made, 
though the range of possible choices is generally 
much narrower than people suppose. In 1928 any 
racticable Bolshevik programme would have been 
arsh and unpopular. It might not have been so 
harsh and unpopular but for choices which need 
not necessarily have been made. If before 1934, 
i.e., in the very period of maximum social coercion, 
Stalin truly represented the will of the Party, and 
Khrushchev argues that he did, some totalitarian 
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discovered manuscripts. The text is thoroughly 
annotated; a life of Stanley makes use of new 
biographical material; there is a critical introduction. 
In the Appendix are a commentary on the poems 
and a catalogue of sources of the translat’ons. 

2 plates JOS net 

D. N. CHESTER and NONA BOWRING 

Questions in Parliament 

‘... as indispensable to all serious students and 
libraries as the institution it describes is 
indispensable to our democracy. Its authors... have 
done an extraordinarily thorough job’ they outline 
the history of question-time, from the first recorded 
question . . . and they examine the thing as it 
happens now—readably and vividly, without the 
arid jargon that sometimes mars books based on 
massive research.’ tom oriberg, M.p.,ia Reynolds 
News 35f net 

A. G. LEHMANN 

Sainte-Beuve 

A PORTRAIT OF THE CRITIC 1804-1842 

‘... detailed, absorbing and wise ... gives an 
admirable impression of the Classical-Romantic 
struggle...’ PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON in 
the Sunday Telegraph Illustrated 63s net 


consequences logically follow. One of these, ai 
already suggested, is the semi-militarised party 
led by a Fuehrer, a dictator, because without an 
unquestioned leader the consequences of the 
policies adopted could not be faced. 

But, even if it is true that The triumph of a 
dictator may be explained by objective circum¬ 
stances which certainly existed in the Soviet situa¬ 
tion, the acts of a dictator onc^ he has “arrived” 
involve a considerable (though of course not 
infinite) degree of personal choice. Those who 
gave him the opportunity to act in an arbitrary 
and cruel way, who adopted policies which in¬ 
volved arbitrariness and coercion on a big scale, 
cannot ascribe subsequent events to the wickedness 
of one man or his immediate associates and claim 
that their hands arc clean, even indeed if they 
were shot themselves on Stalin’s orders, Tlic whole- 
hog Stalin, in other words, was not “necessary," 
but the possibility of a Stalin was a necessary 
consequence of the effort of a minority group to 
keep power and to carry out a vast stKial economic 
revolution in a very short time. And some elements 
of Stalinism were, in iliosc circumstances, scarcely 
avoidable. 

T he serious problem for us is to sec 
how far certain elements of Stalinism, in the 
sense of purposefully-applied social coercion, im¬ 
posed by a party in the name of an ideology, arc 
likely or liable to accompany rapid economic 
development even in non-Commiinist countries. 

For it is surely true that many of the problems 
tackled by Stalin .so brutally are present else¬ 
where, tliough events in the U.S.S R. were, of 
course, deeply affected by peculiar features of 
Russia and of Bolshevism. The West should indeed 
emphasise the high cost in human and material 
terms of a Stalin, and show that the rise of such 
a man to supreme power in the Soviet Union was, 
to use the familiar Sovict-Marxisi jargon phrase, 
“not accidental.” Indeed, some Western historians 
who normally write “personalist" and empiricist 
history will begin to sec the virtues of an approach 
they normally deride as “historicist"; they will 
analyse Soviet history to cst.iblish patterns, regu¬ 
larities, “ncces.sities” which lead to Stalin By con- 
tra.st, an embarrassed Khrushchev will be—is being 
—forced to give an un-Marxist emphasis to per¬ 
sonal and accidental factors. 

But, of course, we must not confine our search 
for “necessities” in history only to instances which 
happen to serve a propagandist purpose. This 
would be a typically Soviet approach to historio¬ 
graphy, only in reverse. It is particularly important 
to think very seriously about the inter-relationship 
of coercion and industrialisation, about the nature 
of the obstacles and vicious circles which drive men 
to think in totalitarian terms. Unless we realise 
how complex are the problatns which development 
brings, how irrelevant are many of our ideas to 
the practical possibilities open to statesmen in these 
countries, we may uncon.sciously drive them 
lowards the road which led to Stalin. They cannot 
be satisfied with “the pace of a tortoise.” 

Alec Nove 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Heming>vay & Macdonald 

Paul Val£ry observed that our greatest brilliances 
were allied to our greatest chances for error, and 
after reading Dwight Macdonald’s Ernest Heming¬ 
way in the January Encountkr, I could not think 
of a more fitting epigraph for part of the essay 
than M. Valery’s notion. The literary part is 
valuable. While not wholly new, and while 1 found 
myself disagreeing with some of it, his discussion 
of Hemingway’s particular gifts and dilemmas, his 
examination of the tjucstion of style, arc stimulating 
and profitable. 

Valery’s observation applies to that half of Mac¬ 
donald’s essay which is concerned with Hemingway 
the man. Macdonald has painted a brilliant por¬ 
trait, but it was not Hemingway who sat for it. 
The canvas is arresting, cogent, of one niece, but 
it is a dtng-an-stch\ its logic is fictivc, related to a 
myth or legend rather than to a complex man 
who worked very hard at writing. Unfamiliar with 
this aspect of his materiel, free of facts, conse¬ 
quently unanchored, Macdonald attaches himself to 
an increasingly popular concept of Hemingway— 
that of a good-time Charlie who knew he didn’t 
have it and so lived out a life of fraud and noisy 
desperation—and soars into error. 

T/uy gane him the prize, Macdonald writes in 
parody, and he went to Stocl(holm and the King 
of Sweden put the medal around his necl{ and they 
shoo\ hands. Mr. Hemingway meet Mr. Berna- 
dotte. Of course, Hemingway never left Havana 
for Stockholm and no medal was put around his 
neck Carclcs.sncss is not at the bottom of this 
mistake; the legend is, the concept is. Hemingway, 
publicity hound and cclebrity-scckcr and hail-fellow- 
well-met, should have gone to Stockholm and 
Faulkner should have stayed at home in Oxford, 
Mississippi. But it was Faulkner, not Hemingway, 
who rented white tic and tails and hail the medal 
put around his neck in Stockholm That sordid 
nuisance, reality, had got things bassackwards once 
again; so carelessness and concept abet each other 
to construct a faulty portrait. 

He dran\ a great deal now and wrote very little. 
This is an operative fact for Macdonald from 1950 
on through the end of Hemingway’s life. After 
the African plane crash early in 1954, Hemingway 
drank very little, and only wine at that. He worked 
three to four hours every morning, rarely missing 
a morning even after a late night. Many of the 
letters he wrote to me convey the statistics of his 
discipline. I quote a typical fragment, dated Feb. 
1955: “I am really working very hard. Did 4007 
words week before last, 4523 last week. 630 yes¬ 
terday and would have done between 500 and 
700 today if I worked instead of writing this letter.” 
Mr. Macdonald, meet Mr. Hemingway. 

His life, his writing, his public personality and 
his private thoughts were all of a piece. This con¬ 
cept is absurd. Is there a man—unle.ss it is the 
Christ )esu»—in which all the elements ore all of 


a piece ? In Hemingway’s case the public personality 
was physical, outgoing and afiable; his life (active 
life? inner life?) was quiet, private, reticent, con¬ 
siderate and warm; his writing at its best manifested 
his unique way of seeing life; his private thoughts, 
as much as one can know them, were similar to 
any sensitive man’s private thoughts—high, low, 
up, down, fuerte, debil, bueno, malo, and how in 
the devil can one say? Only this, though. Mac¬ 
donald says that Hemingway learned style from 
Gertrude Stein, but he avoids Miss Stein’s pertinent 
remark: “What a book would be the real story 
of Hemingway, not those he writes bur the con¬ 
fessions of the real Krnest Hemingway.” This 
observation of Hemingway disparities is closer to 
reality tlian the “all-of-a-picce” monolithic portrait. 

I hate to thinly what his letters and journals would 
be lil(e. I don't know whether journals exist, bur 
Hemingway wrote a considerable number of letters. 
Hasn’t Macdonald ever seen any? Shouldn’t he 
have looked for some? No, l>ecause he knew 
a priori. Anyway, what may one conclude from 
letters? At least several unquestionably great writers 
wrote boring letters. Hemingway’s happen to be 
superb (which docs not mean he is a more inter¬ 
esting artist than Baudelaire). His interests were 
heterogeneous, he had .surprising kinds of know¬ 
ledge, his judgments were intense and candid. 
They all got into his letters. What is more, he 
wrote them in a relaxed and inventive language, 
which I suppose I could call Hcmingwaycsque, 
and so one found him, in spite of distance, very 
close by This seems to me to be a basic re<iuisitc 
of a good letter, particularly if one remembers its 
function. But what may one infer from Macdonald’s 
remark? That the letters arc probably arid and 
empty. If that is so, it couldn’t be wronger The 
letters reflect Hemingway's great gifts for life and 
they are as good as a gooil novel. 

But the Macdonald jiortrait insists on the absence 
of a private life in order to explain the physical 
death as a belated consummation of the spiritual 
death (protracted as it was). Another painter might 
have painted it the other way round, with the 
once great physique going long before the spirit 
(the wounds, the pain, the African crashes he never 
got over). Mr. Macdonald, meet the Bloody Horse. 

Harvey Brfit 

Netv Yor{ City 


Regina v. Penguin 

John Sparrow is most engaging in his quaintness 
He ignores Wilson Knignt’s article in Essays in 
Criticism (October 1961), and his ill-concealed 
hatred of humanity and the honc.st literary expres¬ 
sion of humanness can have brought joy only to 
the Philistines. 

Sparrow adds nothing to knowledge, but, by 
asking a scries of largely irrelevant questions, 
avoids any discussion of what must surely be one 
of the most important topics in any serious con¬ 
sideration of D. H. Lawrence. (I take the Old 
Bailey trial as being one of those necessary evils, 
one of the compromises with society which creative 
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man and his patrons arc still so tircsomcly called 
upon to make. The whole concept of obscenity in 
literature is somewhat infantile.) It is not, as John 
Sparrow trumpets, a failure in honest writing if 
Lawrence expresses himself in a formal pattern of 
symbtjis and classical references. There is nothing 
“covert” or “oblique” about such a presentation. 
It is no more difficult to take in Lawrence’s state¬ 
ment of experience and simultaneous deployment 
of argument, than it is to comprehend Machia- 
vclli’s brilliant dialectic of anal connection in the 
Mandragola. And it is much more satisfying to 
share in the poetry of Lawrence’s attempt to give 
experiential coherence to an asjicct of sexuality— 
even if Lawrence fails because he slumps from 
poetry into rhetoric—than it would be to grapple 
with a prose statement of some such form as, “He 
then effected anal connection and her feelings 
could be classified under the following well-defined 
headings.” 

At the Old Bailey, whatever the redcoat tactics 
of the Prosecution, we were supposed (for the first 
time) to be seeing a work judged in its entirety. 
This is a pitifully tiny step in the direction of 
sanity, but it is a step. John Sparrow elaborates 
the obvious, when what is needed is an evaluation 
of Lawrence’s success in re-creating artistically that 
common inheritance of sexuality in which all 
should lie free, within the limits of others’ free¬ 
dom, to search for themselves. His questions arc 
the measure of a frivolous world, saddening and 
honiuncular. 

Frederick Mat 

University of Leeds 


Those of your readers who wish to follow up the 
whimsical speculations of the Warden of All Souls 
on Ijidy Chatterley’s Lover may care to know that 
another possible clue to the mystery is to be found 
in Lawrence’s reference (page 258 of the Penguin 
text) to Abelard. Lady Chatterfey, it will be re¬ 
membered, 

had often wondered what Abelard meant, when 
he said that, in the year of their love, he and 
Hcloise had passed through all the stages and 
refinements of passion. The same thing, a thou¬ 
sand years ago: ten th’ousand years ago I The 
same on the Creek vases, everywhere I The refine¬ 
ments of passion, the extravagances of sensuality I 

Lady Chattcrlcy would still have had reason to 
wonder what AWlard meant if she had remem¬ 
bered more accurately what he said. The passage to 
which Lawrence evidently refers is as follows: 

Nullis a cupidis intermissus est gradus amoris, 
ct si quid insolitum amor cxcogitare potuit, est 
additum; et t^uo minus ista fueramus experti 
pudia, ardcntius illis insistebamus, ct minus in 
tastidium vertebantur. (Abelard: Historia caiami- 
tatum, ed. J. Monfrin. Paris: Vrin 1959. Page 73.) 

Whatever these novel pleasures may have been, they 
seem to have troubled Abelard’s conscience ^eatly, 
after his emasculation; for subsequently, in the 
correspondence with H^loi'se arising out of the 


Historia, he uses even more sinister expressions 
about them: 

Tanto enim tibi concupiscentiae ardore copulatus 
cram ut miseras illas et obscenissimas voluptaies, 
quas etiam nominate confundimur, tarn Deo 
quam mihi ipsi praeponcrern. {The personal 
letters between Abilara and HSloise, ed. J. T. 
Muckle. Medieval Studies XV, Toronto 1953. 
Page 89 ) # 

All this of course is not very explicit; but it 
seems to me that Lawrence’s detractors have, as 
Mcllors would put it, “missed summat there”— 
and Mr. Sparrow, who has latelv been acclaimed in 
the Sunday press as one of the finest minds in 
Oxford, will no doubt be able to set the record 
straight. One hopes he will also favour us in the 
near future with a detailed report on those hours 
which, according to The Observer, he lately “spent 
among the Greek vases;” though if his findings in 
this held arc to be taken as clinching the matter 
there are some shocks in store for admirers of 
Keats, who apostrophised a Greek vase in a rather 
well-known ode and has not hitherto been sus¬ 
pected of sodomy on that account. 

My admiration for Lawrence stops short this side 
idolatry; but at the risk of incurring the charge 
of humbug (which we sometimes bring a little too 
readily against opinions with which we happen to 
disagree), may I be permitted to draw attention to 
two passages not mentioned by Mr. Sparrow in his 
belated testimony for the prosecution? They are 
both uttered by Mcllors, who alone, of all the 
characters in the story, has a claim to be regarded 
as Lawrence’s mouthpiece. 

On page 212, line 3, in conversation with Con¬ 
stance, the gamekeeper makes use (admittedly in 
quite a different context) of an expression which 
could hardly occur, in any context, in a speaker or 
writer preoccupied, as Mr. Sparrow woulo have us 
believe both Mellors and Lawrence were, with 
intercourse “in the Italian manner.” And on 
page 281, lines 17-19, in conversation with Sir 
Clifford, Mellors makes an effective, if disrespect¬ 
ful, answer to the charges against him. As he is 
not a man to mince his words, it involves the 
use of a term somewhat more forceful than "hum¬ 
bug;” but, as Sir Clifford is obliged to concede, 
“no doubt it contains the real germ of truth.” 

Jatanta Paomanabha 

Oxford 


Mr. Sparrovt’s implicit attitude to the subject calls 
for comment, for he is at least at one with D. H. 
Lawrence in treating the subject with enormous 
solemnity as a bizarre and esoteric perversion. In 
fact it is not uncommon, particularly in the Medi¬ 
terranean area; and it is known among the British 
working class who call it “to soldier.” 

If we arc to regard the practice as being of 
grave moral significance, it should be realised that 
Its advocacy ts an integral part of Lawrence’s 
general gospel of primitive sexuality, phallic wor¬ 
ship, “dark gods,” and the like. Even so, it appears 
to me of comparatively trivial ethical gravity as 
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contrasted with other consequences of Lawrence’s 
beliefs: e.g., a fascinated accepunce of the cruelties 
of Mexican paganism, and the eulogy on flogging 
in his essay on Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast 
in Studies in Classical American Literature —“Why 
shall man not be whipped? As long as man has 
a bottom, he must surely be whipped. It is as if 
the Lord intended it so. Etc.” 

To sort the wheat from the chaff in Lawrence’s 
teaching is a compelling and important task; and 
the truth can only be elicited by open debate or 
free artistic creation. There is nothing within the 
ambit of human experience which should be ex¬ 
cluded from intelligent investigation either scienti¬ 
fically or artistically. People who fuss around with 
fig leaves to disguise the cruder factors involved 
in questions affecting human happiness only darken 
counsel; and more nonsense is talked about sex in 
cosy coteries of males who consider themselves 
e.spccially qualified to deal with the matter than 
anywhere else. The threat that the Common Law 
may be used to ban from the written word sub¬ 
jects that are permissible under the Obscene Publi¬ 
cations Act is a serious one which should be met 
before the forces of obsciiranti.sm and reaction 
attempt to exploit the situation. 

Alec Craig 

Ijondon 


Strict guardian of our mores, Mr. Sparrow 
Directs us to the sexual strait and narrow. 

Let us revere this interchange of roles 
As Warden of All Bodies, not All Souls. 

R. A. Raphael 

Regius Professor of Chemistry, 

University of Glasgow 


I AM NOT sure whether Lawrence enjoyed a sense 
of humour. If he did then the reflection that his 
work has sparked the Warden of All Souls into 
proving so assiduously that the Law is a Ass 
might have provoked a chuckle. 

In historical perspective, it seems probable that 
this trial will be seen not as the apogee of humbug, 
but as marking a significant breakthrough in 
releasing hitherto "undiscussible” problems into 
a wider area of enquiry and debate—serious or 
otherwise, as we ourselves choose to make it—and 
indeed in which area Mr. Sparrow and the readers 
of Encounter are now moving. The question poses 
itself: what use does the Warden make of this 

g cater spaciousness? As in other historic trials, 
om this point of view the purely legal issues at 
stake tend to act as catalysts in a wider social trend 
of the time. 

The narrow fact that the Law and numbers of 
counsel and witnesses of less perceptive scholarship 
than your contributor appear to have been made 
asses of in some degree may well be part of the 
price that has to be paid for the process of law¬ 
making and social change as we understand it in 
Britain—one that functions empirically rather than 
academically and depending above all on the 
willingness and courage of witnesses testifying to 


what they bdieve to be true. In the opinion of this 
humble correspondent it is they who render the 
real service to the community. 

David Tudor-Pou 

London 

^Editor’s Note; Mr. John Sparrow will be reply¬ 
ing next month to the letters and comments which 
have been published in the last two numbers.] 

Author and Africa 

I SEE THAT your Mr. Macinnes has been complain¬ 
ing of editori.Tl mistreatment by a well-known 
weekly.* What would he have said, I wonder, if 
he had suffered my experience with you? Not once 
has Encounter noticed a Iwok of mine. 

Very well: I’m left-wing. Arc you then prepared 
to recognise rebels only when they are .safe, like 
Mr. Machines, or dead, like Orwell? 

Alternatively, my books are no good? Possibly: 
yet they are noticed by ail your contemporaries of 
any significance and they arc published in many 
countries. Be reassured: one of them has even won 
a prize in the U.S.A. How fashionable—how con¬ 
formable—does one have to he before reaching 
your august attention ? 

P.S. I’d just written this when I saw M. J. I.asky’s 
reference to a book of mine in a footnote to your 
February issue [‘‘Africa for Beginners”]. May¬ 
be, after all, I have been fortunate in not having 
been reviewed in Encounter; for what Mr. Lasky 
has to say of this book is pathetically misleading. 

1 did not “find” an “Athens” or “Milans and 
Nurembergs” in Africa’s past: what I did do was 
to suggest that Meroe possibly played the part of 
an “Athens” in its own time and circumstance, and 
that some of the cities of the Western Sudan in 
medieval times had, for this great region, the same 
comparable importance as Milan and Nuremlicrg 
had for much of Europe. It is perfectly clear from 
what I wrote, I should have thought, that I was 
not .suggesting that these Sudanese cities were 
directly comparable with Milan and Nuremberg. 
As to Mr. Lasky’s smart little quip about Africa’s 
“dim but very unsavage past,” clocs he really think 

• EtIiUr't NnU. Mf. Rficlnnei a not “ouri”, nor, we lutpect, eny- 
body elre'e. The reference in queeclon invotvet hie Jetter to the N» 
SMumat (19 Jtnuury), which we append: 

Sii,—Lett lutama 90 U noticed et lennb mj Bv^inU, Half E^ri, end 
your reviewer kindly found merit in the lx>ok. Many of Its caaan, which 
deactibe changca in the Engliah toeiai icene, weir 6 rat pubUahed by 
fiwaaanr. 

Among the auggeationa in your recent deacription of Banaa/rr la that 
It bat not printed good work by wtlteni little known when It Brat pub* 
ilahed them. If my own writing hu value, thia la not true. Before tiring 
Kriatol, and then Melvin Laaky, iuppotted me in what I waa trying to ay 
(and in the caK of Irving Ktiatol, prior to the publkation of my three 
Xondon’ booka), I could find few other EngUth [oumala, uve alwaya for 
the Tmnlhlb Cnhirj, which would print theae pieeea; though later on 
they praited them wtim the only two joumala that had really helped me, 
togethet with my publiahera Maata MacGibbon & Kee, had made my 
work better known. 

My eaperienoe with the Ninr SMumm ha been dlBereot. Before 
Kvl Miller kcame ita literary editor, I waa not uked to contribute to 
your pagea. And on the only oceuion when I offered your loatnil a 
contribution (in Januanr tote, on the racial aituatlqp in our country), thia 
auggcation wu igooted. There it of coutae no leaaon why you abouid 
have printed me if you did not with to. But when I now read the New 
SUUJmtM icbukirg BmmUtr for nulectlng unknown wtileta, 1 am 
bound, ao far at thu writer goea, to mid the ttrictute unoonvindng. 

C hUcumna 
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that th« medieval civilisation of much of Europe 
was so clearly superior to that of the Western 
Sudan? Maybe he could bring himself to think 
about the question. 

Basil Davidson 


Savile Club, London 


Melvin J. Laskv writes'. I feel tempted to reply 
that Mr. D.ivtdson is quite right, that we have 
been and remain deeply terrified of his ideas, that 
not since Marx have so many dangerous and power' 
ful concepts been haunting Europe, that the un¬ 
forgettable experience of reading his rebellious 
interpretations of German, Chinese, and Turkestan 
history and politics, buttressed by his non<onform' 
ing novels Highway Forty and Ltndy, led us to 
vow not to let a line appear in these pages about 
this fearful seducer of men’s minds.... But alas 
whar must be said by way of explanation is more 
humdrum. We review relatively few Iwoks and 
not always because of their importance. Our pages 
have been so full of discussions of African affairs 
over the last two years that we have had simply to 
pass over Mr. Davidson’s impressive two volumes 
of African history (cxcep* for passing references: 
my own "quip” in the last Encounter, Dr. 
Roland Oliver’s encomium in a forthcoming issue). 
Mr. Davidson’s conspiratorial mind and method 
continue to betray him badly. 

As for the footnote which seems to have upset 
Mr. Davidson so, I see no reason to alter my sus¬ 
picion that there is in his ventures into historical 
research an evcr-fashionabic clement of romantic 
myth-making. I fail to understand why my refer¬ 
ence to his finding an Athens, Milan, and Nurem¬ 
berg in Africa’s past should be “pathetically mis¬ 
leading.” On p 57 of his Old Africa Rediscovered 
he discusses Meroe and raises the question of its 
being "an Athens in Africa,” and on p. 89 of the 
same book he writes that "Timbuktu and Djenne, 
Walata, Gao, Agadcs—these were the Mtlans and 
Nurembergs....” What is pathetically misleading 
is this jcjcunc use of simile and metaphor in what 
is intended to be precise historical writing. (On the 
book-jacket there is a further reference to Meroe 
being the “Birmingham of ancient Africa.”) 

What I find even more childish and absurd is 
the notion that we ought still to be running around 
these days arguing whose' ancient civilisation was 
superior or inferior, or that “my medieval culture 
was better than your medieval culture.” It is a 
disservice to the new nations of Africa to encourage 
in them the same kind of ideologised nonsense 
which made for so many invidious doctrines in 
nationalism-torn Europe. If there was a Socrates 
in Africa’s (or any other place’s) "Athens,” or a 
Leonardo in "Milan,” or a Diirer in "Nuremberg,” 
all well and good; if not, not. But I can only repeat 
to Mr. Davidson that I would much prefer African 
liberty and equality to be argued soberly from 
the ethics of human brotherhood than from hazy 
chronicles (actual or mythical) of ancient grandeur 
—for I remain appalled at the implication that if 
Africans had no glorious past behind them they 
would somehow be ineligiole to-day for freedom 
and fraternity. 
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A Woman of No Standing 


“ A ND THE PRIEST tums Touiid to mc,” 

JlX says Ria, “and says he: ‘But you don’t 
mean to say that this person still goes down 
to sec him?’ 

‘I do, Father.’ 

‘And brings him cigarettes?’ 

‘Not now, Father, not cigarettes, he’s gone 
past smoking and well past it, hut a drop of 
chicken soup, tho’. he can’t manage that 
either, these last few days.’ 

‘Well, chicken soup or cigarettes,’ says the 
priest, ‘what really matters is that this person 
continues to visit him—continues to trouble 
his conscience—continues as a walking 
occasion of sin to stand between him and 
heaven. These Pigeon House people must be, 
shall be, told straight away. They’ll be in¬ 
formed that you, and you only, are his law¬ 
fully wedded wife, and that she is only—what 
she is. Anyway, this way or that, into that 
sanatorium she goes no more.’ ’’ 

“You know,’’ puts in Maire, when Ria had 
finished, “it’s a known thing and a very 
well-known thing, that a person cannot die 
while there’s something not settled in his 
conscience. That one going to see him so, 
outside of the insult to Mammy here, his law¬ 
ful wife, not to mind me, his only daughter, 
for all we’re away from him since I was 
five—on the top of all that she was doing 
his soul the height of injury, not to mind 
holding his body in a ferment of pain, below 
on this earth, down in that Pigeon House." 

“But no matter," says Ria, “the priest 
wasn’t long about seeing the Reverend 
Mother and leaving strict instructions that 
she wasn't to be let in any more—that she 


was no mote his lawful wedded wife than the 
holy nun herself.” 

“So now,” said Maire, “if you don’t go 
down early tomorrow you’ll not sec him at 
all, because 1 doubt if his struggling spirit 
will back away from Judgment any more, 
now tliat all is settled, and his mind at ease.” 

He was still alive when I got down to the 
Pigeon House but she wasn’t far out, be¬ 
cause he didn’t last out the night. 

His face all caved in, and his hair that was 
once so brown and curly was matted in 
sweat, and God knows what colour. 

Ah, you’d pity him all right, for the ruined 
remains of what was once the gassest litde 
ex-Dublin Fusilier in the street—off with 
the belt and who began it—up the Toughs, 
Throtde the Turks, and Hell blast Gallipoli. 

Ria, his wife, was the kindest woman in 
Ireland, and (I’ve heard my mother say) in 
her day, the best looking. 

He died that night and the nun and Ria 
and Miire were charmed that he’d no mortal 
sin on his soul to detain him in torment for 
any longer than a few short years of har¬ 
monious torture in Purgatory. 

The priest was delighted too, because, as 
he said; “It’s not when you die, but how you 
die that matters." 

As for the woman, no one saw her to know 
what she thought of it, but the priest gave 
strict orders that she wasn’t to be let near 
the funeral. 

The funeral was on the day after. He’d lain 
the night before in the mortuary chapel. 
They’ve a mortuary chapel in the Pigeon 
House sanatorium, nice and handy, and most 
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soothing, I’m sure, to new patients coming 
in, it being close by the entrance gate. 

There used to be an old scribble on the 
porch that said; “Let all who enter here, 
leave hope behind.” But some hard chaw 
had the beatings of that and wrote: "It’s 
only a step from Killarncy to heaven—come 
here and take the lift—any lung, chum?” 

We had a few prayers that night, but she 
never turned up, and I was sorry, because 
to tell the truth, I was curious to see her. 

A t the funeral next day, our cars (Ria 
. did it in style all right, whatever linger¬ 
ing scald her heart might hold for him), 
greased off the wet Pigeon House Road, 
through Ringsend, and into Pearse Street, 
and still no sign of her. Right up the North- 
side, and all the way to Glasnevin, and she 
never appeared. 

Ria had the hearse go round the block 
where we’d all lived years ago—happy, 
healthy, though riotous betimes—fighting 
being better than loneliness. 

I thought she’d have ambushed us here, 
but she didn’t. 

I had some idea of a big car (owned by a 
new and tolerant admirer), sweeping into 
the cortege from some side street or another, 
or else a cab that’d slide in, a woman in rich 
mourning heavily veiled in its corner. 

But between the Pigeon House and the 
grave not a one came near us. 

The sods were thrown in and all, and the 


grave diggers well away to it when Mdirc 
spotted her. 

"Mother, get the full of your eyes of that 
one.” 

"Where, alanna?” asks Ria. 

"There,” said Miire, pointing towards a 
tree behind us. I looked Awards it. 

All I could sec was a poor middle-aged 
woman, bent in haggard prayer, dressed in 
the cast-off hat and coat of some flahool 
old one she’d be doing a day’s work for 
(maybe not so flahool cither, for sometimes 
they’ll stop a day’s pay on the head of some 
old rag, rejected from a jumble sale). 

"But I thought,” says I to Ria, “that she’d 
be like—like—that she’d be dolled up to the 
nines—paint and powder and a fur coat 
maybe.” 

“Fur coat, how are you,” said Ria scorn¬ 
fully, "and she out scrubbing halls for me 
dear departed this last four years—since he 
took bad.” 

She went off from behind her tree before 
we left the cemetery. 

When Ria, Miire and myself got into 
the Brian Boru, there she was at the end of 
the counter. 

I called two drinks and a mineral for 
Maire, and as soon as she heard my voice, 
she looked up, finished her gill of plain 
porter and went off. 

She passed quite near us and she going 
out the door—her head down and a pale 
hunted look in her eyes. 
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International Psychopath 

The Case of Donald Uume 


E ven by comparison with such examples 
of British architecture as Pentonville and 
Wandsworth, the prison of Regensdorf, near 
Zurich, is a bleak and forbidding-looking place. 
The system there is what’s called “progressive.” 
But that doesn’t mean that it’s especially liberal 
or enlightened. When a man begins his sen¬ 
tence, he is put in Class One, and kept in soli¬ 
tary confinement; Usually he “progresses” to 
Class Two after six months and can then mix 
with his fellows. 

However, there is an Englishman serving a 
life sentence for murder who has already ban 
in solitary confinement at Regensdorf for over 
two years. He was pronounced a dangerous 
psychopath at his trial, and he is the prison’s 
most notorious and difficult inmate. To his 
captors he is known officially as Donald Brown. 
That is a name he took by deed poll in April, 
195S, but it conceals an identity he never fully 
committed himself to concealing, and certainly 
wouldn’t wish to lose now. He is also Donald 
Hume—-/Ae Hume he’d still like to think. One 
question he invariably asks a visitor is whether 
there’s been anything about him in the news¬ 
papers, and it’s depressing for him to be told 
that lately there hasn’t been. 

’This was one of those e^cially bizarre and 
horrific murder cases which England has a repu¬ 
tation for spawning, and it ended in an un¬ 
solved mysteiy. Stanley Setty was a rather shady 
car dealer. Hume was accused of stabbing him to 
dath, cutting up the body, packaging it and drop¬ 
ping the parcels from an aeroplane into the sea. 
He admitted disposing of Setty’s body as alleged, 
but denied he had killed him or dismembered the 
corpse. After the jury had failed to agree, the 
pxi^ution made way for a directed verdict of 
Not Guilty. Subsrauently, however, Hume pleaded 
guilty to the subsidiary cnarge of bt^g an accessory 
after the bet. 


But the gentlemen of the Press, who helped 
to make him, take the view that his is now an 
old story, a dead story, a story very much told. 
They believe that he’ll almost certainly be locked 
up at Regensdorf for (he rest of his natural 
life. They admit, of course, that if he escapes, 
he will become news again. But apart from that 
rather remote possibility, he is someone they 
are willing to let the world forget. This in¬ 
difference to Hume is apparently shared by 
criminologists. And that is surprising, because 
his case is an appalling example of the conse¬ 
quences society risks so long as psychopathic 
offenders are treated punitively instead of cura- 
tively. 

DoNAtD Hume was sent to prison for the first 
time in his life in 1950; he had been convicted 
at the Old Bailey of being an accessory after 
the fact of the murder of Stanley Setty.’ At that 
time, he had a psychopathic history, but no 
known record of violence and only one pre¬ 
vious conviction, which was for a minor offence. 
Three months after his release from prison in 
1958, he was handsomely rewarded by The 
Sunday Pictorial for a blood<urdling “confes¬ 
sion” to the Setty murder itself. He remained at 
liberty for another eight months. During that 
brief period, he carri^ out three armed bank 
robberies, shot and grievously wounded three 
men, and killed a Zurich taxi^river—the crinae 
for which he is now serving his life sentence 
at Regensdorf. 

The British popular Press was inspired by 
these facts to label Hume “a cold-blooded 
killer,” “a self<onfessed double-murderer,” and 
“the most vicious gunman known to the police.” 
And from the story as told in the newspapers, 
society could draw the moral that “monsters” 
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do not always get their just deserts; that here 
was a “monster” who had twice “cheated the 
gallows”—on the first occasion through suc¬ 
cessful lying and on the second through having 
the bad grace to commit his capital murder in 
a country (Switzerland) where capital punish¬ 
ment does not exist. 

But a closer examination of the facts reveals 
a different story, with a very different moral. It 
is the story of an abnormal man who came out 
of prison so unhinged that he was capable of 
publishing to the world a confession of murder 
which cannot possibly have been true. And it 
demonstrates the penalty that society must 
pay, in waste and suffering, for its persistent 
failure to deal humanely or constructively with 
the problem of the criminal psychopath.* 

Unstable History 

ANIFESTLY, Donald Hume was already 
suffering from abnormality of mind* 
when, in 1950, he stood trial for the murder of 
Stanley Setty and was subsequently convicted of 
being an accessory. He was twenty nine years 
old at the time: weak-chinned and flabby-faced, 
but not bad-looking, though his eyes occasion¬ 
ally betrayed a suggestion of something frighten¬ 
ing. As can be the case with such people, his 
intelligence was above average; in boyhood he 
had won a scholarship to a secondary school. 
He was a skilled electrician, and he had proved 
himself capable, in his checkered time, of run¬ 
ning several perfeedy legitimate businesses— 
most recently one for the manufacture of plastic 
switch-plugs. Two years earlier, in 1948, he 
had married an attractive, responsible and well 
brought-up woman of his own age by whom he 
now had an infant daughter. 

But despite his ability and advantages there 
was plainly no stability to Hume. During the 

* Psychopaths are variously classified in medical 
books. The majority, quite probably, are not delin¬ 
quent and only a minority among criminal psycho¬ 
paths are aggressive. See Brian Inglis (Encountek, 
September, i960): “A man who is locked up like 
a beast tends to become besdal, and as psychotics 
and pwchopaths have often been strait-jacketed and 
padded-cclled, they have tended to have a spec¬ 
tacularly violent history; but they are not necessarily 
more prone to violence than anybody else.” 

*Much information can be rouna in a masterly 
account of the case written by Rebecca West (Train 
of Powder, Macmillan, 1 ^ 55 .) Her sources were the 
evidence given at the trial itself, and independent 
investigations she carried out afterwards. 

* His own description of himself at the trial. 


months before his arrest he had been earning 
a shady living in ways of which his wife knew 
nothing. And this wayward pattern of be¬ 
haviour might already have been predicted 
when as a boy of fourteen he renounced the 
scholarship he had won, and gave up the 
chance of a good education to start out on his 
own. Ever since then his life had been a story 
of continual restlessness, of sucking to nothing 
for very long, of trying one activity after an¬ 
other, honest and “semi-honest,"* in some 
hopclc.ss quest for recognition and self-fulfil¬ 
ment in what to him apparently was a hostile 
world. It was probably b^ause of this personal 
quest rather than through any real political 
conviction that in his early youth he joined 
the Communist Party, though his activities as 
a Communist had evidently never amounted 
to much and had ceased altogthcr when war 
broke out. 

He was, too, a chronic liar and fantasy-builder 
who seemed concerned, above all, with buttres¬ 
sing his own ego. Though his lies might on 
occasion have a calculatedly dishonest purpose, 
they were mostly of a childishly romantic, self- 
glorifying kind that in terms of practical gain 
were senseless. For example, he claimed~and 
even his wife believed him until she heard the 
story disproved in court—that he had been an 
R.A.F. Pilot Officer during the war, with many 
bold exploits to his credit, and a decoration 
for his part in the Battle of Britain; whereas 
the drab truth was that he had been invalided 
out of the ranks before he even took his flying 
tests. There was also a paranoid streak in him, 
which made him incapable of forming lasting 
human relationships. He had an obsessive hatred 
of his mother, which was reflected in his basic 
atutude towards all women; and while his wife 
had thus far found him a devoted husband, she 
had also found him difficult and at times quite 
irrational. He said that he was illegitimate, and 
this may have been true; for no father’s name is 
entered on his birth certificate, though it is 
also apparent from this that his mother, a 
Swanage school-mistress, was married when he 
was born and that her married name was 
Hume. Illegitimacy, it may be noted, can prey 
on children’s minds^and often seems to con¬ 
tribute to disordered development. Hume said 
further that his mother had sent him away 
because she was ashamed of him and wanted 
to be rid of him, but after the trial this allega- 
tion was to be disproved by Rebecca West, who 
learned that in fact his mother had put him in 
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an inytitution for reasons quite beyond her 
control, and had later taken him back to live 
with her. 

Chronic lyino, essential purposelessness, an ill' 
founded sense of being persecuted by the world 
and a corresponding desire for revenge—these 
are usually considered classic symptoms of the 
aggressive psychopath. They were manifest in 
Hume when he stood his trial for Setty’s murder 
in 1950. Moreover, at this time there was a 
repeat in existence, dating back to 1941, which 
diagnosed Hume as someone suffering from a 
severely psychopathic condition. It had been 
made by a specialist at an R.A.F. hospital 
where Hume was treated for cerebral meningitis 
following a flying accident, and it was pre¬ 
sumably the direct cause of his being invalided 
out of the R.A.F.® A year later, Hume com¬ 
mitted his one known offence prior to the Setty 
trial. It was a minor offence in itself—that of 
masquerading as an R.A.F. Pilot Officer—but 
in his case it was clearly indicative of abnor¬ 
mality of mind. And, significantly enough, the 
Rccoi^r of London, before whom he appeared, 
remanded him to Borstal for a month’s mental 
observation. As a result of this, the Recorder 
may well have been persuaded that Hume was 
not fully responsible, for instead of passing a 
prison sentence he bound him over. 

But however obvious it was or should have 
been in 1950, that this man, charged with mur¬ 
der, was mentally unbalanced, the fact occa¬ 
sioned not the slightest public or official concern. 
There was suddenly the vast amount of interest 
in him that he had always craved, but it was 
concentrated on the simple and macabre ques¬ 
tion of whether he could or could not escape 
being “topped.” It was up to him, and him 
alone (as it would still be today) to put his 
mental state in issue. But he was clearly not 
"M’Naghtcn mad” (legally insane), and even 
if the defence of “diminished responsibility,” 
which the 1957 Homicide Act introduced, had 
been available to him, he would have had no 
motive for using it, since he rightly believed 
himself in a position to fight the case success¬ 
fully on the facts alone. 

Nor after he was found Not Guilty of mur¬ 
der, but convicted of being an accessory, was 

*Sce Portrait of a Double Murderer, By John 
WnLUAMs (Heinemann, i960). 

*The building is under construction at Grendon 
Underwood, twenty three years after it was first 
prc^ioied. 


th«e any apparent awareness that Hume repre¬ 
sented a serious social problem because he was 
a medical one; that his abnormality of mind, 
already proven dangerous, might become more 
dangerous still, if it were left untreated. Very 
possibly, as the law then stood, the judge had 
no alternative, except to send him to prison; 
for while moral defectives, that is people with 
a history of persistent and vicious delinquency 
before the age of eighteen, were certifiable, 
psychopaths as such were not; and the judicial 
power to commit the psychopathic offender to 
hospital did not exist ^en, as it does now 
under the 1959 Mental Health Act. Neverthe¬ 
less, it seems certain that even if the judge 
had possessed the power to commit Hume to 
hospital, he would not have used it; for he was 
plainly concerned with the gravity of the crime 
itself and not with the state of mind of the 
man who had committed it. Hume, at any rate, 
was sentenced to twelve years imprisonment. 

Inmate of Dartmoor 

NDENiABLY, the prison system in Eng¬ 
land has been greatly liberalised during 
the past fifty years. Today twelve per cent of all 
convicts are in open institutions; and even in 
some closed prisons a concentrated attempt is 
made to rehabilitate criminals by non-punitive 
means. 

Nevertheless, the prison in England which is 
a hospital (except in name) and is intended for 
mentally ill offenders, after being long promised, 
is still not in existence.* And, ironically enough, 
under present conditions the less responsible 
an offender is for his actions, and the more he 
is in need of treatment as opposed to punish¬ 
ment, the greater the likeliho^ that he will be 
sent to the most punitive type of institution, 
where the emphasis is on discipline of a crude 
kind and where in practice, if not in theory, 
violence (and even non-violent disobedience) is 
apt to be met with violence. This is particularly 
true in the case of aggressive psychopaths like 
Hume, for they are righdy regarded as being 
unpredictable, difficult to control and an ever¬ 
present danger to the maintenance of order. 
They arc in short “security risks.” 

It would seem that in spite of what was 
known or should have been known about 
Hume’s psychopathic condition, he was not at 
first classified as mentally disordered or con¬ 
sidered a “security risk.” At any rate, he was 
originally sent to Wakefield, which is one of 
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the most progressive and liberally administered 
of English prisons. But Hume did not stay 
long at Wakefield. He served the bulk of his 
sentence at Dartmoor, the bleakest English 
prison (and now condemned). Precisely what 
it was that occasioned his transfer is not known, 
for information of that kind is not available 
from official sources. He himself has told an 
acquaintance of the writers that he behaved 
violently. In any case a move from Wakefield 
to Dartmoor is a downward plunge for a con* 
vict, and in effect, if not in name, is a disciplin¬ 
ary punishment. One may assume, therefore, 
that Hume must have done something to reveal 
himself as being too unbalanced and too much 
of a potential trouble-maker to be safely handled 
under the comparatively lenient Wakefield 
regime. 

How Hume behaved himself at Dartmoor, what 
overt evidence he gave of a disordered mind, 
whether observations were made of his condi¬ 
tion, what efforts were made to ameliorate it, 
and what prognosis was made of his likely 
pattern of behaviour after release—these are 
matters on which no information is obtainable. 
They are nonetheless of obvious social impor¬ 
tance in the light of later developments. 

Hume himself was uncomplaining of his 
treatment at Dartmoor; he even said that the 
place was like “a paradise,” though that kind 
of statement is typical of his public braggadocio. 
He also liked to pretend that he had been 
something of a hero to his fellow-prisoners. 
According to him, they gave him a farewell 
party on the night before his release. "Six 
‘screws’ looked on in amusement,” he relates 
in his “Qjnfession,” “as we tucked into a special 
pre-release feast spread on a table-tennis table. 

... And in the centre lay a huge, oblong, iced 
cake. On it was written an apt message: a fuse 
WILL BE BLOWING SHORTLY. In coloured king 
on the cake was a small plane with a bundle 
dropping from it.” The message about the fuse 
blowing would have been apt, indeed. But if 
that jolly little sugar-cake reminder of Hume’s 
crime was really permitted and watched by the 
“screws”, one must regard it as a quite astonish¬ 
ing example of how reformative zeal under the 
English penal system is actually expressed. It 
seems more likely that the whole story was just 
another of Hume's fantasies, illustrative in this 
case of his yearning for admiration and, per¬ 
haps, even for love. 

He was appreciated in Dartmoor (or his skill 
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at an electrkian; he was adept at making wire¬ 
less sets from the most primitive of materials. 
But from what can be gathered by die writers 
from talking with some of his former fellow- 
inmates he was neither liked nor accepted at 
"one of the boys.” He always wanted to be 
“Number One,” and he had the reputation of 
being such a neurotically bad loser at darts that 
his opponents eventually used to let him win 
rather than put up with his tantrums if he lost 
He was considered self-centred and a liar. He 
was particularly resented for “shooting a line” 
about his service in the R.A.F. 

This boasting of imaginary heroics in the air 
was, perhaps, the most persistent of all Hume’s 
fantasies, and it came from a genuine passion 
for flying. Trudi Sommer, the girl he was to 
meet in Zurich, has told the writers that when 
she and Hume were living together he liked to 
stay much at home and read “book after book 
about flying.” Rebecca West, who visited Mrs. 
Hume after the Setty trial in- Hume’s Finchley 
Road maisonette, has described how on one wall 
pictures of aviators and air battles, with plane 
parts and a medal, were arranged in a pattern 
“like the outline of a great bird.” Several times 
at his trial Hume was angered, but never more 
so than when prosecuting counsel suggested 
that he had failed his flying tests in the R.A.F.; 
and while he apparently had no real talent as a 
pilot, he did at last, through a combination of 
courage and uncharacteristic perseverance, ob¬ 
tain a civilian “C” licence. It is worth noting 
here that another notorious criminal psycho¬ 
path, Neville Heath, loved to fly. He actually 
was an R.A.F. Pilot Officer for a while, but, 
like Hume, he boasted of heroic achievements 
which were all in his imagination; and, like 
Hume, after he had been cashiered he mas¬ 
queraded in a Pilot Officer’s uniform and wore 
medals he had never won. One can understand 
why the aggressive psychopath, with his com¬ 
pulsion to conquer an unconquerable world, 
should want to soar into the air. A passion for 
flying may be at once symptomatic and symbolk 
of his condition. 

In Hume’s case, at any rate, to be earth-bound 
was to be continually forced to pose. And some 
of his fellow-prison^s at Dartmoor considered 
that his vaunted toughness was no less of • 
pose than anything rise about him. He was 
quarrelsome and quick to take offence, they my, 
but if a row started he wouldn’t stand up an<i 
fight. He would behave like a woman, crying, 
screaming and trying to scratch his opponent.. 
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Moreover, he displayed no will to defy authority. 
He was very seldom “on report” or "on charge”; 
he didn’t appear interested in escaping; and in 
his relations with the “screws” he was defer* 
ence itself. “He ^d to lap them up for favours 
—crawl to ’em.” Hence he took everyone by 
surprise at a Christmas sing-song, when his 
contribution was a song about the “screws” 
with words that he had written to a popular 
wartime tune. “F— ’em all”, the chorus began. 

But if the aggressiveness in Hume was largely 
kept down by the heavy hand of Dartmoor it 
could not be eradicated; and manifestly his de¬ 
termination to prove himself in his own warped 
way, and to force the world to heed him by 
whatever means he could, only became the more 
dangerously explosive through being artificially 
repressed. He was released on February ist, 
1958, having earned nearly his full remission 
and served just over eight years of his sentence. 
Apparently, no official arrangements were made 
for him to receive after-care, none were made to 
find him work or to direct his future in other 
ways. Considering that he was able during the 
year ahead to leave the country three times—on 
the first occasion taking with him illegally two 
thousand pounds he had received from The 
Sunday Pictorial and, on the other two occasions 
carrying loot from alleged robberies of the 
Midland Bank—the police could not have been 
concerned to keep him under even cursory 
observation. He was simply dumped back onto 
society: a fuse which could blow or not as it 
chose. 

’ The prosecution alleged that Hume had some¬ 
how induced Setty to come to his Finchley Road 
flat on the evening of October ^th (1949), had 
stabbed him to death—theft was suggested as the 
possible modve, since Setty was known to be 
carrying at least a thousand pounds on him in five 
pound notes—and the next day had cut up the body 
before dropping the parcelled pieces into the sea 
from a plane. Hume’s story, on the other hand, 
was that on October 5th three men, whom he knew 
only as Mac, Greeny, and The Boy, had delivered 

arcels at his flat, which presumptively contained 

etty’s remains, and had paid him /150 in five 
pound notes to dispose of them. Whue this story 
may have seemed tantastic, the prosecution’s case 
was certainly not proved beyond reasonable doubt. 
Nobody could testify to having seen Setty arrive at 
Hume’s flat on October 4th. The downstairs neigh¬ 
bour, Who was in all evening, heard nothing. 

Most important of all, Mrs. Hume, who was at 
home that same evening looking after her baby, 
was unaware of Setty’S presence—she had never 
met Setty in her ii£e-~or of anything untoward 
having bappeaed. , 
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HiLB Home was still in Dartrooev, he 
had talked of "blowing the lid” off the 
Setty murder as soon as he got out; and from 
the moment of his release he was under news¬ 
paper pressure to make good that threat. How¬ 
ever, nearly three months passed before be 
finally came to terms with The Sunday Pictorial, 
By then, according to Victor Sims, the reporter 
deputed to work with him, Hume had tried 
without success to hawk articles of a less explo¬ 
sive nature around Fleet Street, and was in need 
of ready cash to satisfy his "expensive tastes." 
Even so, Mr. Sims has said, Hume was deeply 
afraid of the consequences of “confessing.” He 
believed the police would try to re-arrest him 
and he “knew that once he revealed the grisly 
secret of the Setty killing, he would be shunned 
by society for all time.” 

The “grisly secret” turned out to be remark¬ 
ably similar to the theory of the crime which 
the prosecution had put forward at Hume’s 
trial' and which had failed to convince a jury. 
It did differ in one vital respect; but that made 
it all the more unbelievable. 

Hume says, in his “ 0 >nfcssion,” that when 
he returned home to his Finchley Road mai¬ 
sonette at 7.35 p.m. on October 4th, 1949, he 
found Setty in the living room. He does not 
explain what Setty wanted of him or who (if 
anyone) let Setty in or why that very cautious 
man—he habitually went around with a body¬ 
guard—should have turned up uninvited, and 
alone. Presumably Mrs. Hume, since she was 
not in the living room, was upstairs with the 
baby. There can be no doubt at all that both 
she and the baby were at home, and indeed 
Hume makes no attempt to suggest they were 
away for the night. 

He was (he says) accompanied by his pet 
mongrel dog, Tony—his “inseparable comr 
panion”—and he already harboured homicidal 
intentions towards Setty, because the latter had 
kicked Tony ten days previously. Sharp words 
were at once exchanged between the two men, 
but it was not until after they had been alone 
together for seventeen minutes that Hume’s 
homicidal intentions—so he continues—erupted 
into action. He ran from the room to grab hold 
of one of his “treasured war souvenirs” (1) in 
the hall: a German SS dagger. He advanced to¬ 
wards Setty, holding the knife at arm’s length 
and pointing it upwards at his enemy. Setty 
swung at Hume with the palm of his hand. 
They closed; they grappled; they rdled over 
and over, Hume “hacking away” at Setty’a 
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chert and legs with his knife, Setty trying to 
use his superior weight and strength to break 
Hume’s neck. Now one was on top, now the 
other. They fought for a full two minutes before 
Setty finally lay dying. Hume stood over him. 
"With a feeling of exhilaration and triumph 
surging through me, I watched the life run 
from him like water from a drain.” 

A FINE SCENE for 3 gangstcr movie, of course; 
and fine to identify oneself, if one is ^u$ dis¬ 
posed, with the tough and ruthless victor! But 
what of the actuality? Rebecca West, who 
visited Hume’s flat, has called it an "eggshell 
of an apartment.” If such a deaUi struggle 
as Hume describes ever took place there except 
in his imagination, is it conceivable that Setty 
wouldn’t have howled over and over again in 
agony, that Tony wouldn’t have growled and 
barked, that Mrs. Hume wouldn’t have come 
dashing downstairs and' in all probability have 
flown out of the house yelling for help, leaving 
the baby upstairs screaming its head ofl? Is it 
conceivable that the downstairs neighbour 
would have heard nothing and that no-one 
nearby would have been aware of the slightest 
disturbance? On all these points, with one 
extraordinary exception, Hume is silent. He says 
that Tony—his "inseparable companion”, re¬ 
member, Aat Setty had kicked—slept peacefully 
throughout. Some watch-dog! 

But even if one can swallow that, and every¬ 
thing else, there remains an indisputable scien¬ 
tific fact to disprove Hume’s story of the 
struggle. At his trial two pathologists gave 
evidence: Dr. Camps for the prosecution and 
Dr. Donald Tcarc for the defence. These two 
eminent experts disagreed as to whether it was 
more likely the murder had been done by one 
man or several, but it was common ground be¬ 
tween them that Setty had died of Hve quick, 
clean-cut stab wounds to the chest and that 
there were no marks on Setty’s hands or body 
to suggest that he had oflered any resistance or 
that there had been a struggle. Dr. Camps, in¬ 
deed, was even more specific after the trial 
when, in March of 1951, he addressed a private 
meeting of doctors, scientists and barristers. He 
said that the autopsy proved the stab wounds 

• It is significant, perhaps, that fellow-prisoners of 
his in Dartmoor, as previously related, considered 
his toughness a pose and found him incflcctually 
hysterical when in a temper. Does this not sugKst 
that his fantasy of himself as "a ruthless kukr” 
was acted out only after his imprisonment and not, 
before? 


to be so clean<ut diat Setty could not have 
moved his body a fraction of an inch while they 
were being delivered. He also revealed that 
Setty was very probably in a drunken stupor, 
for a blood-test showed that just before he died 
he had consumed eight double whiskies or 
their equivalent. This evidence was not pro¬ 
duced by the prosecution a{; the trial. Dr. Camps 
remarked that it would only have shown how 
those responsible for the murder were able to do 
it without causing a struggle. 

The manifest untruth of Hume’s description 
of his “death grapple” with Stanley Setty does 
not, of course, prove that Hume was innocent 
of the murder. It does show that he deliberately 
fabricated a spurious confession. Why should 
he have done this if he indeed committed the 
crime, and knew how it happened?* The ques¬ 
tion is unanswerable. But the point is that so 
far from Hume’s confession proving his guilt 
of the murder of Setty, it only makes the case 
a deeper mystery than ever. In 1951 Dr. Camps 
had said: “Who killed Setty and the circum¬ 
stances in which it occurred must remain a 
matter for speculation.” That statement remains 
as true to-day as ever it was. 

What was Hume’s purpose in publishing 
such damaging falsehoods about himself? It is 
difficult to agree with Mr. Victor Sims, who 
after all felt satisfied the "Confession” given 
to him for the Pictorial was true, that Hume’s 
only motive was financial gain. No doubt, the 
fee of £2,000 was a considerable inducement; 
but that does not necessarily mean he was bribed 
into doing something that basically he did not 
want to do. Mr. Sims himself said that Hume 
“hated being a nobody” and that the “lure of 
notoriety was too strong for him to resist.” 
That lure, of course. The Sunday Pictorial held 
out to him. But one may suspect that he had 
yet another motjve, deeper and even more in¬ 
dicative of his gross abnormality of mind. 

His former wife had stood loyally by him 
throughout his trial and afterwards visited him 
several times in prison. But at those visits 
Hume behaved impossibly, and as a result she 
eventually sought and obtained a dissolution of 
her marriage on the grounds of her husband’s 
cruelty. 

One cannot for a moment doubt that she 
had every legal and moral right to this divorce. 
But Hume reacted in his characteristically para¬ 
noid way. He accused her of “deserting” him. 
He harboured at the time of his release from 
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Dartmoor, and evidently still harbours, an in¬ 
tense resentment against her. It is easy to see 
that his false ’’Confession" was expressive of 
that resentment; for however much it damaged 
himself—and part of him at least revelled in 
that—it was also likely to harm his former wife, 
not only through casting doubt on the honesty 
of her testimony at his trial but through pro¬ 
voking conjectures even less worthy and just 
as baseless. 

While The Sunday Pictorial was censured by 
the Press Council for publicising Hume’s self- 
glorifying claim that he had ‘‘got away with 
murder,” the popular Press in general did itself 
little credit by none the less accepting Hume’s 
"confession,” quite uncritically, as the truth. 

Its attitude, indeed, betrayed a fundamental mis¬ 
understanding of the criminal psychopath and 
an essentially cynical disregard of the problem 
he poses. The fact is that nothing a man like 
Hume says, whether good or bad, whether an 
admission of guilt or a protestation of inno¬ 
cence, can be relied'on unless it is supported by 
independent evidence; and hence to publish 
what he says, while gratifying his own danger¬ 
ous thirst for notoriety, can serve no useful 
purpose whatever. An acquaintance who 
recently visited Hume at Regensdorf has told 
the writers that Hume asked him to send a copy 
of Hugh Thomas’s book on the Spanish Civil 
War. He explained that he himself had fought 
in the Spanish Civil War, and that he wished 
to write to Hugh Thomas and correct the many 
inaccuracies which, to judge from extracts he 
had seen in the Sunday Times, he felt sure must 
be in the book I Needless to add Hume was 
never near the Spanish Civil War, and that 
story is an illustration of his limitless capacity 

•The Daily Express used Hume to “prove” that 
Timothy Evans, widely believed to have been the 
victim of a gross miscarriage of justice, was after all 
guilty. It printed an article, purportedly written 
By Hume, in which Hume claimed that he once 
talked with Evans in a remand prison and that, in 
the course of the conversation, Evans admitted that 
he had in fact been a party (with Christie) to the 
murder of his child. Not content with publishing 
such a serious report regarding a matter of such 
grave public concern from sum a highly tainted 
source, the Daily Exwess came out with a por¬ 
tentous leader in which it said that the abolitionists 
had been dealt a heavy blow by Hume’s “dis¬ 
closure.” For was not one of the main arguments 
against cafnul punishment the risk that innocent 
people might be executed? And had not the case 
of Timothy Evans been used hitherto as a prime 
examfde ot this? 
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for romancing. But the popular Press, which 
labelled him a "monster," a pathological liar, 
and so on, never hesitated to believe him when 
it suited its own convenience to do so.' 

Yet there was, of course, always a limit to 
Fleet Street’s appetite for Hume’s pronounce¬ 
ments about past crimes. When that limit was 
reached, his only hope of reviving Fleet Street’s 
interest in him was to commit new ones. 

Rampage in Zurich 
E LEFT England at the end of May 
1958 and flew to Zurich—why Zurich 
perhaps not even he knew—and it remained, 
in a sen.se, his headquarters until he was cap¬ 
tured there eight months later. But he never 
began to settle in Zurich; he couldn’t settle any¬ 
where. Now he was in Frankfurt, now in 
Paris, now back in Lqndon; twice he was in 
the United States and three times in Canada. 
Before he ever went to Switzerland, he had 
changed his name officially to Donald Brown, 
but in spite of this he used during his travels 
no less than seven different aliases and as many 
forged passports. These frequent changes of 
identity cannot be simply explained as the 
natural precautions which a criminal must take, 
because most of the time apparently he didn’t 
travel with crime in mind. Though his two 
return trips to London had an allegedly felonious 
purpo.se, there is no record that he ran afoul of 
the law anywhere else. In both Canada and the 
United States, as the Swiss authorities were to 
learn after his arrest, he held legitimate jobs. 
But only for a short while. Soon he was on the 
move again. He was, one may think, a man 
wildly running from himself, even though his 
self was something he still felt compelled to 
assert. 

And one can understand how that mental 
cleavage logically resulted in a senseless, 
criminal rampage. 

The Rdmistrasse in Zurich where the Gewerbe- 
bank^ is situated, is a steep main thorough¬ 
fare. Walking down there, one found it hard 
to imagine the sight that was to be seen on the 
morning of January 30th, 1959—the sight of an 
armed robber, unsuitably dressed for the time 
of year in fawn-coloured slacks, being chased 
by citizens made dauntless out of their highly 
developed Swiss regard for properfy. No doubt, 
one would have found the scene quaintly and 
incongruously picaresque. But one would also 
have been convinced that the robber, who had 
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come flying out of the Gewerbcbank^ must be 
some kind of madman. 

And it seems inconceivable that Hume could 
ever have seriously hoped to get away with 
what he did or tried to do. He himself implied 
at his trial that he was driven to it by a kind 
of perverted conscience. “You know,” he told 
a British reporter while the jury was consider¬ 
ing its verdict, “it would be better if they were 
out there deciding whether I should be sen¬ 
tenced to death. I didn't do this murder. It was 
the other Donald Hume. You sec, there are 
two Humes. One wants to be normal. The other 
doesn't want to be a coward. It was the second 
Hume who pulled the trigger.” And for once 
in his life he may have been telling the truth, 
as he saw it. But was he perhaps unaware, 
when he committed the crime, that Switzerland 
has no death penalty? It seems perfectly possible 
that he was. At any rate, what he set out to do 
on the morning of January 30th, 1959, was so 
futile and so certain to end in disaster for him 
that he may have been engaged in a near¬ 
conscious attempt at suicide. Trudi Sommer has 
said that he had in fact, though in character¬ 
istically melodramatic fashion, tried to shoot 
himself some eight days earlier. 

Bank robbery is a job for experts. It needs 
careful advance planning. It can rarely be car¬ 
ried out successfully by one man alone, if only 
because an accomplice is needed at the wheel of 
a “get-away” car. But Hume’s attempt to rob 
the Gewerbeban\ was quite unplanned; he had 
no accomplice and no car to escape in. He 
simply walked into the bank, where he was 
unknown, carrying a carton under his arm 
which concealed a revolver, went .straight up 
to the counter, put down the carton, and with¬ 
out uttering a word bred point-blank at a 
cashier, who fell to the glound seriously injured. 
Then he vaulted over the counter, and tried 
vainly to force open the tills. Someone set the 
alarm off, and as soon as this happened Hume 
took to his heels. 

A sixteen-year-old apprentice from the bank 
led the chase. Repeatedly Hume turned round 
and threatened him with his revolver, but the 
boy could not be frightened off, and the pursuit 
continued. Near the foot of the RSmistrasse 
Hume made a sharp right turn, then took a 
course, and finally reached a little 
market-place by the riverside. It was there that 
a taxi-driver, named Arthur Maag, tried to 
intercept him, and there, too, one may conclude, 
that Hume made hb final bid for ^f-destnie- 


tion. He shot Arthur Maag dead. It was wanton 
murder from which he had nothing to gain, 
for others were already closing in. Soon die 
police arrived and took him away. 

They, too, believed at first that he must be 
deranged, and conceivably might have been con¬ 
tent to go on thinking $c^ if he hadn’t turned 
out to be who he was. During four hours after 
his arrest, he either couldn’t or wouldn’t speak. 
Though he was interrogated in five diflerent 
languages, he behaved as though he were 
“struck dumb.” Then at last he spoke in Eng¬ 
lish, with an American accent. He said that his 
name was Anton Stanislav; that he was a U.S. 
citizen of Polish immigrant parents; and that 
he was attached to the U.S. Air Forpe in 
Wiesbaden. He explained that yesterday he had 
spent his last dollar in Zurich, that he had 
wandered around the lake feeding the pigeons, 
and that he had spent the night “in the open.” 
When he was offered a cigarette, he lent some 
credence to this wild tale of deprivation, for 
instead of smoking the cigarette he ate it. It 
was as if he felt it necessary to provide both 
the police and himself with some logical motive 
of desperation for the senseless crimes he had 
committed. 

A simple telephone call to U.S. Air Force 
headquarters in Wiesbaden quickly established 
that no Anton Stanislav was known there. And 
if Hume had any rationality at ail left in him 
he must have realised that it could be only a 
matter of time before his whole story was 
checked on and found untrue. British crime 
reporters, who, in their zeal to see “monsters” 
receive their just deserts, are adept at ascribing 
rational motives to irrational acts, later told theb 
readers that Hume had hoped against hope to 
conceal his identity, because he dreaded above 
all being sent back to England to face new 
charges awaiting him there, and another long 
spell at Dartmoor. But granted this unlikely 
hypothesis to be true, what was the point of his 
telling his interrogators that he had spent the 
night “in the open”? How did that help him 
to conceal his identity? How did it help him 
at all? It was manifestly lying for lying’s sake. 
For, in fact, as he was later to admit, he had 
spent the night in* the Englidi church in 
Zurich, and there he had purloined from the 
chaplain’s room the carton where he hid hb 
revolver. According to the chaplain himself, ilx 
carton, which contained dog powders, was left 
over teotn i bazaar. It was found xnb^f 
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wards, and *‘the dog powdery were strewn over 
a table in the church.** 

W HSN THB Swiss police discovered 
who Huffie was, they also learned that 
Interpol had been searching for him and that 
he was wanted by the British police for two 
raids on the Brentford branch of the Midland 
Bank, in August and November, 1958, when 
he had allegedly shot and gravely wounded a 
cashier and a branch manager. Thus during the 
short year since his release from Dartmoor, 
Hume had proved himself a far greater menace 
to society than he had ever been before he was 
sent to prison. No wonder the Swiss were soon 
complaining of the penal system in England 
that had allowed such a dangerous man un¬ 
restricted freedom and were complaining, too, 
of the British Press which, in their view, had 
financed his criminal adventures. 

Yet the Swiss themselves are not above criti¬ 
cism for their handling of the case. Though 
they spent eight months investigating Hume’s 
background and collected evidence in plenty of 
how little his word could be relied on,** they 
still took it for granted that his claim to have 
murdered Setty nine years before was genuine. 
Indeed, Dr. Lienhart, who conducted the pro¬ 
secution and was otherwise very fair to Hume, 
declared that his “successful lying” at his trial 
for Setty’s murder was one of the five “most 
fateful” incidents in his life. And this prompted 
Dr. Lienhart to protest, somewhat bitterly, 
about the law of double jeopardy in England; 
he pointed out that were Hume to be acquitted 
in Switzerland of a crime to which he subse¬ 
quently confessed, he would be tried again and 
punished. 

It occurred to us that Hume in Switzerland 
might have cleared up some of the discrepancies 
in the famous “Confession,** that he might have 
given his Zurich inquisitors a new and wholly 
convincing account of the Setty murder. But it 

*'For example he claimed to have taken part in 
an I.R.A. raid on a weapon depot, a claim which 
was speedily refuted by the I.R.A. 

^In fact, Switzerland has what Professor Mann¬ 
heim calls the “double-track” system (see The 
British Journal of Criminology, January, 1961). The 
Courts, apparently, have a mandatory i^ligation to 
coounit mentally abnormal encoders to hospital for 
treatment, though they may also ^uire a prison 
seAcence to be served afterwards. This makes the 
iRspoddon o£ Hume's case all the harder to under- 


is clear from reading the reports in the Neae 
Ziircher Zeitung that this cannot have been the 
case. The “Confession** which he made publicly 
in court, for the benefit presumably not only 
of the judges and jury but of his world audi¬ 
ence, was simply an embroidered version of his 
Sunday Pictorial story and can stand up no 
better to analysis. In fact, at one point it caused 
the presiding judge to become incredulous. 

In his Sunday Pictorial account Hume had 
said that when he “ripped the blood-stained 
jacket off Setty's body with his knife,'* he felt 
a large bulge; and that bulge had turned out 
to be the thousand pounds in five pound notes 
that Setty • was carrying. Unfortunately (he 
said) all but thirty of those notes had got so 
saturated with blood that he was obliged to 
burn them. 

That part of his story he repeated in Zurich, 
but he made a departure from the original 
which patently conflicted with it. For he said 
that when he had found Setty in the living- 
room, the latter was dressed only in his shirt 
and his coat was hanging on the wall. How, 
then, asked the alert presiding judge, was it 
possible that the bank notes in Setty's breast 
coat-pocket could have got saturated in blood? 
For once Hume was nonplussed, and weakly 
conceded that he must be mistaken, that Setty 
must have been wearing his coat after all. 

Considering the obvious irrationality of the 
crimes for which Hume was actually tried in 
Zurich, one wonders if the Court could con¬ 
ceivably have found him responsible to the law, 
had it realised that here was a man boastfully 
giving false testimony against himself about a 
previous murder, and hence in a sense asking 
for a severer sentence than he might otherwise 
get. Pronouncing someone a psychopath but 
sane, which was the psychiatric evidence in this 
case, is too often, one fears, the same thing as 
pronouncing someone ill but well. In any case, 
the diagnosis of Hume by the court psychiatrist 
was clearly based on an abortive contact with 
the patient. For at an early stage in the examina¬ 
tion the doctor remarked that Hume’s love for 
Trudi Sommer—the girl Hume had been living 
with in Zurich and was engaged to marry—^was 
not genuine love echte Hebe)', and this 

allegation so enraged Hume that he refused to 
see the doctor again. 

“Hume,” wrote a British reporter with 
envious satisfaction at the end of the trial, “lost 
his bid for a comfortable retirement in a Swiss 
lunatic asylum.’*** And society, one is tempted 
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to add, lost a final chance to deal with his case 
sensibly. 

The Jekyll in Hume 

T he most pitiful part of the story 
has never, so far as we know, been so 
much as hinted at before, and it is this: when 
Hume was returned from Dartmoor to the 
free world, with nothing and no one left to 
restrain his destructive impulses but a too weak 
conscience, he realised for himself the danger¬ 
ousness of his position and his need for help. 
On his own initiative he approached New 
Bridge, a private After-Care organisation, and 
was put in touch with one of New Bridge’s 
volunteer workers. Here is the clue to the real 
reason why Hume held out for as long as he 
did against the temptation to publish his “Con¬ 
fession.” And here, too, is a striking illustration 
of the folly and cruelty of regarding men like 
him simply as “monsters," devoid of human 
feeling and fit only, as witches once were, to be 
burned. 

“One moment,” Mr. Victor Sims has written 
of Hume, “he was a gay, cheerful, even likeable 
fellow, chatting optimistically about the new 
life that lay ahead for him in Canada or 
Australia. But the next he would be a snarling, 
growling lone wolf with a grudge against 
society—like an animal that has escaped from 
its cage.” That, of course, is the classic Jekyll- 
and-Hyde picture. But there were those who 
found Hume nearly all Jekyll; and to relate 
their impressions of him in this context is not 
to indulge in Victorian cliches about there being 
some good in the most evil men, but to indi¬ 
cate that in a psychopath there may be con¬ 
structive instincts at war, however forlornly, 
with his destructive drives. 

Out of a terror of hiS own identity, perhaps, 
and a corresponding love of masquerade, Hume 
told few people after his release who he really 
was. For the first three months he lived in a 
London boarding-house run by a Mrs. Kemp 
(that is not her real name) and her daughter, 
Dora; and to these two he was Johnnie Lea 
Lea, just over from Canada to take up a job 
with Vickers aircraft at Weybridge: a very 
ordinary sort of chap, they thought, dressed in 
a high-necked yellow pullover and slacks, and 
extremely well-mannered. In fact, Mrs. Kemp 
preferred him to several other applicants for 

^ Qimpare the mementoes arranged in the rat- 
tern of ‘ a great bird" on the wall of his Finchley 
Road fiat, as described by Rebecca West 


the room, because he “looked so decent.” New 
did she or her daughter regret this decision 
afterwards. “If I’d had trouble with another 
lodger,” Miss Kemp has told the writers, “he's 
the one I’d have asked to give me a hand, or 
if I’d wanted help in fixing anything in the 
house.' He kept regular hours, was often in at 
7 p.m., and did his own cooking in his room. 
He left his room unlocked. We left our things 
about, and never missed anything. There were 
many books on flying in his room, including 
Dietrich’s My Flights with the Fuehrer" 

This model lodger proved himself a generous 
sort of chap, too. 'There was the time he brought 
home oranges for Mrs. Kemp, and the time 
he gave a pair of nylon stockings to the maid, 
though she was a physically unattractive type 
of girl. And he was an altogether friendly per¬ 
son to have about the house, with his advice 
to Dora Kemp on what sort of car she ought 
to buy. When Dora Kemp thought she re¬ 
cognised him from Press photographs published 
at the time of his release, she felt sure she must 
be wrong, and only once after that did she 
have any reason to suspect that perhaps she'd 
been right, after all. 'That was the time, she 
remembers, when she called him back as he 
was hurrying out of the house. His eyes looked 
“most peculiar.” 

That same look finally destroyed Trudi 
Sommer’s trust in him. He met Trudi very 
soon after his arrival in Zurich at the end of 
May, and they lived together, off and on, during 
his remaining eight months of freedom. Before 
the end, he meant to marry her or said he meant 
to marry her; at least he had made some arrange¬ 
ments for the ceremony. 

Trudi Sommer has understandably been 
described in the popular Press as “beautiful,” 
“glamorous,” and so on, for she had to be built 
up into a fitting playmate for the “monster” 
who came to Zurich in the guise of a dashing, 
champagne-swilling philanderer. In fact, she is 
a thin, fair-haired, small-boned girl, with in¬ 
definite features; negative-looking in repose, 
though quite pretty when she smiles. She runs 
a small hair-dressing establishment, and comes 
from a humble bac^ound. 

At the time she met Hume she was recently 
divorced after an unhappy marriage, and to 
her he was Johnny Bird,'* a Canadian test pilot 
complete with a (^nadian accent. The missions 
he told her he had to perform were, in fact, 
the pretexts he used for bU various trips aaoss 
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the Atlantic and elsewhere. It is the measure 
of her trustfulness that she believed him when 
he told her on one occasion (though the year, 
remember, was 1958) that he had to go away 
because of “the Suez crisis.” His frequent 
absences were hal'd for her to bear, though she 
remembers he did make some efforts to keep 
in touch with her; once he telephoned her from 
London and another time sent her a postcard 
from Goose Bay. But in their actual life to¬ 
gether he made her happy until near the end, 
and even now when she knows that from her 
point of view it was all a cruel masquerade, she 
can still say (as she has said to the writers), 
“There was no other like him. Everything in 
him came from the heart. . . . There’s still 
almost no day when I don’t think of him.” 

It was apparently a simple enough life that 
they led; they used to go to a skittle<lub in the 
evenings, and frequently they went to her 
parents’ home near Bern at week-ends. Her 
parents had a thrcc-ycar-old foster-child whom 
Hume grew very fond of, or so it seemed; he 
would often take tie child for country walks. 
And he liked to make himself useful about the 
house. Once he wanted to scrub the front steps, 
but Trudi wouldn’t allow him to do that; after 
all, he was “a posh pilot.” She remembers him 
telling her: “Through you I’ve found a mother 
and father and sister for the first time.” She 
believed this when he said it, but as she can’t 
be certain of anything about him any longer, 
she remembers to ask now whether it’s true 
that he had no family and that his mother 
“rejected” him. 

Evidently, he could never forget himself 
entirely in his character of Johnny Bird, or for¬ 
get his real and imagined past. He talked a 
great deal when he first knew Trudi of his 
hatred of human beings in general and of 
women in particular. He said he was only fond 
of animals. But though it was many weeks 
before he declared himself in love with her, his 
behaviour towards her generally was gentle and 
considerate. She recalls only two occasions when 
he got tense and angry. The first of these was 
when she started trying to box with him in 
play. 'The other was when they were on a ramble 
together in the country and he picked some 
cherries from a tree. “Look out for the police 1 ” 
she said. She meant it as a jest, but he took it 
seriously, and suddenly barked at her, “You’re 
always talking about ^e police!” 

About Chri^as time, when they were at her 


parents’ house, he started to have weeping fii$s, 
and it was clear he was headed for a I^eak- 
down, though she had no idea what was the 
matter with him and he couldn’t explain. Then 
one evening—this was his suicide attempt eight 
days before he killed Arthur Maag—they were 
sitting at home when she happened to turn 
round and saw him with a revolver pointed at 
his head. He was undoubtedly in an hysterical 
state. He said he was a bad man who had 
deceived, her, and that he couldn’t go through 
with the marriage. He said he had been a spy 
in the war. He pointed to some books on a table, 
and said: “I’ve written many of those. They’re 
buried, and you can read all about me in them 
after I am dead.” She answered: “I don’t want 
them. I want you.” Then he showed her some 
tablets sewn into the top of his trousers: 
“Poison,” he said, “in case I don’t kill myself 
with the revolver shot.” Eventually, she coaxed 
him into handing the rtvolver over to her. She 
found seven cartridges in it. “After that,” she 
has said, “I couldn’t look him in the eyes any 
more. I thought he was mad. His eyes looked 
Terrible.” 

Even to Dr. Lienhart, who conducted the case 
against him at the Zurich murder trial, Hume 
has his "good side.” Indeed, Dr. Lienhart’s 
relations with him were consistently friendly; 
and, unlike the court psychiatrist, he believed 
(and still believes) that though Hume was afraid 
to tell Trudi about his past, he was genuinely 
in love with her; moreover, that his trips to the 
United States and Canada were an effort to pre¬ 
pare a “new life” that he could lead with her. 
Though Hume at first threatened to deny every¬ 
thing about the murder, he eventually said that 
“O.K.” he would acknowledge the facts because 
“Lienhart and Trudi Sommer had been con¬ 
siderate and good to him.” At the same time. 
Dr. Lienhart thinks there was a great deal of 
what he calls the “actor” in Hume. He remem¬ 
bers in particular one pre-trial interview he had 
with him, when he brought along a lady from 
the British Consulate to interpret. At the end 
of the interview, which went very well, Hume 
made the gallantly histrionic gesture of plucking 
a carnation from a vase and placing it in the 
lady’s buttonhole. 

O p COURSE, it is more than possible that 
after his release from Dartmoor Hume 
became so wedded to a fantasy-world that 
everything he did and said, "good” w "bad,” 
was in a sense play-acting. He wrote in bU 
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"ConfesMon” that Tony, the mongrel dog he 
had owned at the dme of the Setty miu^er, 
was the "only real pal he ever had." But if hit 
love for Tony was, in fact, any more “genuine” 
than his later love for Trudi Sommer, one may 
wonder why he should have been so concerned 
to advertise it. And he went out of his way to 
advertise other examples of his tender-hearted¬ 
ness towards dumb animals; he told a news¬ 
paper reporter that before the (alleged) Midland 
Bank robbery he had taken time to bury a dead 
rabbit in Hyde Park; and at his trial in Zurich 
he complained that a report about him by the 
R.A.F., though favourable, omitted any men¬ 
tion of his having once rescued a -cat from a 
roof-top. One can guess at a possible explanation 
of all this when one remembers that kindness 
to animals is a stock-in-trade of the big-time 
hoodlum, at least of the movie variety; and it 
was towards enacting that role that Hume as 
Hume seems to have been most powerfully 
driven. 

Certainly, one would be na’ive to accept 
Hume’s "good side" at its face value. One 
knows that the psychopath is often adroit at 
giving voice to emotions like love, pity, and 
remorse which he cannot feel, and that the 
motive behind such kind and thoughtful 
actions as he may from time to time perform 
is apt to be both superficial and immature. 
Nevertheless, Hume’s record before the Setty 
case shows that he had some ability to lead a 
constructive life, even though he could never 
lead it consistently; and one may fairly conclude 
that even after his release from Dartmoor there 
were still constructive instincts in him which 
might under proper care have been developed 
and might yet be developed to-day. 

And the clearest indication of this is the fact 
that he should himself have appealed to New 
Bridge for help after he left Dartmoor. Indeed, 
there came a time when he expressed an acute 
awareness of his own abnormality of mind, and 
asked if there was not some way he might be 
cured of it. New Bridge did what it could for 
him. It found him a job as an electrician, 
though he held this only very briefly. It investi¬ 
gated the possibilities of procuring him admis¬ 
sion to a private psychiatric institution where 
he could receive treatment, but none was found 
that seemed suitable to his case. And doubtless 
there was never any hope that he could be sue- 
tern ^fully treattd, except under strict custodial 
Road flirj^s, considering the deterioration in hit 
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mental state as a result of his imprisonment and 
the fact that he was dogged by newspaper 
reporters who, whether they knew it or not, 
encouraged him in his destructiveness. A volun¬ 
tary After-Care organisation, such as New 
Bridge, was no betto' equipped to cope with 
him than a hospital would be equipped to treat 
a pleasure-loving galloping consumptive as an 
out-patient. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that a part of 
Hume still wanted to lead a peaceful and useful 
life. It was by far the weaker part of him, of 
course; and the social tragedy is that the meaiu 
to cherish it and strengthen it did not exist. 

The First Essential 

OR IS THERE any real likelihood,that a 
similar tragedy could or would be 
avoided to-day. 

It is true that if the Mental Health Act of 
1959 had been operative in 1950, it would have 
offered a theoretic alternative to imprisoning 
Hume for a fixed term. For the Act provides 
that psychopaths as well as psychotics and defec¬ 
tives are certifiable, and if convicted of an 
offence may be committed to hospital for treat¬ 
ment at the discretion of the court. But, for a 
number of reasons, the chances of another 
Hume being dealt with in this manner are ex¬ 
tremely remote. In the first place, the question 
of a convicted offender’s state of mind does not 
arise automatically; there is no certainty under 
the law that he will be given any kind of 
psychiatric examination before or after his con¬ 
viction, or that his fitness for punishment will 
be or can be challenged. Secondly, even if some¬ 
one—the defendant himself, for example—takes 
the initiative in obtaining the requisite medical 
evidence that he is suffering from psychopathy 
(or any other abnormality), the Court is not 
bound to act on such evidence or even to listen 
to it. 

Thirdly, the conception of punishment to fit 
the crime and of the rctributive^leterrent pur¬ 
pose of criminal justice dies hard; and courts 
are reluctant to spare anyone, however abnor¬ 
mal, from the pains of imprisomnent if the 
offence is as grave and as morally shocking as 
Hume’s was. In fret, they are actually encour¬ 
aged in this reluctance by the relevant secdon 
of the Mental Health Act itself, which enjoins 
them to take into consideradon "the nature of 
the offence” as well as “the character Md ante¬ 
cedents of the (^lender” before making a hos¬ 
pital order. Thus judges seldom, if ever, invoke 
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^ir powers ol comotittat under the Mental 
Health Act when people successhilly plead 
“diminished re^nsibilky" to a charge of 
murder and hence are convicted only of man* 
slaughter." Such people still go to prison (often 
for life), although they have been found by a 
fury to be suffering from severe psychopathy or 
from some ocher more or less crippling abnor¬ 
mality of mind. 

Fikaixy, and most sekiouslt, it is often im¬ 
possible, especially in the case of psychopaths, 
for a court to be satisfied, as the Act requires 
it to be, that if it makes a committal order, there 
is a mental hospital willing or able to receive 
the offender. This was exemplified recently 
when a certain Peter David Hastings was con¬ 
victed of wounding his fianefe, and the Court, 
though convinced of Hastings’ abnormality, 
was (^liged against its better judgment to sen¬ 
tence him to five years' imprisonment, since the 
doctor concerned reported that no suitable 
hospital accommodation was available. After 
repeated Parliamenury intervention, the Home 
Secretary used his administrative powers under 
the Act to transfer Hastings to Broadmoor, 
though Broadmoor is an asylum for psychotics 
and Hastings is not a psychotic. What makes 
this sort of thing inevitable is that there are 
not nearly enough menul hospitals. Moreover, 
those that do exist are extremely chary of 
accepting psychopathic offenders for treatment 
—partly b«ause of a lack of the necessary 
security arrangements at ordinary mental hos¬ 
pitals; partly through a disinclination on the 
part of the staff to create these; and partly 
because of the defeatism of some doctors who 
believe psychopathy to be untreatable. The only 

“The Homicide Act of 1957 introduced the 
defence of “diminished responsibility” to murder, 
though absurdly enough it cannot be pleaded to 
any lesser offence. The provisions of the Mental 
Health Act do not apply to murder, since murder 
rarries a mandatory sentence of cither death or life 
imprisonment. They do, however, apply to man- 
daughter, the sentence for which is discretionary. 

"hfotable successes have been achieved by Dr. 
Maxwell Jqned Social Rehabilitation Unit at Bel- 
moot Hospital, where doctors, ptients and staff live 
and work togt^er as equals in a kind of free thera¬ 
peutic community. But a man of Hume’s kind 
could almost certainly not be treated except under 
strict custodial conditions. 

^ "Currently at Broadmoor violent patients suffer¬ 
ing from pyefaopthy are put under sedadon before 
recehdngjptychotherapy of a community type. 

"See Tht Offenders, by Playfair and Sington 
(Londqn, 1957). 
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institution which contains a wing apeci^cally 
for criminal psychopaths is Rampton in No^ 
dnghamshire; and treatment possibilities theit 
are little or none. 

Nevertheless, pioneer psychiatrists, who take 
a special interest in the problem of the criminal 
psychopath, are convinced that the responsi¬ 
bility for grappling with it can and should be 
shouldered by the medical profession, and that 
treatment centres—perhaps of an entirely new 
type—are practicable. Indeed, a few such 
centres are already planned. Certainly, one may 
think that to dismiss someone as a psychopath 
and therefore by definition incurable is hardly 
more humipie and civilised than to pronounce 
him a “monster” and therefore irredeemably 
bad. True, statistical evidence suggests that at 
the moment group therapy is the only form of 
treatment to which psychopaths can be said to 
respond in any significant numbers; and rince 
it .seems doubtful that group therapy is suited 
to the violent, deeply antagonistic type of 
psychopathic offender,** treatment for him re¬ 
mains a matter of experimentation. But this is 
not the same thing as saying that his case is 
hopeless. New techniques are, in fact, continu¬ 
ally been tried both here** and abroad, and 
individual successes have been reported. The 
most striking one known to the authors comes 
from Maryland where, in 1950, a 20-ycar-old 
youth named Dolfi Salinger,** with a record of 
delinquency dating back to his early childhood, 
successfully pleaded insanity to a charge of 
armed r(Abery after he had been diagnosed by 
three psychiatrists, including the late Robert 
Lindner, as an aggressive psychopath and a 
potential murderer. Since his was a test case 
and received a great deal of local publicity, the 
entire medical staff of the State Mental Hos¬ 
pital, to which he was committed for an in¬ 
definite period, was put on its mettle. During 
the next six years, the first four of them spent 
in the closed, criminal wing of the hospital and 
the latter two in the open, civU wing, Dolfi 
Salinger was given intensive psychotherapy of 
a generally supportive, somewhat authoritarian 
kind. He was finally found fit enough to live a 
useful life in a feee community, and with the 
court’s permission was discharged. 

One must readily admit, of course, that under 
existing circumstances of resource there is no 
practical possibility of dealing with every 
psychopathic offender in England by such lavish 
means as Dolfi Salinger was dealt with in Mary¬ 
land. And it would be foolish to suggest that 
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there it any quick or easy way out of all the 
difficulties which the problem of the criminal 
psychopath presents. But certain immediate 
reforms seem clearly indicated. 

I N Sweden every serious offender is com¬ 
mitted to a diagnostic clinic, where he may 
be detained for as long as three months, before 
he comes up for trial and, if convicted on the 
facts, for sentence. Furthermore, the findings 
of the clinic and its recommendation for dis¬ 
position of the case are in practice binding on 
the court. While such a system could not be 
exactly duplicated here, if only because the 
placing of so much power in the hands of 
doctors would violate the spirit of British 
justice, something similar to it might be accept¬ 
able, if a convicted person were given a right 
to a second jury trial on the issue of his mind 
alone. This is in fact a right which all psycho- 
(>athic offenders, who * may be committed to 
hospital on the recommendation of an American 
court psychiatrist, at present enjoy in the State 
of Maryland. One thing at least is certain: if 
there is ever to be a guarantee against repeti¬ 
tions of the Hume tragedy, means must be 
found both of raising the question of an 
offender’s mental state before sentence and of 
ensuring that courts will conduct their sen¬ 
tencing policy in accordance with medical facts. 

But what is needed in the first place is a 
willingness on the part of public opinion and 
all branches of government, the judiciary in¬ 
cluded, to face up to the problem of the criminal 
psychopath, and to recognise it for the grave 
and complicated thing that it is. There is no 
use thinking of Hume’s as an isolated case—as 
an example of some disaster that can safely be 
ignored since nothing like it will ever happen 
again. For there are ^ undoubtedly potential 
Humes in our schools, and the opportunities for 
detecting them and treating them in time re¬ 
main woefully inadequate. 

Seven years ago, the Underwood Committee 
on Maladjusted Children wrote of children 
with severe behaviour disorders that they “arc 
far on the way to becoming psychopathic 
persons.” The Committee indicated that several 
hundred thousand school children need specially 
adapted education or psychotherapy. But, in 
1959, the child-guidance clinics and schools for 
maladjusted children in England and Wales 
could deal with only 40,000 cases. Moreover, it 
is now thirteen years since legislation provided 
for the establishment of Remand Centres whak 


th«e would be facilities for serious medical 
observation of selected people charged with 
offences. Yet there is still no more than one such 
Remand Centre in existence. It is the begin¬ 
ning in a diagnostic approach to young offenders 
aged 15 to 31 . But, though reasonably staffed 
with ' psychologists and social workers, the 
centre must rely for day^to-day observation on 
prison officers insufficiently trained for such 
work and overtaxed with custodial duties; and 
it has only one doctor with psychiatric experi¬ 
ence for 300 boys. 

Undeniably, any determined attempt to solve 
the problem of the criminal psychopath will be 
extremely expensive. But what a government 
can or cannot afford seems to depend in the 
long run on what the public will allow it to 
afford, and that in turn, of course, is a matter 
of education. If popular newspapers in Britain 
are genuinely concerned at the menace repre¬ 
sented by Donald Hume and his like, ^ey 
could do much to shield society from that 
menace, though not by excoriating “monsters” 
and “vicious gunmen.” They could urge the 
expenditure of more material and human 
resources on the true weapons of social defence 
against criminal psychopathy. 

M eanwhile, Hume himself is in his 
third year at Regensdorf. Once a week a 
psychotherapist visits the prison, but he docs 
not see Hume who, in Switzerland too, is con¬ 
sidered a man fit to be punished, but not 
susceptible to cure. Lately, however, Hume has 
shown signs of settling down at last, and of 
giving up the violently antagonistic behaviour 
which has made it necessary to keep him in 
solitary confinement for so much longer than 
is the usual practice. Soon he may progress to 
Class Two. At the end of another twelve years 
he will be entitled to apply for release, but at 
the moment nobody foresees such an appeal 
from him being granted. Murderers have served 
as long as forty years at Regensdorf. Recently, 
one of them died there aged ninety-two. 

Time of itself, some psychiatrists believe, can 
cure the criminal psychopath; his aggressive¬ 
ness simply “burns out.” But if a life sentence 
served in a prison'*such as Regensdorf cures 
the psychopath, it is also likely to leave him a 
mere shell of a human being, hopelessly “in¬ 
stitutionalised,” as the Americans say. Of 
course, proponents of capital punishment might 
suggest that Hume would, from his point of 
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view, be bettq: off dead than faced with his 
present prospects. But, moral considerations 
aside, it is in fact as socially wasteful to kill a 
man like Hume as it is to be content with lock¬ 
ing him up in a cage for the rest of his life. 
For nobody pretends that all that might or 
could be known about the criminal psychopath 
is known. Nobody fully understands what 
makes him or why, when he is made, he be¬ 
haves as he does. How can this knowledge ever 
be gained, except through research and study? 


What ultimate source of reseaich and study is 
there but the criminal psychopath himself? And, 
obviously, it is only through the acquisition of 
sufficient knowledge of his condition that a cure 
can be found for him and that the grave social 
problem which he embodies can eventually be 
solved. 

Donald Hume belongs in a mental hospital 
not because that is where he "deserves” to be, 
but because that is where society, in its own 
future self-protection, needs him. 


John Montague The Country Fiddler 

My uncle played the fiddle—more elegantly, the violin- 
A favourite at bzun and crossroads dance, 

He knew The Sailor's Bonnet and The Fowling Piece. 

Bachelor head of a house full of sisters, 

Rumier of poor racehorses, spendthrift, 

He left for a New World in an old disgrace. 

He left his fiddle in the rafters 

When he sailed, never played afterwards: 

A rural art silent in the harshness of Brooklyn. 

A heavily-built man, tranquil-eyed as an ox, 

He ran a wild speakeasy, and died of it. 

During the depression many dossed in his cellar. 

1 attended his funeral in the Church of Good Counsel, 
Then, miexpected successor, reversed time 
To return where he had been born. 

During my schooldays the fiddle rusted, 

(The bridge fell away, the catgut snapped) 

Reduced to a plaything stinking of stale rosin. 

The country people asked if I also had music 

(All the family had had) but the fiddle was in pieces 

And the rafters remade, before I discovered my craft. 

To fiddle means, in country terms, to play the violin; 
More modishly now, to wangle money, or idle one’s time: 
He tried all three; I am forced to the same. 

Twenty years afterwards, I saw the church again. 

And promised to remember my burly godfather 
And his rural craft, after this fashion: 


So sucxxssion passes, through strangest hands. 
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In Defence of Blood-sports 


I AM, I suppose, a typical intellectual. Tall, 
dark, thin, I stoop slightly unless I re¬ 
member to stand up, and should normally 
wear spectacles if I were not too vain to do 
so. My politics are of that rather woolly 
Lib-Lab variety so common among my con¬ 
temporaries. I am against Suez, hanging, 
flogging, Sir Roy Welensky, and being 
beastly to homosexuals. 

In other words, the Lot. Yet not quite the 
lot. I confess to a slight but shameful devia¬ 
tion. I am for blood-sports. Not only am I 
for blood-sports: I practise blood-sports. As 
a boy I rode to hounds—ridiculous phrase!— 
and though now I can neither afford a horse 
nor could I ride one if I were able to afford 
it, I still occasionally hunt with a pack of 
otter hounds or beagles. I have once stalked 
deer in the Scottish Highlands but am such 
a poor shot that I have long given up all 
kinds of shooting. I remain passionately 
addicted to fishing for trout and—^when I 
can get it—salmon. 

“But how can you? It’s so beasdy!" 

I can hear those phrases rising, like bal¬ 
loons in a strip cartoon, from thousands of 
progressive lips. Well, I can and do. What 
is more I feel no sense of guilt about any of 
these activities except otter hunting, and that 
not because I consider it more cruel than 
the others, but because I doubt whether there 
are enough otters left in this country to ex¬ 
cuse it. (Like many hunting men 1 support 
hunting only when it tends to preserve wild 
life and not to extinguish it—a paradox 
which will infuriate my progressive friends 
still more.]^ 1 console mys^ by the zeflec^n 


that the particular pack of otter hounds with 
which I hunt hardly ever finds an otter and 
practically never kills one. 

However, though I feel no guilt, I am 
sensitive to criticism. I would therefore like 
to attempt some defence of my behaviour, 
some justification of my views. Accept this, 
then, as the apology of a hunting deviation- 
ist before the People’s Court. And because 
I shall certainly be found guilty whatever I 
say, I shall begin with a counter-attack. 

H unting, shooting and fishing are all 
traditional pleasures enjoyed by large 
numbers of people. It is true that hunting 
and shooting are enjoyed chiefly by the rich 
—though not necessarily by the very rich; 
fishing in its various forms is also enjoyed 
by enormous numbers of working men—a 
fact which no doubt preserves it to some 
extent from criticism. But the essential point 
is that they are all pleasures, and the men and 
women who practise these sports do so for 
the one reason that they enjoy them. 

Now it seems to me that liberals should be 
very careful before they condemn pleasures 
enjoyed by others. It is curious that the same 
people who get angry when sexually norma! 
men and women condemn the ple^res of 
homosexuals just because they do not share 
them, should be so quick to condemn the 
pleasures of those wljo hunt the fox or shoot 
pheasants just because they have never tried 
these things themselves. 

“But surely*’ (and here the protest of 
libwal friends becomes the voic^ of the ^bl^, 
Prosecufor)^ arc 
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that all pleasures are justified no matter what 
harm they do or what evil consequences 
they have?” 

No, 1 am not, thou^ in practice I find 
it difficult to think of many widespread 
pleasures which are seriously harmful.- Sdll, 
I would not justify taking drugs or the 
pleasure perverts are said to obtain from 
flogging or hanging or from certain sexual 
practices—^unless the partner is willing. But 
after all hunting'people arc not perverts; and 
I suggest that before liberals condemn 
pleasures enjoyed by large numbers of men 
and women, they should first be certain that 
these pleasures really arc harmful or evil. 
Otherwise their criticism is liable to appear 
as itself a perverted form of Puritanism. 

“But you cannot deny that all hunting, 
shooting and fishing involves some cruelty 
to an animal, and that some of your pleasure 
at least is derived from the cruelty inflicted?” 

Steady! Let’s separate those two proposi¬ 
tions. I certainly do not deny that all hunting, 
shooting, and fishing involves some cruelty 
to animals. Just how much is, of course, 
difficult to measure and varies widely in dif¬ 
ferent cases; but cruelty there is. I don’t 
pretend that a fox likes being chased by 
hounds or that a pheasant likes being 
frightened into the air by beaters so that it 
can be shot or that a trout enjoys being 
caught on a hook and played until it is 
exhausted. 

I WOULD MERELY SAY that the amount of cruelty 
involved in all these pursuits is infinitesimal 
when compared with the cruelty inflicted 
by man on animals he breeds for his own 
purposes. I cannot see, for instance, that it is 
less cruel to breed hens which are stuffed 
into tiny wire cages, debeaked by electricity, 
injected with hormones, kept awake day and 
night, and finally strangled the moment they 
faU to lay enough eggs, than it is to breed 
pheasants which are allowed to live in free¬ 
dom until the day they are shot Even those 
mdier horrible ^oocs at Sandringham and 
odkr big estates look very small beside 
Christnuu massacre of turkeys. As for 
qudty hunting, it ^ itisignificant 


when compared witii the mielty of castrating 
lambs or calves or tiie messy butchery of 
the slaughteritouse. Have liberals never feen 
in tile country? 

“But at least farm animals are bred, fat¬ 
tened and killed for human consumption. 
Perhaps shooting is not so bad, but how can 
you justify hunting foxes or otters which 
can’t be eaten at all, or hares which could be 
shot if .you wanted them but are simply 
thrown, mangled and bleeding, to the 
hounds? The two things are utterly dif¬ 
ferent.” 

Are they? Do we need to cat meat? We 
could be vegetarians. Or if we must eat meat, 
because we have come to depend on it, must 
we eat so much? And must we have caviare 
and </e foie gras as well? Don’t you eat 
meat because you like' it, just as I hunt ani¬ 
mals because I like it? Does eating justify 
cruelty—or only hunger? And when were 
you last hungry? So far as I can sec, whatever 
men may say, in practice they hold the 
Catholic belief that animals were created for 
man’s pleasure. If I were you. I’d keep off 
this track. It’s dangerous. I haven’t even 
begun on vivisection. 

“ ■'i^ou ARE simply evading the point. You 

X cannot deny that the pleasure ob¬ 
tained from ail forms of hunting, shooting 
and fishing for sport is directly related to 
the cruelty inflicted on some animal, and 
that to obtain pleasure from an animal’s pain 
—unless, of course, it is necessary for human 
life—^is morally wrong.” 

Well, I haven’t admitted that yet, but I 
won’t deny it absolutely. In fact, as everyone 
who has tried any of these sports knows, most 
of the pleasure has nothing to do with the 
cruelty at all. Most of it comes simply from 
taking exercise in the open air in pleasant 
surroundings—from riding a horse or walk¬ 
ing beside a river or running across country. 
Then there’s the pleasure of watching the 
hounds work or studying the fish and so on. 
But I’ll admit that there is a residue of 
pleasure, small in quantity but important, 
that is directly related to the cruelty. It’s not 
a simple thing. To me, and I titink to most 
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people, the actual kill—^the worry of the fox 
by the hounds or the gaffing of a salmon— 
is actually distasteful. When hunting, fortU' 
natcly, I’m very rarely there to see the kill 
and, if I am, I either watch with fascinated 
horror or, hypocritically, look away. But the 
chase—there you have me. When I hear the 
cry of the hounds or the slightly comic sound 
of the horn, I can’t resist it. Adrenalin is 
pumped into my bloodstream; I feel ten— 
well, five—years younger; I even forget my 
hernia and go leaping over the stubble. 
What’s more I actively want the hounds to 
catch and kill the hare. (Mind"you, they 
generally don’t.) 

“But that’s absolutely primitivel’’ 

Yes, I suppose it is, though not more primi¬ 
tive, when you come to think of it, than 
hunger or sexual desire, both of which I also 
enjoy. I’m afraid I feeling primitive now 
and then. 

“Then you don’t deny that your enjoyment 
of the chase is connected with the kill—that 
is, with the cruelty?’’ 

No, I don’t. I don’t much mind when 
the hunted animal gets away, but there is a 
connection. It’s quite fun following a drag 
on a horse because riding is fun, but I can’t 
really imagine running after a drag. At least 
not at my age. Again stalking a deer with a 
camera is rather like undressing a girl and 
then—well, taking a photograph of her. 
Oddly enough the connection is strongest for 
me in fishing. The whole fascination of fish¬ 
ing is luring the fish out of its watery element 
into your element. If the fish is big enough, 

I like to kill and eat it. I hate those rivers 
where you are only allowed to catch two 
and then must put the rest back, and 1 can 
never quite understand the coarse-fishers who 
keep their fish alive in a net all day and then 
set them free in the evening. By the way, you 
do realise that the poor man’s fish are un¬ 
eatable like the rich man’s fox? Does that 
make coarse-fishing more justifiable, because 
the fish are not killed, or less justifiable, 
because they are not eaten? 

“Oh, do stop quibbling. You’ve already 
admitted that you get pleasure out of cruelty, 
and that’s vile.” 


Yes, I suppose it is. Yet this occasional 
enjoyment of cruelty doesn’t make a man 
cruel either to other animals or to other men. 
You can’t honestly maintain, for instance, 
that hunting men are normally more cruel 
than non-hunting men. They may be more 
stupid but not more crueU Most of them keep 
horses or dogs and feed the birds in their 
gardens. They don’t beat their wives. I could 
argue that since all men arc born with some 
cruelty in their natures, those who get it out 
by hunting are less likely to vent it on human 
beings than those who suppress it. Is it really 
a coincidence that the British people, who 
have always been devoted to the chase, have 
also been slighdy less cruel to each other 
than other nations? Perhaps it is. I won’t 
insist. 


“xrou SIMPLY won’t understand. Cruelty 
X is a moral evil, and the infliction of 
even the smallest amount of unnecessary 
cruelty is evil. After all, on your arguments, 
you could just as easily justify bull-fighting 
or bear-baiting or cock-fighting. You 
wouldn’t, I suppose?’’ 

I was afraid you’d bring that up. Let’s 
take them one at a time. I have never been 
to Spain so can’t pretend to know much 
about bull-fighting, but if I did go, I would 
certainly want to see a bull-fight. But even 
without seeing one I would take the view 
that this is a pleasure enjoyed by a great many 
Spaniards and that it would be wrong to stop 
it unless there was an overwhelming case 
against it. The bull-fighting chaps introduce 
another argument—that it’s an art. I suspect, 
however, that that’s irrelevant, because if 
cruelty can’t be justified by pleasure, then I 
don’t sec how it can be justified by art. 

On the other hand, I would not want to 
see cither cock-fighting or bear-baiting re¬ 
introduced into this country. I know that 
sounds a bit inconsistent but I have a reason. 
I’m against blood-sports that are pure spec¬ 
tator-sports. I even have doubts about bull¬ 
fighting on that score, though bull-fighting 
is probably saved by the courage and skill of 
the bull-fighters. But in principle 1 do find 
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something abhorrent in just watching an 
animal being killed without actively taking 
part in the killing. It's action that seems to 
purify the deed. For instance, there is a tre¬ 
mendous difference between riding across 
country after a fox and sitting in an arena 
watching a fox being worried to death by 
hounds. Is this fanciful? 

I T SOUNDS Fascist to me. Do you plead 
guilty?” 

I don’t feel guilty. 

“That simply makes the offence worse. 


You ought to feel guilty. Your conscience has 
been hardened by blo^-sports. In any case 
you are guilty. Have you anything to plead 
m mitigation of your offence?” 

Well, I haven’t used the word “sadist.” 

“Don’t jest with the People’s Court. The 
verdict is Guilty and you are sentenced to run 
the gauntlet from Westminster to Trafalgar 
Square between two lines of members of the 
League against Cruel Sports. They will be 
armed with ...” 

Goon. 

“... hunting crops.” 


Flying Over Sicily 

Air is what we fly through, scarcely that. Nothing 
Is more like it, but over mountains, under cloud clothing. 

Walls like splints wedge cracked hills zigzagging 
To summits bearing crosses or castles with roofs sagging. 

An island of alive gods and goddesses, saltcrusted, where 
Arabs left fountains, Normans cathedrals. Bourbons their 

Decadence, seasoned with avarice. I look down 
On Palermo, carboned by crags, think now of Nelson 

Doting, enslaved, nodding off wliile she gambled 
Far into morning. These vapour trails, scrambled 

Over Etna, haze the confetti of boats. ' 

And leaving you I’m caught suddenly by the tliroat, 

The treacheries of absence so drying that cold 
Pellegrino even finds me parched, while gold 

Domes, cloisters, flash under me, and I’m utterly strange 
T6 this island’s last glimpse of almond and orange. 

Alan Ross 
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The Child 


Something that can be heard 
Is a grasping of soft fingers 
Behind that door. 

Oh come in, please come in, 

And be seated. 

It was hard to be sure. 

Because for some time a creature 
Had bitten at the wood. 

But this is something else; a pure noise 
Humanly shaped 

That gently insists on 

Being present. I am sure you are. 

Look: the pots over the fire 
On a shelf, just put; 

So, and no other way. 

Are as you have seen them; and you. 
Being visible, make them no different. 
No man nor thing shall take 
Your place from you; so little. 

You would thizik, to ask for. 

I have not denied; you know that. 

Do you ? Do you see 

How you are guttered 

At a breath, a flicker from me ? 

Bum more then. 

Move this way with me. 

Over the stone. Here are 
Your father’s utensils on 
The kitchen wall; but cling 
As I draw you. 

It seems you have come without speech 
Without flesh. If it be love 
That moves with smallness through 
These rooms, speak to me. 

As you move. 

You have not come with 
Me, but bum OiO the stone. 


If I could pick you up 
If I could lift you; 

Can a thing be weightless ? 

I have seen, when I did lift 
You how 

Your flesh was casually 
Pressed in. You have come here 
Without bone, or blood. 

Is that to be preferred ? 

A flesh without 

Sinew, a bone that has 
No hardness, and will not snap. 

Hair with no spring; without 
Juices, touching, or speech. 

What are you ? 

Or rather, show me, since 

You cannot speak, that you are real; 

A proper effusion of air, 

Not that I doubt, blown by a breath 
Into my child; 

As if you might grow on that vapour 
To thought, or natural movement 
That expresses, “I know where I am. 
Yet that you are here, 

I feel. 

Though you are different. 

The brain being touched lightly, 

It was gone. Yet since you live, 

As if you were not bom. 

Strangeness of strangeness, speak. 

Or rather, touch m^ breath 
With your breath, steadily 
And breathe yourself into me. 

The soft huge pulsing tomes , 
And passes thrpugh my flesh 
Out my hearing. 
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Babylon, Babylone 


j8 Novembre, j86o: Mon Paris, le Paris oil je 
suis ni, le Paris des moeurs de 18^0 h 18^8, s’en 
pa. ll s’en va par le matiriel, il s'en va par le 
moral. La vie sociale y fait une grande ivolution 
qui commence, fe vois des femmes, des enfants, 
des manages, des families dans ce cafi. L’intirieur 
va mourir. La vie menace de devenir publtque. 
Le cercle pour le haut, le cafi pour le bas, voilb 
oil aboutiront la sociiti et le peuple. ...De lb 
une impression de passer lb dedans, ainsi qu’un 
voyageur. fe suis itranger b ce qui vient, b ce qui 
est, comme b cei boulevards nouveaux sans 
toumant, sans aventures de perspective, implac- 
ables de ligne droite, qui ne sentent plus le monde 
de Balzac, qui font penser b quelque Babylone 
amiricaine ae I’avenir. 

It hung before him this morning, the vast 
bright Babylon, li\e some huge iridescent object, 
a jewel brilliant and hard, in which parts were 
not to be discriminated nor differences comfort¬ 
ably marked. It twinlffed and trembled and 
melted together, and what seemed all surface one 
moment seemed all depth the next.... Was it at 
all possible ...to li\e Paris enough without liking 
it too much? 

1 Paris: 1860, 1900 

HERE is a certain high comedy in the 
thought of Lambert Strcther, that old Bos¬ 
tonian lemon, as the man come to fulfil the 
Goncourts’ gloomy prophecy: as the crude, un¬ 
feeling, coarse-grained hick, who, just as diey 
feared, emerges from the New World, and 
descends upon Paris, upon their Paris as it had 
once been, and imm^iately and correcdy identi¬ 
fies it and claims it as his own. How ironical 
that just at the very moment when he feels 
most in some kind or communion with the Old 
World, with Europe, above all with the great 
French metromlis itself, sitting on “a penny 
chair” in the Luxembourg Gardens, he, or his 
no less .squeamish creator, should use to describe 
the^ Splendour of Paris the one word that the 
Goncourti, fom years earlier, had used to de- 
i^be «»imtion into which they saw it 
iii(mtid)lj|r decBhh^: Babylon, 


And of .course the answer is, not that poor 
Strether was even less in touch with things than 
he thought he was, nor that he had any par¬ 
ticularly novel ideas about the true nature of 
a city, but rather that, during these forty years, 
sensitive taste, the taste of highly civilised men 
and women, had totally changed on this score, 
so that Strother’s effusions, so far from being 
either coarse or advanced, were merely a par¬ 
ticularly poetical expression of what had by 
now become ordinary salon sentiment. 

The turning inside-out of life, so that the 
walls within which the citizen carried on his 
existence were no longer the inner walls of 
houses enclosing rooms but the outer walls of 
houses enclosing places and boulevards and 
avenues, had certainly come about much as the 
Goncourts had predicted that it would. But 
instead of this leading to the death of taste and 
sensibility—at any rate in the sense in which the 
Goncourts had understood these ideas—it had 
brought about a revolution in taste and sensi¬ 
bility and, above all, a mat extension of those 
areas of life to which these faculties pertained. 
The aesthete’s province was no longer merely 
the museum or the drawing-room, where he 
fed upon the beaudes of art or upon the refined 
nuances of manners; it now included in its 
domain the ^at thoVoughfares and meedng- 
places of the modern city, the avenues, the 
caf^s, the music-halls, the public gardens, the 
railway stations, where the Hood of contempo¬ 
rary life swirled and raced at its highest mark. 
The culdvation of scenes and objects and ways 
of life that were exquisite and travtulU m 
themselves was gradually replaced, or at any 
rate supplemented, by a passion for the total 
panorama of urban life in its high colour, its 
stridency, its complexity, upon which the sensi- 
dve eye or ear could impose its own particular 
aesthetic pattern. As lite moved increasingly 
from the inside to the outside, as it flowed more 
and more along public channels or stood in 

E ublic places, so the aesthete, the artist, fol- 
>wed it out into its new setting and cau^t 
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it there. A seat in a caf^, a stall at the theatre, 
a park bench, a place on the top of an omnibus 
were now the natural positions of vantage from 
which the raw material of art could be extracted. 

Extracted, and then transmuted. For if we 
examine the art in which this new sensibility, 
this new awareness expresses itself most fully, 
we Hnd that the qualities that it exhibits are not 
at ail those which are naturally associated with 
the kind of life that it is about. It captures the 
rofusion of modern existence, true, but the 
arshness, the garishness, the brutality have 
all been drained away, and we are presented 
with an art that is conspicuously sensuous, full 
of poetic or decorative touches, and for the 
most part amiable and delicate. Modern urban 
life seems to have been freed of its attendant 
strains and anxieties, and presented as though 
it were a feast of assorted and subtle sensations, 
a kind of smorgasbord, from which the spectator 
could, according to the laws of his own taste, 
pick intriguing or piquant morsels of experience. 

The art of Impressionism is, of course, the 
supreme example of this new kind of sensibility, 
and it is significant that Lambert Strether, in 
his ecstatic vision of Paris, should see the city 
and its environs through the eyes of Monet or 
Pissarro. The subject matter of the Impressionists, 
or at any rate the subject matter that is peculiar 
to them, could be characterised as life modified 
in accordance with the Goncourts’ prophecy. 
This modification we can envisage, schemati¬ 
cally that is, as having taken place in two stages. 

First of all, architecturally; in that the pic¬ 
turesque city of Balzac has given way to the 
open spaces of Haussmann. And, secondly, 
socially: in that these open spaces have become 
the natural habitat of Parisians. Looking at an 
urban landscape of the period, one has the 
impression that houses, apartments, garrets, 
brothels, studios, offices, have been bodily picked 
up, and their contents shaken out into the 
streets, rather as one shakes out a bag of coins 
on to a counter. But if we turn from the subject 
matter of Impressionism to its style, we observe 
that the latter does not directly derive from the 
former, or at any rate does not derive from it 
in the way in which, on an obvious or super¬ 
ficial view of the matter, we might expect it to. 
The painting is, it is true, in one sense as 
“modern” as the new content: the touch is 
apparent, the shapes have become open, the 
work of the perceptual “constancies” has often 
been undone, the tones are fresher and less 
solemn. But in another way the style is not 
modern; for what would «nerally be regarded 
as the peculiar features of the life Impressionism 
is about, have nothing that reflects or corres-. 
ponds to them in the actual treatment The 


painting in no way incorporates the sense of 
disruption, of potential violence, of despair 
and alienadon that are held to be endemic to 
the condition of the modern metropolis: on the 
contrary, all the novel features of the new life 
are carefully and discriminadngly savoured, and 
treated.as mough they were so many occasions 
for new pleasures, new experiences, new subUe- 
ties or delights. It would,* indeed, be difficult 
to think of a kind of art that was more 

generously, more recklessly, more suffocatingly 
aesthetic. 

Nor is this pardcular mixture of a modern 
urbanised content with a highly sensuous style, 
with a loving cultivation of regressive pleasures, 
peculiar to Impressionism. We find it again in, 
for instance, that great self-appointed modernist, 
the man who set out to reveal, in a vast fictional 
panorama, the confusions and the sqfialor 
and the degradadon of modern urban life: 

Emile Zola. 

II The Two Environments 

M ichel Butor, in a most interesting 

article {London Magazine, July 1961), on 
“Les Sources de I’Art du XXieme Siicle,” 
attempted a characterisation of a phase of the 
visual arts that he identified as le style /ooo. 
The painters who fall under this title include 
Signac and the Nabis and early Kandinsky, and 
it was Butor’s point that we cannot grasp the 
significance of this kind of painting, wim its 
addiction to pure colour and the fresh, broad 
touch, until we see it in the setting for which 
it was intended. Place it in one of those claustro¬ 
phobic rooms where it originally hung, surround 
it with the heavy stifling furniture of Ae period, 
sinuous and enfolding in its forms, reconstruct 
the kind of oppressive life that those rooms 
were destined to contain—the wives endlessly 
engaged in some repetitive handicraft or in 
picking out Chopin and Debussy on the piano, 
waiting for their husbands to return, the well- 
brought up, well-behaved children playing for¬ 
mal games, the occasional visitor or mmily 
friend, and then in the evening the husbands 
returning, from office or mistress, and sitting 
there in their deep armchairs, dressed in heavy 
dark suits, filling the room with cigar smoke— 
and of a sudden, we see the meaning, because 
we see the role or function, of these paintings. 
They are there to let in air, just a little air, 
into this heavy enclfhed aquarium-like atmo¬ 
sphere: to take the place of a mild excursion 
to the sea or countryside: 

All the decorative art of 1900 has this enfedd- 
ing character: lianes, tendrils, arms that dutch 
or catch you, that restrain you,., that prevent you 
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from falling into that abyss of “elsewhere," 
that world outside home that makes you dizzy. 

What purpose will painting serve in such a 
context? It will {}lay the pvt of one of those 
outings, it will brine in a little air, but only so 
much of the outside world as you see on a 
walk. Paintine provides “glimpses" of the street, 
glimpses of the intimate life of other people.... 

Butor’s passing remarks are very instructive, 
and not just about the kind of art that they’re 
about. For le style igoo and the kind of sensi¬ 
bility upon which it depends are essentially 
related to the environment—they are about it, 
they reflect it, they compensate for it—and it is 
Butor’s point that any very strong or very 
emotional conception of the environment, of 
what it should be like or of what it can do for 
us, can in the last resort best be characterised by 
indicating the relative weight it attaches to the 
conflicting claims of town and country. In one 
sense, the point is obvious, for town and country 
conjointly just are the environment, so how 
could any conception of it be anything but a 
matter of distributing marks between these two 
elements? But in another sense the point isn’t 
at all obvious. To grasp it we need a deeper 
understanding than we usually make do with 
of what precisely it is that the town and the 
country mean to us. We need to get beyond the 
superficial views ordinarily held about the 
pleasures of being a city-dweller or a country¬ 
man, and try to And out what are the real 
gratifications, the real emotional prizes that 
these two forms of life have to offer us. 

For I AM CONVINCED that town and country have 
certain things to them—an immediacy, a com¬ 
plexity, a pervasiveness—which make them 
always very much more than merely the place 
we nappen to be in. They are the sources of 
very profound and powerful pleasures that re¬ 
late essentially to primitive states of the psyche. 
And furthermore, they have the capacity, be¬ 
cause they have the rienness, to serve as symbols 
for these states. 

The deep appeal of the city, I should like to 
suggest, is very closely linked to that phase of 
infancy when tor the first time we become aware 
of “things’* around us: we synthesise the bits 
and fragments, the good and the bad elements, 
that had made up our earliest world, and we 
are now surrounded by whole objects. In its 
complex structure, in its solidity, the city comes 
to symbolise for us the primal object, the body; 
in particular, the mother’s body. The city is 
only one of many such corporeal symbols, 
but all these have a peculiarly stabilizing eflect 
upon our life that can only be explained 
Knetically. For no sooner has the infant syo- 
tociised bu uncoordinated world into things than 
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he is immediately made aware of his own am¬ 
bivalence: that he is capable, indeed guilty, of 
hating and loving what is in effect one and 
the same object; in particular, he realises that 
he has attacked and tried to destroy the most 
loved of all objects, the mother, and his typical 
and constant need at this stage it for reassur¬ 
ance that her body has somehow survived the 
scries of onslaughts he has made upon it. This 
need remains with us forever, and any corporeal 
symbol that we establish in some measure or 
other helps us to satisfy it. None more so than 
the city—at any rate in its ideal form. Enfolding 
us and also allowing us to circulate freely within 
it, it asserts the undamaged body and allows 
us to sense, again and again that assuagement 
of anxiety, the necessity of which we never 
outgrow. 

The deeper pleasures of urban life relate, then, 
essentially to me corporeal character of the city; 
and the natural attitude of the city-dweller is 
a kind of concern for .its continued existence. 
Sometimes this concern becomes excessive, either 
because of a failure on his part or because the 
city fails him, and he recesses into serious 
anxiety on its behalf. He is worried to the 
point of persecution about aspects of the city 
that appear threatened. He is inordinately con¬ 
cerned to secure either the preservation of indi¬ 
vidual things, like old houses or trees or parks, 
or the free circulation of moving parts, like 
traffic or waterways or sewage. His state of 
mind approximates to some kind of hypochon¬ 
dria about the city’s bodily condition. 

The country, on the other hand, would seem 
to relate to a yet more primitive phase of the 
psyche, when the infant, unable to tolerate 
the thought of his own ambivalence, clings to 
the world of uncoordinated objects, in which 
he can preserve his stability (or so he hopes) by 
concentrating solely upon me good and pleasur¬ 
able aspects and by ignoring the bad or damaged 
parts of the environment. He tries to sate him¬ 
self with fresh and instantaneous pleasures, and 
to deny both their transience and their un¬ 
pleasant concomitants, and it is this condition, 
surely, with its emphasis upon innocence and 
immediacy that we try to recapture and relive 
in the typical and most intense moments of 
our enjoyment of the countryside. We look for 
beauty, for prettiness, for delightful views and 
walks, and we are comparatively indifferent 
to, or oblivious of, their passing character. 

The suitability of the countryside to be in this 
way a symbol of the manic condition has prob¬ 
ably much to do with its highly sensuous 
character, its great natural store of visual 
pleasures, which lend themselves so readily to 
this kind of careless greed. But I suspect that it 
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also has something to do with the fact that 
it displays in such a cruel and evident fashion 
the processes of death and destruction—the leaf* 
less Vd^s, the birds of prey, the cries of ani¬ 
mals dying in the night—that it just isn’t really 
possible for those who live in it to contemplate 
these aspects of it seriously and steadily. This 
flight from, or denial of, death comes out most 
clearly in a whole range of activities which arc 
essentially connected, not just with those who 
live in, but specifically with those who love, 
the country. 

I mean blood-sports. The aggressive or sadistic 
aspect of those miserable occupations has very 
often been stressed, and it certainly exists. But 
what 1 suspect is really important or significant 
about them emotionally, why they occupy so 
respectable a place in comparatively civilised 
society, is the opportunity they offer for a sus¬ 
tained exercise in the manic defence. In hunting 
or in shooting, the victims are in large part 
treated as though they were mere objects of 
fleeting sensation, quite dissociated from pain or 
death; and it is only behind such a highly pro¬ 
tective screen that the purely sadistic pleasures 
of the chase could be enjoyed at all. The sports¬ 
man gains his real satisfaction, it seems to me, 
not so much from inflicting death as from 
behaving as though it didn’t exist. 

Ill The City in Art 

H ere then we have the ideal roles of the 
city and the countryside. Ideal, first, in 
the sense that they make certain pretty high 
demands upon the quality of the environment: 
with the gradual suburbanisation of both the 
town and the country, with the disappearance 
of real streets and sauares and with tne whole¬ 
sale destruction of field and forest, it seems (juite 
possible that in the foreseeable future neither 
role will be adequately discharged. And ideal 
in the further sense tha| these roles are posited 
as the result of a process of abstraction. For in 
any actual situation that we encounter, we 
invariably find the roles mixed, and that into 
either town or country, as the case may be, there 
have been imported tne gratifications distinctive 
of the other. So we find in the city parks, and 
riversides, and public spectacles; and we find 
in the countryside carefully planted avenues, 
and woods that have an arcnitectural Quality to 
them, and large houses flanked by outouildings 
and walled gardens, and farmhouses maintained 
with an or^ and n^tness uncommon in^, the 
ciw. 

But, of course, where the real blending of 
these two roles occurs is not so much in the 
environment itself, in the actual town dr 
country, but in our attitudes towards or our 


expectations of them. It is we who tend tb Ib^ 
for corporeal Qualities in the countryside 
(more usually) tor sesthetic qualities in the city: 
and if we do not actually fmd them, then we 
have the power of projecting these qualities 
upon the environment. Now, there is nowhere 
where this constant attempt to blend, to mix, 
to confuse these two grc|t sources of original 
pleasure is more in evidence than in art: in 
literature quite often, but supremely in painting. 

In this light we should reconsioer the art of 
the Impressionists. For 1 want to suggest that 
the quality that I have been emphasising in their 
painting, their sustained attempt to preserve, 
within the depiction of the new scene, much 
of the older aesthetic attitude, so that the sights 
of industrialism and commerce, the sprawling 
streets and factories, get treated simply as occa¬ 
sions of immediate and transient pleasure, can 
be regarded as an example of this habit or ten¬ 
dency we have of viewing one part of the 
environment with the eyes appropriate to the 
other: in this case, of insistinjg upon seeing the 
city as though it were still the countryside. 

And certainly we find in the urban painting 
of the Impressionists various features mat cor¬ 
respond to the manic attitude. In the first place, 
there is, as the name Impressionism itself sug¬ 
gests, a tendency to reduce all objects to their 
purely phenomenal properties: perceived shape 
and perceived colour arc recorded on the canvas, 
but the remaining properties are obliterated, 
and the identity of objects as things of a specific 
kind is deliberately lost in an overall pictorial 
effect or impression. And, secondly, there is no 
recognition in this art of the terriole price that 
in reality has to be paid, in terms of human 
suffering and deprivation, for these effects 
and impressions. Indeed, it is this that gives 
the painting, for all its fine sensibility, a kind of 
cold inhumanity. It is only here and there in 
Impressionism—as in Monet’s haunting picture 
of coal heavers unloading their barges in a kind 
of ghostly procession—that we get any indication 
that actually living in these urban settings 
might be rather less agreeable than looking at 
them. For the most part, the creators of the 
industrial nightmare emerge from the canvases 
of Impressionism credited with having been 
so many theatrical designers or landscape 
gardeners of genius. The Impressionists pa- 
sonally were, as we know, men of radical opin¬ 
ions: but their style of “seeing” and painting 
prevented at any rati the warmth of radicalism 
from permeating their art. . 

Bor Bv NOW we appear to have come full drtlo. 
For whereas the donconrts had predicted dMt 
the general engulfm^ of private li^ le-lhe 
public oditence of the city lyotild 
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extiactioa «{ taste and sensibility, it seemed at 
first as diough Impressionism had refuted this 
by showing how the city could become the 
focus of a kind of taste and sensibility as fine 
and rich as any of an older, prC'industrial a^. 
But now it seems that the Impression»ts 
achieved this only by suppressing many of the 
special characteristics of the city and by treating 
it as though it were a continuation of the 
country: in which case their art counts not 
as a refutation, but as a paradoxical kind of 
corroboration, of what the Goncourts had to say. 

The recent appearance of a volume of essays 
by a writer of our own day,* who has fished in 
these same waters, the waters of Babylon, has 
prompted these reflections: and a consideration 
of his work, in the tenuous spirit that they 
sug^st, might do something to advance the 
prowcm. 

IV On Three Novels 

o BkiNc OUT the relevance of Colin Mac- 
Innes to this discussion, we might start by 
asking what is the subject matter of his writing. 
If we confine ourselves to the London novels, we 
find that City of Spades is about negro immi¬ 
grants, Absolute Beginners is about teenagers, 
Mr, Love and Justice is about tarts and their 
ponces. Negroes, teenagers, whores—what have 
these three typical ingredients of our modern 
city got in common? Surely just this: that they 
have all been major agents in bringing to Lon¬ 
don just the very kind of social change that the 
Goncourts saw with such horror creeping over 
the Paris of their day: the turning insidc-out of 
life. It certainly needs no esoteric knowledge 
to see in our city too the marks of une grande 
Evolution ^ui commence. The evolution is 
as visible in Soho or Queensway or on the 
King’s Road as it is, say, in dying Stepney or in 
Colin Macinnes’s beloved Napoli. We see it 
overdy in the growth of espresso-bars and bras¬ 
series and glossy shops: we see it more covertly 
in the proUferation of drinking clubs and late- 
night caffs and gaming houses; we see it, 
simplest of all, just in the increasing number of 

C eople around in the streets these days, at any 
our of the day or ni^ht, walking, talking, 
shopping, window-shopping, standing on street 
corners, aimlessly, or with some mysterious 
higher jiurpose. And if we examine these crowds 
carefully, if we penetrate the new meedng-places 
and see who haunts them, the groups we shall 
find most in evidence, segregated according to 
their affluence, the expensive call-rirls and the 
succettful'ponces and tke boys clearing ^la, ,^15 
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a week in the clubs, the tarts and the layidmuts 
and the poor spades in the all-night caffs {le 
cercle pour le haut, le caf^ pour le bos), are 
just the three noups that constitute the three 
elements in the London trilogy. 

Of course it needs to be pointed out—and die 
novels are full of such reminders—that this 
transformation which has come over London 
life is subject to two important qualifications. 
In the first place, it has a certain impermanence 
or insecurity to it, lacking, at any rate as yet, 
any firm social foundation. For the changes 
that the Goncourts deplored and the Impres¬ 
sionists celebrated were brought about by the 
vast organised conventional secdons of Parisian 
society. It was the bourgeoisie that thought of 
them, it was the bourgeoisie that enjoyed them, 
it was the bourgeoisie that subsidised them, and 
it was the bourgeoisie that grew rich on them. 
None of this is true of the corresponding 
changes that overtook London life in the 1950s. 
They, on the contrary, have been the work, the 
achievement one might say, of fringe groups: 
groups that occupy no orthodox place in soci^, 
that enjoy neither its respect, nor its approval, 
nor, basically, even its toleration. It is, for in¬ 
stance, significant that of the three groups that 
Macinnes selects, two have been picked out by 
the authorities as the objects of special legisla- 
don: and if nothing has been enacted against 
teenagers, this is because they are widely held 
to have enough to answer for with the law as 
it is. Moreover, with one notable excepdon 
(once again the teenagers) whatever these groups 
have achieved, they have done for themselves, 
using their own meagre resources, generating 
their own capital, breeding their own purveym 
and speculators and racketeers. I do not, for 
instance, see how anyone who has enjoyed to 
any degree the freedom of Spadesviile could be 
anything but deeply moved by the life of enjo3f* 
ment, toleration and dignity that has been 
evolved and flourishes in the clubs and coffee- 
bars of our black ghettoes; a life snatched by 
those who will not accept defeat, from the twin 
forces that encompass and would crush it, 
poverty and the police. 

Secondly, the changes of which I speak are in 
one sense currents working against the main 
flow of life in our society. As a number of 
commentators—Michael Young, for instance— 
have pointed out (in his case with delight) one 
of the most striking and evident effects of the 
vast diffusion of TV throughout the country 
has been to arrest, even to reverse, the fragmen¬ 
tation of fiimily life and to reinforce the strength 
of the home as a social unit But then the moupt 
with which Macinnes is concerned, and by tne 
same token the groups that have been the agotts 
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of disruption, have been precisely those who 
either lack, or else have deliberately rejected, 
the very conditions upon which this new co¬ 
hesion depends. Negroes, teenagers, whores; 
poverty, boredom, business: for ea^ group there 
IS a reason that has sufficed to wrench them 
loose from the stabilising effects of domesticity, 
and to launch them upon the city as the mis¬ 
sionaries of movement and disorder. 

La vie menace de devenir publique. This 
old threat revived forms, then, the content of 
Macinnes’s novels: and as good a way as any 
of bringing this out would simply be to list 
the locales in which the action occurs. In City 
of Spades we move briskly between the Moor¬ 
hen, Euston; the Cosmopolitan Dance Hall 
oppsite; the Moonbeam club, Soho; a pleasure 
steamer to Greenwich; a coffee shop near the 
BBc; the Apllo Tavern, Stepney; the Sphere, 
Euston; the Candy Bowl, favoured by American 
negroes; the Blake Street gamble-house, Soho; 
and the houses of quick transit in Brixton and 
Holloway. In Absolute Beginners, we arc most 
often in the streets, the streets that the Absolute 
Beginners have made their own: otherwise in 
the department store in Sloane Square; at the 
Chez Nobody coffee-bar; at the Dubious, a 
drinking club in Soho; at the Dickie Hodfodder, 
a jazz club; on a pleasure steamer to Marlow; 
at a jazz concert in a super cinema "up in the 
North part"; and in the Santa Lucia club, Net¬ 
ting Hill. 

The analogy, however, between Colin Mac¬ 
innes’s writing and the kind of mirror that art 
held up to the urban scene in the late nineteenth 
century is not confined to what they both reflect: 
the free flow of life, that is, in a city suddenly, 

I would say miraculously, opened up. It extends 
to the way in which they both reflect it. For in 
Macinnes’s novels we observe the same kind of 
sensuous attachment to detail, irrespective of 
its character or function, that is so characteristic 
of Manet, or Pissarro, or Lautrcc. There is the 
same absorption in scenes and sights which, 
though grim or sad in themselves, when held 
up to the light or seen in a particular perspec¬ 
tive are momentarily pssessed of beauty or 
pignancy: 

So I went out of the Dubious to catch the 
summer evening breeze. The night was glorious, 
out there. The air was sweet as a cool bath, the 
stars were peping nosily beyond the neons, and 
the citizens of the Queendom, in their jeans and 
separates, were floating down the Shaftesbury 
avenue canals, like gondolas. Everyone had loot 
to spend, everyone a bath with verbena salts 
behind them, and nobody had broken hearts, 
because they were all rip for the easy summtt 
evening.... 


Whoever thought up the Thames embankment 
was a genius. It lies curled firm and gentle 
round the river like boy does with a girl, after 
it*s over, and it stretches in a great curve from 
the parliament thing, down there in Westminster, 
all the way north and east into the City. Going 
in that way, downstream, eastwards, it’s not so 
splendid, but when you come back up along it— 
on I If the tide’s in, the river’s like the ocean, and 
you look across the great wide bend and see the 
fairy advertising palaces on the south side beam¬ 
ing in the water, and that great white bridge that 
floats across it gracefully, Tike a string of leaves. 

Looking north you don’t see much, it’s true, and 
westward the view’s entirely blocked up by the 
building you’re inside. But twisting slowly on 
your bar stool from the cast to south, like 
Cinerama, you can see clean new concrete cloud- 
kissers, rising up like felixes from the Olde 
Englishc squares, and then those gorgeous parks, 
with trees like classical French salads, and then 
again the prt life down along the Thames, 
that glorious river, reminding you we’re on an 
estuary, a salt inlet really, with crazy seagulls 
circling up from it and almost bashing uieir 
beaks against the circular plate glass, and then, 
before you know it, you’re bau again round 
a full circle in front of your iced coffee cup. 

V The London Scene 

T il E a £ is a further special suitability, a kind 
of wcll-adaptedncss, in the relation of Colin 
Macinnes’s style to his subject matter, which is 
not so clearly true of the i9th<entury art I have 
been considering. For the highly aesthetic, almost 
Firbankian, attitude that Maclnncs adopts 
towards the London scene is something that to 
a large extent he shares with those who have 
made it as it is and who are the heroes and hero¬ 
ines of his books. Supremely this is true of the 
Teenager, the most "heroic,’’ the most romanti¬ 
cised, of the three typs. For the Teenager has 
rejected the conception of the city as a solid 
three-dimensional environment that shaps and 
enfolds his life, and instead regards it as a kind 
of highly coloured backcloth against which he 
acts out, and upn which he projects, his fan¬ 
tasies. He selects from the city wnat he wants, 
what he can use, and the rest he rejects. This is 
what his revolution amounts to: and from it 
stem both the pleasures and the anxieties that 
are peuliar to his way of life. 

Let us imagine—for the exercise is a good 
one—a long string of facades, which winds in 
and out, curls roimd upon itself and then 
straightens out, has no oovious end or begin¬ 
ning: like a child’s puzzle, or the hedge of a 
maze. This string is discontinuous: beuig cut 
here and there by streets or by spaces endosed 
by streets, like squares or parks. It is also varied 
in apparance: some of tne facades are highly 
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ornatnented, temple-like or palatial, soim are 
mean and shabby, some are broken up by large 
expanses of plate glass, some have been opened 
up on to dre street, some all but defy penetra¬ 
tion. The sum of these facades is a city. 

Each facade indicates, and also to some extent 
determines, the kind of habitation that exists 
behind it. Behind the long meandering ciirtab 
of wall there are, and are revealed to be, offices, 
shops, restaurants, the dwellings of the rich, 
workrooms, studios, clinics, call-nouses, chapels, 
schools. And each habitation in turn determines, 
again to some extent at least, the kind of activity 
that goes on inside it. The sum of these activi¬ 
ties is the life of the city. 

Now, if we can argue from the facade to the 
kind of habitation and from the habitation to 
the kind of activity, then it follows that the 
nature of the city, conceived as a string of 
facades, exercises some kind of determination 
over the life of the city: over what can be done 
within it. But there is also a determination, 
though perhaps a weaker one, that the nature 
of the city exercises over the life of the citizen: 
over what he can do within it. And this follows 
from the fact that th* fafades occur in a certain 
order, according to the wisdom of the city’s 
founders. If the citizen conforms to the conven¬ 
tions of the city, if he works respectably and 
lives appropriately, then the length of his day, 
the amount of travelling he does, his amuse¬ 
ments, his friends, his food, will be, if not actu¬ 
ally selected for him, then at least narrowly 
circumscribed, by the geography of the city, by 
this meandering string of facades, rich, mean, 
oor, palatial. Where he can cat in his lunch- 
our and what, how tired he will be by the 
evening, whether he can ever go to a theatre, 
how much privacy he can hope to enjoy, how 
dirty his clothes will get in the course of the 
day and whether it’s worth his while to care for 
his appearance: these are matters that determine 
a great deal of human life, and within the city 
they arc going to be determined by the city. 

When I say that the Teenager rejects the city 
as a solid encompassing environment, in large 
part what I mean is that he rejects just this 
determination. He sees no reason why his life, 
only lived once, should be determined by some¬ 
thing in which he has had no say, from which 
he derives no benefit, and submission to which 
extinguishes energy, spontaneity, and excite¬ 
ment. 

But it reuaiks a fact that the means of ex¬ 
pressing his revolt are strictly limited. As an 

•Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Family and 
^nship in East London (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957). * * 
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extreme measure what he can do is try to creatt 
for himself a life which falls completely outside 
the life of the city conceived as a totality: his 
activity can be one for which there is no physical 
analogue in the lay-out of the city, for which 
there IS no facade ixhind which it can properly 
occur. In bringing this about he will probably 
find himself a member of the scKrallcd 
“criminal” classes: he will become a burglar, a 

[ )once, a tart, a fence. With somewhat more 
uck, with the shrewdness to hold out against 
the blandishments of his friends and the subtler 
lure of his own fantasies, he may be able to 
achieve a precarious balance poised on the 
“dubious” fringe of society: watching the con¬ 
stant interchange between this and the criminal 
world, but ‘never actually becoming part of it: 
engaged in pursuits which, just because they 
are not tied down to any single point in space, 
incur the suspicion of the respectable. He can 
become a barrow-boy, a driver, a street photo¬ 
grapher, a dealer at several removes in stolen 
goods, a husder for this’or that. 

Should he, however, be unwilling to assert 
his revolt so uncompromisingly, he has two 
ways left open to him of showing that he rejects 
the environment. In the first place, he can defy 
the geographical determination diat the city 
would exercise over his life. Just because he 
works in one place and sleeps in another, he is 
not goin^ to accept that his pleasures, his in¬ 
terests, his friends, should be selected from out 
of the range of attractions that these two locali¬ 
ties have to offer. He can, that is, struggle to 
make the possibilities that are open to him co¬ 
extensive with those contained within the city 
at large: he may no longer want an aedvity 
that rails outside those which consdtute the 
life of the city as such, but he sees no reason 
why he should not be allowed to choose freely 
within them. By bus ordinarily; by taxi when 
he’s loaded; by long marches when he’s widi 
the gang, the clique, he forages into areas where 
most likely his parents had never set foot, 
and indeea knew of only with suspicion: 

One woman had never been outside the 
borough except for an odd vint to the “other 
end,” as the West End of London is known 
locally. Another never left the borough except 
for the usual day-trip once a year to Southend. 
Yet another said “I only went out once when 
we went to Canvey just before the war. I felt 
very strange and lonely when I was there. I’ve 
never been out of Bethnal Green since, except 
once to go to Southend for the day.” Many of 
the most rooted people do not talk about met 
but about “riding fares,” and while we do not 
know the origin of the term, in context it some¬ 
times suggested that to pay a fare to travel any¬ 
where was something outlandish and even a little 
daring.* 
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By contrast the Teenager moves through his 
city, freely, like a sportsman along the hedses 
and lanes he knows so well: routing out his 
quarry. 

Secondly, he can endeavour to act in a more 
direct wav upon the environment itself: break* 
ihg the determination of the facades upon the 
life that goes on behind them. Habitations are 
altered beyond recognition, or put to uses for 
which they were never intended. A cellar 
becomes a club; a nonconformist chapel is 
turned into an all-night caf^; a sordid shop* 
front is decorated with record sleeves; streets 
that used to sleep quiet at night are filled with 
blaring music; pubs are given strip-lighting and 
juke-boxes; Coca-cola signs, girlie calendars, bull¬ 
fight posters, beer mats, pin-ups of pop singers, 
advertisements for flying cheap to Valetta or 
Dublin or Kingston Jamaica embellish coffee 
bars, and sharp shops, and clubs in basements, 
which every evening arc heavily charged with 
that most fragrant and exotic of all smells, and 
back-bedrooms in W.ii or N.4 that this week 
have been converted into spielers and next week 
will be derelict or torn down. 

But nowhere do the limitations of what the 
Teenager can achieve, the poverty, the in¬ 
adequacy of the resources that he has at his 
disposal, reveal themselves more than in the 
attempt to bend the physical conditions in which 
he lives to his will and taste. At the very best he 
can touch merely the surface of the environ¬ 
ment, dressing it up, according to this year’s 
fashion, in clothes that will have fallen to J>ieces 
even before they’ve had time to get out of date. 

A coat of paint, a bar run up where there wasn’t 
one before, some Italian mosaics, a fragment of 
trellis with imitation roses creeping over it, a 
suggestion of abroad, of France, of the cities 
of me American movies—^that’s about as far as 
his abilities or his desires will take him: 

My sixteen-ycar-old mind really lapped every¬ 
thing up. Two different coloured walls: pink 
and lavender, well, that was really something. 
Contemporary furnimre—^man, this is living.* 

So speaks the hero of a recent novel, fascinating 
if only because it comes right out of the world 
of Absolute Beginners. No voice could better 
reveal the attitude I have been describing, the 
thoroughly sartorial conception of what it is to 
have somewhere where you live which you like. 

But of course, to achieve anything even as 
superficial as this is rare, and here we have, 

I think, the real poignancy of this world, which 
Macinnes often suggests, though sometimes con¬ 
ceals. And that is that what is begun in reality 
has so often to be completed merdy in fantasy. 

* Terry Taylor, Baron’s Court, AU Change 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 1961). 
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The kiddos are going to turn life into one great 
ball, they say, but the decorations in which the 
ball takes place resemble too often an impover¬ 
ished Christmas. In rooms only half-painted, 
reeking of damp, with the plaster peeling off the 
walls, the boys and girls strike the poses of Elvis, 
of James Dean, of BB, of Belmondo; of the idols 
of the day, hard and soft. Who can they hope to 
deceive, and for how much longer? When will 
the dream break? 

Meanwhile, up the opposite side of the street, 
there creep the advancing forces of that other 
great enemy of the urban environment, the 
most ruthless matricide of them all, the 
Developer. This one knows only too well what 
he wants, and he has the power and the un¬ 
scrupulousness and the resources to achieve it. 
At nis behest, houses, terraces, whole squares 
will disappear. Around the destruction a pali¬ 
sade will go up, nightly patrols by guards 
against breakers of the law and prowung teen¬ 
agers. And eventually on the site new blocks 
will arise: not the fairy palaces, not the clean 
new cloud-kissers that tnc Absolute Beginner in 
his ecstatic vision took them to be, but mean¬ 
ingless repetitive strips of building with the 
modern idiom lying on them like wallpaper, 
enclosing no coherent space. The varied struc¬ 
ture of the city, against which the Teenager in 
his dreams rebelled, is going, and its place will 
be taken by a new kind of deaoly, soul¬ 
less monotony, revealing the only dream of 
which the Developer shows himself still capable: 
the rage for money. 

VI The Hip and the Delinquent 

T he social historian of 2o6a~for 
whose benefit we are all nowadays supposed 
to be writing—might in one quite important 
respect be badly misled by reading the London 
novels or these new essays of Colin Macinnes: 
and that is as to the extent of the movement 
which these books depict. For the impression 
Macinnes gives is that in 1956 or thereabouts 
the “kiddos” stormed the barricades of our 
society, the “conscripts” were routed, and life in 
England became clean, bright, and “sharp.” 
And of course this isn’t so. Quite apart from 
the well-entrenched forces of conventional taste 
and habit, there are innumerable teenagers who 
just aren’t with “the teenage thing" at all: there 
are boys and girls setting out from school upon 
such life as our society offers them, who could 
by no stretch of the imagination be thought of 
as “absolute beginners.” There are those who 
would like to bie so, but aren't: those who live 
in unfavoured cities, or whose pay-packets 
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aren’t big enough, or whose parents aren’t co¬ 
operative. There arc those who look as though 
they are it, but aren’t: boys with burned-in part¬ 
ings who arc in favour of the birch or prefer 
Bing Crosby, girls who sit under the dryer 
reading old-time romantic slush. And then there 
arc those who neither like it, nor look like it, 
nor are it. 

Ray Gosling, who wrote an excellent pamph¬ 
let* last year about the Youth Service, full of 
ideas and true experience, has recently described 
one reaction to it: 

Why did you forget the ordinary jicoplc? You 
went for the raughting and the fringes and left 
us out. Didn’t you think ordinary people were 
important? You painted a picture in dirt. I got 
the idea that you loved the dirt and wanted to 
make everything dirty, and that you had for¬ 
gotten the ordinary people like us.® 

Macinnes’s picture, of course, isn’t in dirt. On 
the contrary, it’s in soap and water and verbena 
salts. But, then, that too is a kind of distortion. 

Macinnes’s picture of teenage life is di.storted 
because he emphasises too heavily the “hip" 
element in it (“hip” ..hat is, in the English, not 
the American, .sense); just as the picture that 
T. R. Fyvcl paints of it in The Insecure 
Offenders^ is distorted because it emphasises 
too heavily the “criminal” or “delinquent” 
element. But if we have to choose between the 
two—which in a sense we don’t, because 
Macinnes’s novels neither arc nor arc supposed 
to be works of sociology—I am convinced that 
the Macinnes distortion is far less misleading 
than the Fyvcl distortion: for three reasons. 

In the first place, the concept of “criminal,” 
where this means someone who has broken the 
law, and been indicted and convicted for it, 
seems to bring together so many disparate ideas 
as not to pick out a class of genuine interest at 
all. The facts of indictment and conviction 
indicate only the relative efficiency of the police 
and the criminal: so that if criminal statistics 
.show an increase this might mean no more than 
that there has been, say, a fall in the educational 
level of those who break the law or, alterna¬ 
tively, an increase in the unscrupulousncss of 
those who give evidence against them. (I sup¬ 
pose that it was for some such reason as this 
that a junior minister, who should know, said 
to me recently that there was no crime wave— 
and then looked pained by my naivety when I 
asked him if he was going to say so.) 

*Ray Gosling, Lady Albemarle's Boys (Fabian 
Society, 1961). 

* "The Importance of Hogwash.’’ Stand, Vol. 5, 
No. 3. 

•T. R. Fyvcl, The Insecure Offenders (Chatto & 
Windus, 1961). 
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Secondly, even the mere fact of having broken 
the law—let us add, a sensible and reasonable 
law—does not seem to be ail that significant a 
matter in isolation, and certainly is not very 
revealing psychologically or culturally about a 
class of people. For what we need to know is 
the state of mind in which the crime was done, 
or the fantasies from which it derives. Now, if 
1 am right in assimilating the nomadic, rootless 
existence of the Teenager to a kind of institu¬ 
tionalised form of the manic life, then this 
would suggc.st that a great deal of juvenile 
crime would be of the sort in which the actual 
clement of violence was not properly or 
thoroughly admitted. And certainly reports seem 
to confirm ]this. The dressing-up for the crime, 
the choice of weapons, the tracking of the 
victim, the excitement of the actual coshing or 
slashing, the get-away, the evasion from the 
pursuers—all these would be matters that were 
fully acknowledged and enjoyed, and might 
even be the subject of.pride or boasting. But 
the actual pain inflicted, the cruel suffering of 
the victim: this would be denied. Indeed, a 
arallcl immediately suggests itself, in that per- 
aps much juvenile crime discharges for one 
section of society the same emotional function 
as blood-sports do for another. If this is so, 
then until we arc quite sure about the proper 
equation between human and animal suffering, 
perhaps we should not be so outraged by the one 
activity while we still bestow respectability upon 
the other. 

Finally, I think that the section of Teenage 
life upon which, as we have seen, Macinnes 
concentrates—the “hip” element—can in one way 
most certainly justify the heavy weight of atten¬ 
tion it receives. For socially it has a significance 
quite out of proportion to its actual size. The 
number of “kiddos” who get their clothes from 
Cecil Gee’s, who hang around Ronnie Scott’s or 
go jiving up at Manor House, who buy LPs 
and go abroad for their holidays, who are the 
great consumers in the Common Market of 
juvenile taste, are few enough in number, but 
they fulfil an exemplary role within the society 
of their contemporaries. Their habits, their 
tastes, their pleasures, their attitudes are some¬ 
thing to be admired and even, within certain 
limits, to be copied. They form, in other words, 
an aristocracy: and, what is particularly interest¬ 
ing, an aristocracy whose superiority is recog¬ 
nised not only by tho.se who share common 
social origins with them, but to an increasing 
extent by those who have social origins that are 
superior to theirs, by those who go to grammar 
school or have good jobs to look forward to. 
The Absolute Beginner bids fair to be the hero 
not only of the mn-starter but also of the High 
Flyer. 
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And in another wav, the word “aristocracy** 
as applied to these hip teenagers is peculiarly 
suitahle. For it docs justice not merely to the 
social role that they fill, as people to be looked 
up to and played up to, but also to the actual 
attitudes that they exemplify, and that then 
become diffused via their admirers. For these 
arc, as Macinnes shows, by and large, tradi¬ 
tional aristocratic attitudes. 

There is the profound sense of loyalty to one’s 
peers and companions. There is the unflagging 

[ mrsuit of pleasure, particularly in its more 
uxurious or extravagant forms. There is the 
indifference to general moral considerations and 
the substitution for them of a complex, labyrin¬ 
thine, and ultimately arbitrary code of correct¬ 
ness. And, finally and most important of all, 
there is the detached contemptuous attitude 
towards anything in society or the environment 
that thwarts or frustrates one: so that whatever 
docs not straightway conform to one’s will is 
simply ignored—not rejected, not rebelled 
against, but left to remain as it is, in icy scorn. 

A hundred years .ago Baudelaire attributed 
to his hero, the dandy, whom he saw as the last 
survivor of an older order holding out against 
the rising tide of democracy, "I'air froid qui 
vient de I'inehranlable resolution de ne pas Stre 
emu.” Nowhere does the Absolute Beginner 
show more clearly his aristocratic descent than 
in his "air froid,” in the cult of “coolness.” 


VII Coolness and Class 

HE HISTORY of “coolncss,” as an attitude 
of the mid-2oth century, is something that 
remains to be written. Originating in the great 
North American cities, amongst the lovers of a 
new music, it has crossed seas and frontiers, and 
penetrated every country that possesses an 
affluent or a bohemian youth. It is celebrated in 
the novels of Kcrouac’ and Pasolini; in films 
from France and Poland and Japan; and in the 
cafes and bars and jazz clubs of every American 
or Americanised city in the world. 

And the forms it has assumed are as varied as 
its geographical progress. At one end of the 
scale it has become infected with a particularly 
degraded form of mysticism, popularised Zen, 
and under its influence has sunk into mere 
quietism. At the other end of the scale it has 
been ready to ally itself with certain movements 
of protest, provided that these are both extreme 
in themselves and also quite disconnected from 
the existing institutions of social criticism: such 
as the various “peace movements’* that swept 
the world in the 1950s, or the campaign against 
racial discrimination and segregation. What 


coolness is, however, consistent and unambigu¬ 
ous in rejeedng is systematic, established, practi¬ 
cal politics, particularly where these presuppose 
a prior commitment, such as membership of a 
social class. Accordingly it is here, in this con¬ 
text, that the significance of tht Absolute Begin¬ 
ner as a radical phenomenon can seriously be 
called in question. , 

“In the days when I was a teenager,” Colin 
Macinnes writes in an essay called Pop Songs 
and Teenagers, “it was impossible to step out¬ 
side your class unless you joined the army, or 
went to jail: but now, the kids seem to do this 
ouite effortlessly.” And in the mouth of the 
Absolute Beginner himself, he puts the following 
speech: 

“You poor old prehistoric monster,” I ex¬ 
claimed. “I do not reject the working -classes, 
and 1 do not belong to the upper classes, for one 
and the same simple reason, namely, that neither 
of them interest me in the slightest, never have 
done, never will do. Do try to understand that, 
clobbo! I’m not just interested in the whole 
class crap that seems to needle you and all the 
tax-payers—needle you all, whichever side of the 
tracks you live on, or suppose you do.” 

And in speaking like this, the Absolute Beginner 
speaks, of course, not only for himself, not only 
for his peers, but for, say, every sincere reader 
of The Queen, for every upper-class young girl 
who is nauseated by conventional snobbery, who 
despises dances and dinner parties, and who 
hums a pop-song to herself every time she rides 
alone in a taxi. 

But is this really the end of class, or just of 
class-consciousncssr Are we entitled to sec in 
this new attitude to the social situation anything 
more than the reversal of that process in which 
Marx placed all his revolutionary hopes: the 
process, namely, whereby the subjective element 
of awareness becomes superimposed upon the 
objective element of fact? Or can it really be 
said that the Absolute Beginner in his new 
habits, his new tastes, his new ethos, above all 
in his scornful rejection of the old ones, really 
has done something, along lines along which 
others will do more, and after them others still 
more, to dismantle the ancient system of 
oppression? 

I AM MYSELF PAR from Convinced that some of 
the more hideous aspects of our system, some 
of the worst excesses of social and cultural ex¬ 
ploitation, could not be removed simply by the 
victims’ refusing to accept the indignities thrust 
upon them. Committee! though f am to the 
cause of reform, I do see that there are cases 
where pretty much the same effect could be 
achieved by the alternative method of rejectioD. 
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But, ultimately, I cannot help feeling that the 
base upon which the Absolute Beginner sunds 
as he nurls his message of scorn at society is 
too narrow for us to hope for much from his 
gesture. 

For, in the first place, in order to secure a 
foothold here, a great deal is required of one 
in the way of talent, and Bair, and toughness. 
One of the tragic aspects of our system, which 
goes, I fear, largely unreflccted in Maclnnes’s 
novels, is that those who are not chosen to enter 
society by the class-ladder, arc likely to have had 
so much energy and self-respect drained away 
from them in the process that they will be 
ineligible to enter the classless society. The 
world of the Absolute Beginner is that of the 
unconventionally successful: is it not a piece of 
unjustified social optimism to identify tnis, un¬ 
reservedly, with the world of the conventionally 
unsuccessful.'* 

Secondly, this world is not merely peculiarly 
hard of entry, it is also too painfully, too 
pathetically, indeed ineluctably, easy of exit. 
Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two—how old is 
the oldest teenager? Age—if not, before age, 
marriage through love or bad luck—will have 
carried him away, and not just slowly, gradu¬ 
ally, out of the protected shallows of youth 
into the open sea, like with all of us, but 
abruptly, harshly, as over a precipice. The 
acquisition of a home of his own, of children, 
all the tiring and expensive responsibilities of 
maturity produce a sfiarp break in the life of 
the ordinary working-class or lower middle-class 
boy comparable only to the second and even 
more brutal decline in his standard of liv¬ 
ing that lies in store for him on retire¬ 
ment. And the question arises: How much can 
he take with him? How many of the dreams 
and ideals, how much of the shabby generalised 
poetry, how much of the suffused excitement 
and the synthetic sense of adventure, which are 
so typical of the Absolute Beginner’s way of life, 
will continue to be of help to him when he is 
no longer with the group? 

I put this merely as a question—as indeed 
Macinnes does. Nor do I think it any over¬ 
whelming indictment of anything in lire, par¬ 
ticularly if it happens to be highly pleasurable 
at the time, that it has no residual use when it 
ceases to b^ directly present or experienced— 
after all, most of what goes on in schools is, 
we ou^ht to admit, precisely of this character 
—but It is, nevertheless, as well to realise when 
this is so. 

And finally there is the fact, well enough re¬ 
hearsed by now, that the base upon which the 
Abwiutc Beginner takes his stand and from 
which he utters his rqcction of the system, is 
itself a product of the system he rejects: an 
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export article made for him, it is true, but “for 
him” only in the sense of “with his purchasing 
power in mind.” 

On this aspect of Teenage culture, as essen¬ 
tially a commercial entity, everyone has by now 
had his say: Hoggart and Crosland, Stuart Hall 
and Dan Jacobson, Raymond Williams and Ray 
Gosling. So that not merely is there little left 
to say, but in the course of the discussion the 
words in which it has been conducted have 
become so rubbed, so bereft of sense, that it is 
difficult to be certain exaedy what has been 
said. 

What exactly, for instance, is the pejorative 
force of the.word ‘‘commercial” or “commercial¬ 
ised?” Why is it so clearly linked with poorness 
of quality? Profit-maximising entrepreneurs 
may import Italian shirts and French tricots— 
but docs this mean that they arc not an im¬ 
provement upon the blue pin-stripe and the 
pyjama-stripe shirt of the 1930s? For all I know, 
tough ambitious backers may be behind Helen 
Shapiro, but she could yet become, for all the 
relevance of that, the Edith Piaf of London. 
In many of the arguments on this score, the 
links seem to me missing. 

All I should like to do at this stage is to add one 
small point. I have said elsewhere what I think 
is really the worst and most dangerous aspect 
of mass culture, and one moreover which is cer¬ 
tainly linked with its highly commercial 
provenance, and that is its tendency to encour¬ 
age and to reinforce a highly relativistic attitude 
on the part of those whom it serves. The charge 
I am considering is not one of quality, but 
relates to the way in which quality, high or low, 
gets ignored, and the consumer’s attitude is in¬ 
creasingly directed away from the question 
whether the product is good to whether it is 
fashionable, whether it’s the latest, whether it 
will go. Questions of mode or fashion come 
altogether to supplant questions of taste and 
value. Consider, for instance, a programme like 
Box Jury, and think what the panel is 
asked. They arc asked not, you will note, 
whether this or that song is good or bad, but 
whether it’s “hit material” or a fail; whether, 
that i.s, other people will like it, not whether 
they like it. And in the conduct of this pro¬ 
gramme we may sec mass culture holding up a 
mirror to itself: here is the way in which it 
desires to be taken. A vital and immediate con¬ 
sequence of this is that any improvement or 
equally any deterioration that might occur in 
the ouality of what is produced, a matter upon 
whicn intellectual critics and commentators con¬ 
centrate so heavily, will not have the importance, 
the significance tnat they attribute to it. For in¬ 
herent in the very conditions of production and 
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presentation of mass culture is a tendency to 
obscure any such variations and to flatten every¬ 
thing out into a uniform continuum, in which 
the only thing still discriminable is the age or 
date of the product. It should be evident how an 
attitude of this kind on the part of the consumer 
has marked commercial advantages for the pro¬ 
ducer since it tends to make all the objects of 
mass culture highly expendable and to bring 
about a situation resembling as closely as pos¬ 
sible that of continuous consumption. 

And now I want to point out a certain con- 
gruity that I believe exists between the desire 
on the part of the producers of mass culture to 
realise this state of affairs and the kind of 
psychological attitude that I have attributed to one 
of their most significant clients, the Teenager. 
For the desire for new and changing gratifica¬ 
tions, the engrossment in the fleeting surface of 
existence, the inability to recognise what is bad 
or shoddy or unsatisfying as such, arc precisely 
those mental conditions which the purveyor of 
commercial entertainment would most wish to 
see institutionalised. Freud has used the term 
“feast” in connection with the manic ideal: 
wishing, amongst other things, to contrast the 
immense assiduousness and energy with which 
objects of pleasure arc pursued and accumu¬ 
lated and the comparative indifference with 
which they arc enjoyed, squandered, spoilt. 
When the Absolute Beginner expresses his desire 
to make a ball out of life, the kind of ball he 
has in mind, I suggest, is a feast. 


I WISH TO MAKE quitc clcar now, if I have not 
done so before, that in none of this am I talking 
of individual psychology. The experience of the 
individual, environmental and in phantasy, will 
ultimately determine his own desires and atti¬ 
tudes and proclivities. But it is not incompatible 
with this to think of certain general factors in 
society, institutions whether of an organisational 
or of a cultural kind, that tend to encourage, to 
facilitate, certain defences to which the in¬ 
dividual, in dealing with his private anxieties, 
might be inclined to resort. And, conversely, 
there arc certain social reforms that could be 
brought about which could have the effect of 
removing or at least of attenuating such un¬ 
desirable factors in the environment. In the 

f irescnt case the most significant reforms must 
ie in the educational field. No one who has 
thought at all about the problems of our present 
society could, for instance, disagree with the 
analysis provided by Fyvcl of what is wrong 
with our degraded system of education and of 

^ Adrian Stokes, Three Essays on the Painting of 
Our Time (Tavistock Publications, 1961). 


the evils that it encourages. There is an only 
too projcctible path that runs from the sense 
of rejection, through the reactivation of anxiety, 
to the attractions of the manic state. It was in 
the provision of circuses even more than in the 
supply of bread that the psychological genius 
of Rome’s oppressors showed itself. 


VIII Unreality 

FAle s’acheta un plan de Paris, et, dii bout de son 
doigt, sur la carte, elle faisait des courses dans la 
capitale .... 

I T IS HARD to suppress the idea—and certainly 
none of the books that I have been considcr- 
ing give one any reason for doing so—that in 
the imagination of the Absolute Beginner the 
city (.ikes on this quality of unreality which Flau¬ 
bert evokes: the quality, not just of something 
unreal or non-existent, but of something un¬ 
realised, something specific enough in dream or 
reverie, capable of obsessing the waking hours, 
but lacking substantial form. For Emma Bovary 
in Tostes such a conception of Paris is in its sad 
way comprehensible enough: but to entertain 
a corresponding conception of London in Soho 
or in Notting Hill, to divest the city in which 
one actually lives and moves of physical embodi¬ 
ment and to turn it into a succession of flicker¬ 
ing images, to convert one’s own day-to-day 
experience into something like the surface of an 
Impressionist painting, in which the subject- 
matter is provided not by another place, another 
time, but by here and now—this is a more ex¬ 
treme malady. 

In a highly speculative cssay^ Adrian Stokes 
has habituated us to the iilea that much of the 
enfolding and encompassing character of 
“modern” painting can be attributed to the 
failure of modern urban architecture to 
discharge for us its traditional function in this 
respect. I want to go beyond this and suggest 
that what is art’s gain (if that is what it is) is 
life’s loss. The failure of the city to serve any 
longer as a corporeal symbol has left innumer¬ 
able city-dwellers without any clear idea of how 
to dwell within it. No longer like the blood in 
the body, they threaten to become the maggots 
in the corpse. 

And should it now be objected that I have 
unduly dramatised tj^c situation by concen¬ 
trating upon a small untypical nomadic frinK, 

I should like to ask who minks that those who 
in increasing numbers stay at home at night 
and stare at TV have solved any better than 
MacInnes’s hero, or for that matter Fyvel’s 
villain, the secular problem of how to live in a 
civilised way in a city? 



MEN AND IDEAS 


F. R. Leavis 

By George Steiner. 


N o CEREMONY. Only a don, spare of 
voice and stature, but flamclike in his 
pale intensity, leaving a lectern in a grey Cam¬ 
bridge hall and brushing out the door with a 
step characteristically' sinuous, lithe, and un¬ 
heeding. 

Yet when Dr, Leavis quits Mill Lane for the 
last time, an era will have ended in the history 
of English sensibility. No less, perhaps, than 
that of Wittgenstein or R. H, Tawncy, who like 
himself have sharply altered the inward cadence 
of intelligence, Lcavis’s retirement, the cessation 
of his teaching, marks an intricate, controversial 
chapter in the record of consciousness. 

That a literary critic should have done so 
much to rc-shape the tenor of spirit in his time, 
that he should have enforced on the progress 
of feeling much of his own unrelenting, abstract 
gait—the man walks in the outward guise of 
his thought—is, of itself, an arresting fact. In 
the Vulgate sense literary criticism is not that 
important. Most critics feed upon the substance 
of literature; they arc outriders, hangers-on, or 
shadows to lions. Writers write books; critics 
write about books in an eternity of second-hand. 
The distinction is immense. Where criticism 
endures, it does so either because it is a counter¬ 
part to creation, because the poetic force of a 
Coleridge and a T. S. Eliot gives to their judg¬ 
ment the authority of private experience, or 
because it marks a signal moment in the history 
of ideas. The vitalising power of the Poetics is 
historical; it depends only in minor part on our 
awareness of the works Aristotle is actually 
citing. The great mass of criticism is ephemeral, 
iMrdering on journalism or straightforward 
literary history, on a spurt of personal impres¬ 
sion scarcely sustained, or on the drab caurion 
of traditional, erudite assent Very few critics 


survive in their own right. Those that do—and 
how many can one add to Dr. Johnson, Lessing, 
and Belinsky?—make of criticism an act of 
pivotal social intelligence. They work outward 
from the particular literary instance to the far 
reaches of moral and political argument. 

This has been radically the case with Leavis. 
Writing of Ulysses, Ezra Pound declared; “We 
are governed by words, the laws are graven in 
woras, and literature is the sole means of keep¬ 
ing these words living and accurate." Leavis 
would add that only criticism can see to it that 
literature does the job. Behind this vision of 
criticism as “the central humanity,” as the ex¬ 
hibitor and guardian of values which are no less 
moral and social than they are technical, lies a 
complex, articulate theory of the critical process. 

To Leavis, the critic is the complete reader: “the 
ideal critic is the ideal reader.” He realises to 
the full the experience given in the words of the 
poet or the novelist. He aims at complete respon¬ 
siveness, at a kind of total poised vulnerability of 
consciousness in the encounter with the text. He 
proceeds with an attention which is close and 
stringent, yet also provisional, and at all times 
susceptible to revaluation. Judgment arises 
from response; it docs not initiate it: 

The critic’s aim is, first, to realise as sensitively 
and completely as possible this or that which 
claims his attention; and a certain valuing is 
implicit in the realising. As he matures in ex¬ 
perience of the new thing he asks, explicitly and 
tmplicitly: “Where does this come? How docs it 
stand in relation to... ? How relatively impor¬ 
tant does it seem?" And the organisation into 
which it settles as a constituent in becoming 
“placed" is an organisation of similarly “placed" 
things, things that have found their bearings with 
regard to one another, and not a theoretical 
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system or a system determined by abstract con¬ 
siderations. 

The critical judgment (the “placing”) is put 
forward with an attendant query: “This is so, 
isn’t it?” And what the critic hopes for is 
qualified assent, a “Yes, but..which will 
compel him to re-examine or refine his own 
response and lead to fruitful dialogue. This 
notion of dialogue is central to Lcavis. No less 
than the artist—indeed, more so—the critic is 
in need of a public. Without it the act of ideal 
reading, the attempt to rc-crcatc the wotk of art 
in the critical sensibility is doomed to becoming 
arbitrary impression or mere dictate. There 
must exist or be trained within the community 
a body of readers seeking to achieve in vital 
concert a mature response to literature. Only 
then can the critic work with that measure of 
consent which makes disagreement creative. 
Language itself is a supreme act of community. 
The poem has its particular existence in a “third 
realm,” at a complex, unstable distance between 
the poet’s private use of words and the shape of 
these same words in current speech. To be 
realised critically the work of literature must 
find its complete reader; but that reader (the 
critic) can only quicken and verify his response 
if a comparable effort at insight is occurring 
somewhere around him. 


The debt that I wish to acknowledge is to 
those with whom I have, during the past dozen 
years, discussed literature as a “teacher": if I 
have learnt anything about the methods of profit' 
able discussion I have learnt it in collaboration 
with them. 

If he execrates the “academic mind,” losing no 
occasion to pour upon it rfhe vials of his pro¬ 
phetic scorn, it is oecausc Lcavis believes that 
Oxford and Cambridge, in their present guise, 
have largely betrayed the true, indispensable 
functions of teaching. But he has dwelt within 
their walls in angry devotion. 

Much op the finest in Lcavis’s performance is 
unrecapturable, being the sum of a generation 
of actual teaching, of unstinting commitment to 
the art of broken discourse between tutof and 
pupil. Yet his impact extends formidably beyond 
the courts of Downing. He has made a banal 
academic title inseparably a part of his own 
name; the Muses have conferred only two doc¬ 
torates, his and Dr. Johnson’s. Like certain 
writers of narrow, characteristic force, Leavis 
has set aside from the currency of language a 
number of words and turns of phrase for his 
singular purpose. Strong use has made these 
words nearly his property; ils portent la griffe 
du tnaltre: 


S UCH EFFORT bears directly on the fortunes 
of society. The commanding axiom in 
Lcavis’s life-work is the conviction that there 
is a close relation between a man’s capacity to 
respond to art and his general fitness for humane 
existence. That capacity can be woken and 
richened by the critic. Literacy of feeling is a 
pre-condition to sane judgment in human 
affairs: “thinking about political and social 
matters ought to be done by minds of some real 
literary education, and done in an intellectual 
climate informed by a, vital literary culture.” 
Where a society does not have within it a 
significant contemporary literature and the 
parallel exercise of critical challenge, “the ‘mind’ 
(and mind includes memory) is not fully alive.” 
In short, Leavis’s conception of literary criticism 
is, above ail else, a plea for a live, humane social 
order. 

Hence the tremendous importance he ascribes 
to the idea of a university. Like Newman (who 
is one of the really distinctive influences on his 
style and manner), Leavis regards the ideal 
university as the root and mourn of those ener- 
TOs of spirit which can keep the body-politic 
mnetioning in a sane, creative way. All his 
criticism has sprung from the context of teach¬ 
ing. The words which come at the close of the 
preface to Revaluation arc meant literally: 


discrimination . . . centrality . . . poise . . . respon¬ 
sibility . . . tactics . . . enforcement . . . realisation 
. . . presentment . . . vitalising . . . perform¬ 
ance . . . assent . . . robustness. . . . 

“Close, delicate wholeness”; “pressure of intelli¬ 
gence”; “concrete realisation”; “achieved actu¬ 
ality”—^are phrases which carry Lcavis’s signa¬ 
ture as indelibly as “high seriousness” bears that 
of Arnold. 

The list is worth examining. It docs not rely 
on jargon, on the shimmering technical obscuri¬ 
ties which mar so much of American New 
Criticism. It is a spiky, grey, abstract parlance, 
heavy with exact intent. A style which tells us 
that Tennyson’s verse “doesn’t offer, character¬ 
istically, any very interesting local life for in¬ 
action,” or that “Shakespeare’s marvellous 
mculty of intense local realisation is a faculty of 
realising the whole locally” can be parodied 
with fearful ease. But what matters is to under¬ 
stand why Lcavis “writes badly,” why he in¬ 
sists on presenting his case in a grim suet of 
prose. „ 

His refusal of elegance is the expression of a 
deep, underlying Puritanism. Leavis detests the 
kind of “fine” writing which by flash of phrase 
or lyric surge of argument obscures thinness of 
meaning or unsoundness of logic. He distrusts 
as spurious frivolity all that would embroider on 
the naked march of thought. His manner is so 
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easy to parody precisely because there lies 
behind it so unswerving a preoccupation with 
the matter in hand, so constant a refusal to be 
distracted by grace of touch. It has a kind of 
noble ugliness and points a finger of Puritan 
scorn at the false glitter of Pater. 

B ut the source of Lcavis’s style, of that 
bleak, hectoring yet ultimately hypnotising 
tone, may lie even deeper. One striking fact 
distinguishes him from all other major critics. 
So far as I am aware, he has never wished or 
striven to be a writer—a poet, novelist, or play¬ 
wright. In the criticism of Dryden, Coleridge, 
and Arnold, there is an immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of art. In Edmund Wilson there lurks a 
disappointed novelist. Sainte-Beuve yielded to 
his critical genius in blackness of soul, having 
failed to match the fiction and lyric verse of his 
romantic peers. John Crowe Ransom, R. P. 
Blackmur, Allen Tate, are poets who turned 
to criticism either in defence or elaboration of 
their own view of poetry, or when the vein of 
invention had run dry. In most great critics 
(perhaps even in Johnson) there is a writer 
manqui. 

This has two effects. It can make of criticism 
a minor art, an attempt to achieve, by force of 
style, something like the novel or drama which 
the critic has failed to produce successfully. 
Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Sainte- 
Bcuve’s critical portraits, Edmund Wilson’s To 
the Finland Station, have in them strong relics 
of poetic form. Blackmur’s critical essays arc 
often poems arrested. This can produce a grace 
of persuasion to which Leavis hardly comes 
near. But he would not wish to. For it can also 
entail a subtle disloyalty to the critical purpose. 
Where it becomes a substitute for “creative 
writing,’’ where it shows the scars of lost dreams, 
criticism tends towards rhetoric, self-revelation, 
shapely aphorism. It loses its grip on the objects 
before it and turns to an unsteady mirror held 
up by the critic to his own ambitions or 
humility. 

Leavis conveys persistently the absolute con¬ 
viction that criticism is a central, life-giving 
pursuit. It need offer no apology for not being 
something else. Though in a manner radically 
different from that of the poet, it creates possi¬ 
bilities of apprehension ana a consensus of per¬ 
ceived values without which poetry could not 
be sustained. To sec Dr. Leavis at his lectern, 
compact and indrawn as if wary of some inner 
challenge, yet richly communicative to his lis¬ 
teners, IS to observe a man doing precisely the 
job he wishes to do. And it is a jOD he regards 
as immensely important. 

What has he made of it? 


Unlike Coleridge or Hegel, Leavis has not 
initiated a formal theory of art; he has not 
sought to re-deiine the epistemology of zsthetic 
judgment. He regards the generalising, abstract 
mode of philosophy as sharply distinct from the 
specific rc<rcative perception which is the job 
of the literary critic; philosophic training might 
lead to 

blunting of edge, blurring of focus and muddled 
misdirection of attention; consequences of queer¬ 
ing one discipline with the habits of another. 
The business of the literary critic is to attain a 
peculiar completeness of response and to observe 
a peculiarly strict relevance in developing his 
response into commentary; he must be on his 
guard against abstracting improperly from what 
is in front of him and against any premature or 

irrelevant generalising—of it or from it_There 

is, I hope, a ch.mcc that I may in this way have 
advanced theory, even if I haven’t done the 
theorising. 1 know that the cogency and pre¬ 
cision I have aimed at arc limited; but I believe 
that any approach invplvcs limitations, and that 
it is by recognising them and working within 
them that one may hope to get something done. 

The “general ideas’’ behind Leavis’s criticism 
are derived, in large part, from T. S. Eliot, 
1 ). H. Lawrence, I. A. Richards, and William 
Empson. By the time he began his own revalua¬ 
tion of the history of English poetry, Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, and Robert Graves had already 
proclaimed the quality of the new. The attitudes 
which inspired The Oxford Bool{ of English 
Verse to give Donne only as much space as 
Bulwcr Lytton and less than a third as much 
as Herrick, or which made of Bridges a major 
figure who had, in munificence of heart, b«n 
patron to the eccentric thwarted talent of 
Hopkins, were already under critical fire. After 
Prufrocl( and the first Pound and Eliot essays, it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to regard 
Tennyson or Swinburne as the sole or pre¬ 
eminent forces directing English poetry. A 
colder air was blowing, 

Leavis’s re-orientation of critical focus—his 
stress on that lineage of intelligence and realised 
form which goes from Shakespeare and the 
Mctaphysicals to Pope, Blake, Hopkins, and 
Eliot—is rooted in the change of sensibility 
occurring in the 1920s and early ’30s. What he 
has done is to give that change its most precise 
and cogent critical justification. His mastery 
lies not in the general devising, but in the par¬ 
ticular instance. 

H ere there is much that will live 
among the classic pages of criticism. 
Wherever one turns in the impressive array of 
Leavis’s writings, one is arrested by the exhilar¬ 
ating presence of an intelligence superbly exact. 
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and having within reach formidable resources 
of historical and textual knowledge. That intelli¬ 
gence is brought into close, subtle commerce 
with the poem in an act of total awareness which 
is, in the best instances, near to art. Leavis is 
difficult to quote from because the progress of 
response is so continuous and dense-woven. Yet 
certain moments do stand out for sheer brilliance 
and propriety of gathered insight. 

The reading of Hopkins’ Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves (from New Bearings in English Poetry) 
is unusual in that it shows Leavis rc<rcating the 
sense and impact of the poem not ‘only by 
responsive juagment, but by a kind of lyric 
counterpart: 

The trees are no longer the beautiful, refresh¬ 
ing things of daylight; they have turned fantasti- 
c.illy strange, hard and cruel, "bcak-lcavcd” sug¬ 
gesting the cold, hard light, steely like the gleam 
of polished tools, against which they appear as 
a kind of damascene-work (“damask") on a blade. 
Then follows the anguished surrender to the 
realisation; 

... Oiir tale, O our oraclel / Ut life, waned, 
all let life wind 

Off her one skeined stained viined variety / 
upon dll on two spools; part, pen, pdcl{ 

Now her dll in two flocl{s, tw6 folds — blac^, 
white; / right, wrong ... 

The run of alliterations, rimes and assonances 
suggests the irresistible poignancy of the realisa¬ 
tion The poem ends with a terrible effect as of 
unsheathed nerves grinding upon one another. 
The grinding might at first be taken to be merely 
that of "rignt" against "wrong,” the inner con¬ 
flict of spirit and flesh, anil the pain that which 
the believer knows he must face, the simple pain 
of renunciation. Yet we are aw'arc of a more 
subtle angui.sh and a more desperate plight. 

Criticism is, necessarily, comparison. But only 
a great critic is able to make of the act of prefer¬ 
ence, of the “placing” of one writer above 
another, an exercise of equal illumination. The 
sustained, gradually deepening comparison of 
Pope and Drydcn in Revaluation is one of 
Lcavis’s master strokes. Setting the Dunciad 
beside Mac Flechjioe, Leavis notes that 

above every line of Pope we can imagine a tensely 
flexible and complex curve, representing the 
modulation, emphasis, and changing tone and 
tempo of the voice in reading; the curve varying 
from line to line and the Tines playing subtly 
against one another. The verse of Mac Flecl^noe, 
in the comparison, is both slack and monotonous; 
again and again there are awkward runs and 
turns, unconvinced and unconvincing, requiring 
the injected rhetorical conviction of the dcclaimer 
to carry them off. 

Yet at once, the qualifying mechanism of 
Leavis’s approach intrudes. The comparison “iV 


unfair: Dryden’s effects are all for the public 
car.” Read in a spirit appropriate to their intent, 
Dryden’s satiric poems were “magnificently 
effective.” But the spirit w-hich Pope demands 
is something different; behind his immediate 
effects lies an organisation finer, more inward 
than that required or exhibited by Dryden. In¬ 
deed, it is his limitations which make of Oryden 
the “great representative poet of the later 17th 
century.” He belongs entirely to the community 
of reigning taste. There is between him and the 
sensibility of the time none of the distance, 
critical or nostalgic, that forces upon Marvell 
or Pope a greater delicacy of organisation: 
“Dryden is the voice of his age.” The whole 
analysis is masterly; it shows how Leavis reads 
with what Klee would have called “the thinking 
eye.” 

That eve is at work again, though narrowed, 
in Leavis’s examination of Milton’s style: “He 
exhibits a feeling for words rather than a capa¬ 
city for feeling through words ... habituation 
could not sensitise a medium so cut off from 
speech—speech that belongs to the emotional 
and sensory texture of actual living and is in 
resonance with the nervous system.” I believe 
that Leavis is wrong, that Milton (like Joyce) 
built of language a realness no less coherent or 
filled with the roughage of experience than is 
common speech—-but the cogency and challenge 
of Leavis’s case is manifest. 

No single passage illustrates more compactly 
the peculiar genius of Lcavis’s criticism than the 
dose of his essay on Swift: 

It is not merely that he had an Augustan 
contempt for metaphysics; he shared the shal¬ 
lowest complacencies of Augustan common sense: 
his irony migiit dc.stroy these, but there is no 
conscious criticism. 

He was, in various ways, curiously unaware— 
the reverse of clairvoyant. He is distinguished 
by the intensity of his feelings, not by insight 
into them, and he certainly does not impress us 
as a mind in possession of its experience. 

We shall not find Swift remarkable for in¬ 
telligence if we think of Blake. 

The judgment is formidable for comprehensive¬ 
ness, for coolness and finality of tone, for sheer 
implication of evidence marshalled and weighed. 
The “mind in possession of its expwrience”— 
here a purely critical note—takes on pertinent, 
sombre precision if we recall that Swift’s intel¬ 
lect fell into the literal possession of madness. 
But there is more: the power of the verdict is 

f athered in the final touch, in the evocation of 
lake, placed so designedly as the last word. 
The rapprochement of Blake and Swift is of 
itself superb criticism. Here it sets a seal of 
relative dimension, of comparable but unequal 
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greatness. Only those who have themselves 
wrestled with the task of trying to say some* 
thing fresh or perceptive about established 
classics, will fully realise how much there is of 
preliminary response, of close, unbroken 
thought, behind, Leavis’s concise assurance. 

U ndoubtedly, Lcavis’s principal achieve¬ 
ment is his critique of the English novel. 
The Great Tradition is one of those very rare 
books of literary comment (one thinks of John¬ 
son’s Lives of the Poets or Arnold’s Essays in 
Criticism) that have re-shaped the inner land¬ 
scape of taste. Anyone dealing seriously with the 
development of English iktion must start, even 
if in disagreement, from Leavis’s proposals. 
Whereas much of what Leavis argued about 
poetry, moreover, was already being said around 
him, his treatment of the novel has only one 
precedent—the essays and prefaces of Henry 
James. Like James, but with a more deliberate 
intent of order and completeness, Leavis has 
brought to bear on the novel that closeness of 
reading and expectation of form reserved pre¬ 
viously for the study of poetry or poetic drama. 

Now every book reviewer or undergraduate is 
able to mouth insights about the “stature” of 
Jane Austen, the “mature art” of George Eliot, 
or the “creative wealth” of intelligence in The 
Portrait of a luidy. To-day it would seem ludi¬ 
crous or wilfully eccentric to deny that The 
Secret Sharer or Women in Love arc works of 
consummate art and classics of imagined life. 
But the very triumph of it should not make us 
forget the novelty, the unflinching audacity of 
Lcavis’s revaluation. Even where we challenge 
his list for ranking or omission, our sense of 
the novel as form, of its responsibility to moral 
perception and “vivid essential record,” is that 
defined by Lcavis’s treatment. The assertion that 
after the decline of the epic and of verse drama 
the prose novel has concentrated the major ener¬ 
gies in western literature—an assertion pul for¬ 
ward provisionally by Flaubert, Turgenev, and 
James—is now a commonplace. It was not so 
when Leavis first focused on a chapter in 
Middlemarch or a paragraph in Nostromo the 
same kind of total apprehension exhibited in 
relation to Shakespeare or Donne. The mere 
suggestion (at present nearly a cliche) that there 
is in Heart of Dart^ness a realisation of evil com¬ 
parable to the study of diminishing moral aware¬ 
ness in, say, Macbeth, has behind it a revolution 
in criticism. More than any man except James, 
Leavis has caused that revolution. 

Only in part by his actual writings; the impact 
has been that of a persona. Like P^guy, Leavis 
has stood out against the climate of the age in a 


stance of harried isolation, partially real, par¬ 
tially strategic. 1 remember waiting for those 
grey, austerely wrapped numbers of Scrutiny as 
one waiu for a bottle flung into the ravening 
sea. Inevitably, by their grey garb, by the 
angular tightness of print and page, they con¬ 
veyed the image of a prophet, surrounded by a 
tiny, imperilled guard of the elect, expounding 
and disseminating his acrid truths by bent of 
will and privation. As a schoolboy, 1 sent in my 
subscription with a feeling of embarrassed awe, 
with a ,scnse of conspiratorial urgency, as if 
there was food and fuel to be bought so as to 
keep going an enterprise of eminent danger. 
In a time of fantastic intellectual cheapness, of 
unctuous pseudo-culture and sheer inaiffercnce 
to values—in the century of the book club, the 
digest, and the hundred great ideas on the in¬ 
stalment plan—Leavis’s “necessary attitude of 
absolute intransigence” has had an exemplary, 
moving force. But he has sustained that attituae 
at a cruel psychological cost. 

He has had to dcAne, and in significant 
measure, create for himself “the Enemy.” Like 
a fabled, heraldic monster, the Enemy has many 
heads. They include the Sunday papers and The 
Guardian and all dons who write for them; the 
Times IJterary Supplement, Mr. Pryce-Jones 
and his father (who enters the myth of vitupera¬ 
tion in an obscure, recurrent fashion); the Third 
Programme “intellectuals” and the entourage of 
the New Statesman-, the British Council and 
Encounter; Mr. John Hayward, Professor C. S. 
Lewis, Lord David Cecil, and all who divide 
the study and teaching of literature with the 
pursuit of elegance or science fiction; and, of 
late, pre-eminent among hydra-heads, C. P. 
Snow. The Enemy represents cosiness, frivolity, 
mundane cliques, the uses of culiure for mutual 
adulation or warmth. He incarnates “the cur¬ 
rency values of Metropolitan literary society and 
the associated University milieux.” The Enemy 
creates philosophic giants such as Mr. Colin 
Wilson in a Sunday morning only to trample on 
them when the wind turns. He propagates the 
notion that Virginia Woolf was a major intel¬ 
lect or that the life-blood of English thought 
pulses in the Athenaeum, in the silvery grace of 
All Souls, or in Printing House Square. The 
Enemy is the Establishment of the mind. His 
brow is middle and his tone is suave. 


B ehind this contrived dragon there is a 
certain complex reality. Being geographi¬ 
cally compact, English intellectual life is sharply 
susceptible to the pressures of club and cabal; 
the artifice of renown can be swiftly conjured or 
revoked. In small waters sharks can be made to 
pass for momentary leviathans. It is also true 
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that there is between the universities and the 
world of press, magazine, and radio an alliance 
of brisk vulgarisation. An unusual number of 
academics have a flair for showmanship; too 
often, ideas which arc, in fact, intricate, pro¬ 
visional, and raw to the throat, are thrown to 
the public as if they were bouquets. Watching 
some of the more brilliant performers at work, 
one would scarcely suppose that thought and 
scholarship are a rare, lonely, often self-consum¬ 
ing exercise of the soul when it is at full, painful 
stretch. Above all, there is in the English intel¬ 
lectual and artistic establishment a dangerous 
bias towards personal charm, towards under¬ 
statement and amateur grace. The judgments of 
critics and Fellowship electors arc too often 
shadowed by the complex, hardly indefinable 
yet deep-rooted criteria of social acceptance. The 
“good chap,” the man one would care to dine 
with, glides smoothly to the top. The awkward, 
spiky, passionate genius—whether he be a great 
historian of politics, the inventor of the jet, or 
the author of The Rainbow —fits ill into the soft 
grooves of the great common room. The cor¬ 
ridors of power or official sponsorship arc closed 
to his obtrusive, tactless intensity. 

Unquestionably, Lcavis has suffered under the 
bland claw of coterie culture. And he may be 
right in his fierce, nonconformist belief that the 
possibilities of a genuinely educated community 
—a community aole to judge and echo what is 
radical and serious in art—are being constantly 
eroded by the “near-culture” of the Brains Trust 
and the Sunday review. At a time when he was 
already being widely recognised (particularly in 
America) as the most compelling voice in the 
teaching of literature, Leavis found among his 
own university colleagues little but hostility or 
amused dista.ste. Like Peguy’s Cahiers de la 
quinzaine, which alone match it in sustained 
integrity and wealth of provocation. Scrutiny 
was made possible by an utter expense of private 
energy. Unable to pay its contributors, receiving 
no official support, it Was passed under silence 
by those (/.e., the British Council) who were 
seeking to define to the world what was most 
vital in English culture. The first, and so far 
the only, gathering from its pages was made In 
America, on a purely private basis, by Eric 
Bentley. 

Yet between these facts and the legend of self 
and society in which Lcavis has encased his 
spirit there is a wide, tragic gap. As if out of 
some essential solitude, he has conjured up a 
detailed melodrama of persecution and neglect, 
of conspiracy and betrayal. Though sur¬ 
rounded by disciples who ape even what is 
most ephemeral in his mannerisms, though 
approached from many lands by those who hear 


and acclaim him, Leavis clings tenaciously to 
the mask of the pariah. He alludes to his endur¬ 
ance at Cambridge as a stroke of occult good 
fortune, as an oversight by the Enemy. He has 
in the past refused invitations from America 
lest dark malignity achieve its ends during his 
absence. Though a number of distinguished 
critics have been among his students and sought 
to carry on his own vision (Turncll, D. A. 
Traversi, Marius Bewley, L. C. Knights), there 
is hardly one widi whom Lcavis has not broken. 
Though he claims that he invites no more than 
qualified, challenging assent, Lcavis has come 
to demand, perhaps unconsciously, complete 
loyalty to his creed. The merest doubt or devia¬ 
tion is heresy, and is soon followed by excom¬ 
munication from the Downing kirk. Thus, 
although he is one of the greatest teachers,of the 
age, he leaves behind few representatives of what 
is most vital in his manner. There are those 
who can mimic his lashing tone, his outward 
austerities and turns of phrase. But like the rows 
of students who snicker, in drilled fidelity, at 
every rasping mention of ‘“Sunday papers,” 
Lcavis’s immediate followers do him litde 
honour. They merely bark and fang upon the 
heels of his greatness. 

B ut it is not the personal commitment 
to artificial or ob.soletc polemics, it is not 
the charring expense of nerve or intellect that 
matter. These arc sad, demeaning aspects; but 
they are, in the last analysis, private to Dr. 
Lcavis. What needs alertness is the measure in 
which Leavis’s melodramatic image of his own 
life and role has bent or corroded his critical 
judgment. It is this which gives his assault on 
C. P. Snow what faint relevance it has. 

The Richmond Lecture was an ignoble per¬ 
formance. In it, Lcavis yielded entirely to a 
streak of shallow, arrogant cruelty. Over and 
over, he proclaimed to his audience that Snow 
was ignorant, that he knew nothing of litera¬ 
ture or history and not much, one gathered, of 
science. Such attempt to prove by mere repeti¬ 
tion is characteristically totalitarian; behind 
Leavis’s fine-chiselled head loomed the shadow 
of a grotesque, intellectual McCarthyism. 
Though he is personally ignorant of America, 
Leavis threw out shopworn cliches about the 
“emptiness” of American life, about the in¬ 
humanity of technological values. One realised, 
with a painful staft, how much of Leavis’s 
arsenal of insight dates back to the mythologies 
and tactics of the 1930s. Whereas Snow is im¬ 
mensely of the present, responsive in every way 
to what is new and jarring in our novel condi¬ 
tion, Leavis has sought to bring time to a halt 
in a pastoral, Augustan dream of order. 
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Leavis accused Snow of using cliches; his own 
performance was nothing else. Banality followed 
on banality in dull virmence. He din not even 
attempt to engage seriously what is crucial in 
Snow’s argument—the sense of a re-alignment 
in intcrnationa^ affairs, the rc-definition of 
literacy to include the syntax of number. Snow 
is, indeed, trying to be a “new kind of man,” if 
only in that he wishes to be equally and vitally 
at home in England, Russia, or the United 
States. Now it could be argued, in a close, dis¬ 
criminating way, that this “new ubiquity” of the 
imagination jeopardises those values of narrow, 
rooted inwardness for which Leavis stands. 
Though a rearguard action, such counter-state¬ 
ment to Snow would be stimulating. But none 
was forthcoming; instead of argument came 
stale insult. On the one hand was “Snow," on 
the other side were a set of approved cliches— 
“life,” “humane values,” “vital intelligence.” 
What had been advertised as a responsible ex¬ 
amination of the concept of “the two cultures” 
dissolved—as so much else in Lcavis’s recent 
work has done—into a ceremonial dance before 
the dark god, D. H. Lawrence, 

Leavis’s relation to Lawrence has become 
obsessive. It has passed from rational exposition 
into a weird self-identification. Law'rcnce is not 
only the “greatest English writer of the 20th 
century,” but a master of life, a prophet by 
whose teaching alone our society may re-capture 
humane poise and creative fire. That there is 
much in Lawrence which is monotonous and 
hysterical, that very few of his works arc un- 
flawed by hectoring idiosyncrasies, that there 
was little in his genius cither of laughter or 
tolerance—these arc considerations Leavis can 
scarcely allow. In a dualistic image, as artificial 
and shallow as all Manicheism, Leavis opposes 
Lawrence to all that is inhuman, frivolous, in¬ 
sensitive, or modish in our culture. To query 
Lawrence, or to propose as Snow has done by 
his work and example that there are crises of 
spirit and political fact more actual or different 
than those dreamt of in Women in Love, is to 
query “life.” Yet nothing could be less humane 
or more devoid of the tact of living encounter 
than was Leavis’s harangue. Hearing it, one was 
brought up against the stubborn fact that a 
critic, however great, is barred from certain 
Rnerosities of imagination to which an artist. 
has title. 

The Richmond Lecture and much else that is 
indefensible in Leavis’s late pronouncements 
will soon forgotten. But even at its prime, 
I^vis’s criticism exhibits certain grave limita¬ 
tions and quirks. If the scope of his radical 
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accomplishments is to be defined, |hese too must 
be noted. 

There are the overestimates (particularly in 
Leavis’s early criticism) of such minor talents 
as Ronald Bottrall or the novelist, L. H. Myers. 
There is the lack of any confrontation, large 
or sustained, with the poetry of Yeats, a body of 
work, one would have thought, no less in need 
of close valuation than that of Eliot or Pound. 
Like the Augustan critics, Leavis has been most 
at ease with the poetry in which the pulse of 
argument and systematic intelligence beats 
strong. Hence his decisive reading of Mauberley 
but his disinclination to allow for the occasions 
of pure lyric force, of articulate image, in the 
parched chaos of Pound’s Cantos, 

With respect to the novel, one’s sense of 
omission is more acute. The case of Dickens is 
notorious: 

the genius was that of a great entertainer, and he 
had for the most part no profoonder responsi¬ 
bility as a creative artist than this description 
suggests.... The adult mind doesn’t as a rule 
find in Dickens a challenge to an unusual and 
sustained seriousness. 1 can think of only one of 
his books in which his distinctive creative genius 
is controlled throughovit to a unifying and 
organising significance, and that is Hard 
Times .... 

The limitation proposed here has always 
seemed to me restrictive of Leavis, not of 
Dickens. And the preference of Hard Times 
over such manifestly ampler achievements as 
lilca\ House or Great Expectations is illumin¬ 
ating. In the main, Dickens is working outside 
the criteria of organising awareness and “signi¬ 
ficance” exhibited in The Wings of the Dove or 
Nostromo. But there is another vein of utter 
seriousness, of seriousness of committed feeling, 
of vehement imaginative enactment. It is this 
which Dickens possesses and that makes of him, 
after Shakespeare, the principal creator of re¬ 
membered life in English literature. 

Equally suooestive of a limitation in allowed 
criteria has been Lcavis’s neglect of Joyce. He 
has observed in Ulysses set pieces of sensuous 
reali.sation, but has nowhere done justice either 
to the architectural genius of the book, or to its 
enrichening and renovation of the language. 
Leavis has taken over D. H. Lawrence’s scorn 
and misapprehension of Joyce’s achievement. By 
Lcavis’s own requirements of seriousness and 
vitalising moral poise, much in Dubliners and 
The Portrait of the Artist should rstnk high in 
the tradition. But he has read in the obscuring 
light of a false distinction. The choice is not 
Lawrence or Joyce. Both are indispensable; and 
it is Joyce who has done more than any writer 
in our age to keep English mutinous and alive. 
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Closely related to this impcrccption of Joyce 
is Lcavis’s failure to extend the reach of his 
criticism to two other novelists, both of them 
masters of poetic structure and vision. The one 
is Melville; a lineage of the English novel which 
can find a central place for James and an impor¬ 
tant preliminary role for Hawthorne, but which 
tells us nothing of Moby Dic/{ or Benito Cereno 
(a talc to match the finest in Conrad), is neces¬ 
sarily incomplete. Only a full response to 
Dickens, Melville, and Joyce, moreover, makes 
possible a just approach to the novcliit whom 
I take to be, after Hardy and Lawrence, the 
eminent master of modern English fiction— 
John Cowper Powys. If neither The Glastonbury 
Romance nor Wolf Solent (the only book in the 
language to rival Tolstoy) can find a place in the 
Great Tradition, it is precisely because their 
distinctive virtues—lyric, philosophical, stylistic, 
religious—lie outside the central but narrowing 
grasp of Lc.avis’s sensibility. 

O NE OTHER GREAT DOMAIN Hcs OUt- 
sidc it, Lcavis has refused to concern him¬ 
self, on any but a perfunctory scale, with foreign 
literature. There is in this refusal a proud 
scruple. If criticism presumes complete response 
to a text, complete possession, how can a critic 
hope to deal maturely with anything but his 
own language? There is, unquestionably, a 
stringent honesty in this position. But it can be 
carried too far. How, for example, could most 
critics refer to landmarks as dominant, as un¬ 
avoidable as the Bible, Homer, Dante, or 
Goethe, if they did not rely, in one or the other 
instance, on the crutch of translation? And is it 
not the duty of a critic to avail himself, in some 
imperfect measure at least, of another language 
—if only to experience the defining contours of 
his own? 

Lcavis’s austere concentration may, indeed, 
have a deeper root. The vision of a non¬ 
conformist, morally literate England, of an 
England in the style of Bunyan, Cobbett, and 
D. H. Lawrence, informs his critical thought. 
“Englishness" is in Leavis’s interior vocabulary 
a notion of tremendous positive force; it con¬ 
notes a sfiecific tone and natural excellence: “in 
Rasselas we have something deeply English that 
relates Johnson and Jane Austen to Crabbe,” 
Much of the argument against Joyce is con¬ 
ducted in terms of the native as against the 
eccentric and uprooted. Joyce’s experiments with 
language reflect a “cosmopolitan’’ sophistication. 
The veritable genius of English lies nearer 
home: 

This strength of English belongs to the very 
spirit of the language—the spirit that was formed 
when the English people who formed it were 


predominantly rural.... And how much richer 
the life was in the old, predominantly rural order 
than in the modern suburban world.... When 
one adds that speech in the old order was a popu¬ 
larly cultivated art, that people talked (so making 
Shakespeare possible) instead , of reading or 
listening to tlie wireless, it becomes plain that 
the promise of regeneration by American slang, 
popular city-idiom, or the'invention of transition- 
cosmopolitans is a flimsy consolation for our loss. 

Written in 1933, this pas.sage has a curious ring; 
it belongs to that complex of agrarian autono- 
mism, of la terre et tes marts, which ranges from 
Peguy and Barres to Allen Tate and the .southern 
Fugitives in America. Behind it shimmers an 
historical vision (largely fanciful) of an older 
order, rural, customary, moralistic. It is the 
vision of men who fought the first World War 
—as Lcavis did, a Milton in his pocket—o'nly to 
observe what had been striven for at inhuman 
cost decline into the cheap chaos of the 1920s. 

Lcavis’s “critical nationalism,” which con¬ 
trasts so sharply with the far-ranging humanism 
of an Edmund Wilson, is an instrument of great 
discrimination and power. But it has limiting 
consequences. The wide, subtle plurality of 
modern culture, the interplay of languages and 
national styles, may be regrettable—out it is a 
fact. To “place” Ilenry James without close 
reference to Flaubert and Turgenev; to exalt the 
treatment of politics in Nostromo and Middle- 
march without an attendant awareness of The 
Possessed’, to discern the rcali.sation of social 
nuance in Jane Austen without allowing the 
presence in the critical context of Proust; all 
this is to proceed in an artifice of isolation. Is it 
possible to discuss comprehensively the nature 
of prose fiction without introducing, at signal 
stages of the argument, the realisation that 
Kafka has altered, lastingly, the relations be¬ 
tween observed and imagined truth? Could 
Lcavis advance as far as he docs in support of 
Lawrence, of Lawrence’s treatment of sexual 
feeling, if he permitted Women in Love to pass 
into the shadow of Anna Karenina} 

This resolute provincialism has its counter¬ 
part in Lcavis’s treatment of time. There is 
scarcely anything written during the past twenty 
years that he has found worthy of serious exami¬ 
nation. He has abdicated from one of the 
commanding functions of criticism, which is to 
apprehend and welcome the new. One has the 
impression that he cannot forgive Auden for the 
fact that English verse should have a history 
after Eliot even as he cannot forgive Snow for 
suggesting that the English novel should have 
a future ocyond Lawrence. To use an epithet 
which he himself applies to Johnson, Leavis’s 
criticism has, since 1945, rarely bMn “life- 
iving.” Dealing with contemporary literature it 
as pleaded not from love but from scorn. 
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These are, deviously, major reservations. 
They accumulate toward the ima^ of a career 
divided midway by some essential darkening 
of mood and purpose. Much in the late Leavis 
exhibits a quality of inhumane unreality (the 
Richmond leetdre being merely a flagrant in¬ 
stance). The depth of insight is increasingly 
marred by cruel contempt. There has been no 
criticism since Rymer’s less magnanimous. 

It is this which makes any “placing” of 
Leavis’s work difficult and premature. Great 
critics are rarer than great poets or novelists 
(though their gift is more distant from the 
springs of lif^. In English, Johnson and 
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Coleridge and Matthew Arnold are of the first 
order. In the excellence of both Dryden and 
Saintsbury there is an unsteadiness of focus, a 
touch of the amateur. Among moderns, T. S. 
Eliot and Edmund Wilson are of this proud 
company. What of Leavis? One’s instinct calls 
for immediate assent. There is in the sum of 
his labours a power, a cogency that looms large 
above what has been polemic and harshly arro¬ 
gant in the circumstance. If some doubt pCTsists, 
it is simply because criticism must be, by Lcavis’s 
own definition, both central and humane. In his 
achievement the centrality is manifest; the 
humanity has often been tragically absent. 


Once More, The Round 

What’s greater, Pebble or Pond? 

Wbat can be known? The unknown. 

My true self runs toward a hill 
Morel O morel visible. 

Now I adore my life 

With the bird, the abiding leaf, 

With the fish, the questing snail. 

And the eye altering all; 

And I dance with William Blake 
For love, for Love’s sake; 

And everything comes to One, 

As we dance on, dance on, dance on. 

Theodore Roethke 
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On the Passing of Matches 

By Nigel Dennis 


A CAREFUL READING o£ MaX Ffisch’s 
Biedertnann and the Fire-RaiserSy which 
appeared with its tail docked last winter at the 
Royal Court, excites reflections on topics ranging 
from the burning of Troy and the Reichstag to 
I^ft-wing orthodoxy and the educalion of chil¬ 
dren. As the play is a sort of pastoral homily for 
wrongdoers and might be named Frisch’s 
Epistle to the Germans, it excites also the mis¬ 
chievous delight that one is bound to feel when 
a Swiss takes a German aside and begs him 
not to worship a golden calf; but this pleasure 
is purely humorous and has no place in a dis¬ 
cussion which should be conducted throughout 
with a mind purged of malice and a heart 
wide o[)cn to all that is beneficent in the inter¬ 
national Bourse of intellectual exchange. This 
open attitude is essential to-day because almost 
ail the national safety-curtains have been wound 
up into the flies and it is really exhilarating to 
see most of the theatrical world as a huge 
stretch of completely open country into which 
any playwright can walit and do his stuff with¬ 
out trailing the tail of his nationality behind 
him. Nations still exist, of course, but their 
dramatic tastes are admirably unpredictable: a 
cry from the heart in Cape Cod can wring a 
Swede’s breast as easily as a Left Bank outburst 
can stun an Icelander. A Swiss prophet like 
Diirrcnmatt may set out to capture Germans, 
only to find that he has hooked Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, in whose hands his sermon 
becomes a fascinating cat’s cradle of interna¬ 
tional woolwork. We all know what actors and 
directors can do in the way of contorting plays 
into strange, unexpected .shapes. But nations 
have the same power of general translation: 
rompicd, unlike our stars, by innocence and 
one.sty, they spot what matters to them in a 
foreign work and give it, more often than not, 
an intriguing, enjoyable bias. The result is an 
entirely kaleidoscopic theatre—a sort of sieving 
and filtering theatre in which any given wo« 


may command attention in any form in any 
country. It is, on the whole, a most happy pic¬ 
ture of internationalism and highly favourable 
to the arts. 

To this internationalism there is added some¬ 
times a rich profusion of historical influences, 
so that we have the feeling.on seeing certain 
plays that the past is being drawn into the 
present much as if it were yet another friendly 
nation, rather than a piece of time. We find 
this in the Orphic tastes of Mr. Tennessee 
Williams and the deliberate classicism of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot and Thornton Wilder; but there is 
no doubt that Brecht must take first place as the 
assembler and digester of times and places. 
However coarse and corrupt the ideology may 
be, it is a great artistic feat to be able to get, 
say, Germany, Shakespeare, and China on one 
skewer, and to do so comfortably and happily 
without any of the nervous strain that is apt 
to mark a playwright when he imposes old 
forms on new things. By comparison, Brecht’s 
friend Max I'risch is narrower; and yet the 
same spirit of combinations is comfortably at 
work, marrying colloquial German to Aeschy¬ 
lean parody and interrupting the ceremony with 
a loud cry from Faust. We have had many 
Greek-type choruses since the Greeks, and very 
stiff and hard to take they have been; but a 
Greek chorus composed of a dead-pan German 
fire-brigade makes us sorry that the Policeman’s 
Chorus in The Pirates of Penzance was not 
part of a play dealing with an earnest prob¬ 
lem of penal reform. So we sec that our inter¬ 
national theatre of time and place has yet an¬ 
other new dimension: it can mix the Aeschy¬ 
lean strain with the» lightest operetta and, con¬ 
joining parody and solemnity, preach an entirely 
laughable sermon. 

These are the artistic virtues of our inter¬ 
national theatre and we can see easily enough 
how much sport and experiment they provide. 
It is only when we study the ideas in a play 
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like Frisch’s that we begin to have doubts 
about the quality of our international theatre 
and wonder if much that is regarded as inter¬ 
national is not, in fact, a chummy lingua franca 
of ideological orthodoxy that goes down well 
everywhere because it is the accepted thing and 
asks no effort of thought cither from the play¬ 
wright or his public. 

G ottlieb Biedermann, the villain of 
Frisch’s play, is a German millionaire. We 
know his type as soon as he lights his first 
cigar; for one symbol leads straight to another, 
and we have seen Biedermann pay for his 
cigars with cancer of the throat in Sartre’s 
Altona. But we recognise him mainly because 
most of us grew up with him and nave had 
his character explained to us by numberless 
novelists, playwrights, and sociologists. In this 
particular play, his name alone is enough to 
tell us that we arc face to face with the sancti¬ 
monious man of property that we have come 
to know so well; and when the action begins 
to unfold we know, through long familiarity 
with the stock type, how he will behave and 
what he will do. Bi..dermann knows that his 
city is being terrorised by firc-raisers and has 
been heard to declare that they should all be 
ferreted out and strung-up to the nearest lamp- 
post; but when two such arsonists inveigle their 
way into his own house and start filling his 
own attic with drums of petrol, Biedermann 
cannot even reach for the telephone and call the 
police. We who have known Biedermann for 
many years know why he must remain help¬ 
less, why, even, he must become the arsonists’ 
accomplice in the end. We know that as a rich 
capitalist he has no alternative to treachery. 
By flattering and cajoling the arsonists, he hopes 
to persuade them to burn other people’s property 
but spare his. By conspiring with men who 
intend to ruin his country, he hopes to profit 
by the ruin. And finally, he knows that he 
has no moral right to call the police. As a 
capitalist, he has Wn as merciless to the weak 
as the arsonists arc going to be to him. A 
man whom he has ruined has just put his 
head in the gas-oven: the widow is actually 
on-stage, weeds and all. Sc, when the arsonists 
ask Biedermann for the loan of a box of matches, 
Biedermann must oblige them. Private property, 
capitalism, and the guilt thereof, make it in¬ 
evitable that the businessman shall supply the 
Nazi with the fire that will consume Europe. 

The long epilogue which was not seen in the 
London production is a post-war parable. Ger¬ 
many has risen from the flames and is re-built 
gloriously in plate-glass and chromium. Those 
who fought for her have been forgiven by 
Heaven—which is Frisch’s way of saying that 
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the pastors and masters of modern Germany 
have decided to overlook the crime. Thanks to 
this amnesty, the Biedermanns of Germany arc 
free to gang up with the fire-raisers all over 
again. 

How WE MUST WISH that we could have written 
this remarkable play ourselves I To be able to 
call on .so many skills, to tell such an enter¬ 
taining parable so wittily, to have a theme with 
which audiences throughout the democratic 
world aw so entirely familiar that it can be 
no more revolutionary than a revival of Romeo 
and fuliet. And, above all, to be able both to 
pin it on the Germans—who are in no position 
nowadays tp shout, “Oh, dry up I’’—and know 
that the other nations in our international theatre 
brotherhood will hastily come forward and share 
the guilt. Even in our Swiss fastness we w'ould 
be able to guess that a producer like Mr. Lind¬ 
say Anderson would get our message without 
having to pause for thought—for what thought 
was present or required?—and that, by dressing 
our Biedermann up to look like Mr. Macmillan 
and turning our conflagration into an atomic 
explosion, would not only pa.ss on our warning 
like a winking beacon but enable Englishmen, 
too, to savour the pleasures of a decent shame. 

And yet, had we written it ourselves, we 
should have done it differently. We should have 
begun with a prologue, set seventy or eighty 
or ninety years ago, with Marx taking Engels 
into his confidence and saying that he could 
beat about the bush no longer: capitalism, 
frankly, contained the seeds of its own destruc¬ 
tion. Engels, taken aback, but not too much, 
would ask .some testing questions—planted by 
us, of course, to make sure there was no get-out 
-and .soon come round to his friend’s view. The 
rest of our play would show this original idea 
seeping and percolating through the world and 
being taken up by people like Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky, and Rosa Luxembourg and Berthold 
Brecht. As it would always be exactly the same 
idea, always beginning at the same point and 
always ending with the same conclusion, it 
would soon cease to be original and become so 
orthodox that even the weakest brain could 
trot it out as easily as the Catechism. Its princi¬ 
pal virtue, perhaps, would be that anvonc who 
took to it woulti never need to think again— 
and here, we could insert a whole act about 
Russia, showing that a whole nation can be 
reduced to total silence for half a century, 
simply by virtue of being nailed to a single idea 
like a moleskin on a board. Our play would be 
the dullest play ever written and would go on 
interminably, through one generation after an¬ 
other, until it reached Mr. Lindsay Anderson. 
We would be no match for Herr Frisch as a 
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dramatist, but as an orthodox, non-thinking 
automaton we could not fail to hnd his level. 

T he better way of dealing with Gottlieb 
Biedcrmann is to get rid of him altogether. 
We do not deny that he exists in real lire, nor 
do we pretend that he is too upright to play 
with fire. Our reasons for not wanting to see 
him again arc as follows: 

1 . Biedcrmann will soon be a hundred years 
old. He seemed brilliant in his youth and had 
much to teach us, but as he was predestined 
to follow one rut, he has had to follow it 
ever since, and this has done great damage to 
his dramatic stature. His opposite number, on 
the Jewish side, was Shylock, and as we have 
long since retired Shylock as an anachronism, 
it is absurd to pass on his gaberdine to Bieder- 
mann and replace the Jewish scapegoat with a 
Christian one. When we do so, we imagine 
that wc are taking a big-hearted step forward; 
in fact, wc arc just marking time, while putting 
a new face and another religion on a stock 
dummy. This is not progressive. 

2 . Biedermann’s money may be peculiar to 
him, but his vices arc enjoyed by all of us. His 
habit of handing matches to Nazis is a very 
common one: wc can remember Stalin doing 
it and would not put it past even the gentle 
Khrushchev. Lying, duplicity, and hypocrisy, 
employed to defend a personal position, reach 
their full flower in all sorts of people besides 
Biedcrmann; we have noted it in professors, 
historians, charwomen, radicals, theatre direc¬ 
tors, and even authors. By embodying all our 
vices in Biedcrmann, wc not only deprive our¬ 
selves of the very weaknesses that help to make 
us human beings but give others the impres¬ 
sion that wc arc better than he is. Without 
Biedcrmann, wc shall be much more ourselves, 
and when holding our mirror up to human 


nature will see a generally nasty face rather 
than a particularly ugly one. 

3 . Biedcrmann was once a godsend to intel¬ 
lectuals. He focused their minds on matters of 
great economic importance and helped them 
to postulate useful social reforms. But this has 
meant that by now the advanced brain cannot 
manage without him: the godsend has become a 
barnacle. It must surely'occur to anyone with 
brains that to fix one’s capacities upon a creature 
that can behave in only one way means that 
there will only be that way for one’s thoughts. 
This singular, binding dedication is an excellent 
thing in missionaries, but leads to Chinaman’s 
foot in avant garde rationalists. 

4 . Biedcrmann is no longer having an im¬ 
proving cflect on the Germans. When he is 
presented to them on the stage, whether by a 
jolly Swiss or a tractarian Frenchman, tney 
have no public retort to make for the simple 
reason that they have all been put in kindfer- 
garten and know that they arc supposed to stay 
there. They provide a theatre for the whole 
world, but they alone can give nothing to it. 
We may be sure that when such a state of 
affairs exists, the public face of a people docs 
not express their private thoughts. Too many 
sermons on Biedcrinannism and too many re¬ 
minders of shame provoke in the end a sullen 
rebelliousness which smoulders at first in the 
privacy of the home and then bursts out into 
the street, with the wrong people waving the 
matches. It would be much better to encourage 
the Germans to use their brains again: some 
satire against ourselves, for which they must 
have boundless ammunition, would make an 
excellent start. For wc know that they will not 
get very far if they stick to Biedcrmann. We 
know it because wc have stuck to him ourselves 
and must now cry in panic, like the soldier in 
Schiller’s Die Rduber, “I have captured a 
prisoner and he will not let me go! ” 
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Between Commerce & the State 

A Dissent — By Colin'Welch 
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ELEVisioN producers assume, according 
to Mr. Henry Fairlie,' that “it is die pic¬ 
ture which primarily counts.” Television, they 
think, is “something to be looked at”; it is 
consequently “the visual image” which alone 
matters. Despite the serious intentions of these 
producers, their programmes are accordingly 
doomed to “emerge as trivial, exciting only a 
superficial response in the viewers.” Mr. Fairlie 
continues: “If this is bad enough in a primarily 
narrative programme, it can be disastrous in a 
programme about iticas. It is almost impossible 
to illustrate ideas. The result is that the ideas 
arc reduced to a caricature of themselves, or 
that the viewer is distracted from them by 
gimmicky presentation.” 

With respect, 1 must suggest that Mr. Fairlie’s 
polemic has something in common with the 
programmes it deplores. It presents in essence 
a picture rather than an argument, images 
rather than ideas. That it is an honest, vivid, 
and substantially accurate picture of I.T.V, as 
it is I wouldn’t deny for a moment. As such, 
it is certainly an achievement in itself, and not 
to be decried. Yet it can find no complete justi¬ 
fication or fulfilment for itself unless it provokes 
reflection or suggests some fruitful corrective 
action—^a task which it has failed to perform 
even for its own author. His testimony is solid 
and impressive, his conclusion really laughable: 
only this, that television producers, directors and 
cameramen, instead of conspiring “to subdue 
the writer,” should ally themselves with him 
in “the long battle” for ideas against the moguls 
who control the idiot box. Under the present 
dispensation, the most probable reward of any 
producers foolish enough to take Mr. Fairlie’s 
advice is the abrupt termination of their careers. 
Mr. Fairlie can offer them no substantial or 
specific aid. He offers them, indeed, his own 
support and that of other writers—an upward 
pusn certainly, but of what avail against “the 
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downward pull of the huge audience”? Twenty 
horsepower, shall we say, against 20 millions? 
He offers them also a “reliable armoury” of 
ideas, the hopeless impotence of which in them¬ 
selves his whole article most effectively demon¬ 
strates. 

What Mr. Fairlie, cither by intention or 
through oversight, does not offer these rebelli¬ 
ous producers is what alone could support them: 
altern.ntive audiences conceivably sympathetic to 
or even hungry for the sort of ideas they wish 
to disseminate and alternative managements con¬ 
cerned to give these audiences what they want. 
He docs not offer them the alternative sources 
of employment which he himself as a writer 
enjoys. Nor docs he offer them alternative bases 
from which the long battle for ideas, lost at 
one point, could be continued and brought to 
eventual victory. His position is thus akin to that 
of the rcbcl-by-proxy who, from the sanctuary 
of the free world, exhorts Russia’s satellites to 
uprisings which, when the time comes, he cither 
cannot or will not assist, and which are in 
consequence doomed to defeat. 

Is Mr. Fairlie’s picture then fundamentally 
useless, art for art’s sake? Alas, I doubt it, I 
think it will prove only too useful to all those 
who are concerned—often from the highest 
motives—to deny to the viewer a free choice 
between the wide variety of television services 
which arc now or will soon be technically pos¬ 
sible. These people I can only describe as the 
enemies of freedom. Would Mr. Fairlie be sorry 
to provide grist for their authoritarian millr 
Or is he perhaps himself an enemy of freedom? 
From all I know of him, I doubt it strongly. 
His article is nonetheless equivocal. He cer¬ 
tainly makes some perfunctory gestures in favour 
of competition; he docs not like “the idea of 
a whole medium of communication being under 
the control of semi-State institutions like the 
B.B.C.” and believes that people should “be 
allowed what they want.” A person with these 
views would normally welcome certain forms of 
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commercial management as allies, as alternatives 
to the semi-Statc control he deplores. Not Mr. 
Fairlie, however, or not without reservations: 
he appears to regard “commercial” as a dirty 
word, and seems unable or unwilling to grasp 
the fact that commercial managements arc quite 
conceivable which would actually be on his 
side and on the side of ideas. 


I F Mr. Fairlie is in fact an enemy of 
freedom, he is in distinguished company. 
As I write, the Pilkingion report on the 
future of television and radio is still awaited. 
It may well be published by the time this 
appears. Naturally I don’t know what it will 
recommend. The “evidence” submitted to it 
by various bodies, however, has been widely 
reported in the press. 1 have read all I can lay 
my hands on, and I can only say this: that if 
the committee dares to come out in favour of 
any sort of freedom, it will be in flat conflict 
with at least 90 per cent, of what appears to 
have been urged upon it. 

The procession of witnesses must have been 
an imposing and profoundly depressing spec¬ 
tacle. It represented what is laughingly called 
a wide cross-section of our national life, ranging 
down from the haughtiest mandarins through 
all manner of organised busybodies and do- 
gooders to trade-union I’m-all-right-Iacks-in- 
office. It included the loftiest and basest inter¬ 
ests, the most arrogant and the most timid, 
the toflee-nosed and the snotty-nosed, all united 
in an illiberal authoritarianism more charac¬ 
teristic surely of the Prussian tradition than of 
our own. 

The actors’ union. Equity, to its eternal 
credit, spoke up for the widest possible variety 
of programmes, including toll television to cater 
for minority tastes. Even more notable, because 
entirely disinterested, was the testimony of As¬ 
sociated Television which, through Mr. Norman 
Collins, declared that it would welcome more 
competition from any quarter to cut the present 
“colossal” profits—its own, of course, included. 
A Conservative party study group recommended 
that the proposed third channel should be 
farmed out to new programme companies under 
the Independent Television Authority. Whether 
this stiicly group spoke even for its own party 
is at least doubtful. When asked for their 
opinions, the majority of rank-and-file Conserva¬ 
tives apparently expressed themselves opposed 
to any third channel whatsoever. Those pre¬ 
pared to tolerate a third channel at all thought 
it should go to the B.B.C. Nor arc these ele¬ 
ments friendless in high places. They can rely 
on the support, judging by past performance, of 
The Times, Lord milsham, most of the bishops 


and university vice-chancellors, a substantial 
number of Conservative M.P.s and several 
members of the Cabinet. 

If the Conservatives arc thus in two minds, 
the other two parties are unequivocally hostile. 
That the Labour party should be so is hardly 
surprising. The Liberal party’s attitude is both 
surprising and saddening. It considers that the 
third channel should be von-profitmaking; only 
where the profit motive has been destroyed, in 
its opinion, will “duties” be taken seriously. 
The power of the advertisers should accordingly 
be broken, that of the State-sponsored I.T.A., 

f iariicularly over news, enhanced. Deploring 
rce competition, these Liberals point to its 
dire effects upon the Sunday press: so great 
is their illiberal zeal, that they entirely over¬ 
look the impressive increase in the circulation 
of serious Sunday newspapers. Lord Beveridge 
spoke up clearly for these so-called Liberals 
when he declared, in an almost treasonable 
reversal of traditional liberal teaching, that 
“television is too powerful a means of influenc¬ 
ing the public to be left in the control of people 
who have any purpose other than public service.” 
Really, for whom now can liberals vote? 

Where the cause of freedom is deserted even 
by the Liberal party, it can hardly expect, nor 
did it receive, the support of the Communist 
party, the Church of Scotland, the Trades Union 
Congress, the British Medical Association, the 
National Union of Journalists, the Workers’ 
Educational Associations, the Advertising In¬ 
quiry Council, the Musicians’ Union, the Associ¬ 
ation of Cinematograph, Television and Allied 
Technicians, the Methodist Church, the Uni¬ 
tarians, the Co-operative Societies, the National 
Association of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Institute of Adult Education, the Association of 
Broadcasting Staff, the National Union of 
Teachers and the Schools Broadcasting Coun¬ 
cil. All of these, together of course with the 
B.B.C. itself, have testified in favour of an 
extension of B.B.C. control to the third channel. 

Through most of their testimony may be 
traced certain common strands of reasoning: 
that the taste of the general public is naturally, 
uniformly and irremediably corrupt and de¬ 
praved; that commercial interests by pandering 
to it have already lowered .standards; tnat wider 
competition could only result in a further de¬ 
basement; that a strong public authority (i>., 
the State) can alone maintain “the highest 
tradition of British culture and entertainment.” 
These general assumptions arc obviously tjues- 
tionable and would doubtless have been vigor¬ 
ously questioned in any age before our own. 

Behind them may be discerned the thrust of 
all sorts of special sectional interests, many quite 
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legitimate, of course, and some even praise¬ 
worthy. All could be canvassed without doing 
any particular harm if the general tone of 
society, of parliament, press and people was 
hrmly and vigorously liberal. But alas, it is 
nothing of the ^sort. The English of our day 
seem to have lost their instinct for freedom. 
They no longer regard freedom as being the 
creator and protector of all other goods and 
thus above all other goods; they regard it rather 
as one good among many others, to be measured 
and weighed against them, having no indis¬ 
putable precedence of its own. Judging every 
issue “on its own merits,” our compatriots are 
thus at the mercy of every pressure group; for, 
while the sectional merits of every case are 
vigorously represented by the groups who regard 
it as their business to do so, the general case 
for liberty is unrepresented and goes conse¬ 
quently by default. Thus everywhere to-day the 
general capitulates before the particular, freedom 
before unfreedom. 


T he way in which Mr. Fairlie’s picture 
may come in hakJy may be illustrated by 
a sentence from a recent article, "Whose Second 
Channel P” by Mr. Peregrine Worsthornc. 
Astonishing in itself, in the way in which false 
arguments are reared upon trivial premises, 
both entirely uncharacteristic of its author, this 
article is the more astonishing in that it w.is 
published in the Sunday Telegraph. For, with 
a certain wild consistency, it argues throughout 
that commercial control (/.e., private as opposed 
to State control) of means of communication 
is incapable of making the public aware “of 
what is going on in the world, of the new forces 
at work and of how they affect Britain"; that 
commercial control cannot accomplish “the 
gigantic task of presenting reality, of forcing 
the truth home,” because “it has no incentive 
to make the effort.” Does Mr. Worsthorne con¬ 
sider that the Sunday Telegraph itself labours 
under this incapacity? If not, why not? Or does 
he believe, perhaps, that it is already controlled 
by the State? Or that it ought to be? 

Admittedly Mr. Worsthornc seems to con¬ 
sider that no analogy between the press and 
television is permissible. He concedes that 
quality newspapers “flourish by catering for 
minority tastes.” This admission one might 
think gravely damaging to his argument, but 
no: he sidesteps its consequences with agile 
levity. Television, he declares, “is essentially a 
mass medium or nothing.” Why? He gives no 
reason for this a.ssertion save this, that “Uie kind 
of talent which makes B.B.C. television so good 
now, particularly in pro^ammes like Panorama 
and Tonightt just would not be content to cater 


for a minority audience”; to ask it to do so 
would be like asking an architect to produce 
“only model buildings.” Again, why? Mr. 
Worsthornc writes exclusively for minority 
audiences (as do I). Is he profoundly discon¬ 
tented on this account? Does he regard it as 
fooling about with models? Does he really 
yearn for a mass audience? Docs he not rather 
sometimes congratulate himself that his audience 
is more or less limited to the sort of people 
likely to tolerate or even understand what he 
wants to, say? His own answers to these ques¬ 
tions would, I am sure, be honest and humble. 
If so, why should he assume such overweening 
vanity in all his peers who happen to work 
for televisipn? Why should they imperiously 
demand either mass audiences or no audiences? 
Might they not be content to be neither all nor 
notning but merely something, as Bishop Blou- 
gram was and Mr. Worsthorne is? 

The key sentence of Mr. Worsthorne’s article 
is perhaps this: “On thf experience of the past 
six years it is surely clear that the full poten¬ 
tialities of television cannot, and will not, 
properly be exploited by commercial interests.” 
It is at this point that one can sec precisely how 
useful Mr. Fairlie could be to Mr. Worsthornc 
and his illiberal allies. For Mr. Fairlie has suc¬ 
ceeded in immortalising for us our whole 
experience of independent television over the 
past six years. Whether or not he accepts Mr. 
Worsthorne's arguments, he is thus doomed 
like a caryatid to underpin them. 

“On the experience of the past six years,” of 
course, it would be possible to argue that "the 
full potentialities of television” arc not likely 
to be developed by a State corporation either. 
In i960, for instance, the State brusquely refused 
permission to the B.B.C. to start a colour service 
which could have been with us by now. The in¬ 
troduction of colour does not seem to me a 
particularly important potentiality, I must 
admit, but the issue does dramatically illustrate 
the total incapacity of the B.B.C. to make head¬ 
way against the wishes of its master, the State. 
Dependent upon the State for its privileges and 
incomes as for its very existence, it is naturally 
subservient to the State’s every economic whim. 
When the State pauses, it pauses. Some argue, 
with powerful and relevant evidence, that it is 
also sub.servient to the State in the political 
sphere: obviously the danger is there, though 
tnc B.B.C.’s defenders invariably ignore or mini¬ 
mise it. 

It is my contention, however, that the experi¬ 
ence of the last six years is entirely irrelevant to 
the case for the widest possible competition on 
television and the widest possible choice for 
viewers. It neither supports it nor refutes it: 
it does not touch it at any point. 
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The evils and abuses which have grown up in 
the past six years arc admittedly very great. 
Supporters of State control can certainly argue 
that these abuses are not the direct result of a 
rigorous application of what they advocate. Yet 
it is equally clear that they cannot be the result 
of unrestricted competition, for competition—to 
the extent that it exists at all—exists only in an 
imperfect, feeble and possibly vicious form. It is 
certainly possible to argue, as I do, that all the 
major defects of I.T.V. arc due not to too much 
competition, but to too little. For the.fact that 
freer competition does not exist, the technical 
limitations of the medium must at the moment 
share some of the responsibility with the State. 
Yet these technical limitations arc predominantly 
temporary: some could be overcome now, others 
in the near future. Thus, if competition con¬ 
tinues to be less perfect than it need be and 
produces in consequence feeble or vicious results, 
the blame will be increasingly the St.atc’s. 

The evils of the present dispensation could 
in fact have been foreseen from tnc extraordinary 
hybrid which was in fact dispensed. If Mr. 
Worsthornc will pardon an analogy with the 
press, let us suppose that until six years ago the 
Government had a total monopoly of the owner¬ 
ship and production of newspapers. It thus 
produced a sort of official Times, with regional 
variations, and with mildly high- or low-brow 
trimmings to cater for the supposed needs of 
various sorts of reader. Such an arrangement 
would widely be regarded as unhealthy, though 
no doubt it would commend itself to people 
like Lord James of Rusholme, Lord Beveridge, 
Lady Violet Bonham-Cartcr and Mr. Christo¬ 
pher Mayhew, M.P., possibly to Mr. Worsthorne 
and certainly to Sir William Haley, who would 
presumably have run the whole show—an 
analogy if you like in himself. 

In deference to general disquiet and discon¬ 
tent, the Government finally decides to permit 
what it calls competition. It accordingly licences 
not several but one quasi-independent news¬ 
paper, thus conferring upon it a quasi-monopoly. 
What sort of newspaper would be the result? The 
Daily Telegraph} The Guardian} On Sundays, 
the Sunday Times, the Observer, or the Sunday 
Telegraph} Of course not; who would bother 
about the minorities for which these newspapers 
cater while the demands of the masses are un¬ 
met? It is a natural law that a single body, 
exposed to conflicting pulls, will answer to the 
strongest. The strongest pull to which this 
newspaper would be (and I.T.V. is) exposed 
is that of the mass audience, the mass market, 
and to this alone it would rcsjxind. The other 
conflicting pulls, towards higher standards or 
from minority interests, would be too weak to 
prevail. They would continue to be impotent 


and ignored until competing organs were per¬ 
mitted or created of a character likely to respond 
to them. 

What then would our single, monolithic 
newspaper be but an amalgam of the whole 
popular press, with the Dady Mirror predomi¬ 
nating? It would be a Daily Mirror purged by 
some such body as the I.T.A. of some of its 
worst excesses: it woulcT be deprived by the 
same body of its principal virtue, its vigorous 
independence of the State as of other authority. 
For it is idle wholly to blame commercial con¬ 
siderations for the timidity, banality and vacuity 
of independent television, its hostility to all 
ideas, even to the most noisy and vulgar: some 
of this timidity is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the moguls know very well that, from tlie 
vantage point of I.T.A., Big Brother is always 
watching them. 

Thus we should have an emasculated Daily 
Mirror and this in essence is what we have in 
independent television to-day. We do not have 
to imagine the absurd arguments that would be 
based on this unmitigated misfortune: we know 
them all too well. We should have the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Worsthorne informing us that 
the newspaper on which he now works could 
never exist save through the agency of the 
State; that the truth cannot be disseminated 
save by the State; that minorities can look only 
to the State for the satisfaction of their needs. 
And all this in an age which has seen news¬ 
papers suppressed in their hundreds, lies told 
without number, and minorities actually ex¬ 
terminated—all by one State or another 1 

If we pleaded for more competition rather 
than less, he would ponderously reply that this 
could lead only to further “vying in sensational¬ 
ism.” If we pointed to the existence of people 
of taste, education, and civilised interests—people 
moreover in general quite prosperous enough 
to interest quality advertisers—he would merely 
repeat that the press is a mass medium or 
nothing. Challenged again, he might well retreat 
into the technical difficulties of establishing 
greater competition, the problems of printing 
and distributing new^apers of widely different 
sorts, all of which difficulties he might maintain 
to be insuperable. 

S o FAR AS the technical obstructions in the 
way of freer competition in television are 
concerned, those wUo know most about them 
seem most satisfied that they have been grossly 
exaggerated, presumably by the vested interests 
of the two existing services. They have been 
described to me as a great smokescreen. Some 
of these obstructions appear to be the result of 
mistaken Government policy, which could of 
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course be changed. Of the rest known to me— 
I am no technician, certainly, but 1 have done 
some homework—I cannot find any major ones 
which could not be fairly rapidly shifted if the 
slightest incentive to shift them were supplied 
or even permitted- The enemies of freedom often 
pretend to be entangled like Laocodn in these 
technical difficulties. They would really like 
freedom and competition, they protest, but it 
just isn’t possible and then they start mumbling 
on about bandwidths and the overcrowded air 
and so on. Strip away all this technical mumbo- 
jumbo and their authoritarian posture is at 
once clearly revealed. 

As an example of mistaken Government 
policy one might cite the failure to charge an 
economic rent for the use of air space by 
television and other sorts of broadcasting.® Air 
space is a valuable commodity. It is in extremely 
short supply, especially on the very high fre¬ 
quency (v.H.F.) bands which suit television 
best. Of these bands the Government has an¬ 
nexed two-thirds, using part for official purposes 
and letting off the rest to commercial users, 
such as radio-cabs, at a purely nominal licence fee 
of only J[2 each a ye^r. The television services 
arc allotted the remaining one-third of the 
v.H.F. space available. Here there is room for 
the two exi.sting services and for the additional 
service now under discussion. This third service, 
however, is only possible on v.h.f. if the 
picture broadcast is of 405 lines, as it is at 
present. A 625-line picture, as widely advocated, 
would take up more room and thus incidentally 
rule out a v.h.f. third .service altogether. The 
625-line picture is not apparently much better 
than the existing 405; the other arguments for 
its adoption .seem flimsy indeed. One mu.st 
therefore suspect that agitation for the change 
springs not only from television set manufac¬ 
turers anxious to ha.stcn the obsolescence of their 
wares, but from existing television services 
anxious to drive competition off into the ultra 
high frequency (u.h.f.) hands, upon which 
pictures would be expensive to broadcast and 
could not be received on any existing set un¬ 
modified. 

At present there is no incentive to use air 
space economically. Official and commercial 
users and the existing television services thus 
spread themselves wastefully on the v.h.f. 
bands; paying nothing for tne privilege, why 
should they not? If the Government charged 

*For my facts and argument at this point I 
am largely indehted to Mr. David Sawers’s p.iper, 
“The Cost of Choice," part of an excellent short 
survey, “T.V.; From Monopoly to Competition” 
published by the Institute of Economic Affairs, 66a 
Eaton Square, S.W.i. 
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them an economic rent for the space they used, 
some of the official and commercial users would 
get off the air altogether, while the television 
services would at once stir their technicians to 
find out how to transmit a satisfactory picture 
on a narrower bandwidth, thus using less space. 
It is only a question of perfecting and applying 
ideas which, I understand, already exist: all 
that is lacking is the incentive to get moving. 
This supplied, the effect would be to free space 
for competitive television services. Supposing 
that two, three, or four extra independent ser¬ 
vices could thus be fitted in, one of these or even 
two might well sink to compete with I.T.V. for 
the mass audience. To this extent the mandarins 
might be vindicated. But what about the others? 
Would they not be interested in the sort of 
people who read the Daily Mail (which did not 
at one time spurn Mr. Fairlie’s ideas), the Daily 
Express and the defunct News Chronicle, the 
Daily Telegraph, the Guardian or even The 
Times} There is such a thing as quality adver¬ 
tising; all these papers, lo a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent, prosper by it. How can one dogmatically 
declare at this stage that television could never 
profit by their example? Why, even now in 
I.T.V. it.scif, there arc eccentrics tempted to 
attract minority audiences and quality adver¬ 
tising! Freer competition, a wider variety of 
programmes and managements, might give these 
eccentrics their chance at last. 


I N THIS WAY, intelligent people could hope 
to get the sort of programmes they like 
without having to rush to the State for them. 
They too have a pull, an upward one: given 
the range of choice through which it could 
express itself, it would almost certainly be effec¬ 
tive. If not, it could still lie reinforced. For 
instance, as Mr. Sawers suggests, I.T.V. might 
be compelled, out of its vast and still growing 
profits, to provide at cost or even below it 
studio and other broadcasting facilities for the 
independent third service now possible. These 
facilities could be rented even by comparatively 
impecunious groups and organisations—literary, 
dramatic, operatic, religious, local, professional 
or even amateur. These groups could then put 
out programmes and recoup themselves by 
charging for appropriate advertisements. As the 
range of what is technically possible widens 
further, these arrangements could be extended 
and varied with the constant aim of encouraging 
the greatest possible diversity of people supply¬ 
ing programmes, of programmes supplied, of 
audiences satisfied and advertising attracted. 
These arrangements should offer to Mr. Fairlie 
and his allies a wide choice of potential em¬ 
ployers, not all resistant to ideas, and to Mr. 
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Worsthornc a wide choice of the sort of pro¬ 
grammes which he seems to think only the State 
can supply. 

Greater diversity of programmes would lead, 
I am sure, through improved programmes to an 
improvement in public taste. This improvement 
would be the more valuable in that it was 
produced not by ofHcial nagging nor by 
the denial of alternatives but by free choice 
consciously exercised. To the masses freedom 
inescapably offers what they want: this must be 
conceded. To minorities it offers not only what 
they want but what the masses will want to¬ 
morrow, what perhaps the masses would want 
to-day if they saw it. Offering the good in 
lavish measure together with the bad, it en¬ 
courages discrimination, sharpens the critical 
sense and creates a cultural field in which 
Gresham’s Law may be expected fruitfully to 
operate. A natural and spontaneous improve¬ 
ment of this kind, if more slow and uncertain, 
must also be infinitely more real, lasting and 
deeprooted than one produced artificially from 
above by some sort of duress. 

One point must be emphasised: independent 
■ television is often called “commercial" television, 
particularly by its detractors and at the moment 
with precise justice. I do not myself regard the 
word “commercial” as synonymous with evil, 
and I have never met anyone who cared much 
for liberty who did. It must nonetheless be 
made clear that, if independent television is 
allowed to grow and diversify as it could, the 
word “commercial” might well become less and 
less exaedy applicable to ever-growing sectors of 
it. It is an egregious error to suppose that no- 
one except the Government will ever do any¬ 
thing except in the hope of making vast sums 
of money by it. Papers like the Telegraph, 
The Guardian and The Times arc in a sense 
commercial concerns. Yet to make money is 


by no means their sole purpose nor necessarily 
the over-riding one. They bring to those who 
direct them rewards far beyond the financial. 
Time & Tide, I should thinlc, has never earned 
a penny for any of its owners; yet in every 
other way it flourishes now as never before. 
So, incidentally, docs Encounter itself. In 
other spheres, why did Mr. Christie launch 
Glyndebourne, Mr. Blood the Royal Court? 
Was money in either case the prize? There are 
in fact always people eager to start, or willing 
to back, every sort of exciting, experimental, 
charitable or in some other way praiseworthy 
enterprise, and quite content to profit modestly, 
to break even or to tolerate a reasonable loss. 
Even commercial concerns, moved by a desire 
for prestige or perhaps by more altruistic 
motives, have often sponsored worthwhile ideas. 
As independent television grows, there should 
be scope on it for all such people and concerns 
—to the great public benefit. 

T he classic case against the exclusive or 
predominant control of any means of com¬ 
munication by the State has been so often, so 
powerfully and so memorably expressed in the 
English language as surely to need no restate¬ 
ment now. Many people have been misled into 
supposing that, in the field of television, as in 
that of wireless, there is really no practical or 
tolerable alternative. Surely it is enough to 
suggest that this is quite untrue for some of 
these people to come to their senses? There are 
alternatives, many of them. The potentialities 
arc almost limitless: we have only seen the 
beginning. Doubtless the free and spontaneous 
growth of independent television in all its forms 
would produce its own crop of abuses. Would 
it not be wiser to correct these as they occur 
rather than, dominated by vague fears and fore¬ 
bodings, to arrest the whole process before it 
has even begun? 


On Giving Up a Good Thing 

Although it’s hard for great men to advise 
The reckless young in their charge 
To be careful, somehow they do it, 

And when the young see this they are touched; 
But persist in their unique errors 
As birds dare Magdalen’s thorny towers. 


Michael Fried 
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Tocqueville on India 

I T HAS LONG bccn known that Alexis de 
Tocqueville left among his papers the draft 
of a book on India. The first editor of his 
complete works, Gustave de Beaumont, at¬ 
tempted to reconstruct this essay of some fifty 
thousand words, but decided in the end not to 
publish it. My colleagues and I, responsible 
for the new and definitive edition of Toeque- 
vilic’s works, have decided to make Toeque- 
villc’s notes available to the public. It is thanks 
to M. Andr^ Jardin, who deciphered and re¬ 
constructed a most difficult manuscript, that 
this essay can now be studied. 

Tocqueville began to work on the problems 
of India almost immediately after the completion 
of the Democracy tn America, as can be seen 
from a letter of September 1840 to his friend 
Jcan-Jacqucs Ampere when he asked for advice 
on books relating to India. How often had 
Tocqueville drawn on Ampere’s immense and 
ever-present learning—although he abandoned 
his fairly advanced Indian studies in summer 
1843. Did he, like all great sociologists from 
Montesquieu to Karl Marx and Max Weber, 
sense the necessity of arriving at a socio-histori¬ 
cal perspective which was not confined to 
Europe alone? It is probable. Only by com¬ 
parison of our European with non-European 
concepts is it possible to understand ourselves 
adequately. It is fascinating to observe how in 
these pages Tocqueville breaks through a narrow 
European parochialism. 

The following only suggests the breadth of 
Tocqucville’s analysis. 

He secs Indian society as immobilised in reli¬ 
gious law. “There is a multitude of castes in 
India; there is no nation, or rather each caste 
forms a small nation of its own which has its 
own spirit, its own usages, its own laws, its own 
government. The national spirit of the Indians 
is contained within the caste.” This is the reason 
why all conquerors of India have so easily been 
able to break down political power in India. 

Probing more deeply into Indian religious 
beliefs, Tocqueville writes: “Brahmanism is at 
the same time the most absorptive and the most 
tolerant religion. This is easily explained when 
one notes that it is a religion of privileges,... 
One belongs to it by right of birth; it is impos¬ 
sible to enter it unless one is born within it. 


So it is impossible to feel hatred towards those 
whom Brahma has left outside.” Only the Chris' 
tian idea of the common origin of all mankind 
has introduced prosclytism and persecution into 
the world. It is evident here how far Toeque- 
villc has advanced from the deist and provitMn- 
tial theological formulas of his Democracy in 
America, which he had just completed. 

Tocqucville’s next step to understanding India 
is directed towards Indian community attitudes. 
“All political life of the Indians has been drawn 
into the community. They did not oppose any¬ 
thing which might happen above it.” Here all 
administration is concentrated. "As long as the 
community continued to exist it did not matter 
to whom the Empire belonged. They hardly 
perceived the change of the master...." In 
another passage Tocqueville returns to an analy¬ 
sis of Indian community structure. “Each village 
or rather small district forms a small distinct 
society which governs itself, has its chiefs, its 
clergy.... All this is hereditary. One is by right 
of birth member of one village and not of 
another one. Birth and not property gives rights 
and duties to the members of these small aristo¬ 
cratic republics. Most often property is indi¬ 
vidual; sometimes it is held in common; the 
chiefs of the village distribute land each year like 
the Arab tribes... 

India’s community structure is marked by the 
absence of state centralisation which, Toeque- 
villc maintains, characterises the Chinese Em¬ 
pire. One sees how the guiding concepts of 
Tocqucville’s political sociology—centralisation 
and decentralisation—which link his published 
works together, appear in these notes as the raw 
materials for a universal perspective. In a later 
passage Tocqueville underlines again that the 
source of Indian civic obedience is to be found 
within the Indian religion. 

Will the Indians ever adopt our civilisation 
and our religion? asks Tocqueville. “Nothing 
points to this. Christianity is declining in India. 
Yet there are signs of .a society in dissolution. 
Mixture of caste, their members outside their 
respective attributions, unbelief in the midst of 
superstition. But all this is weak and is bound 

to be a very long process_” And even today 

this process is going on in India. 

When comparing the Asiatic with the British 
conquerors of India Tocqueville finds that the 
latter arc the more moderate and intelligent; 
but whereas the former did not feel superior 
to the conquered, the British did, and they left 
the Indians outside all important governmental 
actions and never mixed with them socially and 
culturally. 

Amidst barely connected notes on Indian reli¬ 
gion and society appears a curious reflection 
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reminiscent, no doubt, of Montesquieu’s Gran¬ 
deur et Dicadence des Romains: 

Two ways for people to fall into decadence 
or into barbarism: the breaking up of the social 
edifice by invasions and contraction which may 
be more to be feared (the Greeks, the Indians). 
One day this will happen to us. One asks oneself 
from where will the force come which will de¬ 
stroy modern civilisation.'* It is erroneous to 
believe that it need be an e.xtcrnal force. The 
Romans were no longer more than half-civilised 
when the barbarians conquered them. Sec their 
coins, monuments, art.... 

This note is, I think, fundamental for an under¬ 
standing of Tocquevillc’s sociology of culture. 

Yet however deep-seated Tocqucville’s cul¬ 
tural pessimism was, he is far from applying 
European ethical norms to the Eastern world. 
A few lines aptly illustrate this point. He writes: 

Famine kills one third of the population of 
Bengal, three to four million men. They die 
like heroes amidst the 'herds which their religion 
forbids them to touch; the same men who flee 
by the thousand before one European I What 
one calls their weakness is therefore not fc;ir of 
death, but rather absence of reason for braving it. 

Here Tocqucville dissects with unfailing sharp¬ 
ness and without prejudice the religious founda¬ 
tion of a moral code. 

Tocqucville finds confirmation of his own 
interpretation of Hindu heroism in Abbe 
Dubois’ volumes (Paris, 1825) on Moeurs, Insti¬ 
tutions et Ceremonies des Peuples de Vlnde: 
“Picture of the fortitude with which the Hindus 
allow themselves to be suppressed politically by 
the first one who comes, whereas they defend 
the most trifling privileges of caste..,. Thus 
the caste privileges have survived all the ideas 
and habits of civilisation. What inconceivable 
power in this svstem!” Wc saw it at work 
quite recently, wnen millions of Hindus prayed 
for protection from the evil constellation of 
the stars. Tocqueville finds an excessive mobility 
of fortunes in India. There is no family struc¬ 
ture. Perpetuity is within the caste. 

In a short paragraph Tocqueville takes up 
again the characterisation of Hindu religion. 

How can one destroy a religion which is so 
well woven into the whole of life, so that each 
sin is to be regarded as a dishonourable action? 
Each violation of religious law makes him lose 
his position in the world.... How to make some¬ 
one renounce religious ideas if it necessitates 
changing all religious ideas, and religious habits 
by renouncing all habits? Never has a religion 
been more absorptive. But in order to retain 
this power over all the actions and ideas of 
man, religion had to make great concessions to 
some of the passions and vices of the human 
heart. In particular religion seems to have allowed 


full liberty to the senses. So disorders of morals 

are not forbidden, but sometimes even com¬ 
manded by religion. 

Obviously here Tocqueville has Eastern erotic 
techniques in mind to which he alludes in 
another passage of his notes. • 

Idolatry, writes Abbe Dubois, has never 
shown greater excesses than with the Hindus, a 
consequence of the principle which demands 
veneration for everything useful. Tocqueville 
docs not accept this utuitarian interpretation 
of Hindu beliefs. “Whereas I hold, this follows 
from the doctrine that everything has a soul 
and that the souls of human beings can be in 
everything. There is no difference, the Hindus 
think, between souls; from which they conclude 
that morally it is as sinful to crush an ant as 
to commit a murder.” Metempsychosis is the 
fount of all Hindu beliefs; thus it has a very 
great influence on their moral behaviour. Yet 
the doctrine of metempsychosis is rejected by 
the Saivite sect. Here follow more references 
in Tocquevillc’s manuscript to Abbe Dubois’ 
second volume: notes on punishment; heaven 
and hell; religious penal code; and more excerpts 
on caste. 

Once more Tocqueville stresses the power of 
Hindu religion: “The civil and the religious 
Laws of the Hindus arc so closely linked together 
that it is impossible to violate the one without 
trespassing on the other.... It is the only power¬ 
ful religion which has no head and which does 
not lean on a sacerdotal hierarchy. But this 
religion is based on a sacerdotal caste which is 
perhaps firmer and more permanent; the spirit 
of caste is the most powerful of all esprits de 
corps ....” 

Tocqucville accepts Dubois’ traditional four¬ 
fold distinction of the Indian caste structure: 
the Brahmans with their sacerdotal function; 
the Kshatrias who provide the warriors; the 
Vaishyas who cultivate the soil and include the 
merchants; and the Sudras, the labourers who 
“arc subjected to a kind of servitude.” The 
latter, Tocqueville notes, are the most numerous. 
They almost make up the mass of the Indian 
population; they arc joined by the mass of the 
Pariahs: together they arc equivalent to nine- 
tenths of the Indian population. Tocqucville is 
aware of the poverty of India: “Of all civilised 
countries India is the poorest and the most miser¬ 
able.” 

Have the British ipiprovcd the economic posi¬ 
tion of India? “It seems to me there is no doubt 
that the condition of the people has not im¬ 
proved, at least in several respects.” And he 
gives two reasons for the misery within the 
lower castes. First: the increase in population 
as the result of prevailing peace and of the 
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abhorrence of sterility. Secondly; the destruc¬ 
tion of Indian manufactures by the industrial 
progress in Europe. "The industrial misery 
assumes gigantic proportions in India because 
of the caste structure. The caste of the weavers, 
for example, cannot take on another profession 
without losing its honour.” 

In this context another sentence of Toeque- 
ville’s should be quoted which is eminently 
characteristic of his sociological method: “Owing 
to the metempsychosis the aristocracy in India is 
open. One is born and lives a sudra; but if one 
conducts oneself well one is born again a 
brahmin. ..The principle of an open aristo¬ 
cracy has provided Tocqucvillc with a key for 
an understanding of the British social edifice 
(Cf. Tocqucville’s Journeys to England and Ire¬ 
land, London, 1958); he applies his findings 
here to an analysis of Indian society. 

The last section of Tocqueville’s notes on 
India arc based on ideas which he derived from 
Abb^ Dubois’s work. Of course, he has used 
other sources as well, in particular James Mill’s 
History of Indta on which many of his jottings 
are based, and Barchou de Penhoen’s work: 
Histoire de la Conqu/te et de la Fondatton de 
L'Empire Anglais dans L’lnde (Paris, 1840-41). 
It is evident that Tocqucvillc did not complete 
his notes on Barchou’s volumes which he had 
intended to review in La Revue des Deux 
Mondes', he did not think too highly of this 
work. Tocqucvillc was never enslaved by the 
work of others; they only provided material for 
his own analysis and interpretation. 
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Tocqueville’s studies on India arose, too, 
apart from his general sociological curiosity, 
from his preoccupation with Algerian problems 
and affairs which indeed take up four fifths of 
the volume in which the essay on India appears. 
On several occasions, while writing on India, 
he glances nostalgically towards French Africa: 

What strikes me forcibly is the extent to which 
the British government of India which has done 
so much by war, is in its essence a civil govern¬ 
ment. It represents a company of merchants, a 
thing .even more anti-military than a civilian 
administration. This government has in its pay 
an army which looks rather askance at it and 
which must ceaselessly be put in its place, which 
is secondary (see in particular Clive’s embarrass¬ 
ment with the army in 1766 and the useless effort 
of the latter to gain preponderance); and yet 
this government, so unmilitary, makes itself 
master of India. Think of Algeria! 

Tocquevillc’s analysis of the British adminis¬ 
tration of India, which he docs not attempt to 
whitewash, stresses everywhere the struggle for 
a clear separation of civil and military power; 
and above all for the maintenance of an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary. Tocqucvillc was a great pupil 
of Montesquieu. 

In this respect he saw the achievement of the 
British colonial effort which, no doubt, implied 
a lesson for his own country. But Tocqucvillc 
founded no school and has remained a lone 
figure, as he had always been, 

J. P. Mayer 


Spain 1936, and After 

By Anthony Hartley 


A t about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of Monday, July 13th, 1936, a right- 
wing Spanish politician, Jos^ Calvo Sotelo, was 
awakened from his bed by a group of men 
claiming to belong to the Madrid police and of 
whom one, a certain Captain Condes, actually 
was in the Civil Guard, Not without misgivings 
he agreed to accompany them to police head¬ 
quarters. When they had gone a little way in 
the car one of the men fired two shots into the 
back of his neck. The murderer was a gunman 
who had once been the bodyguard of a Cuban 
general, and the murder was an act of revenge 
for the assassination of a lieutenant of the 

* The Spanish Civil War. By Hugh Thomas. Eyre 
& Spotdswoodc, 35$. 


Republican Guardia de Asalto. It was simul¬ 
taneously the last killing of peace and the first 
execution of the Spanish Civil War. Many 
similar incidents had preceded it, and more 
were to follow. 

Looked at from the depths of 1961 the Spanish 
Civil War, which has now found an able his¬ 
torian in Hugh Thomas,* seems an ancient and 
haphazard affair unexpectedly lacking in rele¬ 
vance to our contemporary dilemmas. Was this 
the cause that stirred a thousand consciences? 
The debate that divided Western Europe? An 
effort of the historical imagination is required 
to make these dead bones live, and the notices 
that Mr. Thomas’s book has received show the 
reviewers struggling with the task of explaining 
away a certain sense of anti-climax—a feeling 
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which, I hasten to add, is not in the least due 
to Mr. Thomas, but rather to the fact that this 
dramatic moment of European history has been 
lived and re-lived, but can never take on in 
retrospect quite the same glowing colours as 
those with which the contemporary imagination 
endowed it. 

More and more it comes to be recognised that, 
in its essence, the war was, as R. H. S. Cross¬ 
man has put it, “a fiercely introspective Spanish 
tragedy.” In that case the involvement of 
Europe’s intellectuals was fortuitous—due to an 
historical coincidence, which may have pro¬ 
duced a wave of generous feeling in many 
countries, but was not necessarily to the advan¬ 
tage of the Spanish people. Now we rc-Iive, not 
so much their war as our own ideological or 
emotional adventures. Malcolm Muggeridge is 
there knocking the egg-heads, Claud Cockburn 
back in “a foxhole among the rocks of the 
Sierra Guadarrama,” Cyril Connolly laments 
“the dream of an international intelligentsia.” 
But the drama of Spain and its inhabitants is 
exemplary enough to do without nostalgia or 
rancour, and its stark outline looms the more 
strongly for being divested of the moral 
draperies in which it was swaddled at the 
lime. Who cares to what side the dead men of 
Goya belonged? All we remember is the bony 
hand clutching the scroll and the epitaph: 
Nada. 

T he b e c I n n I n r, of the war can be con¬ 
veniently dated from that moment in the 
early morning when Calvo Sotelo died, but its 
causes go back a long way—as far as the Spanish 
decline at the end of the golden century. Long 
before the proclamation of the Republic in April 
1931 the signs had been there to read, and 
there had been no lack of acute augurers to 
scrutinise them. The terrible poverty of rural 

* . the majority of the lower people in Spain 

care little whether Europeans find their views 
Kickward.... Spain severed itself from the progress 
of Western civilisation tow.ards the end of the 17th 
century, and the Sp.inish [jeoplc simply, deeply, 
and instinctively dislike what has been done since. 
This dislike makes itself felt in the distaste for 
work in modern enterprises, in the distaste for 
work in the modern way of intensive application 
at all, in the inability to handle modern m.ichincry, 
whether technical or administrative or military or 
of any other kind; it makes itself felt in the stiff 
resistance of the administration, of the landed 
aristocracy and gentiw, and even of most factory- 
owners, as well as or the workers, against innova¬ 
tion; it is to be felt in aristocratic conservatism, in 
Carlism, in anarchism, in fact in most of the 

political movements of Spain_” Franz Borkenau, 

The Spanish Cocl^pit (1937). 


Spain; the recalcitrance of the Spanish masses 
when faced with modern industrial civilisation;* 
the decadence of the upper classes; the centri¬ 
fugal tendencies inherent in Catalan and Basque 
nationalism; the obscurantism of the Catholic 
Church and the fanaticism with which it was 
hated by the adepts of the new religion of liber¬ 
tarian anarchism—all this explosive material had 
been analysed many times. The first thirty years 
of the 20th century had seen the Spanish malady 
diagnosed time and again by as clear-sighted a 
group of intellectuals as was possessed by any 
country in Europe. It was the glory and the 
tragedy of the generation of ’98 that they stood 
a little distance away from their country and 
their countrymen. When the storm broke they 
could only remain apart and wring their hands. 

In its long-term cau.scs the Spanish Civil War 
was a convulsion afflicting a political organism 
whose joints were too arthritic to be able to 
cope with revolutionary pressure from below. 
Ortega y Gasset once wrote that countries exist 
by having a future, but none of the futures 
obscurely desired by the Spanish people— 
whether anarchist. Socialist,’ Carlist, or those 
oficred by Catalan and Basque nationalism— 
could translate itself into action through the 
existing machinery of the state, and few of them 
were adapted to the realities of the modern 
world and, therefore, to the solution of those 
economic problems (particularly the agrarian 
crisis) which were creating a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion out of hunger and despair. By a bitter 
paradox the Castilian spirit of centralism which 
might have created an effective state was 
violently opposed by those very provinces (Cata¬ 
lonia and the Basque country) which were most 
advanced economically. From the Catalan 
point of view Castile was tyrannical and 
obscurantist, but the Castilian grip would be 
needed if any solution were to be found to the 
wider question of Spain’s future as a nation. 
Such a solution could only have been imposed, 
and for this a strong state was essential. 
The alternative would have been a readiness 
to compromise, for which Spanish national 
(as distinct from local) politics did not offer 
many precedents. 

During the ’thirties, moderation hardly had 
a chance. The government which came to power 
after the election of the Constituent Cortes—its 
dominant figure was Manuel Azana—instantly 
embroiled itself in a sterile struggle with the 
Church over the new constitution. It had to 
face a right-wing co 3 p d’dtat headed by General 
Sanjurjo as well as strikes and an armed rising 
in Barcelona on the part of the anarchists, who 
controlled the largest federation of trade unions 
in Spain, the anarcho-syndicalist cnt. Thus 
from the very start the Republican centre was 
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under attack from forces which lay outside the 
parliamentary game and were unwilling to 
accept the validity of its results. It might have 
been possible to stabilise the situation, if the 
more moderate political parties had been willing 
to put the surviyal of the Republic before their 
own programmes and interests. But, after the 
elections to the Second Cortes had put Jose 
Maria Gil Robles and his right-wing coalition, 
the cEDA, in a commanding position, the 
Socialists succumbed to provocation, discarded 
their traditional policy of legality, and under 
the influence of Francisco Largo Caballero, 
“the Spanish Lenin,” staged a rising which had 
no chance of success, but led to heavy fighting 
and a horrible repression in the mining region 
of the Asturias. No doubt they had reasons for 
this attempted rebellion—they had to prove 
themselves at least as militant as the anarchists 
in defence of working-class interests—but the 
only result was to frighten the middle classes 
and to consecrate a tradition of refusal to accept 
electoral results when they were unfavourable 
which was already only too deeply rooted in 
Spanish history. So that, when the Popular 
Front came to power in February 1936, the 
defeated forces of the right—the Church, the 
Army, the Carlists, the Falangc, and all those 
who feared Red Revolution—were only follow¬ 
ing an established precedent in plotting to 
reverse the decision of the polls by force. 

As USUAL IN SUCH OASES the only available force 
was that of the army—an army which had 
behind it a long series of pronunctamtentof. 
This was to be a more complex affair than a 
declaration by a general and his troops, and 
Mr. Thomas’s account does not make it entirely 
clear who first took the initiative—a point which 
it is probably impossible to decide without the 
publication of the papers of the principal con¬ 
spirators (including tnosc of the present head 
of the Spanish government). For some time the 
leading plotter seems to have been General 
Emilio Mola, who from his fief of Pamplona 
prepared the rebellion in the north and 
negotiated with the Carlist leaders. By the time 
of the murder of Calvo Sotelo and after three 
or four months during which public order was 
gradually submerged in a wave of assassination, 
sabotage, and church-burning, preparations 
were far advanced. The main features of the 
plot were the seizure of Spanish Morocco (thus 
securing the services of the Army of Africa, 
the Moors and the Foreign Legion), agreement 
with the Carlists and risings oy garrisons all 
over Spain. The Falangc seems to have re¬ 
mained outside the conspiracy until quite late 
in the day. On July 17th this scheme was put 
mto execution. From then on dbe Civil War 


was to be decided by the armies, but the lines 
of battle would depend on the successes won 
by the Nationalists during the first few days of 
fighting, when the garrison commanders were 
making up their minds whom to support or 
endeavouring to take over power in tne area 
under their command. 

At this decisive moment Republican losses 
would probably have been fewer had the 
government felt itself able to give arms to the 
trade unions earlier than it did. As it was two 
days went by before a new administration 
headed by Jose Giral felt able to take this vital 
step, and those two days had enabled the rebels 
to seize Morocco and, by capturing Cadiz, 
Seville, and Cordoba, to establish a bridgehead 
for the Army of Africa. On the other hand, a 
little more decision and initiative from the 
generals would have won them many more 
positions. Ortega y Gasset had written of them 
years before that they seemed to imagine that 
it was only necessary “to raise a shout” for 
everyone to follow them, and, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, they frequently acted as if 
they hardly expected serious resistance. In this 
they were quite wrong as the fate of Fanjul in 
Madrid and Goded in Barcelona was to show. 
The Spanish working classes, whether anarchist 
or socialist, were quite a match lor half-hearted 
garrison troops when it came to street-fighting. 
When the dust had cleared away the Nation¬ 
alists were in occupation of most of the north 
of Spain with the exception of the Basque 
provinces (which were determined to defend 
their autonomy and the Republic that had given 
it to them), but only of Seville, Cordoba, and 
Cadiz in the south. This, however, was enough. 
The militiamen who had fought so bravely in 
Matlrid and Barcelona were less effective in the 
open field, and the impossibility of executing 
even the simplest tactical manoeuvre with their 
self-willed and shambling columns made them 
easy victims for the Army of Africa. Within 
two months the operations conducted by 
General Varela and Colonel Yagiic had brought 
their troops to the gates of Madrid and effected 
a junction with Mola’s northern forces, diverg¬ 
ing from their direct line of advance to raise 
the famous siege of the Alcazar. From then on 
it was evident that, even if the Nationalists did 
not win at once, the Republicans would have a 
long and gruelling struggle to re-take the 
ground they had lost. 

At best die war would be one of attrition, and 
the winner would be the side which could avoid 
exhaustion. 

M eanwhile, on both sides of the front 
bloody reprisals were taking place. The 
appalling savagery of these would seem to 
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justify those who find some special unrelenting 
quality in the Spanish character. From the 
“bodies of small ooys in pyjamas" which an 
eye-witness reported seeing in the Madrid 
mortuaries to the priest in Majorca remarking 
that “only ten per cent of these dear children 
refused the last sacraments before being 
dispatched by our good officers,” from the 
massacre in the bull-ring at Baclajoz to the 
massacre in the Model Prison at Madrid, the 
tale is long and sickening to read. Mr. Thomas 
estimates that about 40,000 people were executed 
by the Nationalists during the Civil War and 
slightly more than double that number on the 
Government side. Most of the latter’s execu¬ 
tions took place during July and August, 1936, 
and were the result of spontaneous popular fury, 
though this hardly improves matters. The 
anarchists, in particular, killed as a kind of 
religious duty, attacking priests, nuns, and 
churches with the zeal of heretics rather than 
the mere rational enthusiasm of anti<lciicals. 
Their mood was that of the old man who talked 
to Gerald Brcnan on a hillside overlooking the 
burning houses of Malaga: 

“What do you think of that?” he asked. 

I said: “They are burning down Malaga.” 

“Yc.s,” he said, “they arc burning it down. 

And I tell you—not one stone will be left on 

® Brcnan, T/ie Spanish Ijahyrinth (1943). The 
religious, millcnarian character of the anarchist 
movement in Spain is well illustrated by Mr. 
Brenan’s story of the old anarchist who "main¬ 
tained that, when the age of liberty came in, men 
would live on unfired foods grown by their own 
hand.” Like other pious .sectarians in history their 
zeal was directed towards the suppression of “the 
wicked” as much as towards the hastening of tlic 
golden .age. 

*The tact is that relatively few British politicians 
or publicists arc well qualified to judge a regime 
totally different from that to which they arc accus¬ 
tomed and about which they have strong pre¬ 
conceived ideas. That remains as true to-day as it 
was at the dme of the Spanish Civil War (as is 
shown by a book like George Gale’s No Flies in 
China in which a Lalmur Party delegation is to l>c 
seen coping none too successfully with the daunting 
enigmas of Communist China). Fortunately, there 
arc some symptoms of tyranny which arc more 
frequently recognised than they once were. It is 
becoming hartlcr for regimes to get away with 
(literally) murder simply by calling themselves 
some high-.sounding name—“democratic” or “popu¬ 
lar” or “Christian.” That is all to the good, but 
it is still the case that conceptions about foreign 
countries arc better gathered from people who 
actually live there and speak the language than 
from the public relations officers of the responsible 
government. Otherwise one ends up with nonsense 
about “the smiling faces of the people of the 
autonomous region of Tibet...." 


another stone—no, not a plant nor even a cab¬ 
bage will grow there, so that there may be no 
more wickedness in the world.”* 

To the credit of the government attempts were 
made to stop the killing, and after September 
illegal executions became rare. But by then most 
of the potential victims were dead in any case, 
and those members of the middle classes who 
had an eye to their personal safety had taken 
refuge inside the Communist Party, which 
emerged as the champion of order and discip¬ 
line, partly through opportunism and partly 
through a genuine realisation that the war 
could not be won without the help of profes¬ 
sional men, the richer peasants, and even small 
industrialists. Perhaps in some ways the coldly 
continuous executions on the Nationalist side 
were more unpleasant than spontaneous popular 
atrocities—certainly the blessing of the Church 
added a nasty taste of hypocrisy to them. As 
Salvador de Madariaga has pointed out, Luis 
Companys, the President of Catalonia, saved 
many priests, but no clerical voice was raised 
when he was executed by General Franco after 
being handed over by the Vichy Government. 
However, the incidence of Nationalist execu¬ 
tions does not absolve the Republicans nor docs 
it excuse those numerous English liberals and 
socialists who either failed to realise that execu¬ 
tions were going on or to protest against them 
if they did. Mr. Thomas’s figures of executions 
have not, as far as I know, Ixen disputed, but 
there has been a singular absence of remorseful 
comment on the part of those who deceived 
themselves and others twenty-five years ago.* 

U p TO THIS po i NT the Spanish Civil War 
had been largely a Spanish affair with 
even the atrocities committed on the Govern¬ 
ment side having their ancestors in those 
periodical explosions of popular rage which had 
led in the past to the expulsion of the Moriscos 
and to the revolt against Napoleon. Now, how¬ 
ever, on the arrival of Nationalist troops before 
Madrid, the struggle was to enter the phase of 
foreign intervention. 

“The war,” wrote Orwell, 

“was fought at a low technical level and its 
major strategy was very simple. That side which 
had arms would win. The Nazis and the Italians 
gave arms to their Spanish Fascist friends, and 
the Western democracies didn’t give arms to 
those who should ,;,have been their friends. So 
the Spanish Republic perished.,..” 

This version of events is roughly true, whatever 
help the Republic may have received from 
Russia and France. The fortunes of the Spanish 
Civil War were to be decided by the actions 
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of those modern European states which the 
majority of Spaniards found hateful, and, in the 
course of the struggle, Spain itself was to suffer 
a forcible modernisation, to which it had always 
refused to submit in time of peace. 

From the beginning of the rebellion it had 
become apparent that the Nationalists were 
likely to receive German and Italian aid, 
although the German Foreign Office was at 
first as opposed to the idea of helping them as 
the British Foreign Office was to the idea of 
their being helped by Germany. The Italians 
were first in the field with eleven Savoias flown 
to Morocco from July 25th onwards—from the 
very day, in fact, on which the French Front 
Populaire government under pressure from 
London ana the Chamber of Deputies decided 
to refuse aid to the Spanish Government. On 
the next day Hitler saw emissaries of the mili¬ 
tary junta and, without the knowledge of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, promised help. There followed 
the dispatch of the by now familiar caravan of 
“tourists," “volunteers," and technicians. To 
fight in Spain fitted in with German and 
Italian ideological prejuilices, might help to out¬ 
flank L( 5 on Blum’s F ance, and was more cer¬ 
tainly useful for the testing of military tactics 
and weapons. Meanwhile, on the Republican 
side, desperate efforts were being made to 
acquire war material, for, though France had 
refused direct aid, it had not yet closed its 
frontiers to .shipments for Spain. Already the 
Comintern was helping with medical supplies 
and money, and foreign volunteers were begin¬ 
ning to arrive in Barcelona and Madrid. 

It was at this point, on August 9th, that the 
French Government announced that, since it 
had received so many favourable replies to its 
proposals for non-intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War, it was now closing the Pyrenean 
frontier to war material. What followed has 
become a classical instance of diplomatic make- 
believe. Non-intervention agreements were 
signed, the principle of non-intervention was 
accepted by all the great powers (and even by 
the British Labour Party), but in practice was 
only applied by the Western democracies. The 
non-intervention committee carried on inter¬ 
minable discussions in London, while Germany 
and Italy were busily shipping arms and even 
small expedit’onary forces to Spain. Russia fol¬ 
lowed later with arms and advi.sers, but the 
cx-hcad of Soviet military intelligence had been 
in Spain from August 27th, and the Comintern 
had been in-structed to speed the flow of arms 
and volunteers—-moves which suggest that 
Stalin’s sincerity in signing the non-intervention 
agrwment was strictly proportionate to his 
desire to propitiate Britain and France in view 


of the danger to the U.S.S.R. from Hitler. Not 
that Russian breaches of the agreement were 
unjustifiable. The sole result of non-intervention 
was to ensure the closing of the French frontier 
and to prevent the Republic from buying arms 
in France, Britain, and America, while German 
and Italian help for the Nationalists was hardly 
interrupted. In the circumstances the Republic 
had to rely on the Soviet Union and the arms 
smuggling organised by the Comintern. Thus 
Britain and France not only disadvantaged a 
legally establi.shcd government in its resistance 

Djilas - 

• Bffgra^U 

A BRiLF ofjiciiil announcement has appeared 
in the Belgrade newspapers according to 
which the distribution in Yugoslavia of the 
Italian journal Tcmjx) Presciitc {edited by 
Ignacio Silone) has been prohibited because 
of "a slander against the National War of 
Liberation." The ban is in connection with a 
short story by Milovan Djtlas ["War," 
Encounter, April] in which the former 
Yugoslavian Vice-President and Communist 
heretic writes about the absurdity of war. 
Djilas finished the manuscript while he was 
still in prison and it was mailed abroad with¬ 
out difficulty. The story contains no specific 
reference to names or places. The official 
action appears to be an attempt at intimida¬ 
tion, and is casting a shadow over Tito’s 
generous action tn freeing Djilas and allow¬ 
ing him to continue his literary non-political 
activities. 

NEUE ZUECHF.R ZEITUNC 
he!/iraJ* 

WuFN Mr. Djilas was released from prison a 
year ago he was told that no obstacles would 
be placed on the publication of his worfj 
abroad pioviding they did not deal with 
political subjects.... The official explanation 
that the story is slanderous appears therefore 
to be only a piete.xt, ajid the real reason, one 
assumes, may have been that it appeared 
under Mr. Djtlas's name. The announcement, 
for example, referred only to the story en¬ 
titled "The without mentioning the 

name of its author—another fact suggesting 
official determination not to accord Mr. 
Djilas’s name any publicity. 

Since his release a year ago Mr. Djilas had 
resumed normal activity and had continued 
writing. Though after his release it appeared 
that the Government was ready to permit 
him to publish his worlds in Yugoslavia, his 
position had remained almost unchanged, 
and none of his manuscripts dealing with 
non-political subjects has so far been pub¬ 
lished. 

THE TtUBS 
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to a military rebellion, but also pushed it into 
the (from their point of view) undesirable em¬ 
brace of the Communist International. 

Looking back on non-intervention, it appears 
as one of those diplomatic fictions which foreign 
offices adore. Significantly enough, the German 
Foreign Office was favourable to it, as was 
Alexis Leger at the Quai d’Orsay. It was an 
example of what might be called diplomat’s 
diplomacy, a creation of pure appearance, which 
might have worked had Hitler and Mussolini 
and Stalin been professional diplomats them¬ 
selves. Unfortunately they were not, and the 
tinsel policy collapsed. 

From now on military operations in Spain 
were dependent on the amounts of foreign aid 
received by the combatants. Just as the sending 
of transport aircraft from Italy had enabled the 
Nationalists to ferry the Army of Africa across 
the Straits of Gibraltar at a moment when sea 
transport had been interrupted by loyalist war¬ 
ships, so the arrival of the international brigades 
on the Madrid front in November 1936 saved 
Madrid and made the prolongation of 
Republican resistance possible. Thereafter suc¬ 
cessive doses of aid galvanised both the Spanish 
Government and their opponents. In 1938 the 
French even re-opened their frontier on die 
Pyrenees to arms traffic. But it was already too 
late. Despite spectacular Republican victories 
such as the Italian rout at Guadalajara or the 
battle of Tcruel, the Nationalists steadily im¬ 
proved their position, conquering the Basque 
country in the summer of 1937 and breaking 
through the Aragon front to the sea in the 
spring of 1938. There was always a little more 
material sent from Germany and Italy to 
counteract the effect of that Russian aid for 
which the Republic had had to pay with its 
gold reserve. Gradually the government forces 
were pushed back, and, though the futile battle 
of the Ebro and the apparent imminence of 
European war in the autumn of 1938 seemed to 
give the Republic a respite, diis was delusory. 

On January 26th, 1939, General Franco’s 
troops cntcrca Barcelona, and by the beginning 
of April the war was over, its end hastened by 
Colonel Casado’s coup d’Stat against the Negrin 
government and its Communist allies. 

T he military history of the Spanish 
Civil War therefore returned a decisive 
verdict on the causes for which the battle had 
been engaged. The separatism of Catalonia and 
the Basque country had been crushed by the 
paladins of the Spanish army, unworthy repre¬ 
sentatives of the centralising spirit of Castile, 
and, under foreign impulsion, both sides had 
had to undergo a measure of modernisation 


which, had it taken place earlier, might have 
rendered the war unnecessary. And benind the 
lines the story was the same; a victory for 
“efficiency” and the elimination of parties whose 
“autonomy” might have threatened the unitary 
character of the state. 

On the Nationalist side the story is one of the 
increasing ascendency of General Franco, aided 
by the premature death lof Mola, and definitely 
achieved when, in April 1937, he united the 
Carlists and the Falangc in a new party under 
his own leadership. This step marked the end 
of political activity behind the Nationalist lines 
and the suppression of the “popular” wing of 
the Falange, whose leader Hcdilla was arrested 
and sentenced to life imprisonment for “rebel¬ 
lion.” After that it could be said that Franco 
was the Salamanca government and that the 
traditional forces of the Spanish right had been 
incarnated in a new, stream-lined form, which 
eliminated the dangers of regionalism implicit 
in the Carlist alliance. 

In Barcelona and Valencia the Communist 
rise to power had something of the same effect. 
Largo Caballero, who had succeeded Giral as 
Prime Minister at the beginning of September 
1936, had recently been an ally of the Com¬ 
munists, to whom he had imprudently made 
over a considerable part of his political strength 
by uniting the Socialist and Communist youth 
movements just before the outbreak of war. In 
his government there were two Communists 
and a number of Communist sympathisers such 
as Alvarez del Vayo and Juan Negrin. The 
Communist Party of Spain had bwn fairly 
small before the war, but it was to grow enor¬ 
mously in a very short space of time. Communist 
discipline, Communist control of Russian aid, 
Communist willingness to protect their own 
against anarchist excesses—all these were reasons 
for the spread of their influence. It was not long 
before they were demanding their pound of 
flesh and using the positions of power, which 
hard work and steady intrigue had secured for 
them, to make sure of getting it. Since they 
held that the conduct of the war must come 
before such revolutionary projects as collectivisa¬ 
tion and the abolition of money, they were 
bound to clash with the anarchists, and, with 
military operations settling down in a more 
regular pattern, the cards were stacked in their 
favour. 

Soon there was fighting in Barcelona between 
the anarchists and, the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists, and the party was able to force Largo 
Caballero’s resignation in favour of a govern¬ 
ment which it could dominate. The pound of 
flesh turned out to include the liquidation of 
the Spanish Trotskyists of the poum, and the 
party’s leader, Andres Nin, was duly arrested 
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and murdered—possibly by Russian agents o£ 
the NKVD. Dr. Negrin, the new Prime Minister, 
was not a Communist himself (Mr. Thomas 
thinks that the extent of his commitment to the 
party has been exaggerated), but he was im¬ 
placably determined to carry on the war, and 
this he could only do with Communist co¬ 
operation. The Ministry of Defence was held by 
Indalccio Prieto, Largo Caballero’s old rival for 
leadership of the Socialists, but after a time he 
became convinced that further resistance was 
hopeless, and Negrin dispensed with him, 
although he himself was later to make fruitless 
offers of a negotiated peace. At the end of the 
war the Spanish RcpuDlic consisted of Negrin, 
the Communists, and Alvarez del Vayo, and its 
final scene narrowed down to this small group 
of men at an aerodrome waiting to fly to France, 
where die refugee camps of Languedoc were 
already overcrowded with Republicans. 

Here too the exigencies of modern war had 
levelled the traditional contours of Spanish 
jxjlitics into a solid block better adapted to stand 
the impact of 20th<entury life. Here too the 
regional forces had emerged as the losers. Had 
the Spanish Republic won the Civil War, it is 
doubtful whether Basques or Catalans would 
have kept the autonomy for which they bad 
fought, and whose existence was only com¬ 
patible with that of a weak Spanish state. 


E nglish-speaking readers have been 
rather lucky in recent years with the books 
on Spain available to them. There is Mr. 
Brenan’s classic, The Spanish Labyrinth —surely 
one of the best political analyses of a nation 
to appear over the last twenty-five years. There 
is Franz Borkenau’s The Spanish Coc/(pit 
which, although written at a shorter distance 
from events, runs it close. And, finally, there 
is Don Salvador de Madariaga’s revised edition 
of his general work on his country.^ Anyone 
who reads these three books will have a very 
good idea of the causes which produced the 
Civil War, Mr. Thomas has now provided an 
admirably fair and well-written narrative of the 
itself and of such of the events preced¬ 
ing it as arc necessary for understanding. 

The fairness is especially striking. It is not 
for nothing that Mr. Thomas has been praised 
both in The New Statesman and The Tablet. I 
should judge his sympathies to be on the govern¬ 
ment side, but he is never partial and often 
(as in the ease of his figures of executions) he 
disperses Republican mythology to some effect. 


‘Salvador de Madariaga, Spain (Revised edition, 

1942). 
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I can imagine that his book will displease 
partisans, but that is a compliment for a his¬ 
torian. No doubt, there are many c^stions 
which remain to be answered, but Mr. Thomas 
has sketched decisively the ground plan of this 
tangled piece of European history. The research 
that remains to be done may change the picture, 
but it does not seem likely to render it un¬ 
recognisable, unless the Russian archives reserve 
some shocks for the historians of 2061. 

Perhaps there is another book which could 
be writttyi about the Spanish Civil War, a book 
dealing with the effects of it on English intel¬ 
lectual life. Mr. Thomas takes in some of this— 
he devotes, in fact, rather more space to the 
International Brigades than they warrant in a 
book on this scale—but English reactions neces¬ 
sarily remain peripheral to the main story. 

Why was Spain such a profound emotional 
cxjx:riciicc for many of our intellectuals? Partly, 
I imagine, because of its exciting dramatic side. 
Here was a revolution which looked as one 
might expect a revolution to look with workers 
wearing red scarves, carrying rifles and pictur¬ 
esque bandoliers, all that colour and movement 
beneath the Mediterranean sky. The exotic sur¬ 
roundings and the uninhibited character of the 
Spaniards certainly supplied a psychological 
release for English intellectuals, enabling them 
to give expression to a theatricality of sentiment 
and gesture which would have seemed ridicu¬ 
lous at home. Spain freed them—much as a 
shy man may find it easier to make love 
in a foreign language. In this respect Catalonia 
or Madrid played the same role as the 
Greece of phil-Hcllenism or the Italy of the 
Risor^imento. 

But to this excitement was added a resolution 
of more specifically political tensions. Pro¬ 
foundly shocked by the depression at home and 
by the rise of Fasci.sm aoroad, English intel¬ 
lectuals during the ’thirties felt a certain im¬ 
potence before a world which seemed to be 
going anywhere but the way of liberal improve¬ 
ment which they would have liked. They might 
join the Communist Party or demonstrate 
against Fascism, but they could not prevent the 
British political scene from being singularly out 
of tune with these striking gestures. There never 
was a real danger of Fascism in Britain during 
the ’thirties, and attempts to identify Mr. Bald¬ 
win with Hugenberg or Papen simply did 
not work. British left-wing intellectuals re¬ 
mained ham-strung by the unsuitability of 
their surroundings for the part in which they 
had cast themselves, unable to achieve identi¬ 
fication either with the British working classes 
or with the embattled revolutionary intelli¬ 
gentsia of a Europe whose problems could not 
be theirs. 
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Spain offered a genuine opprtunity of fight¬ 
ing for the progressive cause in a country whose 
people still preserved that attractive, pre- 
industrial dignity, which has always appealed 
to the English upper- and middle-classes. So that, 
in England as elsewhere, Spain could be a 
symbol which polarised and intensified political 
disagreements. The civil war, whose causes 
were so complicated, took on a splendid sim¬ 
plicity when seen from London or New York 
or Paris. Soon it became an international ideo¬ 
logical war, and this fruitful misunderstanding 
was to produce some good memoirs, much bad 
literature, and a great painting, Guernica. 
Intellectuals from all countries flocked to Spain, 
some were killed fighting there, and of those 
who returned to England, many did so minus 
the political innocence with which they had 
set out. 

For enthusiasm for the anti-Fascist cause is only 
one side of the influence exercised by the 
Spanish Civil War on Engli.sh intellectual life. 
As important as the emotion which sent young 
men to join the International Brigades was the 
disillusionment with Communist skullduggery 
which they acquired there. Up to then left-wing 
intellectuals had hardly reacted to the Russian 
purges or to such episoilcs as the liquidation of 
the kulaks. In Spain, however, the nkvd could 
be seen at work. The destruction of the Trotsky¬ 
ists, the activities of the infamous sim {Servicio 
de lnvestigaci 6 n Militar), the intrigue and lying 
propaganda of the Comintern, were not easily 
Ignored by those who were brought face to 
face with them, however politically naive they 
may have been.® All the abuse heaped on in¬ 
convenient witnesses such as George Orwell 
could not prevent one result of the Spanish 
Civil War Iteing a strong reaction against the 
ruthless opportunism of the Moscow line. The 
fighting in Barcelona and the death of Andres 
Nin did something to set in motion a process 
of public enlightenment which has continued 
throughout the years. Homage to Catalonia was 
certainly one of the most damaging books about 
Communist behaviour ever to appear, and time 
has done little to lessen its impact. Nowadays it 
would be difficult to find anyone prepared to 
take the word of a perfect stranger regarding 
his non-membership of the party as implicitly 
as the Duchess of Atholl took that of the young 

* There is an interesting account of this process 
in a novel by Humphrey Slater, The Heretics. As 
political commissar to the XVih International 
Brigade he presumably knew what he was talking 
about. 

' The Grand Camouflage. By Burnett Bolloten. 
Hollis & Carter, 30s. 


Arthur Koestler, and for this Communists only 
have themselves to blame. 


A DETAILED HISTORY of some of thcse 
Communist intrigues, those leading up to 
the resignation of Largo Caballero, has been 
written by Burnett Bolloten.’ Mr. Bolloten fills 
in much detail which Was necessarily omitted 
by Mr. Thomas and, in so doing, provides one 
of those books of meticulous research which the 
Spanish Civil War needs, if various disputed 
questions are to be cleared up. We could do 
with a book like his on the two months before 
its outbreak and also on Colonel Casado’s plot 
at its very end. It is when one comes to the 
moral to be drawn from Mr. Bollotcn’s diligence 
that there is room for dispute. The substance of 
his book is that Communists try, by fair means 
or foul, to infiltrate into positions of political 
power if they arc given half a chance, and that 
they did this on a large scale and with great 
success during the first year of the Civil War. 
All this can hardly be questioned, and one is 
grateful to Mr. Bolloten for having followed 
these shadowy doings with such care. But what 
conclusion is to be drawn from them? 

Communist activities during the Spanish 
Civil War have usually been written about from 
two points of view. They themselves regard the 
actions of the Comintern and the Spani.sh party 
as displaying a political skill, energy, and 
realism which alone kept the Republic going 
for so long, and, paradoxically enough, this is 
accepted by those who fought on the other side, 
in whose mythology international Communism 
plays the part of the great adversary suitably 
adorned with diabolical trimmings. But there is 
also the view held by the non-Communist left 
that, by their suppression of a popular revolu¬ 
tion as well as by their constant eye to the 
furtherance of the parly at the expense of the 
common cause, the disservice done by the Com¬ 
munists to the Spanish Republic outweighed all 
their discipline and fighting-power. It is this 
theory which received its most powerful support 
from Orwell, though he was to admit later that 
a larger dose of revolution would have done 
nothing to increase the Republic’s powers of 
resistance. After reading Mr. Thomas it now 
seems to me impossibfc to subscribe to this 
latter version of events. 

For, as Mr. Brcnan has put it in his Spanish 
Labyrinth, the Coi^munists 

had a dynamism that no other party in Govern¬ 
ment Spain possessed. In their discipline, their 
organising capacity, their drive, and above all in 
their understanding of modern military and 
political technique, they represented something 
new in Spanish history. 
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Anarchist columns and trades union militiamen 
were all very well in street-fighting or when 
asserting a numerical superiority over isolated 
garrisons and jjosts of civil guards, but to 
combat the Army of Africa something else was 
needed; the organisation of a professional army 
backed by the services usually provided by a 
modern state. This only the Communists could 
supply, and this was why they came to form 
the armature of the Spanish Republic. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the price that had to be paid for their 
efforts was a high one, but Negrin’s willingness 
to meet it was a condition of continued resist¬ 
ance. If arms from the West had been available 
in large quantities, things might have been 
different, and the Socialists with their Castilian 
austerity and sense of the state might have been 
able to provide the impetus required. As it was, 
there was no alternative to Communist domina¬ 
tion of the Republic. Largo Caballero’s resigna¬ 
tion was the final act of a political career during 
which he had been largely responsible for 
delivering his party into Communist hands. The 
Spanish Lenin turned out to be the Spanish 
Kerensky, but Kerensky, at least, never deceived 
himself about the BoLheviks. 


The inevitable conclusion is that, if we regard 
the long-drawn-out defence of the Spanish 
Republic as desirable, we must accept the fact 
that it was only Communist participation which 
made it possible. The old conflict between means 
and ends is felt here in acute form, and, had the 
Republic emerged victorious from the war, it 
seems likely that many of the values which it 
was felt to represent would have been lost. Of 
course, it might also be asked whether con¬ 
tinued resistance with the human suffering it 
entailed was a good thing. Would it not have 
been better for the government to surrender 
when it became apparent that the fight was 
hopeless. Here Orwell’s reply is surely the only 
one possible: 

Whether it was right... to encourage the 
Spaniards to go on fighting when they could 
not win is a question hard to answer. I myself 
think it was right, because I believe that it is 
better even from the point of view of survival 
to^ fight and be conquered than to surrender 
without fighting. 

There arc many conceivable developments in 
international affairs during the late ’thirties 
which would have made the endurance of the 
Republic of the greatest possible importance. As 
it turned out, the democracies were not much 
damaged by the existence of the Franco regime 
in Spain, but nobody could have foreseen this. 
The architects of non-intervention were, in a 
5 


sense, proved right by the Bidassoa meeting in 
1940, but they did not deserve to be. 

M uch more doubtful is the question 
at what point the Civil War became in¬ 
evitable and whether it could or should have 
been avoided. At a distance it looks rather as if 
the decisive moment had been the Socialist-en¬ 
gineered Asturias rising of 1934. However excus¬ 
able this may have been in terms of immediau 
provocation from the right, it had the effect of 
destroying any chance of forming a parlia¬ 
mentary left-centre, the only combination which 
might nave prevented an appeal to arms. With 
the anarchists representing a policy of sectarian 
violence aqd the army determined to use its 
strength to stop any measures distasteful to 
itself the Republic was besieged on all sides. 
The only solution would have been a strong 
centre group devoted to peaceful reform and 
the maintenance of parliamentary institutions. 
The Asturias rising rendered this impossible 
and thereby made a clash inevitable. For this, 
once again, Largo Caballero must bear a heavy 
responsibility. It there is anyone who can be 
named as having done his best to bring about 
civil war, he is tnat man. 

But no single judgment on the Spanish Civil 
War can be entirely satisfactory. A reading of 
its history is more likely to stun us with a sense 
of national catastrophe or blind us with a 
realisation of the infinite depths and heights 
to which human nature can attain. From the 
rucsomely ludicrous atrocity to the act of pure 
croism this war was full of exemplary in¬ 
stances, in which humanity appieared untouched 
by the bureaucracy of paper and machines. If it 
can no longer teach us anything as political 
animals, it can at least move us as sentient 
human beings. And it is possible that out of 
this more tranquil interest a deeper under¬ 
standing will arise than that afforded to the 
partisan or the propagandist. In the kindly, im¬ 
placable light of hikory Republicans and 
Nationalists seem to have more in common with 
each other than cither of them did with their 
foreign admirers. 

“A Spanish tragedy”—yes, but if tragedy can 
be held to reach a nigher level of abstraction 
than that attained by any other form of the 
human drama, the universality of Spain and its 
civil war will, in future, be seen in function 
of the intensity, rather than of the direction, of 
events. When it is no longer possible to tell who 
was on which side of theoarMd wire, there will 
remain the rumour of a passion which might 
have taken the form of love, but which, lor 
three terrible years, went to found a democracy 
of death, a land where, as Unamuno said, cacn 
man must hate his neighbour as himself. 
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Really Necessary? 

M r. Alec Move has well described both 
the predicament of the Bolshevik leaders, 
faced in the 1930s with the necessity to indus¬ 
trialise, and the peculiar clement of paranoic 
despotism introduced by Stalin personally. 1 
fino his arguments [“Was Stalin Really Neces¬ 
sary?”, Encounter, March] convincing within 
their stated framework. There is only one point 
where it seems to me that he is historically 
wrong. He argues that Stalin came to power be¬ 
cause there were many in the party who felt 
that he was best fitted to lead during the difficult 
period of industrialisation. But the truth is that 
Stalin achieved his political supremacy between 
1922 and 1925, when this period was not yet 
in sight, and that he rose to power essentially 
as the spokesman of “normalisation” and the 
(relatively) quiet life in contrast to Trotsky’s 
"de I'audace, toujours de Vaudace." Of course 
there still remained nuclei of opposition to him 
within the party after 1925, but none of them 
was ever in a position to unseat him. He held all 
the key positions. His rise was surely simply due 
to a genius for understanding how to handle a 
political machine, and for recognising which 
positions gave real power as opposed to mere 
public prominence. He got power before he 
knew which policies he was to pursue, and he 
subsequently changed his policies more than 
once. 

But in his first paragraph Mr. Nove raises 
the interesting and far wider question of the 
relevance of Stalin’s career and the ersu’s 
economic predicament to other under-developed 
societies. Here I think there is more to be said, 
and would like to make some scattered points. 
I hope that Mr. Nove, who felt it necessary to 
insert some rather obvious but neglected moral 
propositions in his article, will forgive me if I 
restate some equally obvious but often forgotten 
propositions which, though undoubtedly familiar 
to him, are not necessarily familiar to those 
concerned with modernisation of under¬ 
developed societies, not even always to those of 
such persons who arc readers of Encounter. 


Russia’s industrialisation was carried out not 
just by a tough dictatorship, but by the dictator¬ 
ship of a Marxist party. It may well be argued 
that dictatorial methods were necessary to 
modernise Russia, and may prove necessary to 
modernise other countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, but at the same time it may be 
that Marxism is a most perverse doctrine on 
which to base such dictatorial methods. Marx¬ 
ism, of course, is not just a belief that the 


initiative must be taken by the state. Obviously 
in countries with very little indiKnous private 
capital, if for understandable pmidcal reasons 
the rulers do not wish to depend on foreign 
private capital, then the only answer is state 
enterprise. But Marxism is not^just a doctrine 
of state enterprise. Marxism involves a whole 
complex of doctrines about society, including 
contempt for the pcasatftry as a class and for 
all the values of rural society. It is arraable diat 
doctrinaire Marxism has Men a disaster for 
Russia, and that the successes which have been 
acliievcd are due not to Marxism but to the 
combination of dictatorial methods with im¬ 
mense natural resources and huge reserves of 
manpower. It is arguable that without doctri¬ 
naire Marxism the resources would have been 
more efficiently and more quickly exploited. It 
is arguable that the industrialisation achieved 
under the first two Five Years Plans was need¬ 
lessly and extravagantly wasteful. It is a matter 
not of argument but of fact that Russian agri¬ 
culture has remained inefficient and unproduc¬ 
tive ever since the 1920s,. even if there has 
been some improvement since Khrushchev took 
over. It is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
is largely due to the basic opposition of the 
Russian peasantry to collectivisation. In short, 
the conclusion for the underdeveloped societies 
should be, not that Marxism has a scientific 
answer to all problems but merely that, if you 
have the natural resources of Russia (which the 
new States have not), and if you use dictatorial 
methods, you can modernise quickly. 

The rulers of Russia were not only Marxists 
but Bolsheviks. The special contribution of 
Lenin, the essence of Bolshevism, was the for¬ 
mula of the “party of a new type,” which 
concentrated power at the top anti maintained 
a military discipline for non-military purposes. 
Lenin, as Mr. Nove says, was not “an Oriental 
despot,” but he was a man of despotic tempera¬ 
ment who was unmistakably master of his 
party, and had shown ever since 1903 a marked 
reluctance to have independent-minded people 
around him. His partnership with Trotsky from 
1917 to 1921 was the one significant exception, 
and one must wonder how long it would have 
lasted if Lenin had remained in good health 
at the helm for another decade. Certainly Bol¬ 
shevik doctrine, as it has developed since 1917, 
does not lay down that the party itself must 
be an autocracy. But not only was the first 
Bolshevik leader ae autocrat, but he was suc¬ 
ceeded after a brief period of struggle by a 
second and more despotic autocrat, and he in 
turn was succeeded aner a briefer period by a 
third somewhat less despotic autocrat. Tite 
built-in tendency towards autocracy looks as if it 
is (in communist jargon) “no coincidence,” as 
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if there is some inherent connection between 
Bolshevism and autocracy. 

But if one should logically distinguish be¬ 
tween dictatorship and Marxism, Marxism and 
Bolshevism, and Bolshevism and autocracy, one 
should distinguish ail these from totalitarianism. 
Totalitarianism implies the permanent and total 
mobilisation of the whole people. Dictatorship 
prevents people from doing certain things, 
totaliurianism tells them what to do and say 
and think. Totalitarianism admits no rights 
of private life as such, and recognises no morality 
other than the will of its leaders. Totalitarianism 
is possible only when two conditions are fulfilled 
—^availability of modern mass media of com¬ 
munication, and the will to total power of the 
leader. (The fulfilment of these conditions does 
not of course mean that there must be totali¬ 
tarianism, only that there can be: without them 
there cannot be.) In Lenin’s time the first con¬ 
dition was not fulfilled, and whether the second 
was fulfilled is a matter for argument. In 
Stalin’s time both were fulfilled. In the late 
194OS the Soviet Union outwardly seemed very 
close to an “ideal” model of totalitarianism, 
though one must doubt whether the party had 
in f.ict overcome private life and family loyalties. 
Under Khrushchev there has been a retreat from 
the more grotesque features. Nevertheless the 
Soviet Union is still rather totalitarian than 
merely dictatorial. Totalitarianism was com¬ 
pleted in the Soviet Union after Stalin had been 
in power for some years, and after the main 
tasks of industrialisation had been completed. 
There are no grounds for believing that totali¬ 
tarianism is necessary for industrialisation, but 
there is some prima facie evidence for the view 
that totalitarianism is a natural consequence of 
a Marxist-Leninist autocracy. In any case, totali¬ 
tarianism is something which the under¬ 
developed societies would do well to avoid. 
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The communist regime in Russia was set up, 
not to industrialise Russia but to spread world 
revolution. As we all know, the original purpose 
receded into the background, while industrialisa¬ 
tion took first priority. However, the original 
purpose was never abandoned and the implac¬ 
able hostility to the rest of the world remained. 
As Mr. Nove notes, encirclement by the capital¬ 
ist world played an imponant part botn in 
deciding the type of industrialisation and in 
removing Stalin's opponents within the party. 
It remained a justification for police terror until 
Stalin’s death. The doctrine of the hostility 
of “the imperialists” still remains an impiortant 
part of the internal propaganda of the regime. 
The use of a foreign bogey as a means of 
strengthening a government’s hold on its people 
is of course a political device far older than 
the Soviet regime, but Stalin brought its use to 
an unprecedented perfection. This is something 
that the new States would do well to view with 
reserve. , 

Unfortunately they show very little reserve. 
Pan-Africanist and Pan-Arab imperialisms 
(Egypt’s designs on its southern neighbours, 
or Nkrumah’s designs on Togoland) arc sup¬ 
ported by fiery denunciations of “neo-colonial¬ 
ism,” in which they are joined by the Soviet 
propaganda machine. Indeed, Moscow is sedu¬ 
lously advertising to them a brand-new model 
bogey of “neo-colonialism” manufactured with 
loving care by the Agitprop department of the 
Central Committee of the cpsu (b). The new 
nations would do well to look this gift horse 
very carefully in the mouth. 

In conclusion, dictatorial methods may some¬ 
times be necessary for modernisation (though 
it does not follow that they are always the best), 
but doctrinaire Marxism, totalitarianism, and 
systematic xenophobia are not aids but obstacles 
to progress. 

Hugh Seton-Watson 
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Thh uttle town of Katonah in Westchester 
County, N.Y., is all aboil because some of tts 
citizens have discovered in a new history of the 
village a single word that they thtnl{ mai(es 
Katonah too pro-Russian. The word is ''stirred." 
In Chapter 20, a passage states that ''we were 
tremendously stirred by the Russian sputni^ 
launched on Oct. tg'SS " Certain of the vil¬ 
lagers, in an excess of patriotism, argue that 
“'stirred" is a word favourable to the Musco¬ 
vites. No true-blue citizen of Katonah should 
have been ''stirred.'' He ought to have sat bacl^ 
on his haunches and said it didn’t happen. Now 
a faction in Katonah wants to call in the history 
and have the word changed to '“concerned,” or 
something else. The difficulty is that tome 
900 copies already sold in and around West¬ 
chester County are doubtless subverting that 
radical community into believing that a Russian 
could stir Katonah. Washington post 


The gxillino began fust before noon. For once 
a press conference devoted to the wor\ of an 
artist had all the excitement of one grilling a 

politician during a crisis _ '“LAnnie Derntire 

i Marienbad” (which opened this weel{ in 
London as '“Last Year at Marienbad") has pro- 
voked the same questions wherever it has been 
shown in Europe—What really happened at 
Manenbad? What did not happen? . . . Had 
Alain Resnais been influenced by fames Joyce in 
creating a cinematic stream of consciousness? 
M. Resnais replied he had never read anything 
by Joyce and did not /(now his style, A gasp 
came from an eavesdropping Joyce fan at this 
downright reply. the guakdian 


VTsihiiigltm 

These is something in the very air of this space 
age that is not unlH^e the climate of another 
great age of discovery which too/( place in the 
iph century. Then, as now, man was in a 
period of depression and anxiety. The Nurem- 
Durg Chronicle, in a .colophon dated July 12, 
1492, left six blan^ pages on which to record 
the events from that date until the Day of 
Judgment. Washington post 


The English have begun, but only begun, to 
brush the dust off their ideas about Italy, a 
subject they learned about too early, li/(e cotton¬ 
spinning and steam-locomotion. The country of 
those charming early E. M. Forster novels, all 
love, beauty, and sloppy courtesy, where "the 
people ceased being ugly and drinking beer, 
ana began to drin/( wine and to be beautiful," 
it no longer with us. Instead there are worried 
men with brief-cases, engineers rushing off to 
technological conferences, mechanics punching 
eloc\s. SUNDAY times 


Eueipides’ "Medea" opened ten days ago and it 
sold out as far ahead as performances have been 
announced. Nothing quite like this production 
of "Medea" has ever been put on in Moscow, 
Medea’s revenge is seen as that of a soul driven 
to destroy all by the blind cruelty of fate. It 
may be that a measure of the powerful impact 
the spectacle brings to some of its beholders is 
a feeling that there, but fbr a whim of destiny, 
they might have stood during the terror of the 
time of Stalin. 

"Medea" is being presented in Tchaikovsky 
Hall, which is a monument to one of Stalin’s 
victims in the arts, V. E. Meyerhold, a pro¬ 
ducer, who died during World War 11 tn a 
Siberian labour camp. The hall was designed 
to Meyerhold’s specifications with a view to 
putting on just such spectacles. But by the time 
it was completed in 1^40 Meyerhold had been 
arrested.... Audiences sit in solemn horror as 
the tragedy unfolds and they emerge from the 
hall pale and visibly shaken. new yore times 

Some of the letters to Washington furiously 
denounce "a I^ft-wing brain-truster of the 
Kennedy administration—fellow by the name of 
Alexis de Tocqueville." Sen. Ftdbright had 
quoted him in his statement, supporting a 
Defense Department directive notifying armed 
services personnel to get themselves out of 
politics. A number of letters reportedly 
denounced this “damned foreigner" and asked 
why we didn’t use American brains. 

N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Was it after all in the libraries of Eton, rather 
than on the playing fields, that all those battles 
were won? Dr. Robert Birley, Head Master of 
Eton College, said yesterday: "Laying aside the 
provision of a chapel and a bare minimum of 
classrooms, I would rather a school have a 
good library than anything else—an assembly 
hall, science laboratories, a gymnasium or 
playing-fields." the guardian 


Q .—Does your movement attract more beatniks 
than other movements? 

Bertrand Russell— I don’t know what a beatnik 
is. I don't know the word. Oh. The question 
is about beards. Thats journalist humbug. We 
have the same percentage of beards as other 
parties. n.y. herald-tribune 


British Railways have refused to help a school 
to produce The GhBst Train. Mr. Hall, teacher 
of drama and English at Beaver Hill School, 
asked the British Transport Commission to lend 
him railway uniforms for the production. The 
request was refused, with the explanation that 
London headquarters considered the play to be 
derogatory to British Railways. the times 
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E. H. Carr’s Success Story 

By H. R. Trevor-Roper 


W HAT IS HISTORY? As the materials of 
historical writing expand in extent and 
in depth, bewildering the laity, depressing the 
student, and almost drowning the historian 
himself, we constantly hear this question. Some¬ 
times we also hear answers. History, answered 
Ranke, is factual exactitude. History, answered 
Carlyle, is the biography of great men. History, 
answered Burckhardt, more persuasively but 
less precisely, is the record of what one age 
finds noteworthy in another. But none of these 
answers quite satisfies us, and more recently 
the answers have become longer and darker. 
So we have been enchanted by Delphic interpre¬ 
ters, men who have inhaled magical fumes and 
then, with their priestly robes whirling around 
them, utter magniloquent dithyrambic rigma¬ 
roles. Unfortunately these high-priests of history 
are not always familiar with the ground they 
tread, which can be unfortunate. Catching an 
exposed naked toe in some unheeded irregu¬ 
larity, they are apt to fall down, heavily and 
painfully, in mid-gyration; and the observers, 
after sympathetically picking them up, look for 
less spectacular interpreters. Working historians, 
who have taken many a small tumble over 
small facts in their private practice, are more 
likely to keep their balance, we think, than 
these inspired amateurs—provided always that 
these working historians are not tied to their 
own exiguous plots but lift their minds occa¬ 
sionally to general questions and ask themselves 
what, after all, they are doing and why they 
do it. 

Mr. E. H. Carr is such a historian. As the 
author of a massive history of Soviet Russia 
he knows the rigours of historical method. But 
he is also a social thinker. And he is practised 
in the strategy and tactics of criticism. Many a 
lightly-envenomed dart, issuing with musical 
twang from the opaque forest of the Times 
Literary Supplement, has afterwards been identi- 

• E. H. Cai«; What is History? Macmillan, ais. 


fied—at least as long as one could rely on the 
affability of the forest-rangers—^as shot from 
his blow-pipe. Moreover, he can write. Unlike 
the prophets, he can be both brief and clear: 
often tantalisingly brief and formidably clear. 
It was a happy idea of the electors to choose 
him as the G. M. Trevelyan lecturer at Cam¬ 
bridge and thus to lure him, with all his appa¬ 
ratus and expertise, his barbed shafts and varied 
experience, out of his silent labour and that now 
less penetrable thicket. And it was a happy idea 
of his to lecture not on the Bolshevik revolution 
in the Bashkir republic (although even on so 
narrow a topic he would certainly have found 
himself involved in controversy) but on the 
great general question: what is History?* 

And what is History, according to Mr, Carr? 
He begins, as vve all do, by knocking down a 
few rival theories, some or which have to be 
set up again for the pumosc after their last and 
(as we had thought) final fall. We all agree 
now that history is not merely the collection and 
arrangement of facts, or the accurate use of 
documents. Facts must be selected, and selection 
requires a principle of selection. Documents 
must be interpreted: their circumstances as well 
as their content must be considered. And then, 
behind the facts and documents, there is the 
missing dimension which we must supply. 
Documents arc written by individuals, often 
individuals from a narrow class; but history is 
the history of whole societies, or at least of 
individuals in society. So, behind the two- 
dimensional record of the past, we must sec the 
three-dimensional reality. We must acquire 
stereoscopic vision. On all this we now agree, 
and our agreement is gratifying to our pride. It 
enables us to hold our heads higher if we feel 
that our study is not, as Dr. Johnson thought, 
the least exacting of the arts but, as Fustel de 
Coulanges declared, the most difficult of the 
sciences. 
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H owever, let us not hold them too high. 

“Difficult” is a noble word, but it may 
be too mild for our predicament. Perhaps we 
should say “impossible,” and before impossi¬ 
bilities we are all equal. For if Thucydides could 
only see through the eyes of an Athenian official, 
how can we hope to see except through our 
own? Why should we claim stereoscopic vision 
if all our predecessors lacked it? Mr. Carr is 
certainly very firm towards them. All history, 
he says (or implies), is subjective history. By 
denying altogether the solidity of facts (reversing 
a phrase of Sir George Clark, he writes of “a 
hard core of interpretation surrounded by a 
pulp of disputable facts"), and by declaring 
that documents arc useless till they have been 
“processed” by the historian, he makes history 
dependent on the historian; but having done 
this, he then, with perfect logic, devalues the 
historian himself. For is not the historian, too, 
a mere social product, his work a “document” 
to be “processed” like ,any other? Historians, 
he sensibly insists, are not outside history: they 
arc part of it. Therefore the reader must take 
account of them as such. “Study the historian 
before you begin to study the facts,” he says, 
somewhat summarily; and so he studies them, 
somewhat summarily too. George Grotc, the 
19th-century historian of Greece, was an en¬ 
lightened radical banker; therefore his picture 
of Pcriclcan Athens is merely an allegory of 
i9th<cntury England as seen by an enlightened 
radical banker. Mommsen’s History of Rome 
is similarly dismissed as a product and illustra¬ 
tion of prc-Bismarckian Germany. Sir Lewis 
Namier’s choice of subject and treatment of it 
simply show the predictable prejudices of a 
Polish conservative. Meineckc was a chameleon 
who changed the colour of his history four 
times according to the colour of German politics 
in his long life. In fact, there is no such thing 
as historical objectivity. “A writer is more likely 
to reflect the period in which he lives than that 
about which he writes,” he says of Gibbon; 
and of a critic who doubts this he says that the 
critic, being a 20th-century critic, would doubt. 
In other words, no historian can write history: 
he can only write about his own time, seen 
through his own eyes, the eyes not of an indi¬ 
vidual but of a conditioned social type. After 
our sudden elevation we are back where we 
began, only lower. 

Is THERE THEN no cscapc? wc ask. Is it not even 
conceivable that a historian may, by industry 
and genius, overcome these formidable barriersr 
Might not even a slave-owning Athenian aristo¬ 
crat, or a tithe-eating medieval monk, or a 
securely endowed fellow of a rich Cambridge 
college, though obviously a product of his 


social situation, nevertheless observe and inter¬ 
pret at least Ac contemporary history whose 
three-dimensional form lies perceptible before 
him? 

So we may ask; but Ae grim realist of 
Trinity, Cambridge, ipocks our romantic illu¬ 
sion. It is a fantasy, he feels, only worthy of 
Oxford historians, the mere thought of whom— 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, a brief stay 
in that university—makes him particularly 
meriy. In Cambridge they face Ae facts. And 
the tact is that there is only one way of escape 
from the otherwise universal impossibility. If 
a historian will recognise that he is a slave he 
may, to a very limited extent, become free: 

“I sliall venture to believe [writes Mr. Carr] 
that the historian who is most conscious of his 
own situation is also more capable of transcend¬ 
ing it...than the historian who loudly protests 
that he is an individual and not a social phenome¬ 
non. Man’s capacity to rise above his social and 
historical situation seems to be conditioned by the 
sensitivity with which he recognises the extent 
of his involvement in it.” 

In other words “objectivity” is attained by 
swimming consciously (not unconsciously, like 
Grote, Mommsen, Meineckc, Namier, and Co.) 
with Ac stream. 

But what, we may ask, is the stream? Here, 
alas, we come to a difficulty. Hitherto wc have 
been on firm and largely common ground. Most 
modern historians agree, in general, that facts 
are subject to interpretation, that documents 
must be seen in their circumstances, that his¬ 
torians cannot be divorced from their back¬ 
ground. But when they look out from this 
common ground into the watery waste of 
history itsdf, they do not by any means agree 
about its invisible currents. The 18th-century 
historians saw a constantly flowing tide. Their 
19th-century successors felt less sure and decided 
that more observations were necessary. In Ae 
2oA-ccntury the observers have been so fasci¬ 
nated by their task Aat many of Aem are far 
below any conceivable tide or current, dredging 
deeply in small pockets of ooze. Even Aose who 
study Ae currents seldom agree about their 
motion. Some see only a moving watery maze 
which they despair of reducing to any carto¬ 
graphical system: history, they say, is just a 
meaningless swirl of events with perhaps some 
little regularities here and there but no general 
significance. Others, like Spengler and Toynbee, 
see great, slow, cyclical eddies. 

But Mr. Carr deals summarily wiA Aese 
illusions. True to his own injunction (“study 
the historian before you begin to study the 
facts"), he despatches them as members of 
socially declining classes in politically declining 
societies. And having Aus mupatched Aem, he 
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gives us the result of his own observations. Like 
the i8ch-century historians, he has discerned 
a clearly flowing tide. Swim in this, he tells 
us, and you will swim far. Follow me, and you 
will not only find the water (though somewhat 
cold) refreshing* and invigorating: you will also 
have a delicious sense of movement; and as 
you move you will be able, at times, to lift 
your noses serenely above the water and enjoy 
the agonies of less “objective” philosophers of 
history who have failed to recognise and comply 
with the irresistible current. In particular, you 
will enjoy the spluttering and gurgling of “two 
distinguished gentlemen” whom Mr. Carr har¬ 
poons with particular relish each time he sees 
them, or thinks that he sees them, surfacing 
in the stream. 

T he invitation is tempting, the sport 
clearly exhilarating; but let us keep to our 
main problem. Fundamentally, it is the problem 
of historical objectivity. It must be clear already 
that Mr. Carr has his own definition of objec¬ 
tivity. The old liberal historians conceived of 
historical objectivity as a capacity to stand apart 
from the historical process, to be uninvolved in 
it, and, by listening fairly to all sides, to judge 
historical events without parii pris. The develop¬ 
ment of historical knowledge, the deepening of 
historical understanding by such new sciences 
as sociology and psychology, have naturally 
complicated the making of such judgments, but 
(say the liberals) they have not necessarily made 
it impossible. They have merely added new 
factors to be taken into consideration. A liberal 
historian to-day recognises that historical judg¬ 
ment is extremely diihcult, that it must be made 
against the background of the time, and that 
the forms of the past differ from those of the 
present; but he still believes that judgment- 
tentative and provisional no doubt—can be 
reached. 

Mr. Carr's view is very different. According 
to him, the irresistible involvement of the his¬ 
torian makes it impossible for him, as an indi¬ 
vidual, to attain any independence. The old 
liberal concept of objectivity is, to him, mean¬ 
ingless. But this does not mean that we should 
stop at that. That were cowardly despair. No, 
we must set up a new standard of “objectivity.” 
The question the historian should ask about 
any action in the past is not, was it truly re¬ 
ported, not, was it “right” morally or tactically 
or politically in the circumstances of the time, 
not, is it fully understood in the light of those 
circumstances, but, did it forward the March 
of History, did it speed Progress towards the 
ultimate goal to which mankind, by the force 
of its evolving social laws, must move? For 
history (says Mr. Carr) is a forward movement. 
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What may seem blind, impersonal forces (but 
they are really analysable social forces) pre¬ 
determine its course; forward-looking men press 
along it; enlightened politicians lubricate it; 
“objective” historians plot and chart it and by 
their interpretation—by forgetting all the devia¬ 
tions and digressions, obliterating the doubts 
and hesitations, isolating the single track which 
leads through the present to the future—use the 
past to assist the enlightened politicians in swim¬ 
ming, with them, consciously down the stream. 

Perhaps I have over-simplified Mr. Carr’s argu¬ 
ment. Just as he over-simplifies the arguments of 
those from whom he dissents. But let me express 
it in his own words. What do we mean, he asks, 
when we call an historian “objective”? And he 
answers: “not, it is clear, simply that he gets 
his facts right, but rather that ne chooses the 
right facts, or, in other words, that he applies 
the right standard of significance.” But what, 
we interpose, is “the right standard of signifi¬ 
cance”? The answer is: relevance to the future. 
Objectivity, in an historian, means “the capacity 
to project his vision into the future” and thereby 
gain “a more profound and more lasting insight 
into the past than can be obtained by those 
historians whose outlook is entirely bounded 
by their own immediate situation.” In short, 
“the historian of the past can make an approach 
towards objectivity only as he approaches to¬ 
wards the understanding of the future.” The 
standard of objectivity is “a standard which is 
laid up in the future and is evolved as the course 
of history advances.” “The ultimate criterion 
of historical judgment” is “in the future.” In 
other words, “objectivity” means, not being 
“objective” in the hitherto accepted sense of 
the word—i.c., being uncommitted, dispassion¬ 
ate, fair—but the exact opposite, being com¬ 
mitted to that side which is going to win: to the 
big battalions. This, to say the least, is an in¬ 
convenient confusion of terms: it obliges us, 
from now on, to distinguish between two en¬ 
tirely different meanings of the word “objec¬ 
tive.” From now on, if I use that word without 
quotation marks, I am using it in the pre-Carr 
sense which I hope will remain its standard 
usage; if I enclose it in quotation marks, I am 
using it in Mr. Carr’s novel and opposite sense. 

The implications of Mr. Carr’s doctrine arc 
obvious. It “the right facts,” which a “right 
standard of judgment” should select as signifi¬ 
cant in any nistorical situation, are those which 
lead to the future, it must be assumed that the 
course of history is determined—for otherwise 
chance might intervene and “the right facts” 
would suddenly become wrong. Mr. Carr is 
therefore a determinist. Indeed he glories in the 
title and pours scorn on those who, like H. A. L. 


Fisher, recognise a place in history for “the 
contingent and the unforeseen,” or who waste 
time in the futile “parlour-game” of considering 
“the might-have-beens of history.” “History," 
he explains 

is, by and large, a record of what people did, 
not of what they failed to do: to this extent it 
is inevitably a success-^tory. Professor Tawncy 
remarks that historians give “an appearance of 
inevitableness” to an existing order “by dragging 
into prominence the forces which have triumphed 
and thrusting into the background those which 
they have swallowed up.” But is not this, in a 
sense, the historian's job? 

And he proceeds, in his usual brisk way, to 
“clear up the muddle” by ascribing any inter¬ 
pretation other than his own to the enfeebling 
social circumstances of those who express it. 
It is only when people want to undo history, he 
says, that they ask whether it might not have 
happened otherwise; therefore it is only in 
contemporary history that they consider such 
alternatives. Nobody now asks whether the 
Norman Conquest might -have been averted, 
because nobody now wants to reverse it; so 
nobody minds when historians write as if it 
were “bound to happen.” It is only when the 
same is said about events like the Russian revo¬ 
lution, which have damaged or threaten living 
interests, that protests are aroused. Therefore, 
historically, determinism is generally allowed: 
to reject it (we are told) is a sign of “intellectual 
laziness or low intellectual vitality.” 

S o WE ARE swept along: right and left the 
“muddles” of other writers arc “cleared 
up,” and the necessary intellectual substructure 
is neatly tucked beneath the new definition 
of objectivity. Only if we are quick and forceful 
can we break in with obvious objections. 

For instance, is it true that no one, unless an 
interested party or a player of “parlour-games,” 
considers “the might-have-beens of history”? 
The historian, as Mr. Carr says, “like any other 
scientist, is an animal who incessantly a.sks the 
question. Why?” But if so, must he not always 
be considering precisely such alternatives? It is 
a question not of bias out of explanation. Who¬ 
ever presumes to state the cause of an event is 
ipso facto stating what would not have happened 
in the absence of that cause. It is quite true that 
a historian’s motive in exploring such possible 
alternatives may arise from his own preferences. 

It may be inspired by personal hatred of his 
enemy or political hatred of his cause. But 
equally it may arise from a desire to test his 
own explanation rather than to utter it dog¬ 
matically. In any case, whether the motive is 
commendable or not, such exploration is an 
essential part of historical metnod. Mr. Carr, 
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who ostensibly objects to moral or political judg¬ 
ments (but scatters them liberally in these pages 
whenever rival historians cross nis view) ought 
to be the first to recognise this. 

Let me give an example. In an earlier work 
(The Soviet Impact on the Western World, 
1946) Mr. Carr says summarily that 

the overthrow of feudalism and the victory of 
bourgeois democracy in England and in France 
could never (my italics] have been achieved 
except by way of the Cromwellian and Jacobin 
dictatorships. 

This is a strong phrase. It not only states a cause: 
it excludes all alternative explanations. But 
how can Mr. Carr, or anyone else, justifiably 
make such a statement without at least con¬ 
sidering the alternative possibilities? Nothing 
that he has ever written suggests to me that he 
has ever made any such cnc|uiry and many 
things that he has written (including some 
things in this book) suggest that he has not. 

I think that in respect of the Cromwellian revo¬ 
lution at least I have made a considerably deeper 
study than he. My conclusions may not be 
right; but in fact, after such a study, I am con¬ 
vinced that “the overthrow of feudalism and 
the victory of bourgeois democracy” could have 
been achieved in several other ways; so far from 
owing all, it may have owed nothing, nothing 
at all, to the “Cromwellian dictatorship,” which 
may even have positively retarded it. This is 
not because I wish that (cudalism had survived 
~I do not—nor because I wish that bourgeois 
democracy had been halted: it is because I wish 
to understand what happened, and why it haj>- 
pened. And I do not sec why the enquiry which 
I have made for this purpose should show 

( greater “intellectual laziness or lack of intcl- 
cctual vitality” than Mr. Carr's acceptance of 
a dogma which conveniently excuses any such 
effort. An historian who skijjs over the alterna¬ 
tive possibilities merely because they were not 
immediately realised (although they may have 
been realised in the long run), or who writes off 
all that is accidental or contingent by confusing 
it (as Mr. Carr regularly docs) with what is 
trivial, must seriously misjudge historical situa¬ 
tions, human motives, and the course of events 
itself; and without these, what is history? 

Consider another great revolution: the Euro¬ 
pean Reformation. For a generation and more 
before Luther raised his voice in Germany, there 
had been a movement of reform throughout 
Europe: a movement out of which the revolt 
of Luther grew, which that revolt distorted and 
temporarily monopolised, but which it did not 
completely extinguish. For long afterwards the 
historians of Europe largely ignored this move- 
>ncnt They saw the Reformation as a frontal 
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struggle, and Luther as its prophet. As for the 
earlier movement, if tliey saw it at all, it was as a 
mere twilight before the dawn (or, if they were 
Roman Catholics, before the night); and so they 
hurried past it to the great struggle, which they 
continued, between Light and Darkness. But in 
seeing it thus, of course they transformed the 
past. They thrust men who had never heard of 
Protestantism prematurely into the “Protestant” 
camp or implicitly censured men as feeble 
"ap^asing” Catholics before there was a force 
to “appease.” Only in this century have his¬ 
torians approached the watershed period before 
the Reformation in a less anachronistic way. In 
doing so, they have given new depth to history. 
They have revealed, instead of rival dogmas of 
which one was right and the other wrong, a 
European crisis of conscience. By looking past 
the ideologies and the ideologues, by exploring 
the wider alternatives, reminding us of narrowly 
blasted hopes, they have made an age of obsolete 
religious dogmatism humanly intelligible. 

Is not this a legitimate function of history? 
But neither these historians—men like Lucien 
Febvrc or Marcel Bataillon—nor the school of 
historians they have inspired throughout Europe 
arc mentioned by Mr. Carr. They arc outside 
his philosophy. The author of What is History?, 
who quotes so many historians and debunks so 
many others, never even nods towards the 
author of Metier d'Historicn. 

To whom then docs he nod? On the whole, 
Mr. Carr’s dislikes arc more obvious than his 
likes, at least among historians. His explicit 
praise is reserved not for historians but for the 
philosophers Hegel and Marx. But it is not diffi¬ 
cult to sec which of the great historians most 
clearly fulfils the role which he demands of 
them. According to Mr. Carr, the historian 
must not only believe in progress and be on the 
side of progress (many historians have done 
that); he must also sec history “realistically” as 
that thin line of events which leads through the 
present to the future. If this entails imposing a 
pattern on the past—seeing it through the eyes 
of successful partisans, simplifying, even narrow¬ 
ing its complexity—that is not a defect: it is 
true “objectivity.” In thus defining Mr. Carr’s 
philosophy, have we not already pointed to the 
historian who most successfully applied it? Lord 
Macaulay did indeed see all history tending to 
the Whig society of 19th-century England; he 
did indeed .see a continuation of that history 
leading to ever greater triumphs in the future; 
he did indeed select and arrange his evidence 
according to a standard “laid up in the future”; 
he did indeed regard history as the guide to 
political action; he was indeed ruthless to “the 
might-have-beens of history.” He is, as Mr. 
Carr calls him, “incomparably the greatest of 


the Whig historians.” And yet, as a "scientist,” 
what dia he do to advance the study of history? 
As a writer of sustained brilliant narrative he is 
unequalled; but as an interpreter he now seems 
far inferior to his “conservative” contemporaries, 
Ranke and Tocqueville. He also seems—as he 
seemed in his own day, not only to Tories but 
to Whigs like John Paget, W. E. Gladstone, and 
Lord Acton—somewhat*vulgar. 

Why does Macaulay, why (even more) do 
Froude and Motley, in spite of their great 
merits, seem vulgar? Is it not precisely because, 
in their conviction that the Glorious Revolution 
and the Protestant Reformation and the Revolt 
of the Netherlands were (as they surely were) 
“progressive,” they refused to look fairly at the 
complexity of human situations? Macaulay had 
a wonderful grasp of political situations, but 
once he had grasped them, the human beings 
involved were ruthlessly thrust into categories 
predetermined by their relationship to his own 
politics. Persons and societies which did not 
accept his particular ideas of progress were 
c.iricaturcd, their ideas travestied or ignored. 
Whatever else Macaulay produced, he did not 
produce that three-dimensional picture which 
Mr. Carr himself, when he is despatching 
Thucydides or Mommsen or Meinccke, seems 
to regard as essential to social history. 
Macaulay’s vision is not stereoscopic. Therefore, 
to-day, we find him readable—he will never 
cease to be readable—but unsatisfying. Wc 
realise that some of the men and classes and 
causes which Macaulay judged not worth atten¬ 
tion because they were defeated, have yet some¬ 
how survived their defeat. Therefore they still 
demand attention, even on Mr. Carr’s principle. 
The “success-story” of yesterday requires re¬ 
examination; the apparent dead-ends and might- 
have-beens assume a new relevance; and the 
reader may be excused if, to Mr. Carr’s brisk 
philosophy of success, he prefers the words of 
Marc Bloch—that it is not only public faces 
or successful men and their ideas that history 
seeks to grasp, but the whole of human society: 
“the good historian is like the giant of the fairy¬ 
tale: he knows that wherever he catches the 
scent of human flesh, there his quarry lies.” 

T he narrowness of success-stories, and 
the uncertainty of their success, could easily 
be illustrated, in spite of his genius, from the 
work of Macaulay; but it could as easily be 
shown, in spite o| his talent, in that of Mr. 
Carr. Certainly neither Macaulay, nor even 
Motley, has carried the vulgar worship of suc¬ 
cess quite so far as Mr. Carr, who compares 
history with the record of a cricket season 
“studded with the names of those who made 
centuries rather than of those who made ducks 
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and were left out of the side.” Nor did recently called it, “a brilliant argument in favour 
Macaulay, even in his early essays, give quite of appeasement." A few years later, Mr. Carr 

such hostages to his critics as Mr. Carr has done changed his mind about tne realities of power, 

in his earlier works. Perhaps it is unfair to and during the war, when he contributed largely 

press this point. Mr. Carr himself has said, in a to The Ttmes, he became known as “the Rea 

disarming way, “I am fully aware that, if any- Professor of Printing House Square.” But sup- 
one took the trouble to peruse some of the things pose that, in the 1930s, he had written a history 

I wrote before, during, and after the war, he of Germany, “objective” in his sense of the 

would have no difficulty at all in convicting me word, according to the evolving standard “laid 

of contradictions at least as glaring as any I up in the future,” and disregartiing “the might- 

have detected in others.” Nevertheless he has have-beens of history.” I have no doubt it would 

also ordered us, very categorically, to study the have bean a brilliant work, lucid, trenchant, 

historian before we begin to study the facts; and profound. No doubt it would have been acute 

wc cannot therefore be wrong to study him as in analysis and without crude error or misjudg- 

hc has studied Mommsen and Meinccke. If wc ment. Nevertheless, I wonder how well it would 

do this, we may discover some of the conse- have worn:.how “objective,” in any sense of the 

qucnces of his historical philosophy. word, it would have appeared to us now, when 

For in 1939 Mr. Carr published an important the Nazi success-story has ended in discredit 

book. The Twenty Years’ Crisis, in which he and failure. 

appeared, as so often since, as a “realist," cut- In fact Mr. Carr did not write a history of 
ting as ruthlessly through the “utopian," Germany. But his great History of Soviet Russia 

“idealist” verbiage of Sir Alfred Zimmern and bears the same rdatioij to What is History? 

Dr. Lautcrpacht as he now cuts through the which that unwritten history would presumably 

antiquated liberalism of Sir Isaiah Berlin and have borne to The Twenty Years' Crisis. For 

Dr. Popper. The upshot of his argument was what is the most obvious characteristic of A 

that only the realities of power matter and that History of Soviet Russia} It is the author’s un- 

German power, and the ideas to which it gave hesitating identification of history with the vic- 

forcc, must be respected as a datum in politics. torious cause, his ruthless dismissal of its oppo- 

The book was, as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has nents, of its victims, and of all who did not stay 
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GEORGE ANDRZEYEVSKI. “I recommend this exciting 
and serious, and sometimes funny, and mixed-up, and 
(most important) in its own terms true novel. None of 
the others in this week’s list comes anywhere near it, 
and I suspect there won’t bemany this year Bowen, 

Observer. “Superbly skilful" Sunday Telegraph 18s 
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The Fugitives 
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young Irish author of The Pilgrimage tells the tragic 
yet grimly humorous story of the IRA. “Written with 
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on, or steer the band-waggon. The “might-have- 
beens,’* the deviationists, the rivals, the critics 
of Lenin arc reduced to insignificance, denied 
justice, or hearing, or space, because they backed 
the wrong horse. History proved them wrong, 
and the historian’s essential task is to take the 
side of History. Those whom History found 
wanting as politicians may not be heard even as 
witnesses of fact, even in order to be condemned. 
Whatever they believed, whatever they saw, 
whatever they said is ignored as irrelevant. 
Their very voices arc silenced, and silenced with 
contempt. 

No historian since the crudest ages of clerical 
bigotry has treated evidence with such dogmatic 
ruthless, -ss as this. No historian, even in those 
ages, has exalted such dogmatism into an his¬ 
toriographical theory. As Sir Isaiah Berlin wrote 
in his review of Mr. Carr’s first volume (and 
perhaps it is this as much as the arguments in 
Historical Inevitability which has provoked Mr. 
Carr to pursue him so pertinaciously through 
these pages): “If Mr. Cfarr’s remaining volumes 
equal this impressive opening, they will con¬ 
stitute the most monumental challenge of our 
lime to that ideal of impartiality and objective 
truth and even-handed justice in the writing of 
history which is most deeply embedded in the 
European liberal tradition.’’ 


A PRIDE 
OFTERRTS 

Margneiite 

Steen 


The Sage, of the famlljr which haa dominated 
the English theatre for more titan a hundred 
years. 

.... perfectly fascinating ... not to be 
missed. W. A. Darlington. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

*... enormously readable’ Ivor Brown, 

OBSERVER 

'... an eflectlve picture of the turbid, 
excitable and eduslve theatrical world’ 
Raymond Mortimer. SUNDAY TIMES 
*... a luscious lollipop of a book ... for any 
theatre goer this book Is essential reading’ 
Sandy Wilson. SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated SSs. 
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M r. Carr ends his lectures with a profes¬ 
sion of faith. In spite of all that others 
have said, or implied, or seem to him to have 
said or implied, he believes that history is the 
record of progress and that the historian should 
constantly back die forces of progress: should 
see them moving forward, should feel himself 
moving with them, and should notice and judge 
the past according as ir moves towards him and 
through him to the future. 

I should like to end with another profession 
of faith, which I hope will not cause me to be 
dismissed (like most of those from whom Mr. 
Carr dissents) as a hopeless reactionary, a pessi¬ 
mist, a sceptic who has lost faith in reason, or a 
mere theologian. I believe that there is, in his¬ 
tory, such a thing as progress but that history 
does not consist of progress, nor is there only 
one method of progress—the method which in 
every instance was adopted. I believe that the 
historian must study historical contexts as much 
as historical movement—indeed (since move¬ 
ment is relative and conditional) that he can 
only study historical movement if he studies its 
context—and that both the study of social his¬ 
tory and historical objectivity depend on his 
attention to that context; which he can only give 
if he looks at it not merely through his own 
eyes, or the eyes of those whose side he has 
taken, however acute, but also through the eyes 
of other men, their adversaries, or rivals, or 
victims. 

For thus, and only thus, can history really be 
three-dimensional. Historians can acquire stereo¬ 
scopic vision. They can do it, as good dramatists 
do it, not by plugging a doctrine or by con¬ 
stantly pronouncing their own verdicts, but 
bv showing their characters or situations from 
all sides, through other eyes as well as their own. 
The same historical character, the same historical 
situation, appears differently when seen from 
different anglc.s, and by different contemporary 
observers; and its rounded reality is presented 
by combining these separate aspects. An historian 
who looks at (say) the Earl of Strafford or his 
work only from the social situation of the future 
sees with as narrow a vision as if he looks at 
him only through the eyes of English members 
of the Long Parliament, or Irish planter-gentry, 
or royalist courtiers, or contemporary theorists 
of absolute power. To see objectively he must 
see through all these eyes. To say that he can¬ 
not, that he can only sec through his own 
eyes, conditioned^ by his own circumstances, 
although all those* other eyes were open, is not 
to utter a philosophic truth: it is merely to 
describe a bad historian. 

Bad historians make bad politicians. Even in 
the narrow practical sense, 1 do not believe that 
a politician will learn to forward progress 
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merely by studying the form which process 
took in the past. If he studies the past at all, he 
must study the circumstances, the opposition, 
the alternatives. Only from the real world of 
the past can he draw useful lessons about the 
real world of the present. As for the historian 
himself, who has a wider aim and seeks, without 
tactical purpose, to understand the past, his 
duty is even more categorical. If he fulfils it, he 
may find himself agreeing with Gibbon not 
merely when he says (and here Mr. Carr quotes 
him) that “every age of the world has increased 
and still increases the real wealth, the happiness, 
the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue of the 
human race,” but also when he says, in another 
mood (and here Mr, Carr docs not quote him), 
that history is “little more than the register of 
the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” 


Dragons and All Deeps 

New Maps of Hell. By Kingsley Amis. 
Gollancz, i6s. 

A p u B L i c image of this author as an enfant 
terrible is fairly firmly established. Indeed, 
such reaction to the Amis name seems almost 
congenital. Magnus, in his Dictionary of Euro¬ 
pean Literature, mentions the i3th<entury 
“Papa Amis” as a “burlesque hero of adven¬ 
tures of wit, cunning and horseplay,” and a 
few pages further on censures Mrs. Aphra Bchn, 
ne^ Amis, for her “grossness of taste." From 
this a theory could perhaps be worked out, 
giving some Jungian excuse for common mis¬ 
apprehensions about the current incumbent. 
Some such excuse is certainly necessary: for 
Amis could only appear as a terrible child to a 
lot of old women. His real characteristic, as 
seen in his novels, is more the “mdle gaietS, si 
triste et si profonde" which Musset saw in 
Moliire. 

This is a temperament once common in 
English literature, but which seems to have 
rather petered out since the days of Fielding 
and Dickens: a robustness, an independence of 
mind, an imperviousness to received ideas. 
When such a generous and vigorous writer 
«presscs his own thoughts and feelings, and 
in his own way, rather than following the pat¬ 
terns laid down, his first book of criticism is 
likely to be important. And here we have Mr. 
Amis saying, in effect, that our long-established 
Uadition of fiction is nossly inadequate, that 
it omits a whole hemisphere of the imagination. 

I take this to be a major, a revolutionary 
assertion. 
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‘Barbara W. Tuchman writes brilli¬ 
antly and inspiringly ... the book Is 
lucid, fair, critical and witty.’ Cyril 
Falls in New York Times Book 
Review. Coming In May. Illustrated 
with maps and photographs, 45s. 


THE JEWISH MIND 

‘Places not only the Jewish commu¬ 
nity in great debt to the scholarship, 
industry and insight of a very 
learned author, Gerald Abrahams.’ 
Liverpool Jewish Gazette. 35s. 

THE FUTURE 
METROPOLIS 

*A brilliant collection of essays by 
distinguished authors.’ L. B. Keeble, 
Department of Town Planning, 
University of London. Illustrated. 
Edited by Lloyd Rodwin. 30s. 

KUKUSHKIN 

A geographer’s tales, based on the 
explorations of the eminent member 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 
V. A. Obruchev. Translated by 
Vera Bowen; introduced by Peter 
Fleming. Maps, 2ts. 

WINE, WOMEN 
AND TOROS 

Vincent Kehoe’s exciting and unique 
pictorial panorama of fiestas and 
ferias, music, art-all aspects of 
Hispanic life and culture. 450 illus¬ 
trations, 84s. 


Catalogues from 

10 Orange Street London WC2 
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Mr. Amis is not being provocative for pro¬ 
vocation’s sake—in fact Nea/ Maps of Hell is 
written in a thoroughly unpretentious way, with 
amenity and humour. For, thank heaven, in 
spite of his imposing credentials (and the book 
is, moreover, based on lectures given at Prince¬ 
ton’s Christian Gauss Seminars In Criticism, 
under Professor R. P. Blackmur’s chairman¬ 
ship), he is not a literary establishment figure 
slumming, patronisiiigly and ignorantly, among 
a “cultural phenomenon.” Mr. Amis simply 
says that since the age of twelve he h/ts been a 
keen reader of modern science-fiction, because 
he found that it filled a need not catered for by 
what science-fiction fans call “mainstream” 
literature, in which he was doubtless getung 
interested at about the same time. This is a 
feeling that many people have had: New Maps 
of Hell I take to be not a creator of change, but 
a sign of change, a comet flaring, as in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, over a community sunk in 
superstition. 

For, whatever the reasons, we have gradually 
reached a position where the average cultivated 
man is likely to be considerably more intro¬ 
verted than the norm, to be attracted excessively 
to what others may regard as “le spectacle 
ennuyeux de I'immortel pichi.” It need hardly 
be said that in previous cultures the literature- 
defining audience was not of this narrow type. 
Even in ours, the best have often retained an 
interest in the actual. If we look, for example, 
at the poets of the 1930s, we find that while 
the lesser figures were interested in Literature 
and the Human Soul, Auden was interested in 
psychology, pit-heads or the Constantinescu 
gear for their own sake, not primarily as book- 
fodder. It seems natural that he was oy far the 
best poet. (Of course, poets have often, far 
more than novelists, been interested in mere 
science and, perhaps even more important, dis¬ 
interested in mere personality: “His sense of 
other people’s very hazy.”) 

Science fiction particularly strongly illustrates 
revulsion from the barren extremes of sub¬ 
jectivity. But to say that it thus fills a want, 
corrects an imbalance, is not to make extrava¬ 
gant claims for its quality, as Mr. Amis rightly 
points out. Though he once wrote in a review 
that an average issue of Astounding showed as 
much imagination and intelligence as one of 
The Tendon Magazine, this is not the same 
thing as claiming The Space Merchants to be 
superior to War and Peace. The very modesty 
with which Mr. Amis actually concludes this 
book constitutes a powerful position: “At least 
a dozen current practitioners seem to me to 
have attained the status of the sound mjnor 
writer whose example brings into existence the 


figure of real standing.” This is particularly so 
when we remember how young a genre modern 
sf is. It is not a rare thing for a vigorous new 
art form to start off at a very crude level— 
Latin rhymed poetry is an instance. But the 
improvement since the thirties- is phenomenal, 
and might perhaps be contrasted with a certain 
decadence in conventional fiction, particularly 
the short story. * 

While the genre has attracted readership, 
sympathy, and comprehension from many of 
Amis’ generation, it has left others, and par¬ 
ticularly the most highly professionalised 
students and critics, baffled and ignorant. But 
if current methods and attitudes cannot cope 
with a new phenomenon, do they not stand 
exposed as useless even in their fields of normal 
operation} 

A FEW YEARS AGO thc Observer held a competi 
tion of science-fiction short stories. I do not 
know how the judgment was carried out, but 
thc results—as Mr. Amis points out—were so 
lamentable that they plainly proved the exist¬ 
ence of a barrier rather like that with which 
Mr. Robert Hcinlcin separates two parts of thc 
United States in one of his Future History 
stories. With one admirable exception (a story 
by Mr. Brian Aldiss) ail the successful entries 
would have been rejected and rightly rejected 
by any reputable scicncc-fiction magazine. The 
judgment not only showed, presumably, that 
ignorance of the genre prevails among literary 
persons who arc nevertheless prepared to judge 
it, but also an astonishing crudity and vulgarity 
of taste. Yes, it was revealed that literary train¬ 
ing does not produce a natural good taste, but 
simply habits of mind adequate no doubt to 
their home fields but completely disorientated 
when transported elsewhere. I think it is 
obvious that there is a test of a truly trained 
judgment. If two men who have seen only repre¬ 
sentational art arc suddenly transported to their 
first show of abstracts, whether they like thc 
method or not I should expect the one who had 
developed his taste at once to choose the Lagers 
or Moholv-Nagy’s as thc best. The man who 
had simply learnt some conditioned responses 
would no doubt go wrong. That a similar thing 
can occur on apparently a large scale in litera¬ 
ture is rather shocking. 

It shows what work there is to be done by 
the man who thinks for himself, like Mr. Amis. 
Highly informed%academic$ without judgment 
are mere reflex-reproducers, not critics but 
criticism machines. They could be replaced in 
any reputable future by CRITIC (Cultural 
Reflex Intensity Tester and Impulse Co¬ 
ordinator—the new desk model from Inter- 
planetronics, Amis and Twelfth, Luna City, 
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M.T., 15.50 cr. c.o.d.). For anything that is 
essentially an automatism can in principle be 
performed equally well by an electronic device. 
Nor docs there seem any advantage in having 
this in android form, as at present. 

Whenever, and in whatever field, tempera¬ 
ment has tried to impose an ideological mono¬ 
poly, the ideological elites which have risen 
to the top have ocen unable finally to repress 
broader human feelings. So it seems to be with 
die introspective critical ^litc which has for 
some decades been trying to enforce inadequate 
canons on the educated reader. Real devotees 
of a literature confined to the subjective are 
hostile to sf to a degree, and in a tone, which 
takes them far beyond the mere logic of their 
position. There is an unreasoning revulsion 
even from its physical novelties: fiaced with non¬ 
terrestrial life-forms, or with the abysses of 
.space, they seem to cry helplessly, in something 
like the words of the Prayer Book, “from 
dragons and all deeps, good Lord deliver us.” 

One secs an extraordinary narrowing of per¬ 
spectives, of any outward look at die size and 
variety of the universe, of the operation of 
possibility, of the great vistas of Time. In 
another context I recently experienced a notable 
example of this myself. In an introduction to 
an anthology of East European verse, I had said 
of Dr. Zhtva^Oy “It seems perfectly possible that 
in the far future the Soviet regime may be 
remembered only for its recent suppression of 
that great novel.” A critic, writing at some 
length, held that this was a stupid remark; 
ancient Athens was remembered for more than 
the suppression of Socrates. Now, of course, 
my phrase was essentially a rather dramatic 
way of putting an important point about the 
relative importance of culture and politics. But, 
even so, it can only be regarded as formally 
impossible by a defect of the intelligence or of 
the imagination (or, as probably in inis case, of 
both). 

The Greek comparison is naturally ridicu¬ 
lous: for one thing, “Ancient Athens” cannot 
be compared with a particular regime—what 
do we remember the Forty Tyrants for? But it 
goes far deeper than this. The future is likely 
to last more than 2,000 years I There is a per¬ 
fectly good sense of the word “remember” by 
which even now the Emperor Shih Hwang Ti 
is remembered only for the Great Wall, the 
unification of the Chinese state, and the burn¬ 
ing of the books. After the passage of certain 
cycles of time, the Wall may no longer exist, 
and the Chinese state be the vaguest memory, 
its territory even having sunk into the ocean 
through geological change. And yet the 
Emperor’s name might srilT be rememMred as 
an archetypal book-burner, like various names 


which have accidentally survived in our own 
proverbs. Curiously enough, a comparable 
notion occurs in a story by Murray Leinster, in 
a recent issue of Astounding Science Fiction — 
“... the wealth of fabled Ind. Nobody knew 
what ‘Ind’ was any longer, but it was a synonym 
for fabulous and uncountable riches.” Literary 
men must learn to be less parochial. 

This is one instance of what I mean by an 
imbalance. For even if one accepts the view that 
the human psyche is the most important, or the 
most interesting, object in the continuum, that 
docs not necessarily entail an almost total abdi¬ 
cation of interest in anything else. In the past 
even the great novelists of character took an 
interest in the external world too, for its own 
sake and not simply as a backdrop. This is not, 
of course, to argue that introspection should be 
abandoned, but just that a balance should be 
struck. And the signs (not only in sf proper) 
are that the long reign of monopolistic intro¬ 
version is coming to an end. Mr. Amis rightly 
adduces some of the work of William Golding 
as borderline science fiction. It is, in any case, 
another sign of a return to the principle of 
Aristotle that “char.acter” should be subordinate 
to the story and, indeed, merely a development 
of the story. 

Naturally, people should read what they like, 
according to their temperaments. But with the 
man who sets himself up as a literary expert 
the case is different. To him I would put two 
propositions: if you can’t tell good sf from bad, 
your expertise is exposed as worthless; and if 
you can’t understand r/, you are, in some im¬ 
portant respects, uneducated. I hope, in any 
case, that you will not be afraid to read this 
stimulating, scintillating book. 

Robert Conquest 


Sovietologist 

The Anatomy of Soviet Man. By Klaus 
Mehnert. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 30s. 

ovi EToLoc isTS arc, on the whole, a 
much-maligned breed. Popular sentiment 
has it that Russia is an enigma wrapped in a 
mystery (or was it the other way round?), and 
that there arc only varying degrees of ignorance. 
On the basis of this mistaken assumption, Soviet 
affairs became in the eyes of many a field wide 
open to all kinds^of charlatans and soothsayers. 
Charlatans there were and are, as well as ill- 
informed or splenetic types, but by and large 
each newspaper has the practitioner it deserves, 
and the level of the eraft as a whole is neither 
higher nor lower than that in any similar pro¬ 
fession. A great amount of knowledge was 
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amassed by the experts in the West even during 
Stalin’s lifetime, and much more since 1953, but 
very little of this has percolated down to the 
general public, including unfortunately many of 
the supposedly well-informed. This is partly the 
fault of the Sovietologists themselves who, in¬ 
stead of patiently spreading factual information, 
sometimes prefer to peddle their own pet ideas. 
Sometimes they tend to forget their own limita¬ 
tions; it is a matter of lasting regret that no 
editor apparently ever told Mr. Alexander 
Wenh to stick to literature and the arts and to 
steer clear of politics. But all in ail the Sovietolo¬ 
gists have not been doing too badly; the main 
problem to-day, in any case, is not lack of 
knowledge but on the contrary the disparity 
between the experts’ knowledge and the general 
ignorance of the public. Klaus Mehncrt has con¬ 
tributed as much as anybody on the European 
continent to a better understanding of the Soviet 
Union, and the success of his last nook—400,000 
copies of which were sold in Germany alone—is 
well deserved. Some of this success undoubtedly 
has extraneous reasons—Mehncrt is a well- 
known television personality in West Germany; 
but his intrinsic qualifications are impressive: 
born in Russia some 55 years ago, he lived in 
the Soviet Union for years as a student and 
subsequently as a foreign correspondent, and 
has toured the country more widely than pro¬ 
bably any other Westerner, Mehncrt is an excel¬ 
lent observer and raconteur and is (as the title 
of the book indicates) mainly interested in the 
human aspect of his subject. But he docs not 
underrate the importance of ideological factors; 
in one of his previous books he presented a most 
lucid exposition of Stalinism. His reading of 
contemporary Soviet literature is impressively 
wide and he must be one of the most indefatig¬ 
able theatregoers on record, believing (quite 
correctly) that certain aspects of Soviet life have 
been better illustrated on the stage than any¬ 
where else. About Dr. Mehnert as a political 
prognosticator and proponent of dynamic 
policies the present writer has not always felt 
equally enthusiastic, but in his new book one 

nnds only a few doubtful or objectionable state¬ 
ments. 


k , 0/ Soviet Man (it should pro- 

ably be physiology) roams over many aspects 
o ovict life, and reflects the author’s conviction 
mat the Soviet people has been affected to a far 
csser degree by Bolshevism than is generally 
assumed in the West, and that (especially in 
recent years) there has been a definite "retreat 
^ nothing has Mr. Daniel 

tkn L fascinated Soviet writers, 

ugh they cannot of course give it any favour- 

both mr many years in 

wJth the United States and the Soviet Union, 
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Brendan 

t 

Behan’s Island 

an Irish sketchbook 

From the snug of the ‘Shaky Man* 
(probably the nearest pub to Guinness’s 
Brewery in Dublin) Brendan Behan takes 
us on a tour of his native country—- 
North, South, East and West—always 
with an eye on the people and their habits 
rather than on the places themselves. 
He was accompanied on many expeditions 
by Paul Hogarth, whose drawings 
complement the text as no 
other artist could have done. 
Enlivened with song, poem and story 
this book tells a lot about Ireland but 
tells us even more about that fascinating 
human Behan. Brendan, the * Borstal 
Boy’ who took the world by storm, is 
with us again—but under happier 
circumstances: the wit and frankness is 
up to all that could be expected from the 
author of ‘The Quare Fellow’ and 
‘The Hostage’. 

BRENDAN BEHAN 
with drawings by 
PAUL HOGARTH 
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Dr. Mchnert finds that the average American 
identifies himself more closely with his state and 
ovcrnmcnt than the average Russian docs with 
is. Dr. Mchnert stresses the political impor¬ 
tance of the emergence of a public opinion in 
Russia: 

So long as the decision rests solely with the 
Kremlin, war on ideological grounds and as the 
outcome of national power-politics is possible; 
if the voice of the people should ever begin to 
carry more weight, the danger from ideological 
pressures would be reduced, while tl\C danger 
from power-politics would not automatically 
disappear.... 

What made this book a best-seller is its simple 
yet convincing language, its common-sense 
approach, the writer’s natural gift of observa¬ 
tion and ability to tell a story. In most books on 
Russia there is a certain lack of human warmth, 
of emotional undcrtonc.s; these would perhaps 
be out of place in a book on the Soviet political 
and social system, but they make a book on 
“Soviet man’’ easy to read and attractive. It 
seems to me that the English edition reads even 
better than the German original; but, unfortun¬ 
ately, more than one quarter of the German 
text has been omitted, including most of the 
passages apparently considered “difficult” by the 
publisher—references to and excerpts from 
novels, plays, ideological and political discus¬ 
sions. This somewhat reduces the value of the 
book, which in its English version too often 
reads like a string of anecdotes (albeit interest¬ 
ing ones). We are told on good authority that 
it has been translated into Russian and a limited 
edition of lOo copies has been distributed to 
trustworthy party members and propaganda 
officials. Be that as it may, Soviet magazines and 
newspapers have in recent years more often 
referrea to Dr. Mchnert than to any other 
Western expert; he seems to be one of the few 
Western writers with an attentive public on 
both sides of the curtail). 

Walter Laqueur 

Sainte-Beuve 

Saiute-Beave. A Portrait of the Critic 1804- 
1842. By A. G. Lehmann, Clarendon Press, 63s. 
The Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Edited and 
translated by Robert BaJdick. Hamish Hamilton, 

35 ®' 

fism rated more 
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country is due to a number of different factors 
—changing views of the function of criticism, 
the feeling that the long leisurely essap and 
still longer and more leisurely books belong to 
a bygone age, his connection with the now un¬ 
popular Romantic Movement and his failure to 
understand writers like Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
and Nerval who to-day stand high in our affec¬ 
tions—but a particular importance attaches to 
Proust’s attack. Although Saintc-Bcuve’s ad¬ 
mirers try to play it down, it seems evident that 
the appearance in 1954 of Contre Sainte-Beuve 
did heavy damage and has never been 
adequately answered. 

In England Sainte-Beuve enjoyed a good press 
from Matthew Arnold down to the advent of 
the “new criticism.” D. H. Lawrence declared 
roundly that for him Sainte-Beuve was a “great 
critic.” Mr. Eliot, writing about the same time, 
said that if he was a literary critic there is no 
doubt that he was a very good one, but con¬ 
cluded, significantly, that “he earned another 
name.” Sir Harold Nicolson wrote a life which 
was intended as part repayment of a debt to one 
whom he regarded as a mentor, but he was not 
really equipped by temperament or training to 
do justice to Sainte-Beuve’s finest work, Port- 
Royal, and his horrifying picture of the 
man detracted considerably from the force of his 
tribute. 

Professor Lehmann thinks that the balance 
needs redressing. His book, though pleasant to 
read, is a long one. He devotes nearly 400 closely 
printed pages to Saintc-Bcuve’s first thirty-eight 
years and breaks off little more than a third of 
the way through his career as a writer. Nothing 
can make Sainte-Beuve a sympathetic figure ana 
Professor Lehmann is content to scrape off some 
of the mud thrown by his predecessors. He is 
charitable to the man who stole his best friend’s 
wife and then proved such a disappointment in 
bed, but his final comment on the affair with 
Adile Hugo makes depressing reading: “no 
elopements, no daring adventures, no decisive 
ruptures, much tenderness, much mawkishness, 
but little pa.ssion.” The period when the famous 
critic took to pawing young women admirers 
and seducing his servants did not begin until 
after the book ends. The professor admits that 
Sainte-Beuve was in many ways a weak char¬ 
acter, but argues that he tried hard to become 
a man of integrity. He is right in saying that H 
he had many enemies he had quite as many 
devoted friends, but one has the feeling that the 
portrait flatters the sitter because it leaves out 
the violent antipathies which he aroused in his 
later years. 

In his discussion of the writer Professor 
Lehmann emphasises the variety of the roles he 
filled: 
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Now a poet writing up to his idol, now a 
religious polcmist, now a political commentator, 
portrait-writer, literary historian, reviewer of the 
week’s best-seller, professor, gossip-columnist. 

He has no illusions about the poet, but is far 
too kind to the ramshackle Volupti. There is a 
wholly admirable chapter on Port-Royal, but the 
plan of the book precludes a detailed assessment 
of the lectures on Chateaubriand or the Causcries 
du lundi which did not begin until 1851. 

The Lundis are at once his most celebrated 
and his most controversial work. It must be 
said in fairness that no one who studies the 
French authors on whom Saintc-Bcuve has 
written can afford not to look up what he says 
about them, but the traditional objections remain 
valid. He was a man of great erudition and 
considerable psychological insight with a genu¬ 
ine interest in culture, but he was not primarily 
interested in literature or a literary critic. His 
greatest quality was probably his unwearying 
curiosity, but it went with a singular lack of 
discrimination. He seems to have had little sen.se 
of the enormous gulf which existed between 
many of the writers with whom he dealt. He 
regarded his weekly aoicle as a job: the subject 
depended very largely on the review books 
which accumulated on his table. Once the choice 
was made, he gave the author, great or small, 
what may be called “the full treatment.” It was 
here that the versatility which Professor 
Lehmann commends stood him in bad stead. 
Instead of writing as a literary historian or 
critic, or even as a responsible literary journalist, 
he became what his subject made him: the 
reviewer of the week’s best-seller or, worse still, 
the gossip-columnist. His lack of discrimination 
was sometimes extraordinary. Professor Leh¬ 
mann is able to produce a convincing answer 
to the charge that he underrated Balzac, but 
the case of his treatment of Stendhal, Baude¬ 
laire, Flaubert, and Nerval goes by default. 
What is depressing about the Lundis is their 
incomprehension or the great and their adula¬ 
tion of the small and the boring. 

Professor Lehmann joins issue with those 
writers who see in Sainte-Beuve no more than 
the inventor of the Personal Heresy, but it is a 
fact that he was only completely successful when 
his own emotions were engaged. This applies 
parucularly to his religious feelings. Port-Royal 
is an outstanding achievement because they 
were deeply involved and the decline in that 
writings, began when he 
reached the point at which he decided that 
religion was not for him. The value of Port- 
hiJ'f contribution to religious history has 
appreciated; it is not sufficiently 
recognised that it contains Sainte-Beuve’s finest 
most geouipe literary criticism. Everything 
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Vice-Chancellor 

JAI^S DUNDONALD 

' . . . James’s counsel is intelligently 
cogent and fresh. He makes some 
admirable pomts on student residence 
... on relations of the university with 
local people and instimtions, with the 
technical college .and the college of art, 
on the incre.ising need now for teaching 
skill in the university, and on science as 
a possible centra of liberal education.* 
William Walsh in the Guardian 

I2S. 6d. net 

EDWARD ARNOLD (Publishers) Ltd 
41 Maddox Street, London Wi 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 26 

ROBERT 

GRAVES 

Oxford Addresses on 
Poetry 

Robert Graves was elected Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford University last 
year and in this book he has collected 
together the three Oxford Chair of 
Poetry Lectures he delivered after 
his election, and his addresses to the 
University Philological Society, the 
University Poetry Society and the 
University Humanist Group. 

128 pp., Demy 8vo. 18 /- net. 

CASSELL 
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David Holbrook 

LLAREGGUB 

REVISITED 

DYLAN THOMAS AND THE 
STATE OF MODERN POETRY 

One of Britain’s most challenging 
critics, a poet himself, examines the 
dissatisfaction he feels in reading most 
contemporary poetry. Mr. Holbrook 
makes an extended analysis of the 
utterances of critics and disciples, as 
well as of Thomas’s poetry itself, 
distinguishing Thomas’s true poetic 
gifts from his verbal irresponsibilities 
and desires to shock. 2 is. 

BOWES a BOWES 

42 Great Russell Street, 
London, WCi 


ASA 


Mr. James Kinross and Mr. Archibald 
G. Ogden wish to announce that they 
have joined the Board of ANTHONY 
SHEIL ASSOCIATES LIMITED. 


This is a new Literary Agency, with a 
strong nucleus of established authors and 
promising new writers, in which Mr. 
Kinross will handle literary work, whilst 
Mr. Ogden’s wide experience here and 
in the United States will be devoted to 
films and television. Both arc highly 
conscious that new blood is essential 
these days, and arc frankly interested in 
promising professional and intending 
professional authors. It is often more 
fiattering to be a large frog in a small 
pool, and in any case, all our literary 


. frogs are assured sympathetic professional 
SaintiRe "S « Grafton Street, London, 
pis of Tel: HYD. 3860 . 
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in it is a function of his search—his unsuccessful 
search—for faith. If spite made him clear¬ 
sighted in exposing Balzac’s weaknesses as a 
novelist, the wistfulncss of the disappointed 
seeker made him equally clear-sightcti in dis¬ 
covering qualities which had go.ae unnoticed in 
the great 17th-century masters. Professor Leh¬ 
mann thinks that he exaggerates the "social" 
element in literature ^nd considers that the 
parallel between Corneille’s Polyeucte and the 
“Journce dii guichet” (when the scvcntecn-year- 
old abbess of Port-Royal refused her parents 
admission to the monastery to prevent inter¬ 
ference with her vocation) is far-fetched; 

Corneille’s Polyeucte is not finer in all respects 
than this incident which occurred in real life 
when he was a small child and it does not spring 
from a different inspiration; if Polyeucte moves 
and thrills us, it is because somcihing of the 
same kind was and remains possible for human 
nature assisted by Grace. I will go further than 
that. If Corneille’s genius could give us Polyeucte 
in its time, it is because somcihing still existed 
in the atmosphere (whether Corneille was aware 
of it or not) which was capable of matching and 
reproducing the same miracles. 

The parallel is a bold and a controversial one, 
but it seems to me to reveal an insight, the 
power of divination that we expect in criticism 
of the highest class, which is not to be found 
either in the early study of Corneille in the 
Portraits Uttiraires or in the much admired 
essays on that master in the Nouveaux lundis. 

Saintc-Beuve appears to have been attracted 
among the t7th<entury writers by three different 
types of religious temperament: the tranquil 
faith of a Corneille, the equally tranquil un¬ 
belief of a Molicre, and the anxious questioning 
of a Pascal or (in certain moods) of a Racine. 
Comparing Montaigne and Moliere, he writes: 

In Molicre, as in Montaigne, we find nature 
in its pure form without the least admixture of 
anything belonging to the order of Grace; 
Christianity did not make the slightest impression 
on him at any age, any more than it did on 
Montaigne.... But if Molicre like Montaigne is 
wedded to pure nature, I venture to say that in 
him it is richer and above all, more generous. 

Professor Lehmann rightly describes the 
chapter on Racine as "magnificent.” This is 
what he says of Phidre: 

La faibleise et Ventrainement ie notre miser¬ 
able nature n'ont»jamats iti plus mis i nu. 

This short sentence brings out very clearly one 
of the main differences between the criticism in 
Port-Royal and the later work. Literature was 
not for the author of Port-Royal, as it became 
for the author of the iMitdis, merely a subject 
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for the weekly article or for gossip: it was part 
of the fibres of his being ancTthe source of im¬ 
portant truths about human nature. 

It is not easy to give the flavour of the study 
of Athalie by brief quotations but there is one 
sentence which, does suggest the unity and com¬ 
pelling power of that masterpiece: 

Depuis Ic premier vers d'Athalie jusqu'au 
dernier, te solennel mis en dehors et en action, 
le solennel-cterncl, articuli dis la premtire rime, 
vous saisit et ne vous latsse plus. 

On the fragmentary nature of Pascal’s PensSes 
he has this pregnant comment: 

Pascal, admirable icrivain quand il achive, est 
peut-dtre encore supirieur Ih oh tl jut interrompu. 

Chateaubriand et son groupe littSraire is not 
an achievement of the same order as Port-Royal, 
but it contains much that is useful and interest¬ 
ing. It also provides the literary sociologist and 
the psychologist with some excellent oppor¬ 
tunities: the development of the ingenious theory 
of the literary “group;" the distinction between 
a Catholic “imagination” and a Christian 
“sensibility;” the analysis of the Romantic 
malaise in Rene, and this definitive judgment 
on La Gdnie du Christianismei 

Lc G6iic du Christianisme jut utile en ce qu'il 
contribua It rftablir le respect pour le christian¬ 
isme considiri socialement et politiquement. Il 
le jut moins en ce qu’tl engagea du premier jour 
la restauration religieuse dans une vote brillante 
et superficielle, toute litt/raire et pittoresque, la 
plus dlotgnie de la vraie r6giniration du coeur. 

What Saintc-Bcuve says, however, tends to 
emphasise the distance which separates us from 
Chateaubriand. An age which has made of 
Stendhal one of its idols can only share the 
idol’s lack of enthusiasm for the arch-Romantic. 
His position as a man bestriding two worlds— 
the France of the ancien rdgime and the France 
which emerged from the Revolution—gives him 
a certain importance as what the French call 
a “witness,” and he has a considerable place 
in diplomatic history. In the introduction to his 
excellent translation of selections from the 
MSmotres d’outre-tom be, Mr. Baldick describes 
him as “one of the most sensitive, complex, and 
eloquent of modern writers, admirable in his 
courage, mo.istrous in his pride, outrageous in 
his false modesty, and touching in his inno¬ 
cence. ’ To-day we arc more conscious of his 
exasperating traits than his complexity or his 
courage, but we can hardly help doffing our 
hats to the only man who “made” the otherwise 
impregnable Mme Rccamier. 

Martin Turnell 
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The travelling 
Kangaroo 


A Kangaroo from Dublin Zoo, 

A female of the species. 

Was put Inside a sort of ark 
And shipped direct to Regents Park 
Where every prospect pleases 
But this marsupial had some doubt 
If she would get her Oulnness Stout, 

And so she packed herself a few 
Bottles of What Is Good for You. 

In England, when the Qustoms men 
She failed to understand. 

They searched her... ouch I 
And in her pouch 

They found the contraband. 

Protesting was of little use 
For Ignorance Is no excuse. 

And so in future all beware. 

When asked, “What have you to declare?" 

Declare In accents loud and free— 

Guinness 

is good for you—and me 

G.aMa7x 
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“The Idiot Box” 

In "The Idiot Box*’ [Encounter, March] Henry 
Fairlie complains that the writer is not treated 
with sufficient respect on television. If the example 
he gives of his own methods were representative, 
this would not be surprising. “Take the fully 
scripted programme,’’ he writes 

The writer has done his research and written 

and delivered the script. The producer must then 

find pictures to illustrate it. It is at tins point 

that the conflict will start- 

—the conflict being between what has been written 
and the visual material available for use with it. 
But no scriptwriter, surely, works in so slipshod 
a fashion. A TV documeptary script is based on 
what the camera can sec: otherwise there would be 
no point in using television as the medium. Mr. 
Fairlic’s method might lie appropriate for a limited 
range of sound radio programmes, but not for TV. 

Nor arc writers, as such, so important as Mr. 
Fairlie thinks—and for a simple reason. If he 
compares the transcript of, say, two commentaries 
on a football match, one for sound, the other for 
TV, he will find that the TV commentator provides 
a kind of counterpoint to the picture being shown. 
Divorced from the TV screen, what the TV com¬ 
mentator says may make little sense; indeed, it 
may be gibberish. And the same may apply to a 
documentary. Half the skill of documentary pro¬ 
duction lies in making direct spoken comment 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Fairlie might learn some lessons in the art 
from Tim Hewat of Granada, whom he calls 
one of the best of documentary producers, and 
praises for having “very little respect for the mys¬ 
teries of the camera." From a considerably longer 
experience of working with Mr. Hewat I must point 
out that he has even less respect for the self- 
importance of script writers. It is not the mysterie.s, 
but the mystique of TV directors against which 
Mr. Hewat has been battling—their belief that 
there is a sacrosanct TV way of doing things. 
But a script for him, as for any good producer, 
is no more than a starting point; the camera then 
takes over, enabling the words to be cut down— 
sometimes eliminated altogether, as in “A Sunday 
in September" where the film material was so 
satisfactory that the standard commentary could 
be dispensed with. This docs not mean, as Mr. 
Fairlie implies, that the mind is taken out of 
television. If he had been a little less anxious to 
use the medium as yet another pulpit, and a little 
more re.idy to learn how to let idfeas be implicit 
in a visual sequence, he would not have found his 
producers so unco-operative. 

But where Mr. Fairlie’s case against “the idiot 
box’* really breaks down is in his refusal to con¬ 


sider the importance of the Television Act. He 
mentions the Independent Television Authority 
only in passing; and to ignore the significance of 
Sir Robert Fraser in this context is to stage Hamlet 
without the King. It is not the contracting; com¬ 
panies—let alone individual producers—which are 
required to observe the provisions'of the Act; the 
ITA exists to enforce tnem. To suggest, as Mr. 
Fairlie does, that the companies object to the 
presentation of particular points of view is conse¬ 
quently misleading. Some companies, admittedly, 
are not intcrcstca in controversy, or indeed in 
serious programmes of any kind; but others would 
be delighted to present more controversial material, 
if they felt safe to do so. But they know that they 
are not allowed to present a particular point of 
view (or to allow a commentator to do so) unless 
it is immediately balanced by the opposite point 
of view; and if they do so they will be in trouble 
with the ITA. (Agreed that the threat of the 
ITA is sometimes used as an excuse to duck out 
of some difficult situation; but often the reluctance 
to arouse trouble is genuine.) 

To be fair to the ITA, it is not entirely a free 
agent. Mr. Fairlie will recall that he and I appeared 
last summer as script-writer commentators in a 
series of ATV programmes on -Europe. The com¬ 
pany did not dictate any line to be followed, and 
1 do not imagine that Mr. Fairlie thought of him¬ 
self as a propagandist for Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market—any more than I did. Yet that 
was the accusation immediately levelled at the 
scries by, among others, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman. 
And in a sense Mr. Crossman was right: because 
any programme of that kind, sympathetically 
presented, may be propaganda, and more effective 
than straightmrward Beaverbrook-style editorialis¬ 
ing. As such, the scries could be held to violate 
the Act; and doubtless Sir Robert has his full 
share of politicians waiting to remind him of his 
duty on such occasions. 

While the Act remains on the Statute Book in 
its present form, then, the kind of freedom of 
opinion that Mr. Fairlie wants—the same freedom 
a commentator has in a newspaper—will not exist 
But it is unfair to blame the companies, let alone 
individual producers. 

Brian Incus 

London 


On reading Mr. Fairlie’s article on Television, 
“The Idiot Box,” in the March Encounter my 
attention was drawn to his paragraph on the one- 
hour feature programme on Berlin which he wrote 
for Associated-Rcdiffusion in ip6o. I was the pro¬ 
ducer concerned, and in the interests of accuracy 
I should like to make on* or two points. 

1 was instructed by Associated-Rcdiffusion at the 
very beginning, that is, as soon as Mr. Fairlie was 
contracted, that this programme must reflect the 
persona] views of Mr. Fairlie on the Berlin issue. 
In this case, therefore, the company concerned 
thought so highly of this particular writtar that it 
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decided to nve him his head, a courageous decision 
in view of the Television Act then and still in 
force. 1 was therefore obliged to carry out an order 
which did not coincide at all with my own per¬ 
sonal viewpoint which is that so long as the Tele¬ 
vision Act IS law, its strict injunctions to impartiality 
within a programme must 1^ carried out, and that 
if an Act of Parliament is cramping in this way, 
then the method of altering it should not be to 
flout it, but to see that it is changed by parlia¬ 
mentary means, and that any change needs very 
careful thought indeed. That Mr. Fairlic’s thoughts 
on the Berlin issue coincided with the policies of 
the three major political parties at the time is surely 
no argument for the jettisoning of the principle of 
“balance.” In the first place, balance is surely not 
necessarily synonymous with agreement between 
political parues on any one issue, and, more impor¬ 
tant, if one accepts the principle of a writer’s 
freedom to express a personal viewpoint on major 
is.siies to the exclusion or minimising of others, 
then a situation could easily arise where a writer 
was hired to express the viewpoints of many behind- 
the-scenes interests. Some writers, as Mr. Fairlie 
would be the first to agree, have a different sense 
of probity to his own. 

Mr. Fairlie mentions an argument he had with 
me during this production. I remember it very 
clearly. It was about ’./riting commentary for mon¬ 
tage sections of the production where one is obliged, 
if fxiints are to be made well, to accept the 
discipline of stop-watch and length of shot. Mr. 
F.nirlie, being ignorant at that time of this side 
of T.V. writing, acceded in the end very gracefully, 
and we managed to keep a flow of writing to the 
dubbing unit. I was very impressed by the pro¬ 
fessionalism with which he immediately grasped 
some very difficult technical points under very, 
very rushed conditions. To work harmoniously 
with an untrained writer so that the best blending 
of word and picture (and therefore something akin 
to art) is obtained is the arduously learned and 
nebulously defined skill of the producer, which I 
feel that perhaps an individualist like Mr. Fairlie 
tends to underrate. 

Another amusing side-light on this programme 
was that when Mr. Fairlie wished to cancel three 
speakers at the last moment because they no longer 
reflected the content of the programme, and 1, 
agreeing with him, obtained permission to do so, 
it was I, the producer, and not Mr. Fairlie, the 
writer, who was obliged to carry all subsc^ent 
responsibility for unpleasant repercussions. This, 
from a free-lance writer’s point of view, appears to 
be another useful function of the producer which 
he has overlooked. 

Caryl Doncaster 

Ijindott 


In the March Encounter Henry Fairlie writes 
about an Associated-Rediflusion documentary pro¬ 
gramme produced about eighteen months ago. The 
mbject was West Berlin. Mr, Fairlie says that “The 
immediate reaction to the programme by Associated- 
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Rediffusion was enthusiastic, but it quickly cooled, 
and the reason I discovered later: the network of 
independent companies had objected to a pro¬ 
gramme whieh was composed of the straightforward 
presentation of a particular point of view." 

Mr. Fairlic’s writing and presentadon of the 
programme was much admired. Our admiradon 
for his work has not diminished to this day. 

We received no complaints from any other tele¬ 
vision company. Mr. Fairlie cannot possibly produce 
any evidence to support his charges which arc as 
unjustified as they arc unworthy. 

The charitable view is that Mr. Fairlie has been 
gravely rhisinformed. 

John McMillan, 

ControOsr eif Pngramm/ 

Associated Rediffusion, 

Television House, 

London 


Mr. McMillan says that I "cannot possibly pro¬ 
duce .my evidence” to support my statement about 
the network’s reaction to the Berlin programme. 
This is true: as I said in my article, the network 
operates secretly and silently. Nevertheless, it is 
equally true that Mr. McMillan produces no evi¬ 
dence to rebut my statement; and there the matter 
must stand. 

Miss Caryl Doncaster, as she says, was the pro¬ 
ducer of the programme. An exchange of compli¬ 
ments in public is embarrassing, but she taught me 
more almut the excitement and strenuousness, as 
well as the techniques, of fitting words to pictures 
than I have learned from any producer since. Part 
of the strenuousness in this case consisted in two 
bla/.ing rows—one in Berlin and the other in Lon¬ 
don—but I lielievc that this strain between producer 
and scriptwriter is inevitable in the preparation of 
a television programme, and that if it does not 
exist it means that one side—whether words or 
pictures—will win too easily. 

I do not, of course, disagree with Miss Doncaster 
about the vital role which a producer, if only to 
carry the can, has to play. But I was writing, as 
I said, about the place Ot the writer in television 
and arguing only that it is diminishing and ought 
to be improved. 

This point .seems to me so simple and so obvious 
—and has been privately approved by so many 
(mainly, I must admit, B.B.C.) producers—that 
Mr. Inglis’s objections arc incomprehensible, unless 
it is that, since he vacated most of his corners in 
journalism in order to devote himself to television, 
lie has lost all sense of a writer’s responsibility for 
the ideas and words appearing over his name. 

He quotes one-and-a-half sentences from my 
article in such a way as to suggest that I think 
that the original script, once delivered by the writer, 
is the end of his responsibility. Of course it is not: 
and I recall the non-stop forty-eight hours when 
Miss Doncaster, the film editor and I wrote and 
re-wrote, edited the film and rc-edited it, until 
words and piettires did not offend each other; and 
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the entire week-end I spent in A.T.V. House with 
the film editor on my contribution to the scries 
on the Common Market; and there arc other 
examples of which Mr. Inglis well knows. 

Miss Doncaster—on arguable grounds, but ones 
which I do not acccpt--dcfends the “balance” laid 
down in the Act. Mr. Inglis opposes it. I still believe 


that the power of the Authority, whether for good 
or for evil, is of small concern compared with 
the huge, unofficial power wielded by the network¬ 
ing companies b^ their own private networking 
arrangements. This is the power that needs braking. 

Henry Fairlib 


London 


Castro’s Cuba 

An Exchange between Herbert L. Matthews & Theodore Draper 


1 NFED hardly tell ' ••tli what interest I read 
contribution to the Cuban story 
[Encounter pamphlet. No, 6, is. 6d.]. Once 
again, I find myself in what you would call “an 
ambivalent” position because I find so much in your 
study to admire and agree with, and, at the same 
time, so much with which I disagree. Since you 
discus.sed my work I presumed you would be 
interested in my ideas. 

I was really thrilled with your devastating 
analysis of the United Press-Internationars exceed¬ 
ingly bad coverage of the two sfieeches by Fidel, 
on December and and December 22nd. As you may 
know, I have also been pointing out the misinter¬ 
pretation by them, especially of the December 2nd 
speech. You may have noticed that the Hispanic 
American reports of Stanford University in its 
January issue likewise calls attention to what the 
U.P.-I. did, although not as well as you did. 
I think it is beyond question that the U.P.-I. has 
put over (I am sure inadvertently) one of the 

? ;reatest historical hoaxes in Latin American affairs, 
t is now firmly crnlK-ddcd in the American mind 
that Fidel confessed he always was a Communist 
and was deceiving everybody. This myth was even 
used by Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. Roosevelt in a 
television interview I saw. I am going to suggest 
to Dean Barrett of the Cblumbia graduate school 
of Journalism that he put one of his students to 
the study you suggest about this example of “the 
perils of modern journalism.” 

So far as the general structure of what you 
write is concerned, I know it's impressive but I 
remain as unconvinced as I ever was that it’s pos¬ 
sible to make the kind of blueprint you draw for 
the Cuban revolution and for its major leaders. 

I still feel that you have taken a situation after the 
event and then found evidence to convince you 
that the development was inevitable, and on the 
part of some of the people involved, deliberately 
determined. You have even apparently convinced 
yourself that things were not $0 bad under the 
Batista dictatorship. All this, in my opinion, simply 
proves that you did not know Cuba and the Cubans 
in the sense that you did not realise how the Cubans 
felt. I do not think also that you realise even 


remotely the human and technical probleiAs that 
Fidel had in carrying out his revolution. 

Most of all—and I think this is one of the 
greatest weaknesses of your writings on Cuba—you 
do not know Fidel Castro and therefore ascribe 
to him ideas and feelings which arc almost cer¬ 
tainly incorrect. If you had known him better, or 
known me better, you would not have written in 
your very emotional ending to the article that 
"Matthews was tricked into reporting that Castro 
commanded a large force” There was no trickery 
involved. When I asked Fidel how large the force 
was, he refused to tell me. I guessed at the time 
that he had about 40 men and this was roughly 
correct because a number of the 26-of-July Move¬ 
ment had gone up to the Sierra at the same time 
I was there. Fidel admitted later he only had 18 
rifles at that time. Commanders since the dawn of 
history have tried to make out their forces to be 
stronger than they arc. I was fooled, and from 
then until the end of the insurrection every corre¬ 
spondent who went to Cuba overestimated the 
strength of Fidel’s forces. You evidently forgot, 
or perhaps have not read, Che Guevara’s book on 
guerrilla warfare. Fidel could have had a larger 
force from the spring of 1957 onward, if he had 
wanted more men. You evidently arc not taking 
into account the elaborate preparations and the 
number of men and women involved in the 
organising of my trip to the Sierra Maestra. You 
also evidently do not know that at that time 
there was a powerful ground-swell in Havana and 
throughout Orientc Province against Batista. The 
one tning I claimed credit for in connection with 
the Castro interview was that I realised both his 
qualities as a leader and the fact that there was 
enough popular antagonism towards Batista to make 
Fidel Castro and his group a formidable force. 

I do not believe you have at all proved your 
point that Fidel “decwvcd those who had believed 
in him.” By this ! simply mean that it is more 
likely that he deceived himself. 

Finally, I think it is a pity that you have 
allowed your emotionalism atxiut intellectuals to 
lead you to imply that Fidel Castro now has 
“nothing but contempt for” me. This happens to 
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be 100 TCf cent wrong, I am sure that Fidel is 
disturbed by the highly critical position I have 
taken for a long time, but he has never done or 
said anything that would justify what you have 
written. In fact, the contrary is true. 

I do not want to end on such a critical note. Let 
me say again that I feel you arc doing something 
of great value in your continuing study of the 
Cuban revolution even though I disagree with 
much of what you have written. 

Herbert L. Matthews 

New Yor^ Times 

We seem to read each other with mutually mixed 
feelings. On many things, of course, wc agree. 
Unfortunately, the disagreements happen to come 
at crucial points. At least it is still possible for us 
to discuss our differences with candour, and that 
in itself is no small boon. Your letter has forced 
me to reconsider these painful questions, and I have 
decided to go into them at greater length than I 
have done before, even at the risk of sending you 
a letter of more pages than you sent me. These are 
not easy problems, especially those of a personal 
nature, and I know of no short and easy way of 
handling them. 

I am not sure that I can recognise myself in 
your third paragraph. For the second time, you 
accuse me of making,a "blue print,” and for the 
second time I must protest. I tried to make clear 
that I was presenting a “tentative theory” to account 
for Castro's peculiar development, and events since 
I put it forward over a year ago have not caused 
me to change my mind. I suspect that any explicit 
theory would seem like a “blue print” to yf)ii 
because, as you put it in your previous letter to 
Encounter, you see only “emotionality and irra¬ 
tionality” in the Cuban revolution (though this is 
not all you see). Is there nothing in between? Even 
the emotional and irrational may lend themselves 
to rational analysis; all historic events contain much 
emotionality and irrationality, but they do not 
prevent or preclude larger forces from operating at 
the same tunc. As 1 think I can show, you arc 
not in this rc.spcct altogether consistent; you have 
given many explanations for Castro’s behaviour 
that add up to quite a “theory.” If I were to 
use your terms, I would say that you also have 
a “blue print,” but it is implicit in what you 
have written and, therefore, less clear to your 
readers and perhaps to yourself. But more of this 
later. 

You are equally wrong in imagining that I have 
convinced myself of the “inevitability” of the Cuban 
development. On the contrary, I think that the 
Cuban situation was very fluid in 1959 and that 
Castro might have chosen a different path. On one 
point, however, I am willing to plead guilty. I am 
satisfied that “some of the people involved” were 
quite deliberate in their determination of events. 
You yourself have written that two of the three 
top leaders, Raul Castro and Che Guevara, were 
“pro-Communist.” What is so far-fetched about 
the idea that they have acted ouite “deliberately”? 
It is one thing to deny or aoubt that everyone 
in this revolution has always known where he 
was going. But some} 


On the next point, however, I am somewhat 
stunned. I cannot understand what led you to 
suggest that I have apparently convinced myself 
that “things were not so baa under the Batista 
dictatorship.” I merely pointed out that the role 
of Batista in 1938-1944 was not that of the Batista 
of 1952-1958, and that Fidel, “without too much 
historical verisimilitude," has reviled Barista as 
always a bloody and hated tyrant. There can be 
no doubt that Batista’s political career was far 
more varied and complex than Fidel has liked to 
make it; that is all I said. The imputation that I 
suddenly ,decided to whitewash Batista was quite 
unnecessary. 

Now AS TO who “knows” Castro. I am baiHed 
by the certainty of persons like yourself tliat they 
“know” Fidel, I have never claimed to know him 
personally. 1 have studied his words and actions 
with some care. I have arrived at my views pri¬ 
marily on the basis of objective evidence, accu¬ 
mulated at no small cost of time and effort. You 
met him for the first time under very special 
circumstances in February, 1957. As far as I can 
make out, you did nut meet him again until 
January, 1959, almost two years later. Thereafter, 
you spoke to him a few times, always as an out¬ 
sider, even if a sympathetic one. Dozens of Cubans 
had infinitely more extensive and more intimate 
knowledge of him, and most of them lack your 
confidence that they really “knew” him or that 
he ever made it possible for them to “know” 
him truly. There arc so many people who “knew” 
Fidel at one time or another and di.sagrce so 
violently about him that this type of personal 
knowledge is obviously most treacherous or at 
least vulnerable. I cannot understand how you can 
believe that you could look into his real soul and 
penetrate his private mind by providing him with 
an audience on set occasions. 

Do you really believe that he told you any more 
than he wanted you to believe or that he thought 
you might want to hear? Can you truly think 
th.Tt he confided to you anything but what hap¬ 
pened to suit his immediate purposes? As a jour¬ 
nalist, you had every right to listen to him and to 
use the information as you saw fit. But that is very 
different from getting to know the "real Castro.” 

You arc annoyed because I wrote that Castro 
"tricked” you into reporting that he commanded 
a large force in February, 1957. Have you for¬ 
gotten his performance before about a thousand 
people at the Hotel Astor in New York City in 
April, 1959, when, with much hilarity, he described 
how he had bluffed you into inflating the strength 
of his little trcKip of eighteen men? Many of 
those present cringed at his exhibition of poor taste 
at the expense of one who had done so much for 
him. Unfortunately, I understand that there is 
no text of his Hotel Astor speech, but it is not 
needed to prove that he had misled you. Your 
own article of February 24, 1957, contains the 
evidence. It states: “They have had many fights, 
and inflicted many losses, Senor Castro said.” And, 

“ ‘We have been fighting for seventy-nine days 
now and arc stronger than ever,’ Senor Castro said.” 
And he also said that “Batista works in columns of 
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2<x); we in groups of ten to forty, and wc arc 
winning." In your second paragraph of that article, 
not quoting Castro now but in your own name, 
you told the reader that the cream of Batista’s 
army was “hghting a thus-far losing battle." All 
this was puppyecKk. 

I STRONGLY DOUBT that your articles would have 
had such an electrifying effect if you had not 
personally vouched for Castro’s large and winning 
force. You now claim that you “guessed at the 
time that he had about 40 men.” Then why did 
you re[Kirt at the time without any hint of scepti¬ 
cism his bf)ast that he had "groups of ten to 
forty." And you gave a different version of this 
m.»iicr in your bcKik. There you state that you 
out twenty-five and knew that others nearby 
brought the figure up to perhaps forty, but that 
where you went wrong was “to think the group 
I saw was a part of a large force" (p. 41). Your 
own article, moreover, shows that Castro helped 
yt)u to go wrong. In any case, it was strange 
rejxirting to bear witness to a large force which 
merely c.xisted in your imagination. 

After complaining about my use of the word 
“tiickcd," you go on to admit that you were 
"fooled." And then you observe: "Commanders 
since the dawn of history have tried to make out 
their forces to be stronger than they arc.” So 
they have. Commanders since the dawn of historv 
have practiced deception. Would it make mucli 
difference if 1 had written “fooled” or “deceived” 
instead of "tricked”? If so, I gladly withdraw 
"tricked” and substitute “fooled.” The essential 
fact remains. 

Having gone this far, I am going to continue, 
and try to tell you what has been so disturbing 
about your role in this entire affair. It has been 
a most unusual role for a journalist. How many 
journalists have been able to say, as you have said, 
th-it your articles “literally altered the course of 
Cuban history”? Therefore, your responsibilities 
have been unusually great. You have represented 
in this case the most influential newspaper in the 
United States, perhaps in the world to-day. Your 
words have l>ccn often quoted: “In all my thirty- 
eight years on the New Yorl^ Times, I have never 
seen a big story so misunderstood, so misinterpreted 
and so badly handled as the Cuban Revolution.” 

1 am inclined to agree with you, but 1 cannot 
c.\cmpt you from your own criticism. 

I do not wish to oversimplify. You have adopted 
a more and more critical attitude towards Castro’s 
regime. Why, then, is your attitude still so disturb¬ 
ing? It is because, at crucial points, you always 
manage to find ways to justity what you claim 
to abhor—the turning over of the Cuban revolution 
by Castro to the Communists. 

Two CASES IN POINT, oHc from your book, the 
other from the New Yorl( Times less than a 
month ago. 

In The Cuban Story, you wrote: “By the logic 
of the Revolution, Huber Matos was a traitor. 
Those who condemned the outrageous way he 
was treated, had to condemn the Revolution” 

(P- 155)- 


I gasped when I read those words. In the first 
place, you arc one of those who profess to sec 
no or little logic in this Revolution. When I 
propose a theory, you cry “blue print.” What is 
one to call your “logic’^? In the second place, 

f our verdict is not so much logical as pokdcal. 
n your own words, Matos was condemned because 
he “had watched the growing strength of com¬ 
munism in the Army with alarm. He tried to 
argue the matter out with Fidel, but Fidel would 
not listen or even see him.” So, in desperation, he 
resigned; he was arrested; he became a “traitor." 

But a traitor to what Revolution? To the 
humanistic, democratic, non-Communist revolution 
that he had fought for? Obviously not. There can 
be only one answer. He was a “traitor” to the 
Communist “Revolution.” But you do not say this. 
You justify his condemnation, and even the con- 
demiKition of those who protested against the out¬ 
rage, by equating the Communist “Revolution” 
with “the Revolution ” All that you had written 
previously should have made you come to the con¬ 
clusion that the traitors were those who had sold 
out to the Communists. But, no, you m.inage to 
turn the case upside down before you are finished, 
and you join in Matos’ condemnation on the 
ground that to resist the Communists, as he did, 
was to betray the Revolution. What avails all your 
protestations against the Communist trend of 
Castro’s policy when you associate yourself with 
this kind of “logic”? 

On February 17, 1962, the New Yorl( Times 
published an editorial, “Another Cuban Com¬ 
munist,” dealing with the apfxiintment of a top 
Communist, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, as President 
of i.N.R.A. What did the appointment mean? Here 
is what the editorial said: “What he [Fidel Castro] 
and his original associates obviously have discovered 
is that they cannot make a social revolution and 
run a country efficiently without training and 
without technically expert help.” Carlos Rafael, 
though a Communist, has the training and technical 
expertness. Ergo, he was the right man for the 
job. Thus, the editorial said, “the revolution’s 
leaders found that the only trained and prepared 
elements were the Communists.” 

Really, this is too much to swallow—in February, 
1962. 

In your book, you used exactly the reverse 
“logic” to justify the substitution or Che Guevara 
for Felipe Pazos as President of the National Bank 
of Cuba in November, 1959. Pazos was, as you 
wrote, "one of the most competent and inter¬ 
nationally renowned economists in Cuba.” But then 
you saw fit to add: “Yet, it was a logical move at 
that stage. Che knew nothing about oanking, but 
Fidel needed a revolutionary, and there are no 
revolutionary bankers” (p. 103). 

Thus, you employed one standard when Pazos 
was removed and another standard when Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez wis installed. Pazos’s fate, more¬ 
over, glaringly reveals the incredible unreality of 
the editorial. Before and especially after Pazos, 
Castro and his group systematically drove out the 
trained technical and professional personnel with 
whom, for a Latin American country, Cuba was 
unusually endowed. Beginning in 1959 and with 
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increasing momentum in i960. Communists with* 
out the slightest claim to technical knowledge took 
over government department after department, 
factory after factory, position after position. 

Carlos Rafael Rodriguez is the kind of Commu¬ 
nist intellectual who has spent most of his life as 
a propagandist, a writer, a teacher, not as a work¬ 
ing economist. He is no practical expert in agri¬ 
culture, though he has written articles on agrarian 
leform, strictly according to the party line. In your 
book, you refer to him as a “newspaperman.” He 
may or may not be an improvement over Niincz 
/imt'ncz who, by the way, was supposed to be 
just the right man with the right background for 
the job or running i.n.r.a. Soviet Russia is full 
of Communist economists who have not solved 
the food problem. In any case, the food crisis in 
Cuba was caused by the Communists and their 
servitors, and yet the editorial tells us that Fidel 
had to fall back on a Communist because “the only 
trained and prepared elements were the Commu¬ 
nists.” This premise is fantastic, but it serves the 
purpose of justifying another step in the Com¬ 
munist take-over. 

I CANNOT CLAIM to Understand you. On one page, 
you write that the “logic of the Cuban Revolution” 


Regina v. 

Mat we now turn our attention away from the 
poignant significances of a hitherto damnably 
obscure passage in this distasteful novel to consider 
what must now be done? As Mr. Sparrow implies, 
and wc agree, the relevance of Literature to Life is 
such that at climactic moments wc must, however 
reluctantly, have recourse to Action. Let us not 
be accused of “wanting to ‘have it both ways.’" 

Cf. Goethe, “Epigramme’ (Venedig, 1790) Hence: 
We demand, in accordance with English Law, 
that the case of D. H. Lawrence be reconsidered, 
however great the loss to the literary world. Wc 
propose withdrawal of his former condemnation 
to immortality by being misread by the distant 
and inattentive, for the following crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours: (i) condonement of and panegyric 
for what wc shall refer to in the latin tongue from 
whose southern land this practice originated; (2) 
“doing dirt” to the Laurentian sacro-sexual Creed; 

(j) committing underhanded literary indirection 
when we all expect and prefer the horrid details. 

Were it not that we fear further breaches of 
decency on the part of the defendant, wc would 
suggest that the penguins keep him company in 
Newgate. 

Need it be said that an additional reason for 
Mr. Sparrow’s particular objection to Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s “startling belief” and indeed for England’s 
so stringent legal sanctions against it is that it is 
supposedly a foreign, and even Southern, practice 
and therefore di.stincdy non-British. Not only Sig. 
Cellini and Sir Clifford can be called in evidence 
on this point, but even such a catholic and authori- 
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was “reprehensible,” and on another page you 
provide a rationalisation for making that lo^ 
work in the interests of the Communists. You be¬ 
rate me for making “blue prints,” and pu re¬ 
peatedly take refuge in a “logic” with an implicit 
Communist blue print. You think that you know 
Fidel Castro with an intimacy that entitles you 
to a special status, and you were capable of saying 
as late as i960 that "Americans should be praying” 
for Castro because “any hope of changing the 
situation for the better lies with him.” 

In your book, despite your misgivings, you 
acknowledge that you retain your “sympathy” and 
"in many respects, admiration for Fidel Castro.” 
1 suppose that you have not been able to retain this 
sympathy and admiration without being dragged 
into a logic which another part of you considers 
“reprehensible.” 

What is “knowledge” of such a man and his 
works P I have tried to get it by painstaking study 
of what he h.'is said and w'hat he has done. You 
think you have it because you have had several 
tete-ii-tctcs with him In the end, there are objec¬ 
tive tests for one’s knowledge. It remains for others 
to say how we have passed’ them. 

Theodore Draper 

Neu/ Yorl{ City 


Penguin 

tative work as the Kama Sutra of Valsyayana 
(cf. Paris edition, p. 104). Thus wc sec that Mr. 
Lawrence’s views are not only low morally but 
geographic.tlly and anatomically as well. Thus, too, 
as Dr Johnson rightly states, “It is observed that 
in Italy almost all assassinations are committed 
during the heat of summer.” 

A thorough seminar, supported perhaps by the 
Penguin shareholders, on the literary aspects of this 
distasteful practice and Mr. Lawrence’s “remark¬ 
able” e.sjwusal of it would be valucle.ss without the 
examination of other writers’ positions. For ex¬ 
ample, Samuel Beckett’s Molloy cxpre.sscs a view 
apparently similar to Mr. Sparrow’s. (Cf. Molloy, 
1955, p. 76.) Mr. Norman Mailer, to cite but one 
additional example, brings up even more serious 
problems when he refers to an instance of this 
practice (cf. Advertisements for Myself, 1959, 
p. 449). The philosophical implications of his 
phrases are obviously far-reaching The work of 
many other writers must be similarly investigated 
with very close attention. 

Isabella Halstead, Jacqueline Ross, James Ross 

Villa delle Grotte, 

Rome 


I WISH Mr. Sparrow had not made out such a 
convincing case because it will give a useful weapon 
to Lawrence's detractors. I am afraid that the 
people who agitated to ban the novel will now 
say they were right after all. Whatever the truth 
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of the matter, I am opposed to book censorship. I 
don’t believe the novel will entice anyone to prac¬ 
tise the vice that has been attributed to the Albi- 
gensians and Lord Byron. But much as I admire 
Lawrence as a novelist I think his whole attitude 
to women was distorted and pernicious. A devas¬ 
tating criticism, free from humbug, is contained 
in the .second volume of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
history of sex, now available in a paperback transla¬ 
tion. 

Hector Hawton 

Editor, The Humnnist, 

London 


WouLii you please publish the following corrections 
to my letter (Encounter, March 196’) which, as it 
was erratically printed, embarrassed niy Goethc- 
manship? The quotation from the Veneztanische 
Eptgramme shoultl read "sie" rather than "Sie" in 
both places; and I do, of course, know that Goethe 
did in fact “study Cellini” since he did a famous 
tmnslation of his MemolYs. 


Paris 


Francois Bondy 


Surely the tragedy of the luidy Chatterley experts 
is not that they didn’t know what Lawrence was 
talking about or concealed what they knew, but 
that Itke anyone who tries to improve anything 
by conventional means they were forced into the 
jKisiiion of having to defend the bad against the 
wor.se, of having to put phoney reasons tor letting 
people read a book in the place of phoney reasons 
for not letting people read a book. This is bound 
to happen as long as we have laws intended to 
regulate literature or sex or anything cl.se. I agree 
most strongly with what Colin Macinnes says 
about the hateful and irrelevant trial and about 
John Sparrow’s ctjually hateful and irrelevant 
article, but even so I am glad we can now buy 
LMdy Chatterley's Lover for 3/6d. in this country 
instead of having to spend much more in France 
or America. It is true that the way the book was 
freed has distorted its meaning for many readers, 
but it is also true that the trial will soon be 
forgotten while the book will always be remem¬ 
bered. Time will heal the tragedy of a few gifted 
people betraying their integrity for the sake of 
a great many less gifted people. I regret that men 
and women 1 admire had to waste time in a silly 
argument with Mrs. Grundy, but I rejoice that 
they won it. At least we can give her two fingers 
and read the book for ourselves. And I hope the 
same thing will happen with Tropic 0} Cancer and 
go on happening until the freedom to read is as 
wide as the freedom to think. If we can beat them 
with their own stupid rules let’s go on until wc 
are strong enough to make our own rules, which 
are no rules. 

Nicolas Walter 


Erstwhile the lover of the Lady C. 

An upright, simple type was thought to be; 
But now the Oxford Commissars insist 
He was a bae\wing deviationist. 

Moral 

It needs the prowess of an Alpha mind 
To say what goes before, and what behind. 

Osbert Lancaster 

London • 


After these terrific broadsides from experts, d^ins, 
and impassioned champions of “art,” have you 
space for a still small voice from a human being 
(female) ? 

I have read quite a bit of D. H. Lawrence, much 
of it with admiration, but I am utterly astonished 
that people like Colin Macinnes claim for Law¬ 
rence’s sexual philo.sophy a respect for nature. It is 
perfectly clear, for instance, that Lawrence resents 
the natural female orgasm {vide the “love” passages 
in The Plumed Serpent and elsewhere). And how 
many times does he hammer at the notion that 
the woman must be a "thing?” Myself I have 
always suspected this was a nelirotic way of “getting 
back at" the irrepressible Frieda; indeed, most of 
the sexual episodes in his books—all those sweaty, 
earthy males “dominating” morc-or-less aristocratic 
females—suggest a compensatory vision of himself 
getting even with Frieda. 

Apart from his frantic violation of the order of 
nature, there is at least one other respect in which 
Lawrence docs us all a disservice—his persistent 
dragging-into-thc-light-of-day of the sexual act, and 
his perpetual nagging analysis of it. One of the 
more delicate and lovely elements of the sexual 
relationship is surely its privacy. (The misguided 
idea that nudism is a good thing also disregards 
the important charm of priv.acy.) And finally, if 
you put a live rabbit on a dissecting table and take 
it to pieces, you may, when you have finished, 
know quite a bit about how the rabbit was put 
together and how it worked, but the thing you 
have is no longer a rabbit. Lawrence does not 
enhance sex; he kills it with too much daylight 
and an anatomist’s knife. 

As, unlike Lawrence, I am shy of talking about 
this sort of thing in public, I hope you will allow 
me the twilight of a pseudonym. 

Pandora 

Sussex 


Men have been known to fondle a woman's bottom 
without being accused of the proclivity to buggery 
(ask any girl who tiRvcIs in public transport). To 
be inflamed by the “secret entrances” does not 
imply the phallic use of them. One has but to 
read Lawrence’s essay “Pornography and Ob¬ 
scenity” {Selected Literary Criticism, Heinemann 
Mercury Books, page p) to be impressed not only 
by his justification of sexual fulnlment between 
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man and woman but also by his hatred of diver* 
sions from it, such as masturbation, and his attack 
on the vulgar confusions between the “sex functions 
and the excrementory functions in the human 
body... 

Henky Aolex 

London 


Whilb we might agree with Mr. Sparrow that his 
research fcveals a failure of nerve on the part of 
Lawrence, we must also admit that it has only 
managed to place ilie whole Regina versus Penguin 
trial still further in its proper perspective as a 
great piece of humbug on all sides. We are further 
than ever from the purification that Lawrence 
wanted, for purification in his own sense he did 
want as the words “free... from ... taint” amply 
testify. 

it seems extraordinary that an age which has 
accepted the need for cultural relativity as defined 
by anthropologists and sociologists should be un¬ 
able to keep apart the plain facts of sex and the 
values attached to them. We have suffered for 
nearly two tliousand years from prejudices regard¬ 
ing sexual gratification inherent in the Judseo- 
Christian tradition, a t-adition which in a thousand 
little ways is no longer regarded as absolutely 
binding by the overwhelming majority of the 
population We may grant that public opinion is 
always behind the times and it seems very strange 
that we can still fight over Lady Chattrrley so 
many years after a Sade, not to speak of a 
Freud or a Krafft-Ebing. We may also grant that 
all cultures contain some prohibitions again.st 
.some forms of sexual gratification but we must 
also accept that the dcvcUipment of certain sciences 
obliges us more and more to disclaim all absolutes 
in this field of human activity and may even tempt 
us to use our knowledge, for once, in a creative 
manner. Here what Durkheim said about religion: 
that nothing is inherently sacred but that the 
quality of sacredness is added to things by men, 
holds also for sexual gratification. Thus we do not 
hereby deny the beauty, the poetry, the sacredness 
even, of sexual gratification. We merely question, 
with Lawrence or according to some vision of our 
own, whether sex at present is beautiful or poetic 
or sacred in the way we want it to be And, above 
all, we rccogni.se that artists have the obligation of 
searching for alternatives to a tradition whose only 
fine flower in matters of sex—the courtly love ideal 
—has now degenerated beyond all hope in the 
abysmal moonings of pop singers. 

We do little honour to Lawrence, still less to 
ourselves, in permitting either the disgrace of an 
attack on his work by the prosecution or the make¬ 
shifts of the defence in hiding some of its implica¬ 
tions, whatever thc.se may nave been It would 
have been cleaner and saner in the long run for 
l^dy Chattrrley to have been damned for what it 
is than to have had it saved for only a part of 
what it could be. 

Nathaniel Ta*n 

London 
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Like Darwin and Wallace, Messrs. Sparrow (“Re¬ 
gina V. Penguin,” Encounter, Feb. 1962) and G. 
Wilson Knight ("Lawrence, Joyce and Powys,” 
Essays in Criticism, Oct. 1961) have independently 
made the same discovery at almost the same dme. 

Alan M. Cohn 

Southern Illinois University, 

U.S.A. 


Perhaps the oddest feature of Mr. Sparrow’s article 
is, that having accused Lawrence of being “covert 
and oblique instead of being open and direct,” Mr. 
Sparrow falls into the self-same trap. 

He proves, that L^dy Chatterley’s Lover concerns 
a [icrversion and is therefore ob.sccnc. He tells us 
that to him “the defence reeked of humbug," but 
refuses to come to any conclusion alxiut this. Like 
Lawrence, at the critical moment Mr. Sparrow 
“lost his nerve” (though not before he had got in 
his dig at the Penguin shareholders gloating over 
tlieir illicit profits). 

The real point at issue in the trial was, not 
whether this particular book was obscene, but 
whether serious works may be freely published in 
a civilised community, irrespective of subject. The 
jury’s verdict seemed a step in the direction of 
civilisation, even to people like myself who con¬ 
sider the novel in question grotesque and absurd. 
Now Mr. Sparrow comes along, pronounces the 
book even obscencr than we realised, and scuttles 
out of sight before we have time even to utter a 
four-letter word. 

The treason of the intellectuals has been splen¬ 
didly demonstrated. 

Perhaps you can persuade Mr. Sparrow to tell 
u.s, in view of his further researche.s, whether in 
fact, as he darkly hints, he thinks Ijidy Chatterley’s 
Lover should not have been published, and if not, 
why not? 

M. B. Siifus 

London 


I have from the first been struck by the fact that, 
in another respect, the l»ook appears not to be as 
true to the life as it claims. In real life, Lady C. 
and Mcllors would surely have had to think about 
the possibility of pregnancy—and wouldn’t this 
have made a world of difference in terms of the 
uninhibited enjoyment and spontaneity of their 
get-togethers? Either they would have taken pre¬ 
cautions, which would have introduced an element 
of cold blooded calculation, or they would have 
had to do a bit of worrying in the ab.scnce of 
precautions—neither of which alternatives would 
have improved the picture Lawrence was pre¬ 
senting. 

It occurs to me that Lawrence and Frieda had 
no children. Perhaps, for some reason, he did not 
himself have to anticipate the eventuality of 
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conception. But I don’t recall Mellors telling 
Lady C. of any reason why she shouldn’t worry. 

H. L. 


Lausanne 


Master Sparrow’s case 
Is as base¬ 
less and more specious 
Than the old-fangled 
Sanic-anglcd 
Claim of Lucretius; 


nam more ferarum 
quadruptduniqne niagis ritu plerumqut putantur 
conetpere uxores, quia sic loca sumere possunt, 
pcctonbus positis, sublatis semitia lumbis. 

(iv. 1264-7) 

M. M. 


London 


because some facet of the novel was mentioned that 
even the exjperts had failed to realise. 

That is the point, no matter how faintly ridicu¬ 
lous and early Georgian Lady Chatterley's Lover 
may now appear. “Early Georgian” may well be 
the explanation of Lawrence's hedging, by the 
way, and not "the likelihood of the book being 
seized by the Customs or the police.” It was the 
age of the veiled suggestion. 

Mr. Sparrow, of course^ could have written .some 
entertaining marrinalia on the "uplift taint,” as 
Lawrence himself called it, had he employed a 
lighter and more satiric pen. As it is the article is 
just plain don-mongering with the best of it already 
said oy Andrew Shonfield [Encounter, Sept. 1961]. 

Wensi-ey PmiFY 

London 


Waroen Sparrow makes a case that entirely con¬ 
vinces me. Nevertheless there is something painful 
in the solemn way he treats a case that is so essen¬ 
tially ridiculous. 

Certainly, as he says, the defence in the Chatter- 
ley action “recks of humbug.” Bishops, literary 
worthies, earnest young girls crossing their hearts 
on oath that it is an entirely suitable book, while 
the matter of Mellors using Lady Chattcriey "in 
the Italian fashion” is never so much as mentioned. 
How far can British hypocrisy go? One’s imagina¬ 
tion reels 1 

Still, I believe, in a different way Warden 
Sparrow is as far off target as the defence witnesses. 

I'homas Mann in The Confessions of Felix KruU 
dc.scribcs a sexual episode between Felix as a young 
hotel servant and a rich woman twice his age, a 
guest in the hotel. The relationship between them 
could be called unnatural and perverted. Mann’s 
comment (quoting from memory) is “all sexual 
love is perversion—-the unnatural desire of the 
male to return to the womb.” 

This shows a real insight into the nature of the 
sexual relationship. Equally well expressed is King 
Lear’s speech beginning, “But to the girdle do 
the Gods inherit_” 

Warden Sparrow lacks this insight, and any trace 
of a sense of humour. 

Michasi. Boston 

London 


Would Mr. John Sparrow have been pleased had 
the defence failed in the Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
ca.se? 

Surely it was up to the prosecution to have pur¬ 
sued the implications of the “night of sensual 
passion” beyond a lame “not very easy ... to know 
what he is driving at” rather than for the defence 
to have prejudiced the winning of so important a 
victory on a point of pedantic accuracy? If it be 
humbug not to mention sophisticated and partially 
concealed details of a novel to a jury so that a 
serious writer’s view of life can be published, then 
it is the most justifiable humbug I can imagine. It 
would have been monstrous had the case been lost 


\Mr. Sparrow's comment on the correspondence 
and the controversies in the periodical presi will be 
published next month.] 


Bert Brepht 

I HOPE you can allow me to clear up three points 
which Mr. Martin Esslin’s letter in your February 
issue left slightly befogged. First of all, he and I 
were never discussing the obvious faults involved 
in the editing of Brecht’s poems, but only his claim 
that there had been “politically motivated tamper¬ 
ing.” To me this phrase implies (a) conformity 
with party or state policy and (b) the imfiosition of 
the editors’ will as against Brecht’s own. I have 
read the six youthful poems, which arc indeed 
much as Mr. Esslin guesses them to be, but I am 
sure that (a) played no part in their exclusion, or 
in that of any other omitted poems that 1 know. 
In a sense it probably determined the suppression 
of the Red Army Soldier (which we have ail known 
about for years), but that was decided long ago by 
Brecht himself, as were the other curs and amend¬ 
ments which Mr. Esslin now adduces. As for (b), 
my own criticism of the editors is that they have 
not asserted themselves enough. I know them per¬ 
sonally and am convinced chat everything, from 
the binding down to the last comma, is based first 
and foremost on Brecht’s instructions. The fact 
that Mr. Esslin and I would both have liked things 
done differently is no reason for trying to smear 
them. 

Secondly, I have been editing Brecht’s writings 
on the theatre with the knowledge of all concerned, 
and nobody has ever given me this mysterious mes¬ 
sage about the reference to Malenkov having to be 
dropped. I omitted it from the first because it was 
an ODvious space-filler whose relevance and source 
were alike obscure. $ncc my earlier letter to you, 
however, I have seen the former head of the Brecht 
Archive, who told me that it was in fact not 
Brecht but a note of his own which had got acci¬ 
dentally among Brecht’s papers. No doubt this is 
why it was dropped from the reprint of the German 
volume: something I’m afraid I would never have 
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noticed if Mr. Esslin had not nosed it out. It is 
just this kind of thing that makes me feel Mr. 
h^sslin’s view of what is “very interesting and 
signiHcaot" (as he called it) in Brecht’s work needs 
treating with caution. 

Thirdly, comforting as it must be for Brecht’s 
English publishers to know that Mr. Esslin can let 
their politics pass, this was not quire what we were 
talking about. He spoke in his original article of a 
"political control from a distance’’ exercised over 
their choice of plays for translation. Is he still sug¬ 
gesting that they arc subject to this? I think all 
those involved have a right to an unequivocal 
answer. 

John Willett 

London 


I FIND it very gratifying that Mr. Willett is now 
on record as regards “the obvious faults’’ of the 
German edition of Brecht’s ’’complete’’ poems. 
It is equally gratifying to me that Mr. Willett now 
agrees with me about the six schoolboy poems 
omitted from that edition and that he confirms 
that these poems are so favourable to the Kaiser’s 
war and German nationalist sentiments that they 
would appear unacceptable to the present regime 
in East Germany. Mr. Willett ignores the other 
instances of “poliiicall'; motivated tamperings” in 
the edition concerned which I quoted in my letter 
(eg., the omission of the poem on Karl Kraus’ 
sixtieth birthday), but he again confirms that the 
omission of the Hymn of the Red Army Soldier 
is an instance of politically motivated suppression 
(but why only "in a sen.se”?). I am afraid that in the 
face of these facts Mr. Willett’s assurance that these 
omissions could not possibly be politically motivated 
just because he knows the editors personally seems 
somewhat gratuitous. I never speculated on whether 
the editors concerned omitted these passages on 
instructions from Brecht or on their own initiative. 
This is totally irrelevant. A complete edition is a 
complete edition. All complete editions contain 
passages that the authors concerned wanted to sup¬ 
press. Kafka asked his executor to burn all his 
papers. This would not have justified his literary 
executor to suppress Kafka’s work. The same 
applies to Brecht, particularly as the admission of 
the principle that editors arc entitled to suppress 
what the author wanted to suppress would inevi¬ 
tably lead to the suppression of passages that the 
editors thinly he might have wanted them to sup¬ 
press and thus to the complete bowdlerising of 
Brecht’s literary remains. The example of the re¬ 
cently exposed falsification of Nietzsche’s literary 
remains by his sister in the interests of another 
totalitarian ideology tells its own cautionary talc. 

Nor does Mr. Willett seem to realise that his 
suggestion that the omissions and alterations con¬ 
cerned are not politically motivated is highly in¬ 
jurious to the editors concerned. If they have no 
political motives, these omissions would be even 
more arbitrary and irresponsible. 

Mr. Willett’s second point involves him in a 
really charming contradiction. In his first paragraph 
he assures us of the meticulous, loving care and 


]»ety of the editors concerned. In his second para¬ 
graph he explains the embarrassing passage aoout 
Malenkov by an action of truly horri^ing careless¬ 
ness on the part of the same efevoted and scholarly 
editors: the politically embarrassing passage was 
not by Brecht but had been written by one of the 
literary executors himself and included by pure 
accident. And then it remained in the text of the 
book through all the stages of proofreading and 
correction I ? And when the error was finally de¬ 
tected, the passage was left out, without even a 
footnote to undeceive the public ? I 

1 am inclined to take a far more charitable view 
of this ma'ttcr than Mr. Willett: it strikes me as a 
particularly gallant attempt on the part of the 
gentleman concerned to cover up the horrifying fact 
that Brecht had in all innocence referred to a mem¬ 
ber of the anti-party group as an authority on socia¬ 
list realism. The passage concerned comes from 
Brecht’s late theoretical work Die Dialehi\ auf dem 
Theater which, as is well known, includes verbatim 
notes taken down by Brecht’s pupils during re¬ 
hearsals and discussions of the Berliner Ensemble. 
'I'hc passage concerned may be one of many taken 
down by members of his* circle. In that technical 
sense it may have been “written” by one of them. 
But the same would apply to many others which 
were not omitted from the second edition of 

Schriften zum Theater _I still think Mr. Willett 

should include it in his forthcoming edition, if only 
to give his readers a chance to judge for themselves 
that this passage in its apodictic tone and authori¬ 
tative formulation is clearly a transcription of 
Brecht’s words by a disciple. 

As to Mr. Willett’s third point: anyone who takes 
the trouble to re-read my original article and my 
letter in your February number will find the answer 
to Mr. Willett’s question. I sec no need to state my 
point of view for a third time. 

Maktin Esslin 

London 


Colin Maclnnes & Book Trade 

There can be no doubt, as Mr. Maclnnes says, 
that the present standard of book production is 
very unim.aginativc. But I am not sure that the 
fault lies entirely with publishers. Authors can in 
part be to blame through lac^ of interest. 

I am certain that if more authors asked their 
publi.shcrs whether they might have a say in choos¬ 
ing their own covers, then there would be far 
more harmony between "the inside and outside of 
books.” 1 sfjcak from experience. In the case of my 
last three books, I have been allowed to choose my 
own artists—Barbara Jones, Terence Durham, and 
Joan Hassall. 

And why also cannot there be made a more 
imaginative use of end-papers? They add greatly 
to the appeal of books. Victorian novels were pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. Why cannot modern novels have 
at least one genuine scene or panorama of scenes 
printed from them on the end-papers? So often 
dust-jackets, apart from being quite inappropriate 
in style, have no bearing whatever—not even in 
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mood—to the story that they are supposed to 
illustrate. 

Neville Bkatbkookb 

London 


In reply to Mr. Macinncs and all the small shop¬ 
keepers who have replied to his swiftly written 
article; the major requirement of a bookshop is 
that it should have all the l>uoks, including the slow 
sellers, which arc often, in this hypertrophied 
culture of ours, the best reading. I know of no 
bookshop in London which answers to this re¬ 
quirement as well as Eleffer’s and Bowes & Bowes 
in Cambridge, Blackwell’s and some others in 
Oxford. This is quite deplorable. I am unable to 
buy books at Foylcs or any of the other “famous” 
Charing Cross Road shops; I am even unable to 
buy books at Collet's University Bookshop. Bumpus 
is quite impossible. So unless the London bookshops 
can reach the standards of the “provincial” ones m 
terms of actual stuck, it is futile to talk of jazzing 
up the book trade. Mr. Machines appears merely 
to want our lives to be. a little more pressurised. 
I thought that novelists and even essayists had the 
insight to expose the failings of our culture; adver¬ 
tising is one of them, and yet Mr. Machines is 
helpless in its grasp. 

Jules Lubbock 

Clare College, 

Cambridge 
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George Steiner ton'/es of himself: "I am an Ameri¬ 
can btirn in Paris in 1929. Though lucky enough to 
have been brought up speaking English, French, 
and German, I have trica to make of the English 
language my homeland.... Went to New York in 
1940 and was educated at the French Lycce. Per¬ 
suaded the University of Chicago to let me take a 
B.A. in one year. Went on to Harvard for an M.A. 
and the chance to work with MacLeish.... Rhodes 
Scholar to Balliol, 1950-52. I found graduate work 
at Oxford less than exhilarating. Won the Chancel¬ 
lor’s Essay Prize and began publishing verse and 
criticism, but had my doctoral dissertation refused. 
The examiners were quite right. Re-did the thesis 
under the sceptical but immensely generous eye of 
flumphry House. Meanwhile I had joined the 
editorial .staff of the Economist, with which I main¬ 
tained a happy association, on and off, from 1952 
to 1956. Began my Tolstoy or Dostoevs^. Com¬ 
pleted it as a guest of the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton (have always tried to treat the 
Atlantic as a mutinous ditch). Stayed on in Prince¬ 
ton to write The Death of Tragedy... .'Now back 
in England as Fellow of Churchill College and 
director of studies in English.... 

“I have published verse, essays, book-reviews (too 
many) and a story. 1 believe that criticism should 
be written, wherever possible, with as much force 
and style as literature itself. But perhaps I can learn 
enough about writing to cease being a critic. 1 
dream of writing a certain book—idiosyncratic, 
inward yet persua.sivc—and of drawing illustrations 
for it myself. Probably a mirage_ 

“I should like to add that this essay was in the 
works a long time before the Richmond Lecture. 
Being an admirer of both parties, 1 am now braced 
for impartial d.amnation....” 

“A Woman of No Standing'* will be included 
in Brendan Behan’s Island, which will be published 
in September by Hutchinsons. 
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ABRAM KARDINER & 

EDWARD PREBIE 

A refreshing study of the contributions by selected scientists to the dweiopment of aftth|o- 
pology and psychodynamics containing biographies of Darwin, Spencer, Malinowski and 
others, with a thorough examination of their work. There is a lucid analysis of the work of 
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Russell Beardsworth is superintendent of 
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Electricity Generating Board. He is respon¬ 
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means that Aberthaw, as a base 



load station. Is called upon to 
supply power demands all round 
the clock. 

Naturally, a power station ‘super’ 
depends absolutely on his staff: 
particularly on his deputy, on his 
skilled electrical and mechanical 
engineers, his efficiency and plann¬ 
ing officers-Indeed on everyone in 
the station. But his responsibility 
extends beyond the station Itself. 
He is the Generating Board’s local 
representative and therefore as 
much concerned with preserving 
good relations with his neighbours 
as with his own staff. 

Russell Beardsworth sums up: 


“Whenever a problem arises, I 
make a point of explaining the 
situation as fully and frankly as 
possible. Once you’ve got people 
sympathetic, you’re halfway home”. 
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The Babylonian Lottery 


L ike everyone in Babylonia, I have been 
/ a proconsul, and like everyone a slave; 
I have known omnipotence, opprobrium and 
imprisonment. Look; the first finger of my 
right hand is missing. Look; through this 
rent in my cloak you can see a scarlet tattoo- 
mark on my stomach. It is the second sign, 
Beth. On nights when the moon is full, that 
letter gives me power over those men whose 
sign is Ghimcl, but it subjects me to those 
with Aleph, who on moonless nights owe 
obedience to those with Ghimcl. In the dawn 
twilight I have throttled the sacred bulls, 
in a cellar, before a black stone. For a 
whole lunar year I have been pronounced 
invisible. When I cried out no one answered, 
I stole bread and they did not behead me. 
I have known uncertainty: a state unknown 
to the Greeks. In a bionze room, before the 
silent handkerchief of the strangler, hope has 
not departed from me; in a stream of pleas¬ 
ures panic has not departed. Heraclides Pon- 
ticus reports with astonishment that Pythago¬ 
ras remembered having once been Pyrrhus, 
and before that Euphorbus, and before that 
some other person; to recall similar vicissi¬ 
tudes, I have no need to call in death, or to 
resort to imposture. 

loKOE Luu Borges it the brilliant and dis¬ 
tinguished Argentinian poet who was 
practically unknown and untranslated in the 
English-speaking world until he was awarded 
{together with Samuel Beckett) last year's 
Formentor International Prize. 

A note about him by his present translator, 

Mr, /. M. Cohen, appears in "Notes and 
Topics" 




This almost appalling varicty|^^*'-^^V'' ^-^| | 
institution that is unknown 'iC? 

or that works there in an ^cs, 

secretive manner: the lottery.^ of 
traced its history; I know that g 
not agree about it; I know no ^ V- 
than a man unskilled in astrolcC* 
about the m(X)n. I belong to a 
in which the lottery is an essei??^^^ 
reality; till to-day, I had never giT 
more thought than to the behaviour" 
inscrutable gods or of my own heart. Now, 
far away from Babylonia and its beloved 
customs, I reflect on the lottery with some 
astonishment, and remember the blasphe¬ 
mous conjectures that veiled men mutter in 
the twilight. 

My father used to say that in olden days 
—was it centuries ago, or years?—the lottery 
in Babylonia was a game of the plebeian sort. 
He used to say (I do not know whether he 
was right) that barbers used to sell for a 
copper coin squares made of bone or parch- 
ment and inscribed with symbols. Then there 
used to be a draw in full daylight; and the 
winners received, without further resort to 
chance, some coins struck in silver. The pro¬ 
cedure was rudimentary, as you sec. 

Of course these “lotteries” failed. Their 
moral value was nil. They were not directed 
at the whole of man's faculties, only at his 
hopes. Faced with the public’s lack of inter¬ 
est, the merchants who started these trivial 
lotteries began to lose money. Someone tried 
to improve them; a few unlucky chances 
were inserted among the crowd of lucky 
numbers. By this improvement, buyers of 
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numbered squares ran the double chance of 
winning some money or paying a fine that 
was sometimes quite large. This slight risk 
(there was only one unlucky number for each 
thirty that were lucky) naturally aroused the 
public interest. The Babylonians gave them¬ 
selves up to the game. The man who did not 
buy lots was considered a spiritless coward. 
In time this justifiable contempt found a 
second object. Not only the man who did not 
play^ ut also the loser who paid his fine was 

(“ P“pl' b'; 
the camrif^ had to watch the winners 
™ ^ ^e prizes could not be given if 
\mplete revenue from penalties 
\ their coffers. It started a law- 
^c losers, and the judge sen- 
Jither to pay the original fine 
or to spend some days in 
|der to defraud the Company, 
j prison. From this defiance by 
. ..fie absolute power, the ecclesiasti- 
Westem ^taphysical force of the Company, 


I 


S*' 

or’ Tates. 


A LITTLE LATER, thc lottery lists ceased 
to mention the fines, and confined 
themselves to announcing thc number of 
days’ imprisonment carried by each unlucky 
number. This omission, which was almost 
unnoticed at the time, was of capital impr- 
tance. It marked the first appearance in the 
lottery of a non-pecuniary element. The re¬ 
sults were great. Under pressure from the 
players, the Company found itself compelled 
to increase thc number of unlucky lots. 

Everyone knows that the Babylonian 
people are deeply devoted to logic, and also 
to symmetry. It was inconsistent that thc 
lucky numbers should be reckoned in round 
sums of money and thc unlucky in days and 
nights in prison. Some moralists argued that 
thc psscssion of money did not always bring 
happiness, and that other kinds of good- 
fortune are perhaps more efficacious. 

A different dissatisfaction spread through 
thc poorer districts. Members of thc sacer¬ 
dotal college bought a number of chances, 
and enjoyed every vicissitude of fear and 


hope. Thc poor (reasonably or unavoidably 
envious) found themselves debarred from 
these risks, which were well-known to be 
delightful. The just desire that all, poor and 
rich alike, should participate equally in the 
lottery aroused an indignant agitation, thc 
memory of which has not been effaced by 
tlic years. Some stubborn people did not 
understand (or pretended not to understand) 
that they were dealing with a new order of 
things, a necessary historical advance. A slave 
stole a crimson ticket, which in thc draw 
carried thc penalty that his tongue must be 
burned. But thc law awarded thc same 
penalty to anyone who stole a ticket. Some 
Babylonians argued that he deserved the red- 
hot iron on account of the theft; others who 
were more generous said that the execu¬ 
tioner should burn his tongue in fulfilment 
of thc lot he had drawn. There were riots 
and, most lamentably, there was bloodshed. 
But the Babylonian people finally imposed 
their will in face of opposition from the rich. 
They obtained thc whole of their generous 
demands. Firstly, they succeeded in making 
the Company assume sole plenary powers. 
(This unification was necessary on account 
of thc vastness and complexity of thc new 
operations.) Secondly, they succeeded in 
making the lottery secret, free and universal. 
The sale of tickets for money was abolished. 
Once he was initiated in the mysteries of 
Bel, every free man automatically took part 
in thc .sacred lotteries, which were drawn 
every sixty nights in the labyrinths of the 
god, and which decided his fate until the 
next draw. The consequences were incal¬ 
culable. A lucky draw could secure a man’s 
promotion to the council of the magi or 
the imprisonment of an enemy (public or 
private), or a meeting, in thc peaceful dark¬ 
ness of a bedroom, with thc woman who is 
beginning to disturb us or whom we did 
not expect to sec again; and an unlucky draw 
could bring mutilation, various kinds of dis¬ 
grace, or death. S&metimes a single act—the 
assassination of C in a tavern, or the mys¬ 
terious apotheosis of B—^was thc fortunate 
outcome of thirty or forty draws. This combi¬ 
nation of chances was difficult. But it must 
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be remembered that the members of the 
Company were (and are) both all-powerful 
and astute. In many cases, the knowledge 
that certain pleasures were merely the out¬ 
come of chance-might have diminished their 
virtue; to obviate this difficulty the agents 
of the Company resorted to suggestion and 
to magic. Their methods and manoeuvres 
were secret. To discover the secret hopes and 
hidden terrors of each person, they made use 
of astrologers and spies. There were certain 
stone lions, there was a sacred latrine called 
Qaphqa, there were certain clefts in a dusty 
aqueduct which, according to popular belief, 
led to the Company’, well-wishers or ill- 
wishers left their reports in these places. 
This information, which was of variable 
authenticity, was preserved in an alphabetical 
file. 


S TRANGE though it may seem, there was 
no lack of complaints. The Company, 
with its habitual discretion, did not answer 
them directly. It preferred to scribble on the 
ruined walls of a mask-factory a short argu¬ 
ment, that has now been incorporated in the 
holy scriptures. This doctrinal statement ob¬ 
served that the lottery marks the interference 
of chance in the world-order, and that the 
acceptance of errors did not invalidate, but, 
on the other hand, increased its power. It 
observed furthermore that those lions and the 
sacred receptacle, although not disowned by 
the Company (which did not renounce its 
right to consult them) functioned without 
official guarantee. 

This declaration dispelled the public un¬ 
rest, but also produced other results, perhaps 
unforeseen by its author. It profoundly modi¬ 
fied the spirit and the activities of the Com¬ 
pany. I have not much time left; we have 
been warned that our ship is about to sail. 
But I will try to explain. 

Incredible though it may seem, no one had 
so far tried to discover any general theory 
of probability. Babylonians are not much 
given to speculation. They respect the de¬ 
cisions of chance, entrust their lives, their 
hopes, their panic fears to them, but they 


never think of investigating their labyrin¬ 
thine laws, or the revolving spheres that 
reveal them. Nevertheless the official pro¬ 
nouncement that I have noted aroused many 
discussions of a judicio-mathematical charac¬ 
ter, one of which produced the following 
proposition: if the lottery represents an in¬ 
tensification of chance, an occasional infusion 
of chaos into the cosmos, would it not be 
proper for chance to operate at every stage 
of the draw, and not at one alone? Is it n 
absurd that chance should decree 
death, and that the circumstanc 


death—confiscation of property jar 
delay of an hour or a century—svi-/'•'’also ’ 
subject to chance? These very re^^il!’^wat, scs, 
givings finally produced a cor' 
form, the complexities of whic’g 
by centuries of usage) are only u'°^* ^ 

a few specialists. I will nevertht^*^. ^ 

U • £ £ L HV'**' 

to give a brief account of then ,^^.^l 
symbolical form. 

Let us imagine a first draw, whicn 
that a man shall die. To complete thisj"^ 
second draw takes place, which decides 


among (let us say) nine possible corollaries. 


Of these corollaries four may lead to a third 
draw which will decide the name of the 


executioner, two may substitute for the fatal 
decree a happy one (the discovery of a treas¬ 
ure, let us say), another may aggravate the 
penalty (that is to say, make the death a 
disgraceful one or embellish it with tortures), 
and others may forbid its fulfilment.... 
This the symbolic scheme. In reality the 
numbers of draws is infinite. No decision is 
final, all lead on to a number of others. The 
ignorant suppose that infinite draws require 
infinite time; in reality all that is necessary is 
that time shall be infinitely divisible, as we 
learn from the famous parable of the race 
with the Tortoise. This infinity is surprisingly 
congruous with the numerical convolutions 
of chance and with the Celestial Archetype of 
the Lottery, worshipped by the Platonists. 
Some distorted echo of our rites seems to 
have reached the Tiber. Aclius Lampridius, 
in his life of Antoninus Heliogabalus, men¬ 
tions that this emperor used to write on shells 
the luck he reserved for his guests, so that 
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one would receive ten golden pounds, and 
another ten flics, ten dormice or ten bears. 
It is worth recalling that Heliogabalus was 
educated in Asia Minor, among the priests 
of the god whose name he bore. 

There are also impersonal lots, of indefinite 
application: one ordains that a Taprobana 
sapphire shall be thrown into the Euphrates; 
another that a bird shall be released from the 
roof of a tower; another that every century 
ounce of sand shall be subtracted from 
that ps^fifrf to) the innumerable quantity on 
the capacitA The consequences arc at times 

to the beneficent influence of 
;bany, our customs are permeated 
j^bt buyer of a dozen jars of 
nne will not be surprised if one 
(Stains a charm or a viper; the 
raws up a document seldom fails 

Western faulty detail; I myself, in 

^\cd statement have falsified a splen- 
d^" here and a horror there. Perhaps also, 
some mysterious ennui.... Our historians, 
who arc the most clear-sighted in the world, 
have invented a method of rectifying chance; 
the working of this method is well-known to 
be (generally) trustworthy, though, of course, 
it cannot be divulged without some measure 
of falsehood. In any case, there is nothing 
so contaminated by fiction as the history of 
the Company.... A palaeographic document, 
dug up in a temple, may be the product of 


yesterday’s draw, or of one centuries ago. 
No book is published without some difference 
between every copy. The scribes swear a secret 
oath always to omit, interpolate or vary some¬ 
thing. The indirect lie is also practised. 

The Company, with divine modesty, avoids 
all publicity. Its agents, as is natural, are 
secret; the orders it'is continually (perhaps 
incessantly) giving do not differ from those 
promulgated by impostors. Moreover, who 
can boast that he is a true impstor? The 
drunkard who invents a ridiculous order, the 
dreamer who suddenly wakes and throttles 
the wife who is sleeping beside him, are 
they not perhaps carrying out a secret de¬ 
cision of the Company? Its silent function¬ 
ing, comparable to that of God, arouses all 
kinds of conjectures. One abominable sugges¬ 
tion is that for centuries the Company has 
not existed, and that the sacred confusion in 
our lives is purely hereditary and traditional; 
another says that it is eternal and will endure 
till the last night, when the last god obliter¬ 
ates the world; another proclaims that the 
Company is omnipotent, but that it is only 
influential in tiny things, like a bird’s cry, or 
the colour of rust or dust, or half-dreams at 
dawn. Another, speaking with the mouth 
of the masked hieresiarchs, says that it has 
never existed and never will exist. Another, 
just as base, argues that it does not matter 
whether you assert or deny the existence of 
this shadowy corporation, for Babylonia is 
nothing but an infinite game of chance. 
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The Difference in the South 

Letter from Italy 


I s Italy one, as she appears to be to the 
casual visitor and as all the books confirm? 
Or can she be more exactly described as an arbi¬ 
trary union of two separate countries, "le due 
Italie”, as the Italians say, inhabited by two 
separate people, as superficially alike but funda¬ 
mentally dissimilar and antagonistic as, for 
instance, the Arabs and the Jews? 

Italy’s case, of coarse, is not unique. Almost 
invisible divisions exist in most other countries. 
In old unified nations like France, Great Britain, 
or Spain, the people also like to distinguish be¬ 
tween their southern and northern types. Such 
characters arc part of the popular lore. They 
appear on the stage, in the cinema, in proverbs, 
jokes and tales, often in their regional costumes 
and always with their traditional traits, as fixed 
and recognisable as masks from the Teatro 
deU'Artc. Still, they are usually nothing more 
than relics of the past, unimportant distinctions 
in the unified national character, with little rela¬ 
tion to actual reality. Only rarely, and then 
only in the most extreme historical emergencies, 
do people betray their national loyalties and fight 
for their regional allegiances. 

In other countries, however, whose political 
union was achieved only recently against heavy 
odds by fortunate minorities and is still fragile, 
such division between North and South tend to 
be much more important than mere cracks 
which are easily papered over. They arc seldom 
matter for jokes. They are the outward signs of a 
definite cleavage, the cause of deep-seated ten¬ 
sions which make political life insecure, un¬ 
balanced, and dangerous. All decisions must be 
made with the need to keep the country to¬ 
gether clearly in mind. Few real problems are 
soberly assessed and solved. Imaginary problems 
always have precedence, phoney issues on which 


lar, f .vwuaBr 

it is easier to gain the superficial w H-'also 
majority. In such breakable count^itJ^riv^r.' 
usually prefer vast aggressive plar ^ 

myths, colonial wars, wars againg ^ 

unprepared neighbours, and othcfo’)r<'!^t 35 ir$|^^ 
adventures, which allow the pco*’, 
their differences and find an emotw''f^^^^^’^'^;j||| 
stable appearance of unity, rathe'fiJ's) 
long term, but useful programmes, 'y 

This necessity also helps to explain tht- » 
of Italy in the last hundred years. A peaceful, 
unmiliiary, reasonable, and realistic people dedi¬ 
cated itself to colonial adventures (from the 
occupation of Massawa in 1885 to the conquest 
of Libya in 1911 and Ethiopia in 1935), back¬ 
breaking military expenditures (which included 
the maintenance of an army and a navy among 
the largest in Europe), and to strenuous and 
sometimes ludicrous attempts to maintain at all 
costs the rank of a Great Power, All this neces¬ 
sarily retarded or prevented tlic development of 
political institutions, the improvement of the 
administrative machinery, the training of an 
^lite, the education of the masses, the promotion 
of industry and commerce, and the modernisa¬ 
tion of more backward areas. 

There were other factors that contributed to 
the making of Italy what she was and what she 
is today. Still, the difference between her two 
halves and the fragility of her national unity 
were among the more important. They often 
forced governments of the right and of the left 
to pursue identical projects. Massawa was occu¬ 
pied by the right-wing, jingoist Prime Minister 
Francesco Crispi, Tripoli by the left wing 
"tiberale" Giovanni Giolitti. The ultimate exas¬ 
peration and consequence of such policies was, 
in the end, the rise of Fascism. Italy’s ills helped 
to determine not only her history but that of 
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Europe and the world. Italy’s future welfare and 
existence as a free and western nation still 
largely depend on how well the problem of the 
co-existence of North and South, the "Problema 
del Mezzogiorno”, is understood, studied, and 
solved. Inevitably one is led to speculate how 
large an influence Italy’s insecurity may again 
have on the peace of Europe and the rest of the 
world. 


W HOLE LIBRARIES havc bccn filled with 
studies on the ancient "Problema," from 
that'^sJ|yifitoric investigation by Leopoldo Franchetti 
the capacii^\ Sonnino in 1876, down to Danilo 
y Carlo Levi’s emotional dcnuncia- 
amentary committees, economists, 
■historians, scholars, geographers, 
'iticians, and mere journalists have 
l-ito define the reasons why "le due 
’due" and not "una," and why 
them was so difficult to fill, 
f I magic gap, which appears to grow 
/ceper as more is done to fill it. Why? 
Western primary causes of southern 

: ulrane 


I 


uirdness have been isolated at one time 
or another by various authors: history; for¬ 
tuitous circumstances; the fact that at decisive 
turning points the throne of Naples always fell 
to a weak queen; foreign invasions and domina¬ 
tions; the Greek, Saracen, Spanish influences; 
the Bourbons, Garibaldi, the Piedmontese 
bureaucracy; the lack of rain, the shortage of 
fertile land, the heat; the laziness of the southern 
^lite (who seem to prefer steady government 
jobs to more lucrative but risky business ven¬ 
tures); the avidity of the northern elite (who 
are accused of having smothered southern indus¬ 
tries in the cradle after the unification)—these 
and many more causes havc been indicated at 
one time or another. They arc, of course, all 
true, at least partially true. Many may be con¬ 
sidered at the same time the effect and the cause 
of others. None, however, is sufficient by itself 
to explain the phenomena and to point to an 
infallible cure. 


ALL SCHOLARS Understandably start from a similar 
presumption, that southerners and northerners 
arc fundamentally the same people but that 
fortuitous circumstances of one kind or another 
havc temporarily separated them morally, cul¬ 
turally, and economically. They have all been 
disappointed. No elimination of fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances has yet corrected in the slightest 
degree the difference between Italians. Few 


experts have tried to start from what is obvious: 
the acceptance of the existence of two countries 
speaking the same language. All the rest neces¬ 
sarily follows, the reasons why the south does 
not prosper and why all legislation designed to 
to make it prosper hitherto seems to have failed. 

The few who havc tried to study the problem 
from this point of vigw havc done so only re¬ 
luctantly, obscurely, and incidentally, without 
ever going deeply into the matter, without 
drawing the necessary conclusions, and using 
only polite and euphemistic terms. Their reluc¬ 
tance is easily understood. A taboo stopped 
them. They were going against popular ideals, 
official rhetoric, the patriotic cliches inherited 
from the Risorgimento. On these the state was 
precariously built. They were apparently the 
only cement holding the country together. How 
could one say that Italians were not one people, 
indivisible, all brothers, kept apart in the past 
only by the malevolence of foreign powers? 
Were they not one and .the same in front of 
the law and under arms? 

There is no doubt that all Italians, observed 
from a distance, have a family resemblance. 
They all come from more or less the same stock, 
havc predominantly dark hair, dark eyes, and 
vivacious expressions. In general they havc all 
experienced similar historical vicissitudes, 
learned approximately the same lessons through 
the past centuries, conceived a similar philosophy 
of life, shared more or less the same hopes and 
aspirations, and havc developed the same talents 
in order to survive. Italians consider that living 
is the principal aim of life. They pursue happi¬ 
ness "alVitaliana", that is they try to further 
their own private welfare (or, as Guicciardini 
put it, "il particulare") rather than that of 
society. 

They must, therefore, defend themselves and 
their families against the envy, hatred, ill will, 
greed, and treachery of the outside world, the 
State, society, law, and the mighty. They must 
be prepared to survive natural calamities, his¬ 
torical convulsions, and political upheavals. Un¬ 
like the inhabitants of older nations, politically 
better organised and more advanced, Italians 
have learned to rely less on collective institutions 
and organisations and more on their own private 
virtues and public vices, their personal power, 
adaptability, charm, intelligence, and shrewd¬ 
ness. In Italy, families often prosper while society 
decays. The Italian Republic has been defined as 
a “loose federation of families.’’ 

When studied a little more closely, however, 
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one is struck by one fundamental difFerence 
between north and south. All others seem secon¬ 
dary. It is the primary cause of the slower 
development of the south, in the past century, 
and of the faster development of the north. It 
has so far frustrated all attempts to bring the 
two standards of living more or less on to one 
level. It will always make the spending of at 
least a part of all money invested a complete 
waste. It will, in the end, strengthen even more 
the mutual mistrust and misunderstanding 
separating southerners and northerners and make 
national unity even more fragile and unstable 
than in the past. There is now the danger that 
vain hopes will be raised, deeper and more 
irreconcilable conflicts will be cultivated, with 
possibly catastrophic results. 

W HAT is this difference? 

We have seen that both northerners 
and southerners want, .above .all, to protect 
themselves and their families from risks. They 
want to survive anu sec to it that their sons, 
grandsons, and their progenies survive, defying 
society, history, cataclysms, and adverse fortune 
for as long as possible. Here the resemblance 
stops. 

The northerner thinks that there is only one 
sure way to achieve these aims; the acquisition 
of wealth, "la ricchezza." Only wealth can 
assure the family’s defence. The southerner, on 
the other hand, thinks that only power, prestige, 
and authority will do the job. 

The northerner of whatever class is therefore 
perpetually trying to acquire wealth in its 
various forms. He wants a job, a good job, a 
better job. He wants land, capital, credits, 
shares, houses, technical and scientific know¬ 
ledge which can be converted into high salaries, 
executive posts in good businesses, expensive and 
rare university degrees, which assure him better- 
paid employment, and will undergo any sacri¬ 
fice in order to g.ain these advantages for himself 
or his sons. He wants a rich wife, rich daughters 
and sons-in-law, and rich friends. He is very 
close to being a pure homo economicus. 

The southerner, on the other hand, wants to 
be obeyed, admired, respected, feared, and 
envied. For him the important aims in life arc 
rank, influence, power in any one of its many 
forms, not wealth but the appearance of wealth. 

In whatever rank of society he is born, he will 
pursue those aims. The little peasant as well 
as the landed proprietor, will cultivate the grati¬ 


tude of powerful friends and relatives, the fear 
of his enemies, and the respect of everybody. 


LET us MAKE an imaginary comparison. A nor¬ 
therner inherits a farm. He dreams of developing 
it, improving cultivation of techniques, apply¬ 
ing modern scientific methods of irrigation 
and drainage, in order to increase its output and 
his profits. He wants to buy more and more 
land with his savings. He wants to set aside a 
lot of money, to invest in profitable concerns. 
He wants to leave as much as possible to hjs 
heirs. He sends his son to an agriq^l 
school. . .V' 

A southerner inherits a similar. «f.. 
dreams of renting it for whatever also^ 

him and of then forgetting it. Witl^rivaf. 
he wants to go to Naples or 
.support himself while struggling 
"posizione." He may study fc 
university degree of the kind tha*^, _ 
income but great prestige, try to ^ 

ment post, gamble and live rcckle.''sl 
society acquiring great fame; he may 
celebrated criminal lawyer. ^ -**** 


In Naples and in Milan (to quote another 
example) there are wholesale fruit and vege¬ 
table merchants. They are classified as "grossisti 
di jrutta e verdura" in the telephone book. 
They pay dues to a local association and to a 
national organi.sation of wholesale dealers in 
fruit and vegetables. They may meet at national 
congresses to debate the common interest of 
their trade. It would be misleading to suppose, 
however, that the two have similar occupations 
and pursue similar aims. 

The Neapolitan usually tours the countryside 
with his henchmen, bullying and protecting 
peasants in his sector, who must sell their pro¬ 
ducts only to him at the prices he fixes. He 
defends his territory and his vassal farmers from 
the encroachment of competitors. He carries a 
gun. He shoots straight. As everybody knows 
he can enforce his will by killing his opponents, 
and sometimes does, he never, or almost never, 
has the need to shoot. If the farmers were to 
refuse to sell at his price he would leave their 
produce to rot in the fields. They never refuse. 

A superficial observer, of course, would not 
know what is going on, would notice none of 
the secret threats and fears. Farmer, "grossista", 
competitors, all smile, joke, exchange pleasan¬ 
tries, drink vino, shake hands. They seem to be 
the best of friends. Only rarely the police di^ 
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cover that something must have gone wrong, 
when they find a corpse in a country lane. No¬ 
body usually gets killed, if he is careful. The 
culprits are seldom identified. 

The Milanese ''grossista' is an entirely differ¬ 
ent kind of man. He resembles his Swiss, Aus¬ 
trian, French, or Dutch colleagues more than 
his Neapolitan or Sicilian competitors. He car¬ 
ries no gun, is followed by no henchmen, rarely 
secs the farmers he buys from, almost never 
tours the countryside. He has a modern office, 
telephones, secretaries, graphs on the wall. His 
**>jness is done by telephone, with brokers, 
thtbuyers, or correspndents in Germany, France, 
Midrn*«\and. His aim is to ship more and more 
d railway cars abroad, filled with 
more fresh produce at the highest 
-prices. He dreams of improving packag- 
■ \ing, shipping technique, his know- 
oign tastes, and so forth, 
ally makes a lot of money, in good 
one hundred or one thousand times more 
Neapolitan colleague docs. Still, the 
S^esterjbill^n colleague is not unhappy about it. 
Money is not his principal aim. He wants other 
things in life. He wants to be well-known (his 
sinister nickname must silence people in the 
fruit and vegetable market and seal their mouths 
when questioned by the police). He wants to 
be feared (policemen often prefer not to see him 
go by). He wants to be powerful (politicians 
sometimes purchase his help at election-time 
with favours). He wants to be loved (he will 
redress wrongs and protect weaker people ask¬ 
ing for his aid). He wants people to bend to 
his will, pretty girls as well as farmers. 

A ll these, of course, arc grossly exag- 
. gcrated simplifications, examples chosen as 
didactic illustrations of the point. Nothing is 
that simple in real life. Exceptions are numer¬ 
ous. Not all the South is purely southern, nor is 
all the North only northern. Frequently one 
finds men in North Italy who apparently want 
to increase their power, authority, prestige, and 
rank above anything else. There are important 
industrialists in Turin or Milan who live monas¬ 
tic lives and who dedicate their time to increas¬ 
ing their capacity to command rather than their 
patrimony. Likewise, in the south of Italy one 
finds men who forego the preoccupations of 
prestige and authority simply in order to get 
rich. 

Often such exceptions are mere illusions; 
n observed more closely they confirm the 


general rule. The northeriKr who seems to 
pursue power only docs so because power will 
generate more wealth, and the southerner who 
wants to accumulate money regards this merely 
as another way of achieving a higher and more 
respected place in society. There are, for in¬ 
stance, northern politicians in Rome who use 
their dominating position in order to amass a 
fortune. There are, likewise, southerners who 
amass fortunes in order to become deputies, 
under-secretaries, and Cabinet ministers. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, southerners tend to make money 
in order to rule, northerners to rule in order 
to make money. 

Still, the difference, while not always identi¬ 
fiable in individuals, is always discernible in the 
two .societies. It permeates every detail. It streng¬ 
thens the constrasting characteristics of the two 
sections. It widens the gap. Official Italy has 
apparently succeeded merely in unifying names, 
labels and titles, but not reality. 

Take a "prefetto," for instance. He is a func¬ 
tionary appointed by the central government, 
who rules over a province. He is always a 
southerner. Only southerners, as we have seen, 
like badly-paid jobs with honorific titles and 
high protocol precedence. He rates the title of 
"Eccellenza,” like a Roman prince, and sits very 
high at any table. 

Nothing would be more misleading than to 
think that the "prefetto" in a northern province 
has any resemblance to his colleague in a south¬ 
ern province. In the North he is an inconspicu¬ 
ous bureaucrat. Nobody remembers his name. 
He is seldom invited except to official functions. 
In the South he is ruler, ras, chieftain, catapan, 
a social leader. He is surrounded by courtiers 
and sycophants. He goes to banquets, weddings, 
funerals, and christenings. His word, a mere 
suggestion on the telephone, or a wish whispered 
as to himself, is law. He sometimes can still 
(and always could in the past) swing elections. 
When he goes by, people bow low and take 
their hats off. 

It is pointless to pass judgment on either 
of these two societies, to say which is better, 
more civilised or advanced, which is more likely 
in the long run 40 provide the “greatest good 
for the greatest number.” Is the northerner 
really happier than the southerner? He has 
considerable material advantages. Do they com¬ 
pensate for the spiritual poverty, the levelling, 
the crude hedonism, the infantile culture, and 
the harsh discipline Kriuch are inseparable from 
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an advanced industrialised society? Is the south¬ 
erner happier, then? He lives a poorer but freer 
life. He is not bound by rigid schedules. He 
defends himself, like the red Indians in the 
prairies, and eqjoys using all his faculties in the 
daily struggle to overwhelm his competitors. 
He has time to pursue idle and wasteful pas¬ 
sions. His life is nearer nature and natural 
instincts. Do these advantages compensate for 
the poverty and insecurity of his life? 

C ONSIDER what great benefits southerners 
contributed to past Italian achievements. 
A people wholly dedicated to the rational and 
scicntifice pursuit of wealth inevitably becomes 
dull. Civilisation and the graces of life flourish 
best where there arc disinterested, dedicated, and 
intelligent people, men who accept a lower 
standard of living for the sake of more satisying 
occupations and who prefer dignity, fame, 
authority, or ease of conscience to money or 
security; scholars, poets, artists, novelists, saints, 
philosophers, jurists, eccentrics, spendthrift 
aristocrats, et al. The Mezzogiorno has pro¬ 
duced a great majority of such characters in 
Italian life. Italy’s debt to them is great. 

TTie State has been cheaply run for decades, 
up to the last war, by able and honest southern 
bureaucrats. The universities were and are 
staffed mainly by southern professors. Some of 
the best novels in contemporary Italy were writ¬ 
ten by southerners, the Sicilians Verga, Capuana, 
Dc Roberto, Brancati, Vittorini, and now Giu¬ 
seppe Tomasi di Lampedusa. Her greatest play¬ 
wright, Pirandello, was born in Agrigento. Her 
greatest philosopher, Croce, and one of her 
greatest poets, d’Annunzio, were born in the 
Abruzzi. Her colonics were administered with 
great personal sacrifice by competent officials 
from the South. Most of the staff officers in the 
army and navy were from the southern half. 
The Sicilians formed a nucleus of the Foreign 
Service where they excelled because their native 
qualities were the same as those which are in¬ 
dispensable in the conduct of foreign negotia¬ 
tions. Most heroes in her wars were from the 
South. The principal publishing houses entirely 
dedicated to unprofitable culture were in Bari 
(Laterza), Naples (Ricciardi), and Messina (Prin- 
cipato). They kept the Italian soul alive in the 
dark times of the Fascist dictatorship, as the 
Benedictines did in the remote Middle Ages. 

The fact that many southern traits and habits 
°uiy be classified as typical of an “agrarian,** 


“feudal,” or “preopitalistic** society is only a 
partial but a misleading explanation. It again 
presupposes that southerners would be nor¬ 
therners if only they were given the chance. 
There is no doubt that in the Mezzogiorno one 
still encounters beliefs and habits belonging to 
earlier ages. One often finds, for instance, to 
quote a few obvious examples, love of display 
and pomp, jealous defence of one’s own personal 
honour, contempt for productive occupations, 
disdain for trade, and disregard for the careful 
administration of one’s own property. One finds 
the fierce loyalties of the humble for the might^i 
and the complementary feelings of the mighf^/Jf 
who must lead, protect, and care for. their 
“ctientes" in all circumstances. One also‘,a^ 
that southerners prefer their own priv»r I*-** 
to recourse to the official machinery, “the <9 
and the courts. It is admittedly true th'st^ 
were common traits in Europe befon'^jJsaiSlP^ ‘ 
trial revolution a few centuries ago. 

The point is not that such habits survfv^ 
why they survived at all. Southerners, . 

deploring the vices and virtues of their pt 
call them "spagnolistni" or remnants of the 
Spanish domination. The Spanish dominated 
Milan for about as long as they dominated the 
Kingdom of Naples; they also dominated Flan¬ 
ders and the Low Countries for centuries. Why 
is it that only in the Mezzogiorno were their 
teachings adopted apparently for ever while they 
were easily forgotten elsewhere? Why should 
the Milanese, the Belgians, the Dutch have de¬ 
veloped the un-Spanish virtues of business enter¬ 
prise, industry, and the appreciation of the value 
of money which .southerners never learned? 

Why did the Neapolitans and the Sicilians 
cling to “feudal” manners, if not because their 
own national character made them more adapt¬ 
able to such a w.iy of life? The industrial 
revolution started in the North of Italy at about 
the same time as in the South. Factories sprang 
up in both regions within a few years of each 
other. Why were they promoted by the King 
in the South and by private individuals in the 
North? Why did they decay rapidly in the 
South, after the unification of the country, and 
flourish in the North? 


The point which interests us here is simply 
that southerners learned from ail foreigners, in¬ 
cluding the Spaniards, only that which suited 
them, and always clung to their own way of 
life through thick and thin, in spite of every- 
sometimes daring defeat, poverty, 
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dation, and desperation in order not to betray 
their own nature and habits. Like the Chinese, 
they digested and assimilated foreign rulers, 
ways, and ideas, and accepted them only when 
transformed into something of their own. They 
could never be untrue to themselves. Just as a 
weak people docs, when invaded and dominated 
by powerful foreigners, they often produced in 
the past and still produce today comical and 
unconscious parodies of the North. The two 
French kings of Naples at the time of Napo¬ 
leon’s rule over Europe, Joseph Bonaparte and 
Joachim Murat, introduced the Code NapoUon 
j into the southern legal system. It was a revolu¬ 
tionary initiative. After a few years, the new 
‘VS were modified, interpreted, and applied 
ich a way that the French lawyers could 
ccognise them. Or take the railways. When 
jacks were laid in the North, they followed 
‘hqrtcst and cheapest routes between cities. 

. .soflth, they meandered all over the land- 
. in order to pass in front of obscure ham- 
/hcrc some powerful person or his friend 
‘ tVlasTJorn, or to lengthen the mileage and enrich 
the contractor responsible for the construction of 
some particular section. 

The southerners’ attachment to their own 
ways is often concealed. It is not now fashion¬ 
able to praise what arc ofificially considered to 
be reactionary prejudices and vices. Confronted 
with the modern world and its complicated 
requirements, southerners react with insincere 
praise, sincere envy, and polite cynicism; they 
shrug their shoulders philosophically and make 
sarcastic little jokes about the stupidity of 
northerners, the “Piemontesi fessi.” Or some¬ 
times they will write an article or an essay in 
defence of the South which is so full of sad 
allusions, irony, and self-pity that few can under¬ 
stand it. An example of this is the rehabilitation 
of the last Bourbon kings of Naples, which has 
been going on orally and in print for years. It 
is, like the Austrians’ nostalgia for Franz Josef, 
in reality not the rehabilitation of a man, a 
monarch, a royal house, or an institution, but 
of the people themselves as they were before 
the fall, of the world as they understood it and 
were happy in it. 

Some of these disillusioned southerners have 
turned for salvation to the Communist party, 
to a system which appears even more hostile to 
their way of life than the North is. EfHcient, 
disciplined, egalitarian, ’’scientific,” the Com¬ 
munist creed makes northern Italy and indus¬ 
trialised Europe seem almost lackadaisical and 
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benign by comparison. What southerners like in 
the Communist party is its hatred for the bour¬ 
geois and liberal revolution, its hope for a new 
hierarchical world, almost feudal in its stratified 
construction, where free competition is abolished, 
and any man with powerful friends can defend 
his position in life. 

Southerners naturally cannot go back to the 
happy days of Ferdinand II, the king who spoke 
dialect and knew his people’s foibles. He used 
to say: “My kingdom is an island, protected by 
salt water on three sides and holy water on 
the fourth.” The Papal States no longer defend 
the northern border from the rest of Europe. 
At the same time, southerners have little liking 
for and understanding of the modern world, 
in which they do not feel at ca.se, are often 
beaten and humiliated by duller competitors, 
who ignore the fine points of the art of living 
but stick diligently to their chores. Southerners, 
as we have seen, cannot easily or quickly change 
themselves. They can only sometimes make 
believe they do. Their malaise has no apparent 
cure. They cannot become efficient northerners, 
bent merely on making money. Yet they cannot 
endure their condition of “inferior,” or “back¬ 
ward” people. 

This is the psychological heart of the "Prob- 
lema del Mezzogiorno.” 

T he “Problema” is nothing new. It goes 
back to the early nineteenth century, when 
northern “patriots” and “liberals” wanted to 
join the rest of Italy in a unified state also in 
order to dump their unsolvable problems into 
the common lap, and let northerners take care 
of them. After the unification, the South im¬ 
mediately started clamouring for special atten¬ 
tion. Cavour’s dying words, a few months after 
the proclamation of the new kingdom, were 
dedicated to "< poveri napoletani." 

Special laws, special projects, special pro¬ 
grammes of public works, special credits for 
business ventures, special appropriations for the 
South have been a constant feature of Italian 
policy since the beginning of the century. Gio¬ 
vanni Giolitd and Benito Mussolini dedicated 
some of the best jfears of their lives to satisfying 
the South’s claims for particular attention. Since 
1950 the new democratic republic has spent 
in the South more than double the sum which 
had been spent in the previous half century. The 
progress has been immense. Nevertheless, the 
old ills are still present. 
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PoiiTicAL CHOICE, in the South, b also more 
closely connected with questions of prestige and 
relative strength and less with ideologies than 
in the North. The electorate as a rule votes for 
the biggest party and the strongest candidate. 
This generally means that the party or faction 
which wins an election is generally the one the 
voters thought would win. The majority party, 
the one holding power, therefore often tends, 
by a kind of geometrical progression, to be con¬ 
tinually increasing its majority. At the same 
time, there is usually only one great opposition 
party, gathering all kinds of dissatisfied voters. 
These two groupings are, at the present time, 
the Christian Democrats (in power) and the 
Communists (in opposition). The preoccupation 
with relative strength and numbers and the dis¬ 
regard for ideas explains why politicians in 
the South, particularly Sicilians, pass so easily 
from one side to another, from Fascism to Com¬ 
munism, from planning to “laissez-faire,” from 
Republicanism to Monarchism, from Marxism 
to Liberalism, from Free Trade to Protection¬ 
ism. Power is all. A .Sicilian proverb says: “To 
command is better than to f -..." 

This preoccupation also explains why in the 
past southerners were more attracted by some 
aspects of Fascism than northerners. They were 
impressed by the outward panoply, the uni¬ 
forms, the tasselled hats, the guns at the side, 
the daggers at the belt, the boots, the over¬ 
weening oratory about annihilating the weak 
and the timid. Soudicrncrs took part enthusiasti¬ 
cally in the various African campaigns in which, 
by the way, they generously shed their blood. 
They liked conquering and protecting weaker 
people. It never occurred to them that the money 
spent to colonise Libya or Ethiopia could have 
been better but less splendidly enjoyed at home, 
raising their own standard of living. The same 
preoccupation now makes them prefer Stalinism 
to a more moderate form of Communism. 
Southern party members and fellow-travelling 
Socialists cheered when the Soviet armoured 
divisions marched into Hungary and recon¬ 
quered Budapest. 

Because of this ancient obsession with power 
and the visible outward marks of power— 
authority, rank, prestige—the southerner is a 
sharper political animal than the northerner. He 
can weigh up at a glance the true resolution 
and the resources of an opponent. He knows 
when that resolution and those resources exceed 
hb own and the exact moment when his own 
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fear is smaller than his opponent's. This political 
flair he has had to develop since infancy, so 
as to get the simplest things done in the world. 
JEvery southerner, from the land-owning princes 
to the illiterate herdsmen and day labourers, has 
been brought up to obey privately the rules 
which in more advanced countries arc valid 
only in public affairs, political struggles, inter¬ 
national negotiations, and the great issues of 
war and peace. He naturally negotiates only 
from strong positions; he divides, whenever he 
can, his oponents in order to rule over them; 
he “licks them or joins them” like every true 
statesman. 

Naturally enough, southerners who easily 
conquered all-powerful but badly-paid positions 
in the Italian state administration and in politics, 
exerted an immense influence in the shaping of 
the policy for the solution of the problem af 
their native land. The majority of cabinet mijjj^' 
ters, under-secretaries, high officials, techtm.« 
managers of State enterprises, State banks, j 
employees who were of southern extr.action,‘d^^. 
all they could to help. In the last sixty ytafs' 
practically everything that government inter¬ 
vention, State money, and politics could do was 
done. 

A short journey through any part of Southern 
Italy by rail or car will reveal this. 

T he visitor will sec everywhere a large 
amount of buildings erected with public 
money in the last two or three centuries, more 
than in any other country, all of which arc in 
various stages of preservation. He will first see 
(chronologically speaking) the Cyclopean struc¬ 
tures of his great-grandfather’s time, erected 
by the first Bourbons, Jo.scph Bonaparte, and 
Joachim Murat, and finally the incredible 
amount of works done in the first fifteen 
years of Ferdinand II’s reign. This still consti¬ 
tutes the great foundation, the majority of basic 
works: roads, bridges, harbours, public build¬ 
ings, churches, and hospitals. Then, the more 
familiar and modest buildings of the early 
Victor Emmanuel III period, the years before 
the first world war, followed by the more 
numerous, lavish, splendid, and rhetorical 
attempts of Mussolini to perpetuate his name 
and the fame of his regime. Lastly, the glittering 
new buildings erected by his contemporaries. 

In each of the older architectural epochs, note 
the execrable state of repair. In the suburbs of 
Naples, for instance, some factories were built 
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only at the beginning of the century but are 
now falling down. The plaster is peeling from 
the walls. It is impossible to read the name of 
the firm painted on the facade, decades ago, 
obliterated by the sun and the dust. Rotten roof 
beams bend under the weight of moss-encrusted 
tiles. Doors hang from rusty hinges. The court¬ 
yards are piled with refuse, dilapidated machin¬ 
ery, weather-beaten packing cases, and litter 
which nobody carries away amongst the wild 
grass. The factories still run, of course. Some¬ 
how, on the brink of collapse, the wheels turn. 
The reason is that economic criteria are con¬ 
sidered secondary in the South. The factory is 
not a strictly economic enterprise. It was built 
with public money grants and special tax facili¬ 
ties. It is not meant to function efficiently. Its 
shoddy products are probably cheap enough to 
^1 in the market, but cheap only because 
“"wrest is low, no money is spent for modernisa- 
'upKcep, renovation, and wages are lower 
vUhan elsewhere, miserably low, in fact. 

The factories built by the Fascists arc some¬ 
what better, if only because they are newer. Still, 
they show no sign of improvement and moder¬ 
nisation. The recent post-war factories, ultra¬ 
modern and dramatic, with plastic roofs and 
bright dazzling colours, arc still in relatively 
good conditions. (F.vcn here, flakes of plaster 
and large spots of moisture reveal their non- 
distant future.) Sometimes, near the modern 
villages of the "Enti di Rijorma” (the agrarian 
reform organisation which split up the large 
land-holdings into small farms) arc the villages 
of similar enterprises built back in Fascist days. 
They have been allowed to decay, with no 
money spent for repairs. They look like the 
crumbling ruins of some distant and forgotten 
historical era, disorderly agglomerations of huts 
and hovels, their roofs sprouting with weeds 
and wild fig bushes. Occasionally, the roof has 
been blown off, or has collapsed, and the flora 
proliferates inside on the walls and floors. Often, 
doors, windows, roofs, doors, sills and other 
movable parts have been stolen. The ruined 
houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum, in the 
care of the Ministry of Public Instruction, are in 
far better condition and look newer. 


The lack of upkeep strikes one everywhere. 
Even today, the law enabling the Cassa del 
Mezzogiomo to spend millions of lire for the 
modernisation of the country contains no pro¬ 
vision whatever for the maintenance of existing 
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works. Maintenance is not considered important 
in the South because the primary function of 
any structure is psychological. Factories are not 
built to produce goods efficiendy and cheaply 
nor to compete with northern enterprises. 
They are built to be inaugurated with great 
pomp on the first day, to be admired as a sign 
of modernity and industrialisation, a proof of 
power, to provoke envy in neighbouring villages, 
to gain the people’s gratitude towards the local 
political patron or the predominadng party, and 
finally to afford a miserable living to a few 
workers. In the past, when our fathers dis¬ 
covered what eventually happened to public 
works carried out in the South, they called it 
"the cemetery of public works.” It is still often 
called that today. 

The psychological and uneconomic reasons 
for many structures arc revealed by other signs. 
Often the structures (even when useful) are too 
elaborate, massive and expensive for the town or 
village they serve. On both the Tyrrhenian and 
Adriatic shores the traveller’s eyes will rest on 
large, relatively new harbours, equipped with 
granite or concrete moles, quays, and ample 
storage installations. Many are usually empty 
and silent, no more than sporadic havens for the 
odd fishing smack when the buriana blows. 
Likewise, one meets immense post offices whence 
only a few letters and postcards are sent weekly 
by a small population of illiterate peasants, or 
monumental school buildings, sheltering a tiny 
number of children, which cannot be properly 
heated nor cleaned with the miserable money 
allotted for the purpose. Often such waste is 
explained away as “foresight,” the preparation 
of suitable conveniences for, and the stimulation 
of, future growth. This is clearly contradicted 
by the fact that the local population and local 
activities have, in many cases, dwindled instead 
of increasing. Few instances of public expendi¬ 
ture really succeeded in creating a chain of con¬ 
nected initiatives and investments out of 
nothing. The organs failed to create the func¬ 
tion. Many such constructions, very old, mode¬ 
rately old, new, and very new, remind one 
of the stately imperial buildings or public works 
of the Ra) in old India, isolated signs of alien 
power and splendour. 

The psychological character of many of these 
is finally proved by their siting. In Palermo 
there is a new power station, built since the war. 
(Palermo is specially prone to display invest¬ 
ments. After the unification of Italy, in i860, 
the city urgently built two opera th^tres, both 
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bigger than San Carlo, la Scala. and the Op&'a 
in Paris. Apparendy, the Palennitani thought 
they needed nothing else so urgently). The 
power station was not placed away from public 
gaze, behind a Jiill, suitably masked so that the 
ugly buildings could be made invisible, and the 
smoke and fumes less obnoxious. It has been 
proudly placed near the harbour, in the heart 
of the city, thus ruining one of the most beauti¬ 
ful sights of all Italy, a famous and historical 
panorama, dear to ancient poets and painters. 
It has been placed, incidentally, in precisely the 
spot where in older times a cathedral would 
have been erected, or, even earlier, a marble 
temple dedicated to a tutelary saint or god who 
might endow the city with whatever benefits 
were expected of him at the time. 

U ndoubtedly many things have 

changed in the South, many more per¬ 
haps than the reader of these pages has been led 
to believe. It is, after all, no longer Ferdinand 
IPs “island.” It ii part of a contemporary 
modern nation, part of Europe, part of the con¬ 
temporary world. It was not sheltered from 
history. It could not be protected from the influx 
of world-wide trends. The large amounts of 
money spent in the last few years could not 
help having an influence. Some of the money at 
least was well spent. Even that which was 
wasted, stolen, or dedicated to the satisfaction of 
psychological needs alone, could not somehow 
help in modifying the local scene, even if not 
always in the direction desired. 

Then there were the wars, the many wars 
fought by Italians since i860, in which 
southerners did their duty in strange and distant 
lands, the deserts of North Africa, the plateau 
of Ethiopia, the snow<overed Alps, Greece and 
Russia. All people bring back from wars a 
secret resolution to live different and better 
lives from those they have known. Emigration 
to North and South America and to the rest of 
Europe provoked a return flow of money, new 
ideas, new habits, and restlessness. For a century- 
and-a-half able men from tlie middle class emi¬ 
grated to Central and Northern Italy, where 
they and their descendants now occupy leading 
positions. (It is only known by few, for instance, 
that the Pirelli family, founders and owners of 
a vast rubber empire, arc from Taranto.) 
Southern soldiers brought back northern wives. 
The movies and television forced the inhabitants 
of obscure villages to gaze upon an idealised, 


bourgeois, and well-fed image of the outside 
world. The sudden and vigorous upsurge of 
economic activities in the north of Italy after 
the last war could not help having a weaker but 
distinct after-effect on southern life. Unemployed 
workers go north by the tens of thousands, 
where they find jobs. Those who are left behind 
have steadier employment and higher wages. 

All this and numerous other factors inevitably 
changed the appearance, the habits, the life, the 
ideals of many southerners. 

Factories are visible everywhere, new factories, 
built in the last few years. Some, of course, arc 
already shut. They were built with no clear 
ideas, not enough money, no experience, to 
satisfy the usual emotional cravings. Others 
function. They sometimes produce something 
which has been manufactured for a long time 
better and cheaper in the North. The South 
believes not in specialisation (everything th^t*^ 
traditional is thought to bestow less pret>^‘ 
and honour) but in emulation. A few plants} 
here and there, flourish. They are the factories 
which nature decreed should be built on the 
spot, because of objective reasons, the vicinity of 
raw materials, the cheap labour supply, abun¬ 
dant energy, easy transport facilities, etc. Some 
of them were built by northern firms, taking 
full advantage of the legislation facilitating 
economic enterprises in the South. 

A stretch of coast between Syracuse and 
Augusta, where the Greek city of Megara is 
believed once to have been, where until lately 
were only contorted olive trees and flocks of 
sheep grazing in front of the wine-dark sea, 
now looks like Houston or Galveston, Texas, 
the plains crowded with intricate chemical 
factories, yellow, red and blue pipes, exploiting 
local raw materials. 

New quarters in the decrepit cities every¬ 
where look like provincial Brasilias. The very 
audacity of the architecture denounces, as it 
docs in South America, the fear of appearing 
old-fashioned, of seeming anchored to ancient 
habits, left behind by the march of Progress. 
The faces of people have changed in the cities 
and the most prosperous towns. The women are 
freer and better dressed. The crowds in the 
streets look better fed. The younger people 
especially are determined not to eke out a living 
as their ancestors have always done, no longer 
to resign themselves to the will of God, the 
favour of the mighty, the caprice of fortune, and 
the everlasting "miseria." They are taller and 
straightcr than their fathers. 
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Luigi Barzini 


'ZT, IN SPITE of all these considerable 
and sometimes incredible improvements, 
some of them the result of the will of man and 
many of circumstances, it would be dishonest to 
say that the “ProUema del Mezzogiorno” is on 
its way to a solution. To begin with, the 
immense poverty still exists. The presence of 
its pressure underlies everything. Most of the 
improvements and modernisations can be 
observed around a few cities, in some of the 
most fertile agrarian sections, or in isolated 
spots specially favoured by nature. Everywhere 
else, where the casual visitor from the North 
docs not usually go, around the corner from a 
prosperous scene, a stone’s throw from the 
resplendent new hotels, factories, or workers’ 
houses, and almost everywhere in the country¬ 
side, the "miseria” is still supreme. 

It is a better ''miseria," often comforted by 
■^ew, modern conveniences, a road, a public tele- 
n phone, sometimes an aqueduct, sewers, a doctor 
twice a week, a “miseria" tempered perhaps by 
the distribution of American surplus flour, con¬ 
densed milk, and beans to the destitute, but 
"miseria" nevertheless. Even if, however, the 
process of modernisation should continue, and 
everything everywhere showed the mark of a 
definite improvement, if everybody had a roof 
over his head, enough to cat, a job, relative 
security, medical care, and an elementary educa¬ 
tion, the "Problema" would still not be solved. 
The malaise and the restlessness, the feeling of 
being the victims of historical injustice and the 
prey of other people’s greed, the desire to revolt 
and break away from united Italy would con¬ 
tinue to make political life insecure and Italian 
unity as fragile as it has always been. 

Why? The southerners of course want to live 
better, to live at the minimum standard of 
Europeans, to solve some of their most urgent 
problems. They want all this but they especially 
want something else. They want to sec the gap 
between North and South disappear. They want 
to live as well as northerners. Anything else is 
not acceptable. Anything else is dishonourable. 
They do not understand why their countrymen 
should have such splendid living conditions, 
such wonderful factories, such awe-inspiring 
hospitals, and so much money, and why such 
things should be less impressive in the South. 
Southerners will never be placated until the 
difference is erased. The difference, naturally, 
cannot be erased, for a number of reasons. 

To BEGIN WITH, 3 part of every lira spent to 
improve the South goes North. From the North 


come the specialists, the engineers, the con¬ 
tractors, the skilled workers for certain jobs. 
From the North comes practically all the 
machinery for new plants and installadons. From 
the North, finally, come almost all the consumer 
goods, automobiles, scooters, shirts, clothes, 
shoes, furniture, radios, television sets, which 
southerners increasingly can afford. In fact, 
even if they come from southern manufacturers, 
the fact is kept secret, as southern buyers think 
it is safer and more honourable to wear or con¬ 
sume things made in North Italy. 

Take the “cassate alia siciliana" now being 
eaten in Sicily. They come from Milan. They 
arc not half as good as the local cassate. But they 
come in any given quality, at any given time, 
delivered by refrigerated truck to the smallest 
village, cost little enough, are sanitary, and bear 
well-known brand names that are nationally 
advertised. The infinitely better local products, 
which could sweep Europe if properly handled, 
can now be found only jn a few old-fashioned 
cafes. As a result of all this, while the South 
progresses by inches, the North (which also has 
at the same time local clients’ and foreign cus¬ 
tomers’ increasing demands to satisfy) pro¬ 
gresses by miles. 

Then there is the greater vigour and adapt¬ 
ability of the northern economy, which is the 
fruit of private initiative more than that of 
state intervention. In the South all decisions for 
the creation of industries or the construction of 
workers, are the result of charitable politics. 
Politics determine what plants will rise and 
where, what people will run them, and what 
money shall be allotted to them. In the North, 
on the other hand, everything is instead the 
heartless result of technical experience, the laws 
of the market-place, and ruthless competition. 
The southerners, who, as I have suggested, are 
more efficient in political manoeuvres, fill the 
high bureaucratic posts, and know how to ex¬ 
ploit political advantages. The slower and duller 
northerners ean only rely on their own capacities 
and resources. The result is an uneven race, a 
race between a puppet manoeuvred by wires 
from high and a live if more obtuse man. 
Finally, there is the national character of 
southerners which acts as stumbling-block. 

A s L o N 0 as the South docs not really want 
. prosperity, but moral equality with the 
North, it spends its efforts and money, as it has 
always done, not on strictly economic aims but 
on the display of newly acquired, or not yet 
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acquired, power and prestige. The factories 
being built are sometimes not factories but 
monuments to the god Progress or to the goddess 
Industrialisation, visible demonstrations that the 
city or region,,is to be considered no longer 
backward but one of the richest, most modern, 
and progressive in the world. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that such invest¬ 
ments do not produce strictly economic results. 
The Mezzogiorno is not getting rich as fast as 
it could, with the money dedicated to it. What 
is surprising and disappointing is that the 
psychological effects on which southerners prefer 
to lavish their own and other people’s money 
were not fully achieved either. What is surpris¬ 
ing and disappointing is the discovery, which 
is being gradually made, that only investments 
dictated by strictly northern criteria can, in the 
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long run, produce stable psychological, moral, 
and political results, and one day really solve 
the "Problema del Mezzogiorno/* 

Can Southerners learn to follow strictly 
economic considerations in the pursuit of 
their psychological aims? Can they abandon 
their old ways? Can they become somebody 
else? They can, with time. Up to now, they still 
cling as much as possible to their traditions, 
while bitterly protesting whenever they feel 
the modern world leaves them behind. They 
want at the same time to live in the Arcadian 
past of the Bourbon kings and in the present 
(lay of cheap and convenient goods. They want 
to produce as their grandfathers did in the South 
and consume as their contemporaries do in the 
North. 


Love Territory 

He’s timid with women, and the dusk is excruciating, 

The bronze-brown autumn dusk. 

And the half-lit territories of street and bed and heart 
Are savage and full of risk. 

On bronze nights 

When tlie territory is half-lit by casual glances 
He sweats, each step is hideous! 

Once he know's his strength of course he will be ruthless. 

Bedroonts—he’ll force an entrance, 

On an evening full of leaves and blood and water, 

By the elemental half-light of a passing glance. 

Oh these brown nights are excruciating! 

When the quarter’s full of gold air, very cold to breathe. 

Lovers embrace at dusk with an enlightened coarseness 
That makes the frigid grind their teeth. 

In the deep bronze, when he goes out to acejuit himself 

It’s treacherous and elemental 

In the half-dark of a street, a bed, a heart. 

And also modem, young, and gentle. 

Rosemary Tanks 


a 
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Hanging Day 


Awa\e my soul, and with the sun 
The daily course of duty run; 

S/ta/{e off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 

I AM SURE nobody will feel that 1 am feeding 
them a sort of party propaganda if I say 
that when an act of justice is carried out, a 
people should feel better rather than worse. 
When, for example, a man who has blackmailed 
an unfortunate person for many years is caught 
by the law and sentenced to some years in 
prison, we should feel buoyed up and encour¬ 
aged by his fate. When we look at his judge’s 
photograph in our daily paper and read that 
judge’s words on the abhorrence of the crime 
—“It is parasites such as you . ... the 
torture which you have inflicted on one of 
your fcllow-Christians ..—we should feel 
that that honourable face is our own face, and 
that the words that came from its lips were 
words that we should be proud to speak our¬ 
selves. When the police are commended for 
the skill and dutifulness with which they have 
brought the criminal to book, we should feel 
a share of their pride in work well done; 
and this pride—which is in no way haughty 
or offensive—should seem to spread inside us 
until it covers the whole range of civic re¬ 
sponsibility: we should feel assured of our 
country’s merits. This sort of assurance is of 
first importance because it helps to make the 
rather tedious routine of everyday life seem 
worthwhile: a sense of justice well done lightens 
and even gives point to those dolorous, repeti¬ 
tive chores that a woman must do every day; 
while those who travel to work in the filth and 
discomfort of up-to-date transportation are en¬ 
couraged by the thought that justice travels on 
a higher, cleaner level; such reflections can carry 
people through many ordinary miseries and 
even give them the illusion that they are in 


some way responsible for the high dignity of 
justice and the modicum of civilisation which 
it provides. This sense of pride and reassurance 
should not, I must repeat, be smug and over¬ 
weening; it must have a decent sobriety in con¬ 
trol of it, to prevent us imagining that we live 
in a society that is too good to be true. 

The purpose of this paper is to show as plainly 
as possible that we no longer feel this sense 
of reassuring dignity when we hear that a 
man is going to be hanged. There are, of 
course, some people who are reassured by the 
prospect of a hanging and who go about their 
daily work with a greater peace of mind and an 
enhanced self-respect, as if they themselves 
were about to rise, shortly, to a very respectable 
position in the world. We must all sympathise 
with such people because it is clear that in their 
case, at least, justice is doing its work very 
well and providing, by deciding to hang some¬ 
one, exactly that extra fillip of personal security 
and general well-being that is essential to a 
happy society. It is very wrong to accuse such 
people of callousness, for it is clear that they 
arc not callous at all; on the contrary, they are 
highly sensitive to hanging and feel more in¬ 
tensely than others the benefits that must accrue 
to society from an act which they readily admit 
is not a pleasing one. Moreover, if we take a 
companionable attitude towards them, instead 
of reviling them as harsh and even old- 
fashioned, we may, in return, ask their toler¬ 
ance for our own discomfort: they may even 
agree that hangjpg should be discontinued if 
it brings too much wretchedness into the lives 
of others and, by making justice unpopular, 
increases the instability of daily life and sends 
people to work depressed and unhappy. 

At this point, the critic intervenes, and says: 
“You seem to be sb’essinj^ very mucii thd pain 
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you suffer from a person being hanged. Surely 
that is a very selfish way of looking at hang> 
ing?” It is impossible to retort to this critic, 
because he is almost right. I must, with shame 
and a sigh, admit that I am no longer able to 
make an intelligent distinction between what I 
feel when a man is hanged and what the man 
feels. The suffering he undergoes in the days 
before the drop releases him have become so 
personal to me by now that I would readily 
have hanging stopped merely in order to spare 
myself: this is not anti-social, exactly, but it 
is certainly selfish. Since the number of hang¬ 
ings diminished, many of us have lived much 
happier lives; but every few months we still 
have to face up to a hanging and go through a 
period of weeks that frays the nerves and pro¬ 
vokes feelings that we should be much happier 
without. 

In view of this, my wife has suggested that 
I write this paper on capital punishment in a 
more personal way than is usual when dealing 
with this topic. She points out (and I agree) 
that all attacks on 'hanging are so partial to the 
hanged that the feelings of the sympathetic 
outsider are not considered at all. She and I 
regard this partiality as understandable and 
do not intend to become indignant about it; we 
wish merely to remind those who make the 
laws that where the suffering of hanging is 
concerned "we also serve, who only stand and 
wait.” As my wife and I have by now suffered 
a large number of hangings and feel that there 
must be many others who have, so to speak, 
hung together in the same way, I should like 
to jot down some very ordinary remarks about 
the feelings we have in the house when we 
know there will be a H-anging Day and the 
controls we have developed over the years to 
keep those feelings within rational bounds. 
Much of what I have to say will not strike others 
as very original, but it is not my intention to 
be original about hanging; except from the 
hangman it is not a thing that asks for any 
creative skills. I write simply because my wife 
and I agree that there are many married couples, 
particularly young ones, who may be grateful 
for an old stager's tips on how to by-pass a 
hanging without too much nervous instability. 

F irst, there is the trial itself, of course, and 
for this my wife and I never hesitate to 
declare our gratitude. We arc grateful not be¬ 
cause we feel that we are watching justice in 
lordly motion* but because the vulgar excite¬ 
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ment—which we share in, as much as anyone- 
turns justice into a .sort of brilliant amusement 
and hides the unpleasantness of the outcome 
under a lot of paper, ink, and photographs. 
So long as everything is being conducted in 
this carnival spirit, with many of the partici¬ 
pants in costume, we feel quite safe from horror 
and our nerves arc not distressed at all. Indeed, 
my wife often says that she would like trials 
to go on much longer than they do, because 
the longer justice takes in a capital case, the 
longer we arc able to keep it out of the house. 
There is no denying the selfishness of this; our 
respite is purchased at the price of great nervous 
wear and tear on the part of the murderer and 
the witnesses, and a long trial costs a great deal 
of public money. Nevertheless, in capital cases, 
no trial can be too long for me and my wife. 

What we are trying to postpone is the period 
that follows the death sentence. This is when 
we first become engaged, as the philosopher 
says, and realise that we arc “in for it.” And 
yet, I shall not pretend that this period is too 
distressing; we hold up our heads very well 
and ask no sympathy. For there is still a lot 
of justice to be done: there is all the business 
of the appeal, and, when that has been turned 
down, there is the Home Secretary, on whom 
we depend far too much. Indeed, since I am 
speaking so frankly here, I may as well admit 
that the whole course of justice seems negligible 
to me and my wife until the case has reached 
the Home Secretary: this, of course, is because 
until the case has rc.ichcd him, we have man¬ 
aged to avoid letting it reach us. 

It is always a bad morning when we hear 
that he, too, can think of no good reason why 
the man should not be hanged. I mention his 
decision casually to my wife and she nods 
back with the same casualness: this is our 
proven way of bracing ourselves quickly for the 
worry to come. Moreover, there arc a good many 
days to go before we arc entirely sucked in: a 
week seems a long time when it occurs prior 
to a death and we know that during much 
of it we shall be able to go about our work 
as if nothing was in the air. The thought that 
something dreadful will happen docs pop up 
occasionally, of course, bringing with it ugly 
images and the rather fierce, baffled thougbtt 
that trapped animals are supposed to have; but 
while there’s life there’s hope: there is hope 
for us, that is to say, and we find hope all- 
important during the no-reprieve period of 
justice. 
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The day before the hanging actually takes 
place is the most demoralising one. It starts off 
much as any other day, but by the afternoon 
and evening the selfish alarm system goes off 
every half hour. Long experience, fortunately, 
has trained us to detachment from things that 
we can do nothing about and has taught us, 
too, that at desperate moments it is essential 
to be as steady and methodical as possible. By 
concentrating on very ordinary and matter-of- 
fact things, my wife and I get through nearly 
the whole day without thinking too much about 
hanging, nor have we ever found that we ate 
less well, or laughed less. In fact, the only thing 
we know we must face up to—and we know 
from long experience that this is inescapable— 
is how to get to sleep without being in suspense 
about hanging and, most important of all, how 
to wake up next morning late enough for it 
to have taken place. So far, we have had luck 
on our side all the way and, although we arc 
both in our late sixties, cannot recall a single 
hanging that we were awake for. Or, if there 
were occasions when we woke in time for a 
hanging, we cannot remember realising it, let 
alone counting the minutes or anything like 
that: we have always been blacked out in one 
way or another at the critical hour, in some 
form of deep unconsciousness. In fact, we have 
woken to nothing worse than a sort of feeling 
of being part of a national indignity, and this 
discomfort has often worn off by the end of 
the day. A certain heaviness persists until the 
end of the week; but thereafter, morning is 
once again the morning we appreciate and for 
which we may wake as early as we please. 

I ATTRIBUTE thc relative lightness of our 
suffering to a combination of discipline and 
sixth-sensitivity: over thc years we have learnt 
not to talk very much as Hanging Day ap¬ 
proaches, and not to interrupt each other’s silent 
concentration on subjects that carry the mind 
away from hanging. Yet I must mention here 
as strongly as possible that what I call “con¬ 
centration” must never be so obvious as to 
undo the good work by making itself stand 
out like a sore thumb. To give an example: 
thc day before Hanging Day must be treated 
like an ordinary day. One must concentrate on 
ordinary things that one would be concentrat¬ 
ing on anyway, whether hanging was in the off¬ 
ing or not. One should continue reading the 
same book, or listening to the same music. The 


dog’s walk should be neither longer nor shorter; 
energy should be neither cossetted nor drained. 
If it is one’s habit to drink coffee after dinner, 
one should drink it as usual: it is fatal to fear 
that on this night of all nights, coffee may 
prevent one from sleeping. Our systems are 
so made that they respond very rudely to an 
abrupt change: deprive them of something to 
which they are accustomed and they will not 
hesitate to report thc loss, arousing internally 
thc very tumult that one is doing one’s best 
to keep at a distance. 

Of course, the season of thc year can do much 
to help or hinder the work of concentration. 
When Hanging Day falls in springtime, or 
during the summer, it is always harder to shake 
off than it is in thc winter months. I cannot 
say why this is so, but I think there must be 
a psychological reason why hanging is easier 
to swallow when the days are so short, anyway, 
the light so brief, thc grass and trees so dead, 
and all the doors and windows shut. It is thc 
very long days and thc persistence of sunlight 
that give hanging its best chance of making 
headway, and we have found this to be the 
case even in a wet June. To have a garden to 
work in is a great blessing when the hanging 
is a summer one: it is also, fortunately, thc 
best time for a woman to make distracting use 
of her clothes-line. 

But my wife points out (and I agree) that 
our case is easier than other people’s. A seden¬ 
tary, bookish pair, living in the country with a 
dog, is a different case from that of the man 
and woman who have daily contact with civili¬ 
sation, which is why we suspect that Hanging 
Day is proportionately more painful for people 
who must go out to work and rub shoulders 
with other Englishmen. A stay-at-home husband 
can work hand-in-glove with his wife: by un¬ 
spoken agreement they can dodge saying ^ings 
that will raise the living image prior to exe¬ 
cution and, after it is over, refrain from raising 
thc ghost until time has done a little healing 
work. But this is impossible, probably, for men 
and women packed in crowded trains and 
assembling together for work. They are up and 
about when the hanging is taking place. They 
pass clocks and hear them striking. They can¬ 
not depend on the tact and discipline of 
strangers, many of whom feel thc need to speak 
of the unspeakable, and so to link their emotions 
with those of others—a fatal mistake, of course. 
Yet one would not deny that a brisk discussion 
of the pros and cons of the departing case can 
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serve better than a strained silence to ease the 
nerves and smooth the traveller’s passage into 
the safer, later hours of the morning: even 
humour has been known to help. And for those 
that can have it on, the wireless is a godsend. 
True, it announces that there has been a hang¬ 
ing, but it proceeds immediately to livelier 
subjects. 

The man who defends hanging is likely to 
interrupt at this point and ask politely if I 
really think that hanging should be stopped 
merely in order to make life more supportable 
for me. He may also point out, with sound 
justice, that I have shown by my own words 
how stoutly my wife and I can “take it” 
and that it is rather much to ask that we be 
relieved officially of a pain that we have suc¬ 
ceeded for nearly half a century in keeping to 
a minimum. 

This is quite true: my wife and I feel tooth¬ 
ache much more than hanging. And yet, some¬ 
how, we still feel that we should not have to 
undergo all this tension every time a man is 
hanged. We feel that there should not be cer¬ 
tain days and weeks of each year during which 
ordinary people should have to call on their 
minds and emotions to sustain them in the 
course of justice. Justice, as I said at the begin¬ 
ning, is meant to encourage people; it is not 
there to plunge thousands of healthy persons 
into regular bouts of depression and leave them 
feeling for at least some days that they have 
been involved in something ignominious. Why, 
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my wife and I have actually reached the stage 
where we say on Hanging Day, sometime in 
the afternoon: “Goodl Another man hanged! 
That’s one step closer to when they stop itl” 
I don’t know what genius invented this remark, 
which is quite common now, but I do know 
that it is a most accurate comment and quite 
hits the nail on the head. We do all know by 
now that only by having more hangings can 
we stop having any hangings; but it will be 
agreed that when justice advances in such a 
furtive way, begging for just one or two more 
necks before it breaks with tradition, it is 
bound to look oafish and even to seem un¬ 
trustworthy—certainly, I, personally (and my 
wife agrees), get little encouragement from the 
hope that if another two dozen people are 
hanged, the law may find the strength to take 
a turn for the better. Indeed, to be entirely 
honest, my wife and I sometimes have an almost 
panicky feeling that the law is putting our 
nerves to the test, and that until we crack up 
under the strain of hanging, the law will feel 
morally obliged to go on doing it. This means, 
of course, that hanging will be abolished only 
if my wife and I go mad, and this, unfortu¬ 
nately, is a sacrifice that we arc now too old to 
risk. Thanks to a lifethne of Hanging Days, 
the trick of emotional control is now an iron 
habit with us, and though we are prepared to 
believe that our madness might be an aid to 
justice, we cannot persuade ourselves that mad¬ 
ness would suffice to make it sane. 



MEN AND IDEAS 


The Analytic Attitude 

By Philip Rieff 


"A man who is goin^ to live a full life 
must allow his dcstres to become as 
mighty as they may be and never repress 
them. When his passions have come to 
full maturity, he must be able to serve 
them through his courage and intelli¬ 
gence, and gratify every fleeting desire as 
it comes into his heart." 

CALLICLES TO SOCRATES (CoRGIAS, 492) 

T here are writers who, in the eccen¬ 
tricity of their ideas, express not only the 
full logic of their own developed talents but 
repeat the secret longing of every age: to submit 
wholeheartedly to the sweet tyranny of pleasure. 
From time to time, spokesmen for the dream¬ 
world have appeared, so talented that in their 
fiction they have made the full life Calliclcs 
describes less like a Hobbesian nightmare and 
more like the one reality worth creating. D. H. 
Lawrence’s doctrinal polemics against Freud 
clarify the piety towards pleasure otherwise im¬ 
plicit in his art. From being a gifted psycho¬ 
analyst Wilhelm Reich developed into the 
imaginative founder of a dubious therapeutic 
faith. His case history shows psychotherapy, no 
less than art, drawn dangerously near becoming 
a challenge to the present meaning and value of 
life. In order to complete himself as an artist, 
Lawrence felt compelled to become something 
of a therapist. In order to complete himself as a 
therapist, Reich became something of an artist, 
mixing saving fantasy with dismal fact. Both 
found themserves asking the religious question. 

The religious question can be asked in various 
ways: in terms of the good, true, and beautiful 
(Socrates); by reference to how, and by whom, 
we are to be saved (Christ); through tracing a 
line of historical development towards justice 
(Marx). Because, as a therapist, he refused to 
ask the religious question, or announce a charac- 
tcroloeical ideal, Freud earned the polemical 
hatred of Lawrence, Jung’s schism, Reich’s pro¬ 
gressively more radical revisions. Try as he 
might, Reich could not avoid finding a theology 


at the end of his therapy, an ideal character at 
the end of his analytic theory. Reich’s pathetic 
struggle to frame the great question in a scien¬ 
tific way illustrates how powerfully psycho¬ 
therapy is tempted bcyontl the grim safety of 
diagnostic analysis into the creative danger of 
doctrinal .synthesis. 

Freud never felt tempted. His genius was 
analytic, not creative. At its best, psycho¬ 
analytic therapy is devoted to the long and 
dubious task of rubbing a touch of that analytic 

f jenius into less powerful minds. Here is no 
arge new cosset of an idea, within which 
Western men can comfort themselves for the 
inherent difficulties of living. Freud’s was a 
severe and chill anti-doctrine, in which the final 
dichotomy to which men arc prey—that between 
an ultimately meaningful and meaningless life 
—must also be abandoned. Thus, Freud pre¬ 
scribed specially to his patients, but really to 
men in general, the “analytic attitude.” 


With such an attitude, men could not change 
the world (which was unchangeable anyway) but 
could at least change themselves. That change is 
hard enough to make, in therapy; to maintain 
the analytic attitude, in life, becomes the most 
subtle or all ethical mandates, and so the most 
difficult. For the analytic attitude expresses a 
trained capacity for entertaining multiple per¬ 
spectives upon oneself. A tolerance of ambigui¬ 
ties, first or all with reference to one’s own inner 
motives, is the Freudian key to a genuinely 
stable character, suitable for living in a 
genuinely unstable time, when nothing, not even 
contradiction, is clj^r. 

All doctrines of maturity which do not lead 
beyond the condition of being mature lead in¬ 
stead to fresh outbursts of anxiety about the 
meaning of Life. Stoicism led to Christianity. 
Freud’s doctrine of psychological manhood has 
created the condition for a fresh outburst of 
anxiety about the meaning and value of that 
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doctrine, particularly among those he inHuenccd 
who were not given his rare reserve of character. 

P SYCHO-ANALYSIS was the perfect instru¬ 
ment of that character. When, at last, he 
found himself, ‘after searching around systemati¬ 
cally in various established disciplines, Freud 
established a new discipline, first of all for 
himself. 

Later, as psycho-analysis became more adapt¬ 
able, the hidden force of Freud’s character 
operated through the discipline, detached from 
his person. Psycho-analysis became a transferable 
art, and therefore something like a science. In 
sociological terms, psycho-analysis became what 
I may call here a “negative community,” bound 
togetner, as arc intellectuals in general, by the 
analytic attitude. Others could be taught what 
Freud knew for himself—that there is no longer, 
characteristically, in our culture, an effective 
community surrounding the individual, soften¬ 
ing life often at the expense of stifling it and 
organising life often at the cost of making it 
rigid. Psycho-analysis supplied an individual 
and secular substitute for communal and 
religious vocation. Where nothing can be taken 
for granted, and the stupidity or social life no 
longer saves, every man must become something 
of a genius about himself. 

This is the reason psycho-analysis has appealed 
so to the intellectual. For there is a curious 
resemblance between the analyst and intellectual: 
both have the analytic attitude at the very basis 
of their vocations. Yet, precisely for this reason, 
both the analyst and intellectual must feel the 
futility built into their vocations. They are in¬ 
deed the only productive members of the nega¬ 
tive community. The classical communities, 
created within civilisations of authority, arc 
disappearing—more accurately, they are becom¬ 
ing disfunctional. Freud understood this acutely, 
in his late essay on Civilization and its Dis¬ 
contents. Beyond the negative community all 
positive ones seem either fraudulent or stupid; 
nothing in psycho-analysis makes them any the 
less so. Psycho-analysis belongs to those who 
have experienced it, but first of all to the 
analysts who practise it. Thus the community is 
in tne practice, and necessarily excludes those 
who are not practised, even the patients. 

In this sense it is not a science, nor even a 

‘Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
Vol. II. Tocqueville has made the point in perhaps 
the greatest single passage describing modern man: 
“Thus not only docs democracy make every man 
forget his ancestors, but it hides his descendants 
ana separates his contemporaries from him; it 
throws him back forever upon himself alone and 
threatens in the end to conme him entirely within 
the solitude of his own heart.” 
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transferable art, but depends, I imagine, 
uniquely on each therapeutic relation. It has 
nothing to say to the uninvolved,'and less to say 
even to the patient as his involvement lessens 
and is Anally displaced by the tricky memory of 
involvement. 

Since a less negative sense of vocation can be 
trained only in a community blessed with an 
order of vocations which choose the man, as in a 
civili.sation of authority, the patient, when he is 
sent out, “cured,” can only make himself his 
own vocation. To the limit of his intellectual 
and emotional ability, he joins the negative 
community; he settles clown more or less calmly 
within the isolation of his own heart. This is 
the condition of his culture, as understood from 
Tocqueville to Frcud.‘ Psycho-analysis has never 
pretended to be able to cure this condition but 
only some resultant nervous symptoms. Freud 
himself reali.sed this: when he rejected the 
notion of psycho-analysis as a propedeutic to 
accepting one or another religious community. 
He imagined an ideal patient, one so strengtn- 
cned that he could tolerate a return to nothing 
more compelling than an environment in which 
the ego could be exercised, rather than a com- 
rnunmity to which the ego would be sacrificed. 

The young Freud was one of those rare un¬ 
lucky ones, burdened in youth with the mature 
wisdom of this age. He was never really young. 
When, at twenty-three, he remarks to his 
fiancee, Martha Bernays, on “the absurdity of 
this world,” this is no passing adolescent sad¬ 
ness; it carries the full poignancy of full com¬ 
prehension about the lonely, competitive world 
in which he lived, and only deepens with time. 
Such strokes of wisdom often left him in one 
of his “wretched moods.” But his gift of under¬ 
standing the world as it is, was, and will be, did 
not leave him completely exposed and vulner¬ 
able. Guarded by his self-image as a scienust, 
Freud’s personal wisdom hardened him over 
just enough to permit him to remain wise with¬ 
out ever falling over into the jeopardy of 
demanding an end of wisdom: some synthesis 
of his analytic attitude that must, as he knew, 
take him beyond the specific gravity of his in¬ 
telligence. The perfect nonsense of the artist, or 
of the religious genius, never appealed to Freud; 
he chose rather to make imperfect sense. One 
letter concludes, with final accuracy: “In shor^ 

I am evidendy an analyst.” 

A dmittedly, thus to compel his imagina- 
. tion to stay put, short of synthesis, put a 
severe limitation upon it. But the absurdity of 
this world could not be balanced, in his opinion, 
by absurd ideas. To be religious was to be sick, 
by definition; it is the effort to find a cure vidiere 
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none can possibly exist. For Freud, religion 
could only be a symptom of what it seeks to 
cure. Psycho-analysis does not cure; it merely 
reconciles. Therefore it works best for healthy 
men, who arc willing to sacrifice their precious 
first sons of thought on the altar of reality. 

For those who seek, through analysis, to avoid 
the sacrifice, therapy must inevitably fail. 
Psycho-analysis is a therapy for the healthy, not 
a solution for the sick—except so far as the sick 
themselves become analysts and find in this 
therapeutic their personal solution, as Freud did. 
In his science, Freud overcame the “tiredness” 
from which he suffered. His recurrent fatigue 
was (he explained to Martha) a "kind of minor 
illness; neurasthenia, it is called.” Work was the 
one way out of this tiredness. Thus Freud 
turned necessity into therapy; there was no 
other way out, Ixiforc death, for the community 
was no longer therapeutic but had lx;come an 
environment—the arena of conflict. In a sense 
we can now better understand, there is some¬ 
thing to the gross charge that psycho-analysis is 
the perfect profession for neurotics—but only for 
extremely intelligent neurotics, those who can 
learn to inhibit succ 
impulse. 

“The moment a man questions the meaning 
and value of life,” Freud wrote (in a letter to 
Marie Bonaparte),* “he is sick, since objectively 
neither has any existence.” The analyst, proudly, 
needed no synthesis. 

But Freud needed no synthesis because it was 
already there, built into his character. More 
easily than most, if they are truly analytical, 
Freud could avoid asking the essential question; 
an answer survived subjectively within him, 
which he guarded and cherished, although 
towards the end of his life his own ambivalence 
towards that answer increased so that he could 
not resist both analysing and justifying it. 

Finally, but with extreme reluctance, in Moses 
and Monotheism he published his private 
answer. He discovered that although he was not 
a believing Jew, he remained a psychological 
one. It was, in fact, Freud’s mystique of mem¬ 
bership in the Jewish community that protected 
him from asking too obviously the sickest of 
ciuestions. His letters arc full of obedience to 
tne authority of his ancestry. When Freud goes 
“every day for three lonely weeks” to contem¬ 
plate the Moses of Michelangelo, in a Roman 
church, it is an act of piety—which must 
eventuate in a psycho-analytic exercise, of course. 
Following in Freud’s steps, not long ago, I went 
to that same church in Rome. But, having had 
the American experience of detachment from all 

* Letters of Sigmund Freud, cd. by Ernst L. 
Freud (The Hogarth Press, 1961), p. 43a. 


essfully their religious 


communities, it was Michelangelo’s Moses that 
I saw, not Freud’s. Being still attached to his 
community, the Jew Freud could afford to be 
merely what he was: an analyst, and that long 
before psycho-analysis permitted him to cosset 
his sense of despair in the professionalism of his 
analytic attitude. At times, before his wish for 
genius came true, Freud experienced “something 
like attacks of despondency and fainthearted¬ 
ness.” At other times he grudgingly admits to 
Martha his “grey, grim despair,” does nothing 
all day, except perhaps browse in Russian history 
or some other subject equally remote from his 
work. On one occasion, he reaches for a passage 
in Milton, as if it were a shield behind which 
he could advance again on the unconquerable 
enemy realities. That passage, cited by the early 
Freud, has perfect thematic propriety for the 
later: 

Let us consult 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 

If not, what resolution from despair. 

But immediately he says tg Martha that he has 
“no use for this mood.” Paradise never has 
been lost, and therefore cannot be regained. 

But what of those who are not members of 
Milton’s mysterious community of the elect by 
desperate resolution? Or of Freud’s even more 
mysterious one? Pity the poor Gentiles; or, if 
not, pity the half-Gentiles of American intel¬ 
lectual Jewry. Freud was not long on pity; cer¬ 
tainly none for the Gentiles. On the contrary, 
there is an early letter in v/hich he fans his 
envy, suggesting to Martha that perhaps he 
will “try and live more like the Gentiles— 
modestly, learning and practising the usual 
things and not striving after discoveries and 
delving too deep.” The mood did not persist. 
Freud was his own ideal Jew, not a half-Gentile 
of the real Jewish world but a fantasy Moses, 
lonely and estranged as he leads the large 
remainder of himself, resisting, through the 
“magic world of intellect and unhappiness” 
from one small oasis of rational insight to an¬ 
other, with no promise of a promised land this 
time around. Such a powerfully useful image of 
oneself, once deeply buried, is not easily given 
up. Being a Jew helped Freud protect his 
analytic attitude. 

I SEE NOTHING wrong with finding a way 
to avoid asking the religious question that 
is, at the same tjj^e, a proKssion. It is a true 
mark of genius to be able to so protect oneself 
inside the structure of one’s own thought and 
yet so design that structure that it can be of 
public use. 

Of course, it is mandatory that the patient, 
as the ultimate public, have “faith in the 
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analyst,” Correspondingly, the analyst must 
have faith in the practice of psycho-analysis. He 
is the public to whom the doctrine is ultimately 
directed. Being his own ultimate public, the 
analyst ought himself to renew his membership 
in the negative community by re-entering 
analysis “at intervals of, say, five years.” So, 
Freud concluded, “not only the patient’s 
analysis but that of the analyst himself has 
ceased to be terminable and become an inter¬ 
minable task.” Nevertheless, Freud, already 
bound in fantasy to the Mosaic community, 
could not resist, in reality, from trying to build 
an analytic community. 

Here is the first step towards trying to ex¬ 
plain the “psycho-analytic movement,” which is 
a most subtle contradiction in terms. Not every¬ 
one is capable of enduring life in Freud’s ideal 
Jewish world of interminable analysis. (Not 
everyone, as Freud asserted, with classical pride, 
has a “Jewish head.”) Although invited to do so 
by sympathetic followers, like James Putnam, 
Freud refused to be drawn out from behind the 
iron severity of his analytic attitude. The 
shortest step beyond it would involve him, as 
he well knew, in thi search for some guiding 
principle that would mark the end of analy¬ 
sis and the beginning of synthesis—in short, 
religion.’ 

To be analytical is to be a realist. It is not 
required of a realist to be ht^ful or hopeless, 
but only truthful. A significant numlxr of 
Freud’s first and most important followers con¬ 
sidered his realism therapeutically limiting; nor 
did they find that the dynamics of the trans¬ 
ference supplied an adequate substitute. They 
refused to approach reality in Freud’s neutralist 
terms. Religion reappeared, slipped into thera¬ 
peutic contexts. This was rather easily done, for 
religion has always had a therapeutic aspect, in 
one of two w'ays which it is important to under¬ 
stand. 

It is essential to the understanding of the 
function of religion that it presents two alterna¬ 
tives: cither the therapeutic control of everyday 
life, or a therapeutic respite from that very 
control. On the one hand religion is doctrinal, 
that doctrine internalised, and functionally anti- 
instinctual. On the other hand, religion is 
ecstatic, or erotic; there is a relative absence of 
doctrinal internalisation, and the religious mood 
covertly provides opportunity for the instincts 
to express themselves more directly—in orgiastic 
behaviour, for example. 

Defined as the control of conduct in everyday 
life, religion must be methodical, systematic. 


*Ot philosophy, which was merely religion for 
the tiiiud and the academic 
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Defined as the remission of that control, religion 
must be anti-methodical, unsystematic. To the 
extent that a system spreads, the line between 
routine and unusual religious experiences grows 
fuzzy. In effect, religious experience becomes 
less unusual as it becomes functionally more in- 
(luential on the conduct of everyday life—not all 
elements, of course, but those precisely that give 
some assurance of being saved, whatever that 
may mean in a particular religious system. This 
assurance is then concentrated upon, as the basis 
of good—because efficacious—behaviour. 

In order to assure continuity of mood, there 
must be limits to the expression of it. Religious 
emotionalism leads to psychic collapse—to that 
desolate feeling Christians once experienced as 
“abandonment by God.” Historically, various 
methods exist for maintaining a scn.se of this 
assurance, which may have originated in an 
ecstatic state. All these methods may be fairly 
called ascetic. All forms of abstinence, for 
example; or regulation of breathing, or even 
semi-starvation. Such ascetic devices, if they arc 
functional, prolong, even regularise, the sub¬ 
jective condition of feeling secure. To preserve 
this sense of ultimate security is the first function 
of all forms of asceticism, including the classical 
discifilines of thought-training, which is now 
called “brain-washing.” To preserve themselves, 
religious doctrines thus ordinarily develop 
modes of psychological re-training; conversely, 
all psychological rc-training develops some of 
the characteristics of religious doctrine. History 
supplies enough examples of that planned 
evacuation of consciousness which is the essen¬ 
tial characteristic, I think, of all systems of 
therapy. 

Ip successful, these therapeutic controls tend to 
spread out into the culture as a whole. Everyone, 
in every life activity, must have the correct atti¬ 
tude; and, moreover, every life-activity must be 
brought to terms with the system of control. 
Any form of activity that subverts these controls 
can be judged as incorrect, and dangerous—for 
example, the arts or sciences. The pentatonic 
scale was decreed as correct by Confucian 
doctrine. 

All such systems of therapeutic control, limit¬ 
ing the area of spontaneity, arc anti-instinctual; 
what we mean, ordinarily, by religion, arc just 
these systems. I say therapeutic because these 
controls are intended to preserve a certain estab¬ 
lished level of adequacy in individual social 
functioning, and to forestall the danger of 
psychological collapse. Needless to say, 
such systems of control—whether Christian, 
Buddhist, or whatever—arc authoritarian. The 
classical modes of anti-authoritarianism revolve 
around therapeutic respites from control; and- 
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authoritarianism, therefore, has been always 
vulnerable to the charge of being morally 
subversive. 

I N Freud’s conception, therapy is indeed a 
mechanism for establishing sclf<ontrol. But 
it is morally neutral. Religious, even those that 
express the remission of control, arc never thus 
neutral. The analytic attitude is an alternative to 
all religious ones. 

Yet, being alternatives, psycho-analytic and 
religious therapy bear curious resemblances. 

Both demand complete honesty in perform¬ 
ance. More important, both arc ways oi finding 
out what is wrong with oneself. Tnc process of 
being heljKd to find out what is the inner wrong 
involves establishing that personal attitude 
through which the patient, or the worshipper, 
becomes more accessible to the sources of help. 
Finally, therapy and theology converge as ways 
in which character can be transformed. Being 
interested in the transformation of character, 
both arc essentially moral in nature. If psycho¬ 
analysis is a science, it must be a moral science 
and not merely a science of morals, as Freud 
tried to have it. Both Jung and Reich, in their 
disparate ways, have tried to inflate psycho¬ 
analysis, beyond its original therapeutic propor¬ 
tions, into a moral science. 

It was perhaps inevitable that some of his 
followers should grow restive under the restraint 
of the analytic attitude. The chief Gentile of the 
psycho-analytic movement, Jung, did not long 
tolerate the healthy-mindedness that Freud had 
imposed upon bis science. His premature 
rcstiveness led Jung to propose, instead, the 
“adapted attitude.” Thera[)eutically adapted, at 
least men could reconcile their own particular 
fantasy life with one or another of those 
universal and historic forms of fantasy, some¬ 
times memorialised in religions, that Jung calls 
the “archetypes.” The “adapted attitude” would 
permit the patient to see the analyst with his 

E rofessional guard down, as another man, no 
:ss puzzled and in search than himself. 'They 
may even continue the search, for guiding prin¬ 
ciples beyond therapy, together. Jung therefore 
represents a conservative, or traditionalist, 
revision of psycho-analytic doctrine. He is per¬ 
haps the most subde of modern conservatives, 
trying to save not this tradition or that, but the 
very notion of tradition, which can be defined, 
in Jungian terms, as shared archetypes internal¬ 
ised. When the theologians finally catch up with 
him, they will discover in Jung that psychology 
for which they have been through a long agony 
of seeking, as a substitute for all the crumbled 
ontologies at the foundation of theology. 

* Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, U, p. 517. 


For more than a century now, theologians have 
been screening psychologists in the hope of find¬ 
ing one who could rescue theology for them. 
It was in 1857, writing to his old Oxford tutor, 
that one of the more honest religious figures of 
his century, the first Archbishop Temple, put 
into clear English what had been muodled in 
German ever since the time of Schleiermacher: 

Our theology has been cast in a scholastic 
mould, all based on logic. We are in need of, and 
we arc actually being forced into, a theology 
based on psychology.* 

Following Pascal, both Schleiermacher and 
Kierkegaard had tried to psychologise the old 
theology; both failed because both remained, like 
Pascal, too apologetically Christian. What the 
religious feelings needed was a psychological 
revivisccncc that was not specifically Christian 
but broad enough to permit a fresh Christian 
apologetic to be read into it. Jung has supplied 
that psychology; there remains only for apolo¬ 
gists to use it for their own purposes. 

The greatest psychologist of our century, 
Freud, was all but oblivious to this need among 
the religious. When Freud did hear the call, late 
in life, he anathematised it in The Future of an 
Illusion and rendered it peculiar and un- 
Christian in Moses and Monotheism. Jung, his 
one-lime heir apparent, has never been ho.stilc 
to the theologians. Not that, in his writings on 
religion, Jung has played the believing Pro¬ 
testant, as Freud played the unbelieving Jew. 
Jung has been far too intent on supplying a new 
basis for religiosity to be either extremely 
polemical or my.stcriously personal, as Freud 
was with Moses in the ambivalence of his final 
effort to confront the religious question in his 
own life by transforming it into a purely psycho¬ 
logical one. 

N o ONE CAN recognise the exact wording of 
Jung’s title to greatness. However it may 
be explained and qualified, the legitimacy of that 
title will depend in part upon the success of his 
attempt to instal a psychology where once 
ontology reigned. 

Religious appreciation of Jung grows slowly. 
The simple and the sophisticated both are 
rightly suspicious, and for what amounts to the 
same reason; the simple because Jung encour¬ 
ages religiosities other than their own, the 
sophisticated because Jung encourages any 
reii^osity as if* all arc merely therapeutic. 
Religion, thus rendered functional, loses thera¬ 
peutic effect. But the majority of religious in 
America now understand their faith strictly in 
terms of its therapeutic effect. For them Jung 
would be a godsend. Yet diey are deterred from 
turning to Jung by the general hostility towards 
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him precisely for his traditionalist revision of 
psycho-analysis. Timid, busy, and badly 
educated as they arc, the professionally religious 
have had neither the time nor the intellectual 
energies necessary to realise that the man for 
whom they have waited for more than a century 
is now among them, that a fluid psychology of 
archetypes stands waiting for them to adapt and 
popularise where once they could point only to 
archaic theologies, stiff and unanswering even to 
the warmest, most personal appeal. 

Jung has himself understood the importance 
of his offer. In his own experience as a therapist, 
Jung has discovered a fresh source for the 
familiar mood of discontent among the civilised. 
That discontent is no longer with rigid and out¬ 
worn meanings, still clamped down tightly upon 
our vital impulses. Not the repressions, but the 
permissions trouble us now. It is “the meaning¬ 
lessness of life that causes the disturbance in the 
unconscious.” As for Jung’s patients over the 
age of thirty-five, so for mature civilisation the 
“problem” is “in the last resort” finding “a 
religious outlook on life.” This is no doctrine of 
maturity, like Freud’s, with its acceptance of 
meaninglessness as the final product of analytic 
wisdom. As a protestant against the severity of 
the analytic attitude, Jung has taken a dangerous 
road, towards some new summit of saving non¬ 
sense. The normality of disillusion, a controlled 
sense of resignation, which was the most for 
which Freud had hoped, appears to Jung the 
beginning rather than the end of therapy. He 
proposed to continue beyond the point where 
Freud felt any honest analyst must leave off. 
Therefore, Jung has gone about his self- 
appointed task of finding a new “meaning” for 
it all, paradoxical enougn to be at once analytic 
and religious. Jung has pushed the therapeutic 
question beyond the limit arbitrarily .set by 
Freud. Having first raised for therapeutic con¬ 
sideration the question of community, Jung has 
never managed to escape back behind the pro¬ 
fessional persona of the analyst. He has become 
instead, to the limit of his ability, a synthesist. 
His constructiqns may be shaky, the ground of 
community mysterious—but this revision of 
Freud is undoubtedly important, at least to 
those who cannot sustain an interminably 
analytic attitude. 

For aky reader accustomed to the elegance and 
coherence of Freud’s style, or indeed to the clean 
lines of good English prose, a few pages of Jung 
can be a discouraging experience. He is dis¬ 
cursive, pompous; his style varies from .sermon- 
ette through excursus to the main point again, 
which is tnen repeated as though writing were 
the transcript, of a long hortatory conversation 
with a sleepy disciple, ^ng is an erudite in the 
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i8th<entiiry sense of the word. Instead of 
Freud’s interminable analysis he has the habit 
of interminable associations. Probably, he leaves 
no note unused; nothing can be left out because, 
being analytically sophisticated, Jung knows that 
nothing historical, viewed psychologically, has 
merely antiquarian interest. Being filled on 
almost every page with the heaped rubble of 
incidental erudition, all made relevant and con¬ 
nected by his sense of their import as strata of 
psychological meaning, Jung’s collected works 
are formidable for the wrong reason. The 
modern reader has been trained to treat as 
obstacles to comprehension just that erudition in 
which i8th<cntury readers delighted, as monu¬ 
ments that indicated that this way to truth was 
worth taking—the longer way round the better. 
Moreover, too often Jung dogmatises where the 
reader of English prose expects explanation or 
at least tight argument. 

NEVERTiiELfss, oncc having understood his con¬ 
servative purposes, Jung cannot be considered a 
dogmatic writer. His ventures in the field of 
directly religious commentary arc more tentative 
and exploratory, because more questing, than 
were Freud’s. He has tried something that 
Freud, in his professional neutralism with 
respect to values, deliberately avoided: a psycho- 
therapeutics that leads beyond itself. To those 
who have abandoned the quest, or rc-formulated 
it so that the direction is neither upwards 
towards God nor downwards towards the Un¬ 
conscious, Jung’s total effort can mean little or 
nothing—even perhaps being nearly nonsensical. 

There are those who suffer from what Jung 
calls “the urban neurosis of atheism,” for whom 
this suffering is less painful than the cure of 
religion. Travellers towards the emotional left 
of the moral party system will not readily agree 
that the historic gods, far from being a negation 
of the individual’s desire to complete himself, 
are “actually the strongest and most effective 
‘position’ the p.syche can reach.” Jung is here 
assuming that every man and every culture has, 
built in, a god-term. From this it follows, for 
Jung, tiiat the “strongest and therefore the 
decisive factor in any individual psyche compels 
the same belief or fear, submission or devotion 
which a God would demand from man.” The 
object of therapy, in the Jungian sense, is, there¬ 
fore, to reconcile the individual to whatever 
authority he carries within himself. Such an 
authority is inescapable; the wise man recon¬ 
ciles himself to it. Indeed, in therapy, one seeks 
just that authority which experience, now set 
in a confusedly anti-authoritarian frame, has 
hidden from the individual, sick just in that 
degree in which he cannot find tne authority 
directing his inner life. 
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J uNc could not have moved farther than this 
from Freud’s position. Culture, Freud 
thought, may be innerently authoritarian; but 
for just this reason it is the interminable task 
of analysis to break the holds of authority on 
the psyche. To learn, from Jung, that “any¬ 
thing despotic and inescapable is in this sense 
‘God,’ ’’ will amuse the majority who believe 
that, with or without Freud, they have escaped 
their “God,” and yet alienate the minority still 
anxious to learn a method of escape. Freud has 
bred a generation no longer willing to commit 
itself, as Freud himself did, to the belief that 
culture must be accepted as the despotic and 
inescapable god. The uncommitted may be 
called neo-Freudian, because they trust the in¬ 
stincts and suspect the culture. Ot course, Freud 
prepared the way for the neo-Freudians; the cost 
of being cultured is, after all, a doctrinal point 
of major consequence to Freud. On the other 
hand, Freud’s view of culture as despotic was 
never complemented by a doctrine of the in¬ 
stincts as benign. The neo-Freudians should be 
more accurately called neo-Reichians, for it was 
Reich who first shifted the Freudian attack 
entirely from instinct to culture. There is a 
curious Marxism among the neo-Freudians that 
needs careful explanation, Reich may well have 


been first Freudo-Marxist, as he titled himself; 
but he was not the last. In contrast to Reich’s 
original bolshevik stridency, the neo-Freudians 
were calmly social-democratic—-but Marxist 
nonetheless. 

In Jung, Adler, Rank, Reich aiid many others 
among his early followers, Freud’s analytic 
patience ran out; they wanted something more 
than a middle way between mere emergency 
treatment and the illusion of a permanent cure. 
Each sought to combine analysis with a therapy 
of commitment complete with symbolic or real 
returns to some saving community—Christian, 
Marxist, or merely Rcichian, for example. All 
these schismatics have a certain analytic power, 
although far inferior to Freud’s; more impor¬ 
tant, all have the authority of experience on 
their side, for it is probably the community 
that cures. 

Freud never objected to alternative therapies, 
if they worked. His rejection of commitment 
therapies derives not so much from wounded 
vanity at having been abandoned by favoured 
disciples as from his bcliej that there were no 
longer communities into which men could 
safely invest their troubled emotions with the 
hope that these would return some higher 
dividend. 


Reflected Light 

I have come to the time that has more of the moon than the sun— 
The road leads on through night. 

The time of reflected light, 

Recollection of rementbered longing tmd delight. 

Oh, but for my darling, my dear. 

How truly I w'ere alone: 

The faces from wltich love smiled at me 
Are taken, one by one— 

Many whom I have loved axe gone. 

I think of them every day. 

Of her who cast crazy life away. 

Of him who died with promises still to keep; 

And sometimes I think of you 
With whom youth died too. 

With whom the morning-stars fell asleep. 

John Hall Wheelock 
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On “ Oedipus Rex ” 

By Igor Stravinsky 


I D A T E the begin¬ 
nings of my Oedipus 
Rex from Scptcmljcr, 
1925, hut as early as 
five years Ix-forc that 
time I had been aware 
of the need to compose 
a large-scale dramatic 
work; I have already 
said that Sophocles’ play 
had attracted me in my 
youth. Returning from 
Venice to Nice in Sep¬ 
tember, 1925, I stopped for a few days in Genoa, 
to renew memories of the city where I had spent 
my fifth wedding anniversary, in 1911. There, 
in a book kiosk, I saw a life of Francis of Assisi 
which I bought and, that night, read. To this 
reading I owe the formulation of an idea that 
had occurred to me often, though vaguely, in 
the years since I had become a "dcracinc." The 
idea was that a text for music might be endowed 
with a certain monumental character by transla¬ 
tion backwards, so to speak, from a secular to a 
sacred language. By sacred I mean, at the lowest 
level, older; thus, the language of the King 
James Bible is more sacred than the language of 
the New English Bible, simply because it is 
older. I also thought that an older, even an 

Mr. Robert Craft, who published a first series 
of "Conversations with Stravinsky" several years 
ago {Faber, now reprinted by Penguin), con¬ 
tinues his talks with the composer, who will 
he celebrating his 80th birthday this month. 
Here Mr. Craft’s questions included: 

"What do you recall of the circumstances 
that led to the composition of Oedipus Rex? 
To what extent did you collaborate with 
Cocteau on the scenario and the text? What 
were your reasons for translating the libretto 
into Latin, and why Latin rather than Greek 
— or, if Latin, then why not directly from 
Greek? What were your original ideas for 


imperfectly remembered, language might con¬ 
tain an incantatory clement that could be 
exploited in music. The actual confirming 
example from Francis of A.ssisi was the Saint’s 
hieratic use of Provencal, the poetic language 
of the renaissance of the Rhone, in contrast 
to his quotidian Italian, or Brass Age Latin. 
Prior to that illuminating moment in Genoa 
I could not see how to resolve the problem 
of language in my future vocal works. Rus¬ 
sian, the exiled language of my heart, had 
become musically impracticable, and French 
and German were temperamentally alien to 
me. When I compose words in music my 
musical appetite is set in motion by the sound 
rhythms of the syllables; in all of my vocal 
music, “In the beginning was the word” is a 
literal, localised truth. My search for a "pur 
langage sans office" (St.-Jonn Perse) ended with 
my rediscovery of Ciceronian Latin. 

The decision to compose a work on the play 
by Sophocles followed quickly upon my return 
to Nice, but the choice was preordained. I 
wanted a universal plot, or, at least, one so 
well-known that I would not have to elaborate 
its exposition; I wished to leave the play, as 
play, behind. I thotight to distil the dramatic 
essence by this, and to free myself for a greater 
degree ol focus on a purely musical dramatisa- 


staging the work and why have they never 
been realised? What did you mean by opera- 
oratorio? How would you identify the 
religious character of the work, if you agree 
with those people who profess to hear 
religious elements in it? Would you discuss 
what you call the musical manners of the 
piece? And, what more can you contribute to 
performance k^towledge, and to the history 
of the work in performance?" 

Mr. Stravinsky dedicates this essay to T. S, Eliot. 
The drawings {excepting, of course, the "self- 

portrait") are by Jean Cocteau. 
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tion. Greek myths came to mind first, as I 
considered subjects, and then, almost in auto¬ 
matic succession, I thought of the play that had 
moved me most in my youth. (Later, in a 
moment of doubt, I reconsidered the possibility 
of using a modern language version of one of 
the myths, but only Phhdre fulfilled my con¬ 
ception of the statuesque, and what musician 
could breathe in the metre of Phidre}) 

I INVITED Ojcteau’s Collaboration because I ad¬ 
mired his Antigone. I told him what I had in 
mind, and warned him that I did not want an 
action drama but a “still life,” and that the 
libretto would have to be conventional, though 
convention, I knew, was not exactly his most 
famous point. He appeared to be enthusiastic 
about everything except my idea that his text 
was to be turned into Latin, but the libretto he 
sent me was precisely what I did not want: a 
music drama told in a horribly meretricious 
prose. 

(“Music drama” and “opera” have long since 
blurred together but they were clear categories 
in my mind at that time; I even subscribed to 
the extenuating notion that the orchestra must 
have a larger and more exterior interpretive role 
in “music drama.” I would now replace these 
divisions by “verse opera” and “prose opera,” 
and define my terms oy pure examples such as 
The Rake's Progress for the type of the former, 
and Ertvartung for the type of the latter. Cate¬ 
gories of this sort, however factitious, seem to be 
necessary to my dialectical form processes.) 

Cocteau was infinitely patient with me and 
my criticisms. He twice rewrote the whole book 
and even then submitted it to a final shearing. 
(I am a topiarist at heart, and my love for 
clipping things is almost a mania.) What was 
purely CtKtcati’s? The shape of the libretto is 
perhaps less his than the style, the gesticulation 
of the phrasing. (I do not refer to the device of 
re{x;ating words, which is mine.) The idea of 
the speaker is his, too, and the notion that the 
speaker should wear a jrac and comport himself 
like a conjerencier which has too often meant, 
in practice, like a master of ceremonies. But 
music goes beyond words, and the music was 
inspired by Sophocles, not Cocteau. 

I HAD BEGUN to visualisc thc staging as soon 
as I had started to compose me music. I 
saw thc chorus first, seated in a single row from 
one end to thc other of the proscenium rainbow. 

I thought that they should .seem to read from 
scrolls, and that only these scrolls and thc out¬ 
lines of their cowled heads were to be se^n; my 
strongest conviction of alt was that the chorus 


should not have a face. My second idea was that 
the actors should stand on elevated platforms, 
each at a different height, behind the chorus, 
but “actor” is the wrong word, for no one 
“acts,” and the only person who moves at all 
is the narrator, and he merely'to .show his de¬ 
tachment from the other stage figures. Oedipus 
may or may not be an opera by virtue of its 
musical content, but* it is not at all operatic 
in the sense of movement. Thc people in the play 
relate to each other by words, not by gestures, 
and they do not turn to attend each other’s 
speeches but address themselves directly to the 
audience. They stand rigidly, and in my original 
version were not even allowed their exits and 
entrances. One of my first conceptions was that 
the people of thc play should be revealed frojii 
behind small individual curtains, though I 
realised, later, that the same effect' might be 
accomplished more easily by lighting. Like the 
Commendatore, the singers would be illumi¬ 
nated during their arias and become vocally, 
not physically, galvanised statues. Oedipus him¬ 
self should stand in full view throughout, except 
after his "Lux Facta Est" when he must change 
masks; he could be recountenanced behind his 
individual curtain, or in thc dark. His self- 
violence is described, not enacted. He should 
not move, and those directors who whisk him 
offstage and then bring him back realistically 
staggering in an unreal, stylised, costume have 
understood nothing of my music. 

I AM OFTEN ASKED why I should havc tried to 
compose a waxworks opera. My answering- 
service answer is that I abhorred, and continue 
to abhor, verismo, but a complete reply would 
be more positive, and much more complex. For 
one thing, I considered the static representation 
a more vital way to focus thc drama not on 
Oedipus himself and the other individuals, but 
on the “fatal development” which, for me, is 
thc meaning of the play. From my point of 
view, Oedipus, thc man, is a subject for a type 
of symbolic treatment that depends upon the 
interpretation of experience and is principally 
psychological. This aid not attract me as musical 
material, but if it had been my main interest 
I would surely havc constructed the drama dif¬ 
ferently, and added scenes from the childhood 
of thc Prince. My audience is surely not indif¬ 
ferent to the fate of thc person, but it is far more 
concerned with the person of the fate. I think 
that the delineation of thc latter can be achieved 
uniquely by music, but as far as thc staging may 
help, the stage figures arc more dramatically 
isolated and helpless precisely because they arc 
plastically mute, and the portrait of the indi¬ 
vidual as thc victim of circumstances becomes 
by this static presentation more starkly e6b:dve. 
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Oracles and crossroads arc not personal but 
geometrical, and the geometry of tragedy is 
what interested me, the inevitable intersecting 
of lines. 

I have sometimes been asked why I failed 
to take one more step and to use puppets, as my 
late friend Robert Edmond Jones once did for 
a performance of my Oedipus in New York. 
This idea did occur to me, and I had been 
greatly impressed by Gordon Craig’s puppets 
when he showed them to me in Rome, in 1917. 
But I am also fond of masks, and while I com¬ 
posed Oedipus's first aria I already imagined him 
wearing a roseate, ogival one, like that of a 
Chinese sun god. (When I composed the Devil’s 
music in The Floods incidentally, I imagined the 
singer in a transparent costume, like a scorpion.) 

My ideas for staging’ were not realised for 
the reason that Diaghilev did not have lime to 
mount the work at its premiere, and because the 
first performance was in concert form many 
people wrongly thought that I preferred the 
work unstaged. Oedipus Rex was composed as a 
present for Diaghilev in honour of the twentieth 
anniversary of his Ballet. ("t/« cadeau trhs 
macabre," he called it.) Its existence was kept 
secret from him until the last moment, and I 
was so late in finishing the score that the singers 
had hardly learned the notes before the piano 
preview performance which took place at Ed¬ 
mond de Polignac’s house a few days before the 
public one. I accompanied the singers myself at 
this Polignac soiree, and from the reactions of 
the mondain guests I foresaw that Oedipus 
was not going to amuse the Parisian public. 
When my austere vocal concert was programmed 
next to a very colourful ballet, however, the 
failure was greater than I had anticipated. The 
audience was hardly more than polite, and the 
sganarelles of the press were a lot less than that: 
"...celui qui a composb Pitruch\a nous pre¬ 
sente avec cette pastiche Handelienne.. 

“.. .un las de gens mal habilUs ont mal 
chanti ...." "La musique de Orion est un 
marche Meyerbeerienne" etc. Performances 
were rare in the next two decades, accordingly, 
though since then they have been more and 
more frequent. 

I should note that Diaghilev himself was cool 
to Oedipus at the premiere, but I think this 
might have been because of Cocteau. He deliber¬ 
ately chose a very handsome, very young man to 
be the speaker, at any rate, and this was cer¬ 
tainly to spite Cocteau who, when composing the 
plav, must have thought of that part for him¬ 
self. 


*Thc remarks in the score only {xirtly represent 
them. 


I HAVB PARTicr?ATBD mysclf as a conductor 
in only a few staged performances, and I 
have seen few other stagings. (Of recent stagings 
I should mention the Vienna Opera’s where the 
"e peste" sounded as though the sliders really 
did have the plague; and the Washington 
Opera’s, where the chorus’ white faces glistened 
from a rectangular tower like holes in a piece of 
Swiss cheese.) The performance that has pleased 
me most, visually, up to now, was Cocteau’s in 
the Theatre des Champs Elys^es, in May, 1952. 
His masks were superbly imagined and designed, 
and the whole spectacle would have been perfect 
but for the intrusion of symbolic choreography. 
I recall with horror the first staged performances, 
in the Kroll Opera, Berlin, though they were 
well prepared musically by Klemperer. The 
speaker wore a black Pierrot costume. I com¬ 
plained to the director that so far as I under¬ 
stood it, Pierrot was not directly related to 
Oedipus Rex, but his answer was too categorical 
and too German for further argument: “Herr 
Professor Strawinsky, in our country only the 
Kappelmeister is allowed to wear a fraci^." 
Hindemith and Schonberg were in the audience 
at the Berlin performance, the former hingeris- 
sen, and the latter—who must have heard 
nothing in it but empty ostinato patterns and 
primitive triadic harmonies— abge\uhlt. 

In what sknse is the music religious? I do not 
know how to answer because the word docs not 
correspond in my mind to a state of feeling or 
sentiment, but to dogmatic beliefs. I can only 
testify that the music was composed during the 
strictest period of Christian Orthodoxy in my 
life. When I left Nice to perform my piano 
Sonata in Venice, at the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, 1925, I had a severe and suppurating 
abscess in my right forefinger. I expected to 
cancel the concert, but before doing so I went 
to the little Russian church of St. Basil near 
Nice, and prayed there before an old and 
“miraculous” Icon. My finger was still festering 
when I walked on the stage of the Tcatro La 
Fenicc, and I addressed the audience, telling 
them that I could not use my forefinger and that 
I would probably miss many notes. Then, as 
soon as I touched the keys, the finger was— 
miraculously, it seemed to me—healed. (Now I 
grant that minor “miracles” arc more discon¬ 
certing than even the most far-fetched “psycho¬ 
somatic” or analytic rationale, but a miracle is 
what seemed tg have happened to me, and if 
it was no such thing, then the fact that I took 
it for that is at least as significant. Christians 
must believe in a system beyond Nature.) 

A few days after this Venetian concert I dis¬ 
covered the book about St. Francis and decided 
from it to use the language ^at is also the 
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language of the Western church, and shortly 
after that I chose the archetypal and ecumeni¬ 
cal drama of purification. (“With washed eyes 
/Cordelia leaves you; I know you what you 
arc.”) I composed a liturgical-style Pater Master 
(Russian, but no matter: so is The Dove Descend¬ 
ing Russian-liturgical) at the same time as 
Oedipus Rex, and I was certainly influenced 
in tne “Gloria” chorus by Russian Church 
ritual; the Holy Trinity is symbolised by the 
triple repetitions in this “Gloria” chorus, just 
as it is in the Kyric of the Mass but, to begin 
with, the character of 
the “Gloria” music itself 
is ecclesiastical. 




/ 


One event that occurred 
when I was half-way 
tlirough the composi¬ 
tion is more important 
than anything else as 
an indication of my 
religious temper. In the 
spring of 1926 I re¬ 
turned from Trieste to 
Venice—my first air¬ 
plane flight—and joiiicd 
the pilgrims to Padua 
for the 700th anniver- 
s.nry of Saint Anthony. 
I happened to enter the 
Basilica just as the 
Saint’s body was ex¬ 
hibited. I saw the coffin, 
I knelt, and I prayed. 
I—my terrible ego— 
asked that a sign of 
recognition be given 
when and if my prayer 
was answered, and as it 
was answered, and with 
the sign, I do not hesi¬ 
tate to call that moment 
of recognition the most 
real in my life. 


T hough I have been concerned with ques¬ 
tions of musical manners all my life, I am 
unable to say precisely what these manners arc, 
That, I think, is because they are not prc<om 
positional but of the essence of the musical act 



the manner of the saying and the thing said 
are the same. But am I not unusually conscious 
of the manner question, nevertheless? Perhaps, 
but all I can say is that my manners are my 
personal relations with my material, fe me rends 
compte in them, and through them I discover 
my laws. The direction of the interval for the 
next syllabic involves, for me, the question of 
the musical manners of the whole work. Thus 
the clarinet trill at "Lux Facta Est” is a mani¬ 
festation of the musical manners of Oedipus 
Rex; the trill is not just a trill but an in¬ 
dispensable manner. 1 
have been told, of 
course, that this is no 
more than the natural 
culture-consciousness of 
the cmigr^,^ but 1 know 
that it is more than that 
because I worked and 
thought in exactly the 
same way in Russia. My 
manners arc the birth¬ 
mark of my art. 






I 


BEGAN TO 


compose 
according to a plan 
of gradation for the 
inusico-dramatic devel¬ 
opment, a recitative-aria 
scheme in which each 
ari.a marked a crucial 
progress in the story. 
Each of these dramatic 
steps was to be accom¬ 
panied by a downward 
h.irmonic step, too, in 
the tradition of the 
Baroque composers, 
though having said that 
much I must state the 
fact that I did not begin 
by referring to any 
musical models. I do 
not recall that I had any 
other composers at the 
time though, if another composer is suggested 
in my score, he is Verdi. A great deal of the 
music is a merzbild, to borrow Schwitters’ term. 

I put it together from whatever came to hand.* 


1 


AfUr a St(f-P»rtrai/ hy Strannsky 


Strong attractions to 


*Not only was I born to a minor musical tradi¬ 
tion, but 1 nave had to survive two transplantations 
to two more minor traditions. I myself helped to 
exhaust and scuttle the tradition of my birthright 
Not political circumstance or the Revolution, out 
the cut de sac of “Russian Music,” was the reason 
for my first removal, to the non-tradition of 
“French Music,” which at that time was almost 
as eclectic as “Russian Music” and even less “tra- 
didonal." The second removal was to America. 


mean, for example, the litde “games” that 
occur throughout the score such as the offbeats at 
No. 50 and the Alberti-bass horn solo accompanying 
the Messenger. I also mean the fusion of widely 
divergent types of music such as the Folies Ber- 
g^res tune at No. 40 ("the girls enter, kicking”) and 
the “Wagnerian” ytiKhord progressions at Nos. 58 
and 74.1 have made these bits and snatches my own, 
I think, and I have made of them a unity. “Soule is 
form,” as Spenser wrote, “and doth the bodie 
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What were my musical ideas? Well, what 
are musical ideas? Isn’t an idea already a for¬ 
mulation, and doesn’t something happen prior 
to formulation? I know that I have a prccogni- 
tive sense of my material long before I have 
any “ideas” of how to use it, and I know that 
this material cannot be imposed upon by “ideas,” 
but that something very like the contrary takes 
place. My musical “ideas” for Oedipus Rex were 
all derived from what 1 call the versification— 
though “ideas” in this case may mean nothing 
more than what I have already described as 
musical manners. What is “versification”? I can 
only answer that by saying that at present I 
make my “versification” with series as an artist 
of another kind may versify with angles or 
numbers. 

The score was composed from beginning to 
end in the order in which it now stands. I was 
not conscious of the manner question as I 
composed the first chorus, and when I did begin 
to understand it, in Oedipus’s first aria, I may 
have established it too exaggeratedly, which is 
to say, too conventionally. This, I think, was 
because I realised it would have to be fixed 
then and there for the whole work. The King’s 
manner conceals the King’s “heart”—though 
not, perhaps, the pride and insufficiency of his 
ego. 

I FRAME THE WORD heart with diacritical marks 
because I do not believe the Greeks would have 
used it in our sense or, at least, with our empha¬ 
sis, and even if they did temperamentalise it, 
they were careful to balance it in their cos¬ 
mogony of affective organs by the hepatos. (The 
Greeks must have known that the liver is a 
regenerative organ, incidentally, though medical 
science has only recently determined the fact, 
otherwise Prometheus’s punishment would have 
no retributive meaning—the birds would have 
had of him no more than a single meal.) But 
whereas “heart” and “heartless” may have utility 
—among journalists—“cold,” the key word in 
the usual objurgation against Oedipus Rex, 
is propaganda, verbicide, in fact, through the 
simple-minded wish to evaluate rather than to 
describe. What is “warm,” please? Schmaltz? 
And is the first canon in the “Goldberg” Varia¬ 
tions cold or warm? On such thermometers one 
reads only the uninteresting mental climate of 

make.” (And isn’t he Baiser de la F^e almost the 
same thing? Listening recently to a concert of the 
Tschaikovsky music that was my source material, 

I almost succumbed to diabetes. What is the relation 
of that saccharine salon music to Le Baiser de la 
F^ei) 

* Curious that a Soviet musicologist visidng me 
recently was convinced that I developed this melody 
from the cornet waltz tune in Petrowhl^a. 


the critic; they cannot count the calories of the 
work of art. 

Useful criticism should seek to discover the 
effect on the music of the fact that the harmonic 
dominant is so often in the minor. It should also 
analyse, for the same purpose,' the mature of 
my rhythmic manners. The latter arc more static 
and regular than in any other composition of 
mine to that date. Th» tension created by static 
rhythms, in the Mulier in vestibulo chorus for 
example, is greater than any tension irregular, 
upset rhythms could produce, but precisely that 
chorus—I call it a mortuary tarantella—has been 
cited as a piece of inappropriate gaiety, as a 
ballet coda, even as a can-can—by people who 
have no manners of their own. The rnythmic 
manner of the Oedipus music is the principal 
source of dramatic tension and a major element 
of the dramatic method. Chiefly by rhythmic 
means have I been able to freeze the drama in 
the music. 


M y LIST OF PERFORMANCE OOtCS is short. 

I prefer to repeat the “Gloria” chorus 
after the narrator’s speech. I like the music of 
this chorus, first of all, and I like to go directly 
from tutti G major to solo flute and harp G 
minor. I also like to acknowledge the audience’s 
apprehension that the Queen Mother must have 
a lot to say by giving them a pause before she 
says it. I .should mention, too—as someone is sure 
to discover the “original score”—that I much 
prefer the 1948 version. The revisions were not 
mere copyright changes, but improvements insti¬ 
tuted—in my score, at least—immediately follow¬ 
ing the first performance. I refer to the added 
horns and tuba in the Aspi^ite chorus, and the 
added trumpet in the “Bcckmesscr” aria, 
”Nonne Monstrum,"^ 

I would also caution conductors to look for 
a small and clear—not “operatic”—voice for 
Oedipus, and for a singer sensitive to dynamics. 
The music is lyrical, after all, and the dynamic 
gradations are extremely important. Oedipus’s 
first aria must be sung quiedy, not bellowed, 
and all of his mclismas must be given strict 
and full rhythmic value. 

My criticisms of Oedipusl Criticism is difficult 
after thirty-five years, hut I detest the speaker 
device as a disturbing scries of interruptions, and 
I do not much lik(j the speeches themselves. “// 
tombe, il tombede haul "—from where else, in¬ 
deed? (The En^ish is not much better, though: 
“He falls headlong,” sounds like the description 
of a swan-dive.) The line “And now you will 
hear the famous monologue the Divine Jocasta 
is dead” is intolerable snobbery. Famous to 
whom? And no “monologue” ffillows, but only 
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a four word telegram by the Messenger. (And 
who, by the way, is “the witness to the murder,” 
who steps from the shadows?) The final "on 
i'aimair is a journalist's caption and blot of 
sentimentality wholly alien to the manner of the 
work. But, alas, the music was composed with 
the speeches, and it is paced by them. 

The music? I love it, all of it, even the rather 
tarnished m.g.m. fanfares for four trumpets. Neo- 
classicism? A husk of style? Cultured pearls? 
Well, which of us to-day isn’t a highly condi¬ 
tioned oyster? I know that it is valued at zero 
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by present progressive-evolutionary standards, 
but I think it may last a while in spite of them. 
I know, too, that I relate from an angle to the 
German stem which evaluates only in terms 
of where docs it come from and where is it 
going—(Bach - Haydn - Mozart - Beethoven • 
Brahms 

Schul)crt Wagner ► Schonberg). 

Mahler J 

But an angle can also be an advantage. 

Opjriibl lior Siwlluij (1961 
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Five Poems by Robert Graves 


Ibycus in Samos 

• 

T.’he women of Samos are lost in love for me; 
Nag at their men, neglect their looms. 

And send me foolish missives, to my sorrow. 

I am the poet Ibycus, known by the cranes, 

Each slender Samian offers herself moon-blanched 
As my only bride, my heart’s beloved; 

And when I return a calm salute, no more. 

Or a brotherly kiss, will heap curse upon curse; 
Do I despise her warm myrrh-scented bosom ? 

She Avhom I honour has turned her face away 
A whole year now, and in pride more than royal 
Lacerates my heart and hers as one. 

Wherever I wander in this day-long fever, 

Sprigs of the olive-trees are touched with fire 
And stones twinkle along my devious path. 

Who can blame me that I alone am poet, 

That none other has dared accept the fate 
Of death and again death in the Muse’s house? 

Or who can blame me that my hair crackles 
Like thorns under a pot, that my eyes flash 
As it were sheets of summer lightning ? 


Between Moon and Moon 


In the last sad watches of night 
Hardly a sliver of light will remain 
To edge the guilty shadow of a waned moon 
That dawn must soon devour. 

Thereafter, amother 
Crescent queen shall rise with power— 

So wise a beauty never yet seen, say I; 

A true creature of moon, though not? the same 
In nature, name or feature— 

Her innocent eye rebuking inconstancy 
As if Time itself should die and disappear. 

So was it ever. She is here again, 1 sigh. 
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The Meeting 

We, two elementals, woman and man, 

Approached each other from far away: 

I on the lower wind, she on the upper. 

And the faith with which we came invested 
By the blind thousands of our twin worlds 
Formed thunder clouds about us. 

Never such uproar as when we met, 

Nor such forked lightning; rain in a cataract 
Tumbled on deserts dry these thousand yeai's. 

What of the meteorologists? 

They said nothing, turned their faces away, 

Let the event pass unrecorded. 

And what of us ? W^e also said nothing. 

Is it not the height of silent humour 

To cause an unlcnown cheuige in the earth’s climate ? 


The Wreath 

A. bitter year it was. What woman ever 
Cared for me so, yet so ill-used me. 

Came in so close and drew so far away, 

So much promised and performed so little, 

So murderously her own love dared betray? 
But since I must now continue in your debt, 
Queen of ingratitude, to iny dying day. 

You shall be punished with a deathless wreath 
For your dark head, resist it how you may. 


Name Day 


Tears of delight that on my name-day 
She gave me nothing, and in return 
Accepted every gift I heaped upon her— 
Call me the richest man ahve I 
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Shakespeare and the French Poet 

By Yves Bonnefoy 


I HAVE just been reading Friedrich Walter’s 
essay* in which he compares the original 
Shakespeare with Schlegel and Ticck’s transla¬ 
tion into the German. He is in a position to go 
into details, analysing the reasons why one pas¬ 
sage is successful and another a failure, in this 
great triumph of German Romanticism. Mr. 
Walter raises interesting questions about the 
subtle analysis of language and, as a Frenchman, 
I should be happy to devote myself to exploring 
our own efforts in this field, but I cannot really 
believe that the present level of our French trans¬ 
lations makes this worth trying. It is not that 
Shakespeare is unrecognised in France. The 
French have for quite some time been able to 
assess his greatness, if for no other reason than 
because an army of adaptors have attacked this 
task from all angles, anti so many aspects of this 
work, whose essential characteristic is an extra¬ 
ordinary multifariousncss, have now been 
revealed. In one sense it is probably an advantage 
that we did not have too soon in France a trans¬ 
lation comparable to Schlegel and Tieck, a 
"classic,” beautiful and powerful enough to con¬ 
strict us within the limited perfection of its own 
vision. Was the Romantic age really capable of 
genuinely comprehending Shakespeare? But the 
fact remains that we have not even yet in France 
a translation which is both great literature and 
close to the original—I mean one in which the 
reader can attain a concrete sense of Shake¬ 
speare’s marvellous poetry as distinct from the 
abstract dramatic elements. Remarkable trans¬ 
lations of particular plays there arc. I may men¬ 
tion, for example, those of Jules Supervielle, 
Pierre Lcyris, the Romeo of Jouve and Pitoeff— 
but they seem piecemeal and inconsistent, when 
what is needed is an organic whole, a single 

• "Quoting Shakcsfwarc in German: On the 
Splendours and Miseries of Translation," Encoun¬ 
ter, September, 1961. 


profound vision combining anew all the aspects 
of the Shakespearean world, which could only 
be attempted by one poet working alone with 
authority and decision. 

In other words the French have only been 
told about Shakespeare and, if translating means 
catching the original tone of voice, that fusion 
of personal vision and word which makes the 

f )oetic dimension, then he has not yet been trans- 
ated at all. How are we to account for this? I 
have no doubt that it is worth while looking at 
the problem from a somewhat theoretical angle 
and trying to find out if there is not some basic 
essential cause for this persistent frustration. But 
to state the problem, I shall first consider the 
less successful translations: what strikes me 
most about them, apart from any individual 
shortcomings, is one serious weakness which 
they have in common. 

A lthough historically speaking the idea is 
. absurd, it is a lasting pity that no one 
thought of extemporising a translation in 
Shakespeare’s own day. At the Ijcginning of the 
17th century, before Malherbe’s influence turned 
the scale and while the impression of Garnier’s 
breathless verse still lingered, something of the 
essence of Shakespeare could have seeped into 
our poetry and modified it, perhaps profoundly. 
But the taste for classicism very soon barred 
any genuine understanding of Snakespeare. In 
an age dominated by Racine one can hardly 
imagine anyone translating Macbeth. And when 
Voltaire took it upon himself to initiate the 
French mind ipto what he called English 
Tragedy (after Corneille and Racine even the 
word Tragedy is charged with overtones which 
are very remote from anything English), the 
rendering which he offers of Hamlet’s most 
famous soliloquy is a complete travesty of 
Shakespeare, just because of that glib and totally 
3B 
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unpoctical Alexandrine which was then prompt¬ 
ing decay in the theatre: 

Demeure, il faut choisir, et passer i Vinstant 

De la vie i la mart et de I’etre au niant,., 

What IS surprising is that, with the intention 
of giving some idea of Shakespeare’s ‘‘wood- 
notes wild,” Voltaire should have followed up 
this doggerel with a literal line-by-line transla¬ 
tion which has a kind of beauty of its own, and, 
in its freedom and flexibility, is related to what 
we might welcome to-day. In rendering Or to 
ia\e arms against a sea of troubles as et de 
prendre les armes contre un mer de troubles he 
shows a fine audacity, and in my own transla¬ 
tion of Hamlet I have paid the unwitting fore¬ 
runner of all modern translators the compliment 
of taking over this line. Voltaire, however, put 
it forward only to cut it out, as if he had to show 
the kind of excesses from which the French 
genius had to be protected. And when in the 
age of Louis XVI, Ducis in his turn composed 
“imitations” of Hamlet and Othello which were 
widely read and often re-issued (I remember 
they were still to be found in my grandfather’s 
small library), it wps from Voltaire that he had 
learned to cut and re-arrange and simplify 
Shakespeare’s text so that the end-product was a 
“five-act tragedy” of the utmost regularity and 
inanity. “1 don’t understand English”—so 
Ducis opened his preface, and in fact the 
original plot is so much distorted that Claudius, 
to take one example, is turned into Ophelia’s 
father, and we can be fairly sure that this is in 
order to face Hamlet, after Corneille, with a 
choice between revenge and love. From the neo¬ 
classical point of view of the “Age of Reason,” 
Hamlet’s delays had to be justified on rational 
grounds which were perfectly clear and distinct. 

Nevertheless Ducis’ clear-cut line is to some 
slight extent shaded off, he has a touch of the 
Gothic novel, and I must confess that I do not 
find his renderings altogether intolerable, if only 
because they illustrate with such perfect clarity 
the difficulties of translating Shakespeare. In¬ 
deed, after Ducis, the problems were more often 
shelved than'solved. After the Revolution until 
the Second Empire, Shakespeare was continu¬ 
ally translated, but in the spirit of a vague 
Romanticism. Letourneur (between 1776 and 


Yves Bonnefoy is one of France’s most 
distinguished younger poets and is himself 
the author of a number of well-lmown trans¬ 
lations of Shakespeare’s plays ana poems. He 
contributed an essay on "Critics—English and 
French" to our fuly, 1958, number. 
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1782), Francisque Michel, Benjamin Laroche, 
Guizot, Francois Victor-Hugo, Mont^gut, all 
published Complete with some progress 

in accuracy (Letourneur had no objection to cut¬ 
ting out complete scenes and bowdlcrising 
passages which he thought coarse), and even 
perhaps in felicity—but with a defect which is 
of course present in Ducis and which is so subtle 
and elusive that it is not at all easy to describe. 

Here is a famous passage from Henry IV, the 
one where F'alstaff is in a black mood, repenting 
of his evil life: 

“Why," he says to Bardolph, “there is it: come, 
sing me a bawdy song, make me merry.... I was 
as virtuously given as a gentleman need to be: 
virtuous enough, swore little, diced not above 
seven times a week, went to a bawdy-house not 
above one in a quarter of an hour, paid money 
that I borrowed three or four times, lived well, 
and in good compass: and now I live out of all 
order, out of all compass.” 

In these few lines, and in the background which 
they suggest, a world of authentic oawdy-houscs 
and taverns, we arc confronted with a real 
human being talking about himself, and any 
impression of unreality arises only from the 
joking contrast he himself makes ijctwccn his 
actual way of life and the impression of it he 
would like to create. Falstafl is completely there 
in the flesh and whatever universal meaning he 
attains, the starting-point is the same as that of 
any other mortal, his individual reality, which 
persists in vivid unpredictability throughout the 
entire play. Falstaff is an archetype only because 
he is in the first place this particular complex 
and enigmatic personality which we cannot 
fathom any more than we can really understand 
any other real human being. And the words 
seem to lend themselves to this total thereness. 
They seem to be one with the puffing voice, and 
to be even reabsorbed into the world of sense 
which they evoke, so that we are left with 
nothing between us and its raw assertiveness, its 
undiminished complexity. 

But let us now look at a translation, a very 
meticulous one, by Franfois Victor-Hugo. 

Falstaff: "Oui, voilh la chose. Allans, chante- 
moi une chanson Sgrillade. Egaye-moi. f'itais 
aussi vertueusement dout qu’un gentilhomme a 
besoin de I'etre; vertueux suffisamment; jurant 
peu; jouant aux dSs, pas plus de sept fois... par 
semaine; allant dans les mauvais lieux pas plus 
d’une fois par quart d’heure; ayant trois ou 
quatre fois rendu de I’argent emprunti; vivant 
bien et dans la juste mesure; et maintenant, je 
mine une vie dfsordonnSe et hors de toute 
mesure." 

Certainly it is the same passage: the ideas and 
the references are the same. But there is a world 
of difference between the original text and the 
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translation. Whereas Shakespeare’s Falstaff 
seems actually in the room, in the translation he 
appears distant, insubstantial, dimmed, as if we 
were looking at him through a window-pane. 
He is no longer a living being, he is a character 
in literature, but one striving, by his exuberant 
language, to resemble life too closely, and hence 
all the less convincing. In all these translations, 
all Shakespeare’s characters lose their roundness 
in the same way. Even where Shakespeare’s 
“excesses”—the puns, the bawdy—arc scrupu¬ 
lously preserved, the characters seem insubstan¬ 
tial and their speech lacks life. “1 feel immortal 
longings...” is what Shakespeare wrote at the 
end of Antony and Cleopatra. "]e sens en moi 
1 ‘impatient dhir de I’immortality" is Letour- 
neur's version, while "Je me sens pressie d‘un 
violent disir de quitter la vie” is Francisque 
Michel’s. Where are we? The words create 
neither reality nor myth. This is the ghost of 
Shakespeare. 

A nd yet we need not be in any doubt that 
these translators chose a prose rendering so 
as not to be led into the unreality, the unnatural¬ 
ness and lack of body, characteristic of the 
Voltaire and Ducis translation. They used prose 
because it can serve the Romantic aspiration to 
lay hold of the real in all its hetcrogeneousness 
—not only local colour and the picturesque, but 
the inwardness of beings as remote as possible 
from ourselves—in short, to bring language and 
real life as close together as possible. Admittedly 
the earlier Romanticism (I mean that of Hugo 
and Musset) had no very profound grasp of this 
reality. And since Shakespeare could hardly have 
been less concerned with the picturesque, it is 
likely that one of the reasons why I9th<entury 
translators were frustrated, is just that they had 
lost touch with what is the real source of Shake¬ 
speare’s truth—that vital force of human 
creation, that passionate depth of feeling, which 
his verse directly expresses. But even in the most 
recent efforts, that sense of the glass between, 
of which I have spoken, is painfully persistent: 
to the extent that, in Andre Gide’s translations 
(alas, very poor) we are left with the effect of a 
puppet-theatre—literary, artificial, and affected. 
Surely we cannot attribute this defect to some 
mere accident of literary history. Surely it is one 
of the great misfortunes of the French language 
when it tries to translate poems without neing 
able to escape the concealed principles of its own 
very special and peculiar poetry. 

What I wish to do here is to contrast Shake¬ 
speare’s poetry with this hidden assumption 
about the nature of poetry. For I am convinced, in 
short, that quite apart from all the particular 
illustrations (I should like to have quoted mwe 
but nothing would really be adequate or clinch¬ 


ing), the essence of this failure in translating 
Shakespeare lies in the opposing metaphysics 
which govern and sometimes tyrannize over the 
French and English language respectively. 

I F I had to sum up in a senteAce the impres¬ 
sion which Shakespeare makes upon me, I 
should say that, in his work, I see no opposition 
between the universai and the particular. In 
spite of scholasdc tradition, he docs not envisage 
these two poles of thought as contradictory 
because he docs not admit them as his intel¬ 
lectual focus. 

Is Macbeth an archetype like Antigone, or 
even Harpagon, or is he rather an individual 
caught in a unique destiny, the product of pure 
chance? Is Othello the type of the jealous man 
—or the incoherent victim of blind and senseless 
forces which could not be further from anything 
“clear and distinct?” These questions cannot be 
answered because they arc wrongly stated. For 
Shakespeare deals with man’s actions, which 
are never “particulars,” because they participate 
in the universal categoric? of the consciousness 
which conceives them, but which also never— 
not even in the case of Brutus and Julius Cisar 
—reach the fullness and clarity of the universal, 
because they have to compromise with the brute 
contingent. 

Human action cannot be fitted into the frame¬ 
work of logic because Man is anxious to act 
only in order to negate his own particular 
nature by assigning to it universal aims. That 
Shakespeare’s work is thus inherently two¬ 
valued results from his empirical observa¬ 
tion of Man as he actually exists, without 
literary and philosophical prejudice. The actual 
subject in his tragedy is only a trap to catch 
a possibility of human existence so that it 
can be examined. The seemingly abstract setting 
of the action docs not so much exclude, as con¬ 
centrate, the real world, like a framework within 
which all the variations of action which human 
passion might conceive, could be instantaneously 
evoked. And Shakespeare’s language, too, is a 
means rather than an end; it is always sub¬ 
ordinate to the external object, which is some¬ 
thing English allows. Nouns fade before the real 
presence of things, which stand starkly before us 
in the actual process of becoming. The un¬ 
inflected adjectives snap qualities photographi¬ 
cally, without raising the metaphysical problem 
of the relation of quality and substance, as the 
agreement of ad^ctives and nouns must do in 
French. English concerns itself naturally with 
tanmble aspects. It accepts the reality of percepts 
and does not admit the possibility of any other 
kind, of another order of reality; it has a natural 
affinity with the Aristotelcan cridque of 
platonic ideas. And if its Latin roots, to iome 
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extent, unsettle this philosophical choice and 
allow a more abstract handling of experience to 
an intelligence brought up in this “oevotion to 
the realm of things,’" they do not undermine the 
natural realism of the language so much as 
simply make it easier for us to bring down to 
earth our more ideal moments of being. To 
quote again that moment of the purest poetry, 
those most sublime words of Cleopatra—“I feel 
immortal longings”: on the one hand the Eng¬ 
lish is capable of seizing hold of the living 
actuality at its most concrete, immediate, and 
instinctive while, on the other, by using a word 
like immortal, which is pure Idea, it retains the 
capacity to reveal in this same concrete action 
the eternal and the universal- At a deeper level, 
the English language tells us that Immortality, 
this pure Idea, in some sense really exists and 
that it is a noble and veridical part of speech, 
but also that its activity and life depend on our 
will to create them. English poetry, Shake¬ 
speare’s at least, rejects archetypal realism, but 
only in order to follow the inalienable liberty of 
man with greater flexibility. 

And the greatness and richness of English 
poetry come from .•’crvicc to this liberty, as if 
offering it at every moment the entire range of 
its possibilities, so that any given word can open 
up a world, a “brave new world” to our per¬ 
ception. With French poetry it is a very differ¬ 
ent matter. Generally, with this more cautious, 
more self-contained kind of poetry, it is a fact 
that the words seem to state what they denote 
only to exclude immediately, from the poem’s 
field of reference, whatever else is not denoted. 
The poet’s statements do not set out to describe 
external reality but arc a way of shutting himself 
in with certain selected percepts in a simplified, 
more circumscribed world. For instance, in his 
plays, Racine rejects all but a few situations and 
feelings. By stripping them of all the contingent 
or accidental details of real life, he seems to raise 
them to the dignity of the Platonic Idea, as if 
he wished to reduce his dramatic structure to 
the bare relations of congruence or opposition 
which hold between these Ideas. A more 
coherent world of intelligible essences is substi¬ 
tuted for the real world. And, for all that, it is 

• If Baudelaire, for instance, calls up the image 
of a woman with black hair or green eyes, these 
are not so much personal characteristics as a defini¬ 
tion of his own kind of sensibility. 

+ And that is why English poetry “means” so 
much more than French poetry. The former, whose 
words have no pretension to be Idea, will be able 
to put the world into words, to interpret and formu¬ 
late it. I'he latter can only reveal the Idea, manifest 
beyond words and concepts. From this opposition 
profound divergences of Anglo-Saxon and 
Ffench literary criticism can also be deduced. 


not an abstract world, for the Platonic Idea is 
profoundly double-natured, in the sense of 
taking on the life of sensible appearance in its 
most intense and specific form. But this world 
is, despite everything, a place apart where the 
bewildering diversity of the real can be for¬ 
gotten, and also the very existence of dme, 
everyday life and death. Poetic creation, in 
short, is hieratic, it makes an inviolable place, 
and while the rite of reading continues it draws 
the mind into this illusory communion. 

N ot all French poetry, of course, can be 
identified with the art of Racine. And in 
one case, that of Baudelaire, it went counter to 
Racine’s design for poetry: but even then with¬ 
out moving out of this magic circle by which 
words circumscribe the mind. In re-discovering 
and re-affirming for himself the notion of poetry 
which was already implicit in the work of Villon 
and Maynard, Baudelaire was asserting against 
Racine the very existence of sensible things, 
the particular reality as such, the stubborn 
entities which people our mortal horizon, 
as if giving himself up completely to the 
phenomenal world and abandoning the hieratic 
use of language. Baudelaire is the most 
consistent and determined opponent of the 
R-acinian theory. And yet this principle of ex- 
elusion which I have referred to, still governs 
his poetry. Even though he is dealing with this 
particular wind or that particular stone, rather 
than with wind or stone as such, with the idea, 
that is, of wind or stone, it is not, for all that, 
what these particular entities arc like which 
matters to him. What matters is simply this 
mystery—that the Idea should stray into the 
very marrow of the .sensible world, that it could 
have submitted to undergo limitation and death 
and that, while retaining its absolute status, it 
should have entered into this world of shadows 
and chance. Baudelaire is not trying, at any 
level of penetration, to describe things as they 
are, he is trying to convey the nature of existence, 
with whatever implications of feeling and moral 
insight can be based upon it. An intense and 
narrow aim, which restored to poetry that 
almost obsessional detachment from the pheno¬ 
menal world which seems to be the fate of our 
main body of work.* It is as if words, in 
French, excluding instead of describing, brought 
into the poem the possibility (for the poet) of 
entering upon the threshold of a divine world, 
a possibility which shakes off the disintegrating 
diversity or sense: as if they made it a world of 
its own, a closed sphere.f 
I should like to conclude by saying that in 
English the word is extrovert: it is all surface— 
and in Frencti it is introvert, it is all depth. On 
the one hand a kind of word which can call 
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upoa all the rest to aid precision and enrich¬ 
ment; and on the other, a vocabulary as reduced 
as possible, so as to protect a single essential 
experience. On the one hand, unlimited dissocia¬ 
tion, reccptivencss to every dialectical or tech¬ 
nical possibility, so that an alert awareness can 
penetrate always further into the phenomenal 
world. And on the other hand, all these evoca¬ 
tions of sense entering into poetry as one enters 
into an Order, to lie completely transformed, 
dying to the world, becoming one with the Idea 
which the poem continually realises. English 
poetry is like a mirror, French poetry like a 
crystal sphere. The F'rench poet who is least 
like Racine and most like Shakespeare—so at 
least it is often said—is Paul Claudel. Now in 
L'Annonce jaite a Marie, not only Violainc but 
Mara, not only Pierre de Craon but Jacques 
Hury speak with the .same deliberate and highly- 
stylised speech, a uniformity which symbolises 
the unity of creation in the bosom of God, the 
non-existence of evil at the heart of God’s world. 
In spite of its richncos, there is no poetry which 
is more organic, more closely-knit than Paul 
Claudel’s; still a sphere even if, with a mediatval 
prc-Copcrnican sense of the cosmos, Claudel 
thought he could succeed in making it into a 
correlative of the Sphere of Created ^ings. 

E nglish poetry, as I said, can be repre¬ 
sented by a mirror, French by a sphere. 
How can these contradictory forms of poetry be 
translated into each other.'* 

It may be easier now to see why so many 
French translations of Shakespeare arc mediocre: 
they are nothing more than a compromise 
between these two linguistic structures. The 
French poetic vocabulary irresistibly tones down 
and dims the particular reality, that stubborn 
compound of the essential and the contingent. 
How then could we expect it to preserve FalstafT, 
who is particularity itself, emancipated from all 
forms and laws, even moral law? It is easier, 
too, to sec how the majority of these translations 
came about historically. For Romanticism 
thought that it could be free of this inner law 
of the French language which I have tried to 
isolate. But the Romantics, who wished to 
revolutionise the old dictionary and multiply its 
references to the real world, while still produc¬ 
ing poetry, never achieved more than a shallow 
exploitation of this new territory. They were no 
more sensitive to the deeper stirrings of instinct 
and passion than they were to this dialectic of 
essence and existence on which Racine and 
Baudelaire had both pondered. 

How, then, is Shakespeare to be translated? If 
I wished to end on a pessimistic note, I could 
easilv make a list of all the forms which this 
funaamental opposition might assume, or, in 


other words, all the points of fidelity a transla¬ 
tion should realise which French structure 
makes difficult, if not impossible. Thus the alter¬ 
nation of prose and verse in Shakespearean 
tragedy is true to reality, it witnesses to the 
opposing forces—the heroic and the‘common¬ 
place—which are at work in the world: at the 
end of the cobbler’s scene in Julius Casar, the 
abrupt return to versa is a dramatic assertion of 
the will to nobility in a boorish world. But this 
plurality of perspectives is not possible in 
French poetry. Not only with Corneille and 
Racine but also with Hugo and Claudel the 
“crowd” speak in verse and, like the Chorus in 
Greek Tragedy, the less they share in the 
nobler parts of the action, the more strictly 
they are bound to formal poetic expression. 

That word-play has to be translated is another 
difficulty. Shakespeare’s punning is.genuinely 
“two-valucd,” reflecting the complex nature of 
the real world, but French does not take kindly 
to the pun and it is unlikely to be anything 
better than a nihilistic (sometimes a directly sub¬ 
versive) assault on rational mind. Indeed the 
least significant word in a poem has latent 
within it the entire structure of its language. 
Mere literal translation of the word is not 
enough to break down the structure. Take that 
one word "Sortez,” Roxane’s cry in Bajazet. 
How much of its implication would we expect 
to survive, translated into English or many other 
languages? There is a great danger that this 
tremendous word by which she severs herself 
from the world of sense, this word which im¬ 
plies a whole metaphysics, would turn out a 
mere theatrical effect. 

But is there much point in making a long 
list of difficulties? It would be of more use to 
take note of the one remaining possibility 
which may, one day, give us the chance of solv¬ 
ing the problem of Shakespearean translation— 
at least, of raising it to a new level. 

I F, A s I have tried to show, every language has 
an individual structure and the linguistic 
structure of French poetry is “Platonic" while 
that of Shakespeare’s English is ’a sort of pas¬ 
sionate Aristotelianism, then every true transla¬ 
tion—and this quite apart from accuracy of 
detail—has a kind of moral obligation to be a 
metaphysical reflection, the contemplation of 
one way of thinking by another, the attempt to 
express from one’s own angle the specific nature 
of that thought^and finally a kind of examina¬ 
tion of one’s own resources. From that point 
translation penetrates far beyond the rendering 
of explicit discourse and of the significances 
which can be directly grasped, into the indirect 
ways of expression (prosodic usaK or the hand¬ 
ling of imagery, for instanc^. Translation 
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becomes a language’s struggle with its own 
nature, at the very core of its being, the quicken- 
ing-point of its growth. 

Now, I believe that French poetry to-day is 
much letter prepared than it has ever been to 
wage this struggle with its own language. In 
general terms, we may have reached that point 
in Western history when the major languages 
have to emerge from their naivety and break 
with their instinctive assumptions, so as to estab¬ 
lish themselves in a different kind of trutli, 
with all its contradictions and difficulties. And 
without attempting to deny the existence of its 
present structure, recent French poetry is under¬ 
going a revolution which by disturbing this 
metaphysical tendency, and attacking it, could 
make it at some time or other more possible to 
convey Shakespeare’s artistic intention. 

What is the real point at issue.^ I have con¬ 
tended that a French word, in its “classic” usage, 
designates what it refers to only in order to 
exclude the real world of heterogeneous 
existences. 1 have contended, too, that Baudelaire 
affirmed this reality of existences but that it was 
not so much these real entities, as our relations 
with them, which h' took as the focus of poetic 
contemplation; and so once again he made a 
closed world out of language, the world of a 
being cut off from the objects which it desires, 
and doomed to render, only obliquely, this 
reality which can never enter into its words. 

This kind of poetry is still a subjective account 
of the soul, it is a psychology^ but there is an¬ 
other, more recent poetry which aims at salva¬ 
tion, It conceives of the Thing, the real object, 
in its separation from ourselves, its infinite 
otherness, as something which can give us an 
instantaneous glimpse of cs.scntial being, and 
thus be our salvation, if indeed wc arc able to 
tear the veil of univcrsals, of the conceptual, to 
attain to it. 

Whether this ambition is well-grounded or not 
is of little importance. The essential which wc 
must bear in mind is the demand which it 
makes on language—to be prepared to digest 
this most remote kind of object: the being of 
things, their’ metaphysical thereness, their 
presence before us, most remote from verbalisa¬ 
tion, and receive them in their pure existence, 
their stubborn atomicity, and their opaque 
silence. While it continues to exclude the com¬ 
plexity of phenomena, this poetry is an attempt 
to lose its identity, to go beyond its own nature, 
to the point where the universal becomes the 
particular (the ontologically unique), an ecstatic 
plunge into the existential. This pursuit of other¬ 
ness, of absolute exteriority, is surely not so far 
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from Shakespeare. Is it not an attempt to con¬ 
template, in the dimension of universality, what 
Shakespeare lays bare in particular beings as 
their source and background? When, for in¬ 
stance, he traces through Macbeth’s whole line 
of fate the ineluctable presence of the witches, or 
shows Hamlet’s mind haunted by the indis¬ 
soluble Ghost, or reveals, in The Winter’s Tale, 
the hope—absurd but still triumphant—of a real 
resurrection in the flesh. Always a rational 
universe is given the lie; it melts away before 
the void, and human action projects itself into 
an obscure and incommunicable region. There 
is no great difference between the Hamlet who 
realises that the reign of law has passed away 
(and that justification is to be found, if any¬ 
where, in a subjective choice without ground or 
warrant) and our contemporary French poetry 
which has abdicated from its age-old kingdom 
to take, like the Prince of Denmark, its chance 
with Angst, impotence, and silence. 


T o puT it another way, it is at the level of 
their deepest intuitions that the realism of 
Shakespeare and recent French poetry’s denial 
of idealism may henceforth communicate. And 
what can be said directly by Shakespeare may, 
perhaps, be indirectly suggested in a language 
which, apart from honouring the explicit con¬ 
tent of each work to be translated, can now 
contribute a profound feeling for the very being 
and presence of things, which will deeply exer¬ 
cise its own poetic resources. Thus the necessary 
surpassing of classical forms, of closed types of 
prosody (being at one and the same time the 
keeping and the breaking of the rules) is identi¬ 
fied with the necessity, in translations of Shake¬ 
speare, of preserving the poetic line in its most 
basic rhythms without, for all that, allowing the 
survival of a belief in a hieratic and unreal 
world. In fact, Shakespeare and many Eliza¬ 
bethans have become immensely instructive for 
French poetry in the process of finding itself. 
Wc ought to give this our very special atten¬ 
tion. If wc still fail to translate Shakespeare we 
shall certainly have less excuse than translators 
who have gone before. 

The confrontation of two languages in a 
translation is a metaphysical and moral experi¬ 
ment, the “control” of one way of thinking by 
another. Sometimc.s it is sheer impossibility, 
indeed vanity. But from time to time, something 
may emerge whose consequences add another 
level of interest to the mere fact of translation, 
by raising a language to a new level of aware¬ 
ness through the circuitous ways of poetry. 
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Tempo Fugit . . . 

By Kenneth Tynan 


N early a year ago ABC Television invited 
me to produce for ilicm a scries of fort¬ 
nightly Sunday afternoon programmes on the 
arts, each to last for fifty minutes. I accepted; 
and the fifteenth and final issue went out a few 
Sundays ago. The experiment, for the moment, 
is over; and whether it was a disaster, a qualified 
success, a triumph or a qualified failure I have 
no trustworthy means of knowing. The critics 
gave the programme scattered and casual atten¬ 
tion; the ratings fluctuated like an earthquake 
chart; and most of the other reactions I got can 
be summed up in the following conversation 
with a journalist friend. “Pity about your pro¬ 
gramme,” he said. “I suppose it was just a sort 
of sop for the Pilkington Committee, but really 
you shouldn’t have let them use your name like 
that.” I asked him how many of the scries he 
had seen. “Well, actually I only saw part of 
the second one,” he said, “but you know what 
I mean.” Actually, I didn’t; and I still don’t. 
The whole experience of editing Tempo (a title 
imposed from above, but not a nad one at that) 
has been odd, and a few reflections on it may 
not be out of place. 

To begin with, there were flaws and perils 
inherent in the way the show was organised. 
I’m not talking about commercial pressures; 
predictably, I was encouraged to look for big 
names, but I managed without much difficulty 
to confine myself to the big names I admired. 
A worse problem was under-staffing. Apart from 
myself, tne entire production team consisted of 
an assistant producer, a studio director, two 
research girls and two typists—a scanty nucleus 
for an enterprise so ambitious. In programmes 
of this kind filming on quite an elaborate scale 
is a necessity; yet we had no permanent film 
director. Whenever filming was required we had 
to employ a director and crew from the Path^ 
Picture Corporation, a sister company of ABC 
Television. Able and willing as these technicians 
often were, they had no experience in the field 


of what might be called cultural documentaries; 
outside the B.B.C., few people have. 

Which brings me to another disadvantage, 
of which I was not at first aware. The B.B.C. 
has traditionally paid no attention to the rules 
laid down by the film unions regarding the size 
of camera crews; or, to put it another way 
round, the unions have traditionally allowed tlie 
B.B.C. to flout them, presumably because the 
Corporation is not a capitalist enterprise. The 
results, in a programme like mine, were often 
crippling. If, for example, I wanted to film a 
ten-minute interview with a writer, I would 
have to take a crew of eleven people; in similar 
circumstances the B.B.C. could send two men 
and a boy. Except on rare occasions and by a 
good deal of budget-stretching, this meant that 
I could not let a film director live with his sub¬ 
ject and devote to it the time and care that are 
taken as a matter of course on a programme like 
Monitor. The B.B.C. has a large film depart¬ 
ment with a tradition of continuity behind it: 
we were called on not only to create a tradition 
where none existed, but also to do so at prohibi¬ 
tive expense. Another drawback was the Equity 
strike, which began soon after Tempo started 
and continued until the series was nearly over; 
it was a good strike, and I thoroughly approvcti 
of it, but it effectively prevented me from deal¬ 
ing with the art of which I know most—the 
theatre. There was also a time-slot problem. 
Our original starting-time was 5.15; but this 
broke into the so-called “Toddlers’ ’Truce”; the 
sixty minutes between five and six are reserved 
for programmes tliat children can suitably 
view. Tnis was a battering condition, and 
before long our kick-off was pushed back to 
2.45 p.m., at v^ich time the toddlers were pre¬ 
sumed not to be viewing; but the modicum of 
added freedom that we gained from the switch 
was distressingly overweighed by the fact that 
at a quarter to three most or our putative 
audience were either lunching or post-prandially 
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snoozing. Finally, we never succeeded in find¬ 
ing anyone to introduce the programme with 
the experience and authority of a Huw Wheldon 
or a Cliff Michelmore. Perhaps because of this, 
it was said that Tempo lacked personality. You 
would be surprised how many critics tend to 
judge a show on the personality of the intro¬ 
ducer, rather than on me quality of the things 
introduced. 


C ONSIDERING that ours was the first maga¬ 
zine of the arts ever attempted by British 
commercial television, I don’t think we did at 
all badly. As I look back on the items we 
presented, about a third of them seem to me to 
liavc been misfires, another third pretty respect¬ 
able efforts, and the remaining third adven¬ 
turous and often outstanding. In the first cate¬ 
gory I would place many of our teething pains 
—a truncated debate on politics and art that 
included (among others) Lindsay Anderson and 
Auberon Waugh; an impersonation by Peter 
Sellers of the Victorian joke-poet McGonigall; 
an abortive though well-meaning attempt to 
discover how standards of art appreciation arc 
formed by questioning a group of ’teen-agers 
about their reactions to pieces of sculpture. From 
this black list I except the cast of Beyond the 
Fnnge, who performed on our early (pre-strike) 
programmes, to my delight though not, ap¬ 
parently, to that of many other people. On the 
pretty respectable list I would count Kingsley 
Amis’ illustrated lecture on pop culture, a 
highly personal history of cartoon film by Dick 
Williams (the best cartoon director in Britain), 
the interviews with William Gcrhardi and Tru¬ 
man Capote, a lively conversational trio com¬ 
posed of Michael Flanders, Jonathan Miller and 
Mort Sahl, and the British debut of Maria 
Albaicin, the most compelling flamenco dancer 
Spain has produced for many years. On the 
upper level, I think of the film we made to 
commemorate Gordon Craig’s ninetieth birth¬ 
day, for which the old lion put on a wonderful 
display of idipsyncrasy; the programme in which 
we talked to Franfoisc Sagan, Natalie Sarraute, 
Marcel Marceau and others about the artist’s 
responsibility in a time of political crisis; the 
first performance in England of the Isaac Stern 
Trio; Jill Craigic’s devastating filmed critique 
of contemporary British architecture; a pictorial 
essay on the face of Christ in art, written in 
Sparc, muscular prose by John Whiting and mov¬ 
ingly spoken by Cecil Day Lewis; and Peter 
Newington’s film of Granam Sutherland at 
work, in the course of which Sutherland 
became ihe first artist of international repute 
to allow the whole process of painting a picture 
to be filmed for television. And many other bits 


and pieces impose themselves on my memory— 
John Osborne, curtly demolishing the British 
film industry in a programme about the New 
Wave; John Huston unwittingly revealing that 
his own relationship with his father had some¬ 
thing to do with his obsessive ambition to make 
a film about Freud; and the schizophrenic Irish 
girl who talked about her paintings in John 
McGrath’s haunting film about psychotic art. 

What puzzled me at first was not only the 
wary, suspicious tone that marked our earlier 
reviews, but the amazingly diversified kinds of 
disapproval with which we were greeted. Doris 
Lessing called us “bland and chi-chi”; but no 
sooner had we mounted a full-scale assault on 
an established institution (the British cinema) 
than we were upbraided for being sclf<on- 
sciously aggressive. One critic complained that 
Tempo was too esoteric and riddled with private 
allusions; in the same week another declared 
that the show talked down to its audience and 
was obsessed with commercial gimmicks. The 
Sunday Telegraph decided tliat the superiority 
of Monitor lay in the fact that Tempo merely 
talked about art, whereas Monitor showed it. A 
fortnight later we presented, in our Graham 
Sutherland programme, as intimate a study of 
artistic work in progress as television has ever 
attempted. The Sunday Telegraph did not re¬ 
view it; nor, for that matter, aid anyone else. 

The Isaac Stern Trio and Whiting’s script 
about Christ went similarly unnoticed. And 
our survey of the French crisis, which was 
screened only after strenuous arguments with 
the I.T.A. and eleventh-hour cuts under pres¬ 
sure from the French Embassy, received a couple 
of sentences in The Observer^ and that was that. 
During this period, of course, the usual stream 
of articles was appearing in the monthlies and 
weeklies deploring the debased cultural stan¬ 
dards of commercial television. One of them 
made a glancing reference to Tempo, observing 
that the difference between my series and John 
Berger’s Drawn from Life on Granada was 
that the latter at least had .serious intentions. The 
same critic, incidentally, soon afterwards de¬ 
voted a whole column of the New Statesman to 
lacerating our symposium on “The Irish in the 
Arts.” This Irish effort (“the best Tempo yet,” 
according to The Spectator) was the first of 
five weekly programmes, each concerned with 
one general subject. With this quintet our scries 
ended. The New Statesman critic wrote nothing 
about the other four. 

The idea of dedicating a whole edition to a 
general artistic topic {e.g. modern architecture, 
experimental cinema, the relationship of artists 
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to war, and die influence of Oxbridge on the 
arts) was something pioneered by Tempo and 
brilliantly copied by Monitor in lecture-pro¬ 
grammes like the one on modern music and 
the twelve-tone scale. I tried, at the outset, to 
seduce some of Monitor's film directors with 
promises of greater freedom. Had I not com¬ 
missioned from Willis Hall and Keith Water- 
house a script entitled "Saturday Night and 
Samstag Abend" which ironically examined the 
cultural discrepancy between Leeds (their birth¬ 
place) and Wupperthal, a German city less 
populous than Leeds but much better supplied 
with theatre, ballet, music and opera? I had 
indeed; but the script was too expensive for us 
to film. The Monitor men sensibly rejected my 
overtures. The B.B.C. could offer them con¬ 
tinuous employment and long-term security; 
whereas I could offer them nothing more than 
a six-month contract. You can buy skill that 
way, but not talent. The B.B.C. can afford to 
watch the hour hand; I.T.V. thinks in terms of 
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O bviously, when a critic like myself sets 
up as a producer, he must expect to be 
judged by the strictest standards, and should 
not be surprised to hear, in some quarters, a 
distant sharpening of knives. Much that was 
wrong with Tempo was rightly attacked; but 
much that was right was wrongly ignored. I 
learned to marvel at the way in which a minute 
technical error, a detail of setting or a minor 
fault of presentation could take precedence in 
a review over the meat that was being pre¬ 
sented. The setting of hothouse plants in which 
we interviewed Truman Capote was mentioned 
by almost everyone, and held to be “tasteless.” 
Nobody, however, discu.ssed what Mr. Capote 
actually said. In lodging these complaints, I am 
not suggesting that the critics should have taken 
into account the special problems of producing 
a minority programme for a commercial com¬ 
pany. One entire issue—a fifty-minute study 
of eroticism in the arts—was banned by the 
I.T.A. for Sunday viewing; and this irked me 
considerably, the more so when my proposed 
alternative, “Freud and the Arts,” was rejected 
out of hand by ABC Television. But for the 
programmes that were shown I take full re¬ 
sponsibility, and would not wish to pass any 
bucks. 

All the same, something rankles; and the 
root of it, I believe, is connected with the fact 
that TV critics, by the very nature of their 
profession, cannot oe other than amateurs. By 
this I don’t mean that they should have more 
professional knowledge of the medium; most 
producers would agree with me that there is 


nothing more tiresome than the critic who spices 
his reviews with half-digested scraps of technical 
know-how. What I am implying is that no 
man has a range of experience and interests 
wide enough to qualify him as a judge of tele¬ 
vision’s enormously varied output. That legen¬ 
dary creature, the Renaissance man, might fit 
the bill; but even he might pull in his horns 
when confronted with the exiguous space that 
most newspapers allot to television. (I won’t 
dwell on the appalling irresponsibility of the 
Beaverbrook papers, which never review tele¬ 
vision at all, even when—as happened once with 
Tempo —it provides them with a front-page 
story.) No editor in his right mind would 
employ the same man to write about drama, 
film, music, ballet, books, opera, education, re¬ 
ligion, politics and current affairs; yet a TV 
critic is expected to tackle all these and more. 
He naturally concentrates on the subjects he 
knows about; but .self-re.spcct insists that he 
should be equally dogmatic on the subjects 
about which he is ignorant. This is an impos¬ 
sible situation, not only, for him but for the 
people who make television. 


T v IS NOT an art form in its own right. 

It is a means—technically far from perfect 
—of transmitting images; and apart from out¬ 
side broadcasts and on-the-spot news coverage it 
can do nothing that cannot be better done on 
film. The best TV shows—the ones most often 
described as “uniquely televisual”—arc usually 
between thirty and sixty minutes in length; and 
most of them could equally well be shown in 
cinemas if the economics of film programming 
did not prohibit it. Artistically, there is nothing 
unique about television except that its audience 
is split up into units of two or three; and this 
is scarcely enough to form the basis of a new 
aesthetic. Television is an outlet for all the arts; 
it is not an art in itself. 

Ideally, each newspaper should engage a 
separate critic for TV drama, TV music, TV 
books, and the re.st. If that is too much to 
hope for, they should ask their existing specia¬ 
lists in these subjects to extend their surveillance 
to television. In any case, some kind of specialisa¬ 
tion is urgently needed—at lea.st a division of 
labour, so that the man who gives his opinion 
of a documentary about insect life is not called 
on, in the next breath, to review a performance 
of Menuhin wj^h the London Philharmonic. 
At present the judgment seat is occupied by 
sciolists, to whom afl programmes must appeal, 
no matter how diverse the audiences for wnom 
they are intended. In the absence of direct 
sponsorship (which is baneful but clear-cut), and 
lacking a tradition of public service (which 
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motivates the even at its worst), com¬ 

mercial television in this country has no criteria 
of self-appraisal except those supplied by the 
critics, who are consequently more influential 
here than in America, where the simple criterion 
of ratings is final and absolute. One sends each 
show out into limbo. If every newspaper had 
two or three TV critics, the situation would be 
much improved. Moreover, three critics would 
inevitably demand more space than one; and 
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that would be better still. If Tempo had been 
exposed to steady and informed critical atten¬ 
tion, in extensQ, programme by programme, it 
might conceivably have been mowed down. 
That is one possibility. Another is that it might 
have found its feet more quickly than it did. 

Would I go through the Tempo experience 
again? Unquestionably—other things being less 
unequal. 


A Few Days Ago 

That dark adventure was a tree, 

A beldame spruce, inside whose trunk 
The sap flowed secretly 

Threaded to what had gone before; 
Each mood or prospect had kinship 
Through that slim corridor 

From tap-root to leaf filament. 

I found myself enclosed within 
The experience. It lent 

Its temper to those days, until 
It was all over.—Relieved, 

I moved again at \vill 

Without that darkness ruling me, 

Nor swept along in the ^viney sap 
Of that wind-shaken tree. 

What will follow ? Things come upon 
Us unexpectedly. I wonder 
What image or condition 

Will bind my next fortnight together: 
Tlie stately rising of an elm 
Or sodden golden straw? 


Barbara Howes 
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Borges 

J ORGE Luis Borges is a writer of very small 
output. Two slight volumes contain almost 
all those stories on which his growing reputa¬ 
tion rests; and none of these covers more than 
liftecn pages. Yet such is the concentration of 
his style that in this little space he will present 
a whole world with all the metaphysical conse¬ 
quences of its existence, or call up an absolutely 
unfamiliar landscape—of an imaginary country 
or a real one—down to its last accurately defined 
and unforgettable detail. In "The Babylonian 
Lottery"* he invents a civilization which is in 
every way as real as any of those presented 
to us by archaeologists and pre-historians. In¬ 
deed the growing complication and sclerosis 
of its customs is truer than any historical reality. 

can, moreover, invest the present with 
the same legendary actuality as the past. The 
English Midlands at the time of the Battle of 
the Somme provides the setting for his meta¬ 
physical spy-story, "The Garden of Forcing 
Paths"', and in "Emma Zunz" and "Death and 
the Compass Needle" we arc introduced to the 
streets and the suburban mansions of his native 
Buenos Aires. 

Common to all the settings of Borges’ stories 
is the theme of the labyrinth, whether as a 
garden of endlessly forking paths, or a house 
of innumerable rooms, or a library of infinite 
shelves and galleries. To his sceptically intellec¬ 
tual imagination the Universe is a maze con¬ 
structed by the supreme Maze-Builder, the prob¬ 
lem of whose existence or non-existence provides 
its ultimate question. Making man in his own 
image, this real or fictitious god endowed him 
too with the power of labyrinthine construction. 
Man is only real for Borges in so far as he is, 
like the story-teller himself, a creator of myths. 

Borges has read omnivorously and idiosyn- 
cratically in many languages, though predomi¬ 
nantly in English. Indeed he claims to have 
read more English than Spanish. Gnostics, 
idealistic philosophers—Schopenhauer and 
Hume in particular—and more recent scientific 
and metaphysical speculators, like Hilton and 
Ouspensky, have given him the ideas for his 
stories, wnich he constructs with the precision 
and intellectual mastery of Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son and G. K. Chesterton, who are two of his 
favourite authors. His genre is the concentrated 
metaphysical thriller. Sometimes he uses the 
deductive method of the early detective story; 

• Published in this number of Encounter. 
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sometimes the talc of pure adventure provides 
him with a model. His range of interest extends 
from the most legendary past, in "The Circular 
Ruins," to life on a Uruguayan cattle-ranch in 
the last century. Always, however, his stories 
arc imbued with the same sense of. mystery; 
always they arc constructed with the same 
knife-edged logic; and his characters, whether 
they exist in Babylon or Buenos Aires, seem 
always to be driven by the same unfathomable 
and violent urges. They arc the puppets of a 
power whose ends are unknown—perhaps he 
has none—but whose processes provide the ex¬ 
cuse for endless card-castles of reasoning. 

Born in 1899, Jorge Luis Borges passed some 
early years in Switzerland and Spain. Returning 
home in 1921, he contributed to various avant- 
garde journals of Buenos Aires a number of 
poems in the “ultraist manner”. Though a co¬ 
founder of “Ultraism”—a movement' given to 
striking metaphor—Borges rapidly abandoned 
it; he was more interested in mental legerde¬ 
main. His early poems, which he has long ceased 
to value, were concerned with the mysteries of 
time and personality, also with the problem of 
perception. But they were not exercises in pure 
abstraction, like the contemporary "Muerte sin 
fin" of the Mexican Jos^ Gorostiza. As the 
title of his best volume "Fervor de Buenos 
Aires" suggests, they were urban, even local 
in their evocations. Buenos Aires represented for 
Borges the last and most haunting example of 
the great labyrinth. Its older and shabbier east 
side has always greatly appealed to him. 

Until the Peron dictatorship Borges worked 
as librarian in the National Library. He is, how¬ 
ever, an "oligarch,” proud of his Portuguese 
descent and his land-owning connections. An 
intellectual aristocrat also, he was disliked by 
the Peronists, who took away his job. For some 
time he earned his living by teaching English 
in the British Institute—his English is faultless 
—and in 1953 he was moving from address to 
address in fear of arrest. Many of his friends, 
the group which supported the Europeanising 
magazine Sur, were tWn in jail. By this time 
the majority of his stories were. written, and 
some had appeared during the forties, first in 
Sur and then in book-form. Throughout these 
cars his sight was progressively worsening. Yet 
c continued to read. He was, however, 
increasingly compelled to resort to dictation; 
and sometimes to work in collaboration. At 
present he is virtually blind. With the restora¬ 
tion of democrticy Borges was reappointed 
to the National Library, and he now plays 
a commanding part in Argentinian intel¬ 
lectual life. * 

For Borges is, before all else, an Argentinian; 
which is most evident in his preference for 
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almost any other Eurc^an literature to that 
of the parcnt<ountry Spain. He notes some¬ 
where that the Koran, the Arabs’ book of books, 
contains no reference to the camel. “We Arwn- 
tinians,” he jwocceds, “can compare ourselves 
to Mahoihet; -Dvc can believe in the possibility 
of being Argentinians without wallowing in 
local colour.” Borges has certainly paid tribute 
to the local background, in his stories, in which 
the great city even when unnamed, is rccog- 
nisably Buenos Aires, and in his most acute brief 
essay on “Aspects of Gaucho Literature.” Here 
he sums up the achievement of these I9lh-cen- 
tury primitives and concludes with a poem of 
his own in their honour. For, in his own words, 
“the best criticism of a story is another story 
by another man on the same theme.” 

In fact both the capital and life on the pam¬ 
pas appear frequently in his work, but not 
in the form of local colour. The Argentinian 
quality of Borges is most evident in the imper¬ 
sonality of his narration. Many characters 
appear, most of them imaginary but a few 
living persons as well. Yet the overwhelming 
impression is of the unimportance of man in 
a Universe governed by blind and unknowable 
laws. The vast skies anove the empty pampas, 
or above Buenos Aires itself and the muddy 
expanse of the Rio dc la Plata, convey this 
same impression of personal non-existence; 
which is admirably expressed also by Borges' 
chief contemporary among the poets, Ricardo 
Molinari. Perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of Argentinianism—as seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Buenos Aires—is the absence of 
“camels”—of trees, hills, villages, church-towers 
—of anything indeed higher or more arresting 
than the chimney of the city’s electricity works. 
In reflecting this emptiness Borges is supremely 
Argentinian. 

Borges’ stories were translated into French in 
195T and 1953, and Paris immediately acknow¬ 
ledged him as an important writer. A German 
translation followed, but only with last year’s 
winning of the Fomentor award did he receive 
any notice from the English-speaking world. 
Now his stories arc about to be printed simul¬ 
taneously in London and New York. 

J. M. Cohen 

The Djilas Affair 

W HEN the former Yugoslav member of 
the Politburo, Milovan Djilas, was sen¬ 
tenced to several years’ imprisonment in 1957 
for the publication of his book The New Class 
one could not approve the sentence but it was 
quite possible to understand it from the Com¬ 
munist point of view. Communist regimes 
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simply do not recognise the principle of free¬ 
dom of thought and cannot tolerate a^ funda¬ 
mental criticism of their institutions. The New 
Class was a fundamental criticism and therefore 
bound inevitably to anger the Belgrade govern¬ 
ment as much as it would have done any other 
Communist regime. 

Djilas has now been arrested again and 
remanded in custody, this time on account of 
the imminent publication of a book which 
does not contain any attack on the Yugoslav 
regime or any criticism of Communism. This 
new book of reminiscences. Conversations with 
Stalin, deals with a man who died nine years 
ago and only describes events which took place 
at least fourteen years ago. What Djilas has 
written is not in any sense a hymn in praise 
of Stalin c.alculatcd to annoy the intensely anti- 
Stalinist Yugoslav leaders. His description of 
the great tyrant is entirely negative though he 
is fair-minded enough not to deny his historical 
greatness. 

A man has been arrested because he irtHSlIlE 
to publish a book critical of Stalin, not in 
China nor Albania, but in anti-Stalinist Yugo¬ 
slavia. This makes it seem not only a brutal 
but also an unconsidered and plainly ridiculous 
action. It obviously arises from the fact that, 
for the Communists, world politics is a great 
conspiracy. They regard the publication of re¬ 
ports of meetings of Communist Party leaders 
as the betrayal of conspirators’ secrets, even 
though the meetings took place fifteen years 
ago and the world political situation and the 
position of their own country have meanwhile 
completely changed. The arrest of Milovan 
Djilas proves that even today the Yugoslav 
Communist leaders still adhere to this attitude 
in spite of the fact that they have long since 
been excluded from the great conspiracy. 

The Yugoslavs’ desperate attempts to stop the 
publication of Conversations with Stalin in¬ 
evitably suggest that they have a bad conscience. 
Their attitude is bound to give the world the 
impression that the book contains secrets damag¬ 
ing to the prestige of the Tito regime. In fact, 
however, the manuscript contains no such 
secrets whatsoever. For a long time now the 
Western chancelleries have been in no doubt as 
to the kind of radically anti-Western policy the 
Yugoslavs were pursuing right up to the time 
of their exclusion from the Cominform. That 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria in 1948 wanted to 
intervene together on the side of the partisans 
in the Greek civil war and that Stalin stopped 
them because he did not want to risk a world 
war was already known from the official bio¬ 
graphy of Tito by Vladimir Dcdijer which 
appMred in 1953 with the consent of the Yugo¬ 
slav Central Committee and of which hundreds 
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of thousands of copies have been sold in the 
non-Communist world. This knowledge did 
not prevent the Greek king and queen from 
accepting President Tito’s nospitality in Bel¬ 
grade and on Brioni, nor did it stop the 
Americans from giving Yugoslavia generous 
economic aid and, in the years of trouble, 
military help as well. 

To-day Yugoslavia only has enemies inside 
the Eastern bloc and not even the fiercest of 
her enemies, the Albanian Enver Hodscha, will 
be able to use Djilas’s new book as a weapon 
against the Yugoslavs. The disclosure which the 
book contains that he, Hodscha, requested the 
Belgrade government to send troops to his 
country only a few months before Yugoslavia 
was excluded from the Cominform, can only 
be embarrassing to himself. 

There are no rational grounds for the arrest 
of Milovan Djilas. But the Yugoslav leaders’ 
attitude towards Djilas is not dictated by reason 
but by emotion, and emotion is notoriously the 
adviser in politics. For them Djilas is 
an old comrade in arms who suddenly aban¬ 
doned them and declared war on their cause. 
For them that was treason. Hence their harsh¬ 
ness towards him. 

Yugoslav courts have already sentenced 
Djilas to more than nine years’ imprisonment. 
He served four-and-a-half years partly in solitary 
confinement, partly in the company of criminals, 
until the government was induced to release 
him in response to the pleas of Eleanor Roose¬ 
velt, the British Labour Party leaders, and other 
personalities. But the amnesty which had been 
promised him did not follow. The pension due 
to him as a former member of the government 
has not been paid. Djilas has failed to find 
a publisher for his non-political books in his 
own country, in spite of the fact that his 
reminiscences of his youth in his native Monte¬ 
negro arc probably the most valuable work to 
be produced in the literature of that country, 
which does not abound in masterpieces, since 
the days of the national poet, prince-bishop Peter 
Petrovitch Njegosh. 

Djilas’s biography of Njegosh, to which he 
devoted many years, cannot be published in 
Yugoslavia. Even the issue of Ignazio Silonc’s 
magazine in which his moving short story War 
has appeared has been banned in Yugoslavia. 
(It has recently been published in English in 
Encounter.) 

The wrath aroused in them by the renegade 
has evidently completely blinded the Yugoslav 
leaders to the fact that the rest of the world 
considers it not treason but courage of a high 
order when a man openly expresses deviating 
pinions at the risk of imprisonment and death. 
They simply do not realise how greatly the 


international standing of their regime is being 
damaged by the persecution of this courageous 
man; and all this in spite of the fact that the 
political influence of their country depends in 
targe measure on how their regime is evaluated 
by the outside world. 

Ernst Halperin 


History and Theory 

P HiLosopHYOPHisTORV has ncvcr been 
a popular subject in Great Britain, whether 
with philosophers or with histori.ans, and it 
shows few signs of genuinely gaining in prestige 
at the present time. Its problems have, indeed, 
been treated to good effect by a number of indi¬ 
vidual British philosophers in the last ten years: 
witness the work of Isaiah Berlin and Patrick 
Gardiner in Oxford, Karl Popper and J. W. N. 
Watkins in London, P.' H. Nowell-Smith in 
Leicester, and W. B. Gallic in Belfast. It remains 
true nonetheless that many professional teachers 
of philosophy scarcely recognise its existence, 
and that no British university, except the newly- 
founded University of Sussex, prescribes it as a 
regular part of a philosophy course. Nor is its 
repute among historians any greater; rather the 
reverse. Here again there are individuals who 
take an interest in questions about history 
which are philosophical or semi-philosophical: 
E. H. Carr and Herbert Butterfield in Cam¬ 
bridge, Geoffrey Barraclough and Alfred 
Cobban in London, Alan Bullock in Oxford 
arc among the best known. To the great 
majority of British working historians, however, 
philosophy of history is an object of suspicion, 
if not of contempt. The relative prestige which 
the subject enjoys in America, reflected for in¬ 
stance in the recurrent concern of American 
historians with whgt arc called “methodo- 
logfcal” problems, has no parallel in this 
country. The reasons why this state of affairs 
obtains and persists deserve investigation. They 
seem to me to be connected with certain strik¬ 
ing, and perhaps not wholly admirable, features 
of British intellectual life. 


FuNnxMENTALLY, I SUGGEST, the explanation why 
there is little or Bo current interest in philosophy 
of history in Great Britain lies in the character 
of history as professionally practised here. A 
subject develops a philosophy only when it is a 
matter of more or less acute controversy: history 
in Great Britain, so far from being contro- 
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versial, is, like so much else in this country, an 
established institution. It can be worked at, and 
commonly is, in a way which is quite unrc- 
flective. 

I do not mean by this to imply anything so 
absurd as that liistorians can do their job with¬ 
out thinking what they arc doing, nor that 
recent British historians have been content to 
follow uncritically in the footsteps of their 
fathers: the work of a Namier alone would be 
enough to refute any such notion. But I think 
it is true that there arc many competent his¬ 
torians in the country whose general attitude to 
their subject is quite unspeculative; who think 
of themselves as engaged in a great co-operative 
activity, the discovery of truth about the past, 
to which their own contribution can necessarily 
be only minute, but which they nevertheless feel 
confident that they can make thanks to their 
inheritance of well-tried and well-established 
ways of discovering and exploiting evidence. 
For such persons history is a going concern, an 
activity whose credentials are now so sound that 
they could not be successfully challenged, an 
activity moreover whose practice brings a 
peculiar satisfaction .^f its own. To suggest to 
them that it might rest on questionable assump¬ 
tions, or promise what it cannot perform, is to 
suggest something wholly idle. 

The impulse of contemporary British historians 
not to think about their subject, engendered by 
the feeling that it is anyhow in order as it is, is 
strengthened by the operation of a number of 
other factors. 

There is first of all the notion, not of course 
peculiar to the British but widely shared among 
professional historians generally, that their real 
concern is with the chrtail or past events, as 
opposed to their overall look. The public may 
demand general histories, but in an age of ever 
increasing specialisation fewer and fewer his¬ 
torians arc attracted to writing them. Convinced 
that the real stuff of history is to be found in 
monographs and periodical literature, historians 
are naturally more sensitive to differences in 
detailed interpretation than to the clash of 
opposing points of view. The narrowness of the 
rofessional interests of many English historians 
as important effects in this connection. For 
many of them history means, primarily, the his¬ 
tory of England and, secondarily, the history of 
western Europe: it embraces the rest of the 
world only so far as European civilisation im¬ 
pinged upon it. The most effective training in 
the Oxford History School is undoubtedly the 
history of medieval England, a subject which at 
once provides the beginner with intellectual 
puzzles of the right degree of difficulty and fur¬ 
nishes his teachers wim problems whose solu- 
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don seems not impossibly distant, in view of the 
way in which source material is steadily accumu- 
ladng and yielding results. A man can emerge 
from this School with a first<lass degree know¬ 
ing little or nothing of the history of the United 
States, very little of the history of Russia and 
India, and nothing at all of the nistory of China. 
And though he will have some acquaintance 
with the history of ideas, in so far as he has had 
to prepare for a paper in “Political Science," his 
whole training, and the attitude of many of his 
teachers, will nave made him suspicious of ideas 
in the abstract, and left him quite unequipped 
to deal with their analysis. 

B ut there is a further factor of 
greater importance than any so far men¬ 
tioned: the absence of really serious doctrinal 
differences among British historians. 

It is not, of course, that controversy is quite 
unknown among them: it exists, even it its 
existence is not the most prominent featu re of 
the British historical scene. But it tends, 
it does flare up, to turn on technical points or 
to centre round personalides, rather than to 
reveal fundamental divergences of view about 
what is really important in history. All in all, 
British historians agree remarkably in their atti¬ 
tude to the past: they approach it as reasonable 
men, tolerant, liberal, humane in their outlook, 
unreflcctivcly confident that the true historian 
is and can be wholly without preconceptions. 
There are, naturally, differences of emphasis 
within a broadly similar standpoint—the con¬ 
servatism which piety towards the past instils 
in many historians is by no means universally 
shared-^ut they arc differences of emphasis 
only. 

Here, I think, we have to do with a feature 
of general intellectual life in Britain rather than 
with something peculiar to British historians. 

It is just not the case that the British, or at 
least the English, take abstractions seriously. 
For them what matters, even in an intellectual 
context, is not ideas or principles, but working 
arrangements. Their genius is for dealing with 
particular situations and understanding specific 
cases; general principles, and still more whole 
philosophies, seem to them of minor importance, 
for no sensible man would allow his judgment 
to be guided by what theory dictates in the face 
of evident fact. This is the "empiricism” for 
which the British are famous, and which affects 
far more than their formal philosophy. Its 
acceptance explains, or goes some way to ex¬ 
plain, many features of the British scene which 
are without parallel on the European Continent: 
the fact, for exanmlc, that intellectuals as a class 
are not marked off, in their own eyes or in those 
of others, from the rest of the community (men 
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of ideas in such circumstances arc themselves 
ready to acknowledge the limited utility of 
ideas); the constant pressure there is on a left- 
wing party in politics, or a moral or religious 
movement which advocates principles to which 
it claims there can be no exceptions, to abandon 
its “dogmas” in favour of practical compromise; 
the very slight effect which religious differences 
have on social and intellectual relationships. 
And its effect on the writing of history is cer¬ 
tainly marked, for given such an intellectual 
(one might almost say, anti-intellectual) atmo¬ 
sphere, fundamental controversy, of the kind 
which prevails among, say, French historians, 
is simply not to be found. Where Marxists and 
non-Marxists, clericals and anti<Icricals, dispute 
constantly on the proper construction to be put 
bn a piece of evidence or a set of events, the 
issue of histoiical truth must remain alive, 
indeed present itself as in need of urgent 
reflection. But when the practice is to look on 
crK disputes with a jaundiced eye, and to think 
that agreement can in any case be re.ached on 
the technical level, that issue can at most be 
academic. The fact that there are no true 
Marxist historians in Britain is at once a symp¬ 
tom of this state of affairs and a partial explana¬ 
tion of it. Those British historians who call 
themselves Marxists wear their Marxism with a 
difference: they are not prepared to dismiss their 
opponents as utterly wrong-headed, but recog¬ 
nise them as fellow-practitioners of a craft, with 
whom they share certain professional standards. 
You cannot deny all validity to the work of a 
man whom you allow to be playing the same 
game as yourself. 


T here is yet another reason why 
British historians remain complacent about 
the essential correctness of their own ways of 
going on: it is to be found in the low prestige 
which sociological studies enjoy in the country, 
and more particularly in its formal educational 
establishments. 

American students of history arc acutely 
aware of at least one philosophical problem 
about history because they arc constantly re¬ 
minded that their conclusions arc merely par¬ 
ticular, whereas those of the “behavioral” 
sciences arc universal: they have to show, to 
themselves and the outer world, that history is 
worth study despite this seeming defect. But 
their British counterpart is under no comparable 
necessity, since he has scarcely heard of the 
social sciences. Except in London, sociology 
has been added to me curriculum of Britisn 
universities only very recently: the vast depart¬ 
ments and imposing research projects so cotnmon 
in North America are virtually unknown. 


Economics, of course, flourishes, but it can 
clearly co-exist with history without difficulty; 
psychology is potentially a more serious rival, 
but wins little attention from historians because 
its professional practidoners so often appear to 
be concerned with the minds of rats rather than 
the minds of men. It is noteworthy too that social 
anthropolo^, one of the few branches of socio¬ 
logical study to which Bridsh writers have made 
major contributions, is pursued by them as a 
series of case studies, from which no general 
conclusions are drawn. Here again there is 
nothing to alarm the historian, but on the 
contrary everything to suggest that he is right. 

It is true, of course, that British historians 
arc not entirely free of criticism from social 
scientists: the charge of “antinomianism,” un- 
willingncs.s to move from die particular to die 
general, has been constantly brought against 
them by Toynbee. And it must be anowecTthat, 
so far as philosophy of history stirs a real, as 
opposed to a merely academic, interest in the 
country, it docs so because of Toynbee’s work. 
Unhappily the excesses.of that work militate 
against its being taken seriously, particularly 
by historians, who arc misled, as is the author 
himself, by his claim to be writing a form of 
history proper. But the vehemence with which 
British historians denounced Toynbee is per¬ 
haps sufficient proof that they were concerned 
with more than his technical errors: they divined 
correctly that he was challenging their whole 
position, even if the challenge was obscurely 
expressed and inadequately argued. 

T he object of the preceding paragraphs 
has been to show, admittedly in a very 
sketchy way, why the theory of history has little 
or no apjical to contemporary British historians. 
To put the matter succinctly: no theoretical 
questions about history arise for these historians 
because to them history is already all it needs 
to be and can be. But however uncritical his¬ 
torians may be about the nature and presupposi¬ 
tions of their own enquiry, have we not reason 
to expect that philosophers^ who”se professional 
business it is to poke their fingers into other 
people’s pics, will repair the deficiency for them? 
The sad truth is, however, that with the few 
exceptions mentioned at the beginning British 
philosophers take as little interest in theoretical 
questions about history as do their historical 
colleagues. I have already pointed out a major 
reason for this lack of interest in the uncontro- 
versial state of history itself, though I think that 
philosophers, who should at least be aware of 
the possibilities of the social sciences, have less 
jusdneation than have others for taking this as 
a settled and permanent condition. But apart 
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from this there are a number of local factors 
which help to make the indifference intelligible, 
if not excusable. 

One such factor is the process by which the 
scope o'f philosophy in Britain has been pro¬ 
gressively narrowed in the last sixty years, a 
process which has gone hand in hand with the 
professionalising of the subject. 

At the end of the 19th century, when Abso¬ 
lute Idealism was in its heyday, a philosopher 
was expected to take all knowledge for his 
province; natural science, mathematics, history, 
politics, law, morals, art, religion—there was 
nothing on which he might not be called on to 
pronounce. But the success of the philosophical 
revolution initiated by Russell, together with 
the ever increasing complexity of what old- 
fashioned philosophers called the special sciences, 
changed all that. For a time it was common to 
demand of philosophers a special interest in, 
and acquaintance with, developments in the 
physical sciences; the work of C. D. Broad in 
the ’twenties is a typical product of this period. 
But as the influence of Russell gave way to that 
of Moore and Wittgenstein, British philosophers 
abandoned even that interest. 

Moore said in his autobiography that what 
stimulated him to philosophise was not any¬ 
thing outside philosophy but the strange things 
which other philosophers said; to many of his 
successors this pronouncement seems utterly un¬ 
surprising. For them philosophy begins, and 
apparently ends, when an unusual construction 
is put upon a number of key terms, such as 
“know,” “certain,” “true,” “good,” “free,” 
which are in the commonest everyday use; and 
no special knowledge is required for its suc¬ 
cessful prosecution, though a special sort of skill 
is. If it were suggested to such a philosopher 
that he should widen his horizons and take 
account of, for instance, the apparently para¬ 
doxical ideas of physicists about simultaneity 
he would reply, in the first place, that he had 
enough on his hands already with the problems 
of perception and of morals, and secondly that 
in any case' he was not qualified to deal with 
such nighly technical matters. Only perhaps if 
it were a case of elucidating some concept in 
mathematics would he wonder whether he 

* The gicat merit of Professor Carr's recent book 
(which appeared when this essay was already in 
proof) is that it poses fundamental q^uestions about 
the nature and possibilities of the subject in a way 
which is quite new among British historians in the 
present century. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Carr’s colleagues will recognise these questions as 
being important in themselves, and not merely dis¬ 
miss them out of dissatisfaction with Carr’s own 
answers 
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should not make it his business to acquire the 
necessary knowledge, thanks to the special re¬ 
lationship between mathematics and logic. 

It may be said that the phase I have been 
describing is rapidly passing away, and that 
British philosophers arc returning to some of 
the fields cultivated by their predecessors, but 
returning with an altogether surer awareness of 
what is required if successful work is to be 
accomplished there. And it is certainly true that 
excellent work has been published in Britain in 
recent years on philosophy of law, philosophy 
of religion, even on philosophy of history. 

But there remains a special reason why many 
British philosophers tend to play down the im¬ 
portance of philosophical problems about history. 
History was looked on with particular favour 
by some of the Idealists, particularly the lat^ 
Idealists, who were apt to praise it as affording 
“concrete” knowledge in contrast to the “ab¬ 
stractions” proffered by mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Idealism is no longer 
in the British philosophical world, but the 
antipathy it once provoked has not entirely 
disappeared, nor has the accompanying animus 
against philosophy of history. It is still felt 
sometimes that the object of that supposed 
branch of study could only be to advance in¬ 
flated claims on history’s behalf, and that once 
these were discounted its whole raison d’itrt 
must disappear. There would then be no more 
reason, as I remember a former Oxford col¬ 
league once arguing, for there to be a special 
branch of philosophy concerned with history 
than for there to be a special branch of philo¬ 
sophy concerned with geography. 

It seems to me that this phase too is passing. 
The reputation of Collingwood, once thought 
of as no belter than a brilliant and perverse 
amateur, has been rising steadily in recent years. 
The studies in the logic of historical explanation 
published by Messrs. Gardiner and Dray, with 
the earlier work on the same subject by Pro¬ 
fessor Popper, have ensured philosophical 
respectability for at least one topic in philosophy 
of history.* But though it now seems likely that 
more British philosophers will be giving atten¬ 
tion to history in the immediate future than in 
the immediate past, it is one thing to say this 
and quite another to claim that pnilosopny of 
history will be able to claim the general recog¬ 
nition granted to philosophy of science. Before 
that can be done it will be necessary to shake 
historians in Great Britain from their dogmatic 
slumbers, to make them aware of the width of 
the gap between what they are prepared to ofl'er 
and woat the public expects of them, and to sdr 
real controversy in their ranks about the point 
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and purpose of their studies. Failing that, 
philosophy of history can remain only a pale 
ghost of a subject, lacking the blood which 
would give it life. 

W, H. Walsh 


Inside the Twist 

T he twist could scarcely have made its 
appeal ance in Britain at a more convenient 
time for the dance promoters. By last autumn, 
rock’n’roll was beginning to sag in popularity, 
s-Zj dance-hall attendances clearly needed some 
fresh stimulus. With the Christmas season 
ahead, and the weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
early months of the New Year to follow, a new 
.stimmick was urgently required. The Twist was 
-'‘-uJy ’ “at hand. Once discovered, it was ex¬ 
ploited by a campaign of such speed and effici¬ 
ency that within weeks it had become a national 
craze. By comparison, the campaign for “rock” 
had been ill<oncerted and funereal in pace. The 
machine of exploitation had come a long way 
since then. 

Yet the Twist had, in fact, been in cold 
storage for over a year. Chubby Checker, the 
ao-year-old chickcn-plucker from Philadelphia 
who was first to mount this latest band-wagon, 
had brought out his first British record in Sep¬ 
tember, i960, titled simply “The Twist.’’ No¬ 
body paid the slightest attention. Even in 
America, most of the big promoters were still 
looking hard the other way. 

Then, in the summer of 1961, the Twist 
caught fire in the Parisian clubs. It became 
thereby worthy of acceptance as a status-symbol 
by the West End “smart set.” What was good 
enough for Paris was, with suitable refinement 
of course, good enough for them. When Helinc 
Cordet tentatively introduced the Twist at her 
French Club, it flopped at first, but took 
quickly enough at the Saddle Room in Oc¬ 
tober. It was new; it was exclusive; it was easy 
to do (the twisting of the feet recalled the 
Charleston); they were not doing it at the palais 
de danse’, and, best of all, it was not American. 
Perhaps it was as well that the smart set had 
not heard of Chubby Checker, who was at this 
time getting considerably less chubby (39 pounds 
down in a year) showing America how the 
Twist was meant to be done. 

By this time, of course, the dance-hall pro¬ 
moters were beginning to hear whispers from 
their contacts across the Atlantic that a new and 
profitable craze might be on the way. Philip 


Nathan, editor of Dance News, the publicity 
organ of Mecca’s 45 ballrooms (with a weekly 
readership of over 100,000 in and around the 
dance-halls), wired Arthur Murray in New York 
for pictures. Murray, who owns a chain of 
dancing schools across America, * was “ already 
working hard to launch the Twist there. 

Nathan ran a series of articles explaining the 
Twist to an audience still only mildly interested. 
He took the “Miss World” contestants to the 
Lyceum, and initiated them in the mysteries 
of the new dance. Rank, with a chain of 24 
ballrooms, hired Peppi & his New York Twis¬ 
ters for a tour of the dozen or so halls where 
they felt the Twist might take on. But the 
teenage market, which had allowed itself to be 
converted to rock’n’roll only after lengthy per¬ 
suasion, was not ready to change idms easily. 
As Mecca explain, rock’n’roll was just right for 
them—“it has the correct amount of physical 
contact for that age-group. At 14 to 16, you 
want to hold hands. The passionate embraces 
come later.” Perhaps that is why, even now, 
the palais is still rocking to the Twist. 

Naturally enough, the record companies were 
not slow to follow. EMI (issuing under eight 
labels, including Capitol, Columbia, Parlophone, 
and MGM), who had issued the first Twist 
disc, wanted to recoup their earlier losses. Per¬ 
haps it was their initial failure which made them 
wary of launching a major campaign at this 
stage, and in fact they spent less than ;^5,ooo 
spreading the Twist mystique in the early 
months. But they did set off a slow chain reac¬ 
tion among other eager promoters. They sought 
the help of Arthur Murray’s British dance- 
school cnain, who then explained the Twist on 
one of Mecca’s Radio Luxembourg programmes, 
Monday Spectacular. With every Twist record 
sold went a sheet of dancing instructions. Even 
so, the record empires had to wait until after 
Christmas before sales began to soar. 

Most of the reputable teachers of dancing 
turned up their noses when they were asked to 
feature the Twist. When Jimmy Phillips of the 
KPM Music Company, which had tne copy¬ 
right of Chubby Checker’s original song, rang 
Victor Sylvester, “the King or the Ballroom” 
(BBC Dancing Club, headpiece of Rank’s ao 
dancing clubs) would not hear of it. The hard 
truth was that the dancing teachers could not 
yet sec quick profit in a gimmick which had not 
become popular. As one said later; “It was so 
simple that I couldn’t see how it could be a 
money-spinner.” 

Then, just before Christmas, came the break¬ 
through. The film companies in America had 
been slow to evaluate the Twist’s possibilities. 
When they did decide to commit it to celluloid, 
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they did so in a hurry. Columbia’s Twist 
Around the Clocks (deliberately echoing Rock, 
Around the Clock) was conceived and made 
inside two months. “We needed it fast if we 
were going to cash in,” said Pat Williamson, 
the company's publicity manager in Britain. At 
48 hours’ notice, he summoned 700 teenagers 
to a special preview (sacrificing Brigitte Bardot 
for a night) and waited for the reaction. 

Within ten minutes, teenagers were standing 
in the foyer resting their backs. The theatre 
scats weren’t big enough to twist in, they said. 
That was goodf enough for Columbia. They 
began a ;f7,50O publicity campaign. London 
dancing schools were persuaded to give Twist 
lessons. When the film went out via the Rank 
cinemas in the provinces, there were Rank ball¬ 
rooms handy to back any stunts they cared to 
arrange. The record companies leapt at the 
chance of joint promotions. But for the most 
part Columbia’s work was done for them by 
the Press and television. They could not give 
widespread coverage to a new record, but a 
film premiere in London was a very convenient 
peg on which to hang “splash” treatment. Now 
all the promoters c.'iim the credit for launching 
the Twist. Without the contagious rash of 
Press features and TV programmes, they might 
still be struggling. 

Another film company. Paramount, produced 
a Twist feature ("//ey. Le^s Twist") just before 
the Columbia version. More cautiously, they ran 
it as second string to Jerry Lewis’s "Errand 
Boy." When the London run started, the ubi¬ 
quitous Arthur Murray staged a demonstration 
in the foyer. The fact that the film had been 
shot in the Peppermint Lounge (New York’s 
Twist centre) encouraged EMI to collaborate by 
plugging a record called The Peppermint Twist. 
Paramount were also delighted to be able to 
persuade “respectable West End dress shops like 
Fenwick’s” to put picture displays in their 
windows. 

How DID the film companies propose to sell the 
Twist to a still apathetic teenage audience? 
Columbia’s ’campaign book for the cinema 
managers coins new superlatives—“it’s Twist- 
errific”—and is frank enough about the sort 
of appeal they hoped Twist Around the Clock 
might have, “better ’n boooie, jumpier ’n jive, 
RACIER ’n rock,” it exults, and adds “sexier ’n 
SWING.” The king-pin of the campaign was, of 
course, to be Chubby Checker himself, star of 
the film—“more familiarly known as Our 
Leader." No doubt they calculated that the label 
would have no unpleasant association for the 
post-war Kneration. Records and throwaways 
liberally distributed were expected to laud this 
new and more affable Fuhrer. 
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The local cinema manager was also instructed 
to get in touch with as many stores as possible, 
so that they might give all their goods a “Twist 
angle.” “If you say it often enough, they have 
to do it,” explained Pat Williamson. Ladies’ 
wear stores could feature “fashions with a 
Twist.” Jewellery shops could display wrist 
watches with the blandishment “A beautiful 
Twist for your wrist.” For restaurants, a headed 
menu card or overprinted serviette offering a 
special dish—“Add a new Twist to your appe¬ 
tite”—was suggested. And beauty parlours 
would surely have little trouble in featuring a 
new hair-do. “The Twist,” described as “a 
spiral upsweep coiffure.” This in addition to 
Twist contests at the local palais (prizes for the 
most relaxed—cutest—oddest—youngest—most 
unusual Twisters) and a juke-box in the cini 
foyer adjusted so that it could be played with^ 
out inserting a coin was the pattern of a cam¬ 
paign designed to harness every consumer appe¬ 
tite to the new band-wagon. 

Sadly for Columbia, all their ingenuli^C^ 
not bear the fruit they anticipated. Twist 
Around the Clock expected to gross 

half the takings of its illustrious predecessor 
Rock Around the Clock- Why was it a com¬ 
parative failure? The film was launched on to 
a mass market not sufficiently saturated to accept 
it, and its star was still not the national figure 
which Bill Haley & his Comets had become by 
the time the Rock was issued. But Colum¬ 
bia felt there was another reason. “I don’t think 
it has the same emotional appeal as the Rock 
movie,” said Pat Williamson. “To use the 
jargon, it’s cooler, it doesn’t parade sexual 
stimulation in the same way. The rock music 
is much more jungly.. ..” 

So although the film companies did not reap 
the harvest they did sow the whirlwind. Within 
a matter of weeks the Twist had soared to 
national popularity. On the heels of the London 
premieres, the record boom began in earnest. 
London record stores like Imhof’s, who had 
thrown out all their Twist records, hurriedly 
brought them back again. The first Twist long- 
playing disc appeared at Christmas with no titles 
and no sleeve and sold as fast as it could be 
produced. 

Now THE BAND-WAGON was gaining rapid mo¬ 
mentum—^and everybody was ready to jump on. 
For some, it was providentially convenient. 
Dress manufacturers like Martha Hill had been 
turning out models with flared skirts since the 
spring of 1961. “At first, nobody would accept 
them,” said Mrs. Fakhry, the managing director. 
“All the girls just looked down their noses and 
said they were sticking to straight skirts.” Not 
until July did West End shops like Fenwick’s 
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begin to stock flared dresses in any quantity, 
and even then sales were not particularly 
healthy. 

The Twist transformed the situation. It gave 
impetus for a new sales drive. “When the Twist 
came out, I said ‘This is the dress for the Twist’ 
and we linked the two,” said one sales manager. 
Since then her store has sold 3,500 dresses (be¬ 
tween /5 and 1,000 skirts (between 
and and 3,000 Twist necklaces (at 

18s. I id.)—all at an average profit of 27 per 
cent. Woollands, more fashionable yet in 
Knightsbridge, had window displays in mid- 
January showing vigorous Twisters in action at 
the Saddle Room, and offered chic dresses for 
the occasion at anything from j(^8 to £20, with 
a Dior model at /50 for the particularly affluent. 
^.-^Jerybody in the dress trade was delighted. 
“This is usually a bad time of year for us,” 
said one executive, with a most unseasonable 
grin on her face. As the fashion spread, the 
popular department stores began displaying 
• ■.;u<?api5r models for the provincial palais crowd. 
By the middle of February, one large Man¬ 
chester store was selling 1,500 a week at 
49s. I id. each. 

Enterprising shoe manufacturers were almost 
as quicK to exploit the new market. Wyles 
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Shoes of Derby arc one such. They, too, had a 
problem. They had acquired a licence to pro¬ 
duce an American-designed shoe—a casual, 
flat-heeled moccasin—^with the idea of launch¬ 
ing it during the summer months. But, as the 
managing director, Mr. N. T. Grifffn, said: 
‘‘They weren’t suitable for outdoor wear before 
Easter and yet we wanted to get them out if 
we could. When I heard of the Twist, I thought 
this was an excellent way of putting them on 
the market quickly and getting them established 
before the summer.” So “Twisties” made their 
appearance at 25s. iid. a pair (and a net profit 
of something like 10 per cent). Wyles began 
producing in mid-February. They hope to retail 
50,000 pairs in the next few months. They 
have promoted Twist competitions at dance- 
halls in Hull, Derby and Liverpool. With every 
pair of “Twisties” sold goes a photograph of 
Chubby Checker (supplied by Columbia) and 
a free dance-instruction leaflet. The campaign 
to date has only cost them between £600 and 
£700. 

Other companies saw .to it that the Twist 
very soon had a literature of its own. Peter 
Wolfe of Britannia Boo^s observed the way in 
which the dance was being promoted by the 
record empires. He spoke to Philip Nathan at 
Dance News and asked him to recommend 
somebody who could produce a book quickly 
enough to head off anybody else with the same 
idea. Nathan suggested Nornie Dwyer. Nornie 
Dwyer was once a top-ranking exhibition dancer 
and now teaches many of Britain’s teachers of 
dancing. She specialises in popularising new 
numbers. “I always sec what’s going—^whether 
it’s good or not,” she explains. 

Nornie Dwyer came back from her Christmas 
holiday one Monday having done some pre¬ 
liminary work—and she had completed the 
book by Friday. Even then she was delayed by 
the selection of pictures which came from France 
to illustrate the book—many of which seemed 
to her plainly suggestive. The Twist had to be 
civilisca for the British audience. These prob¬ 
lems of taste were swiftly vanquished—and 
Dance the Twist appeared as a pkper-back at 
2s. fid. on January 20. On the cover were 
dancers from the Columbia film. 

The first print of 25,000 was sold out in ten 
days (at a profit of roughly 5d. a copy). And of 
course Nornie Dwyer expounded the Twist to 
her own pupils. “We needed a new gimmick," 
she recalls. “I wgs teaching rock’n’roll, but it 
was obvious that the kids wanted something 
else. I helped to convince other teachers or 
dancing, and in fact got more letters aher my 
Twist lectures than I had ever had before. 
They came mainly from people who had come 
with doubts and had changed their minds." 
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By THIS TIME, of course, it was profitable to 
change your mind if you were a dance instruc¬ 
tor. A teacher in Peterborough drew an extra 
150 pupils when he advertised his intention to 
insert a special session on the Twist. Another 
teacher in the- London suburbs calculates that 
he has been earning an extra ;^i8 or £20 a 
week with special Twist classes. One leading 
e.irly exponent of the dance has collected £^00 
within two months. 

If teachers of dancing like Nornic Dwyer 
had done something to civilise the Twist, they 
liad their own appreciation of its appeal. “It 
could be a sex outlet,” says Miss Dwyer. “In 
the Twist we arc exhibitionists, though at the 
same time you arc showing of! to your own sex 
too. To some of them, it’s like a drug. I agree 
that it can be horrible—but, as my husband says, 
they’ve been doing that sort of thing since the 
beginning of man.” The interesting thing to her 
was that the dance had taken on with a much 
older age-group at the same time—the roaring 
forties. “The older folks like it because you move 
quite separately and therefore don’t have to 
worry about your partner’s feet. And the move¬ 
ments arc so easy.” Indeed, the simplicity of the 
dance and its weight-reducing properties—“this 
is a much nicer way of slimming than cutting 
out food” as one over-40 exuberantly put it— 
have made the Twist the first dance craze which 
is more than a new routine tailored for the teen¬ 
age market. 


By THE END of February, of course, the record 
companies had begun to make substantial profits. 
EMI had sold 1,500,000 Twist discs at an 
average price of 6s. pd., Dccca 800,000 at the 
same cost. The Mecca dance-halls were getting 
40,000 extra customers a week (average admis¬ 
sion price in the chain is 3s. 6d.), and Rank 
were also 10 per cent, better off in their more 
poplar halls. 

The film companies were still somewhat 
bruised at their early failures—Columbia spoke 
of holding their second picture, “Don’t Knoc\ 
the Twist," until the dance had really caught 
fire—but the dance-hall empires were perfeedy 
ready to launch major campaigns. Mecca, for 
instance, are currently promoting the Twist 
Championships of Great Britain in a joint ven¬ 
ture with Player’s cigarettes—and they 
putting 10,000 into the promotion. They a^ 
out to make money while the Twist is still 
widely popular. “It won’t last as long as rock’n’¬ 
roll,” said one of their executives, “because 
there is not the same excitement in the mxwsi^ 

Philip Nathan believes that the drive to 
popularise the Twist is “the most intensive 
public campaign for a dance known to history. 
By comparison, rock'n’roll just grew on people.” 
The Twist, on the other hand, was artificially 
cultivated by a host of alert salesmen ready to 
leap aboard any band-wagon which presented 
iuclf. Most of them were not particularly con¬ 
cerned what it was they were selling. After 
all, they had to move quickly to get aboard at all. 

Graham Turner 
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The History of Our Friends 

On Paul Goodman — By Marcus Cunuffe 


T he writing of the American Paul Good¬ 
man is not well-known in Europe. The 
portion that is known is not well-regarded, to 
judge from the reaction to his Growing Up 
^surd when it was published last year by 
Gollancz. Richard Hoggart had some sympathy 
for its viewpoint. Other reviewers, including 
Denis Brogan and Geoffrey Gorer, found it 
ill-written, ill-informed, and ill-argued. In com- 
-•jr Ti* with certain American critics they com¬ 
plained that in more than one sense Paul 
Goodman did not know what he was talking 
about. His theme was the plight of the young 
in the United States, growing up in a society 
that fails to offer them worthwhile “manly” 
occupations or any true awareness or possibility 
of living in a community. The outcome in his 
eyes is a mass of disaffected, rebellious, or 
merely bored youngsters, whose destructive ten¬ 
dencies ought to be interpreted in this light: 
ought indeed even to be welcomed as signs of 
a healthy if distorted passion, instead of being 
solemnly deplored at conferences on juvenile 
delinquency. But for Goodman’s British critics 
his diagnosis is incoherent; his proposed cures 
involve an impracticable mixture ot anarchism 
and regimentation. To Geoffrey Gorer, Grow¬ 
ing Up Absurd falls into Saki’s category of 
“reproving books.” Though the category would 
emoracc works such as Erewhon ana Flews 
from Nowhere, Mr. Gorer quotes a passage 
from Goodman to suggest a certain affinity 
with another, debased example of the genre-— 
Mein Kampf. 

It cannot be claimed that Mr. Goodman’s 
writings have been widely acclaimed in his 
own country either, at least not until quite 
recently. But they arc now being taken 

*The State of Nature (Vanguard Press, N.Y., 
1946); Communitas: Means of Livelihood and Ways 
of Life (with Percy Goodman, 1947; revised in 
paperback edition, Vintage Books, N.Y., i960); 
The Empire City, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
*959)5 Niagara (Horizon, N.Y., i960); 

Growing Up Absurd (Gollancz); Utopian Essays 
and Practical Proposals (Random House, N.Y., 
1962). 


.seriously in the United States; and Growing 
Up Absurd found a larger and more attentive 
audience than in Britain. Portions of the book 
first appeared in that excellent magazine Com¬ 
mentary, which was where I first read them. 
I shared the impression of Commentary % edi¬ 
tors that Mr. Goodman had something impor¬ 
tant to say and was saying it with considerable 
power. I was also acquainted with previous 
books by the author— Communitas, for instance, 
written in collaboration with his architect- 
brother Percy Goodman’ (1947), and the long 
novel called The Empire City (1959) which Paul 
Goodman began to write in 1939. Both of these 
are, incident.ally, cited in Growing Up Absurd. 
So it was evident that he had been working 
out his notions for a fairly long time. It also 
seemed evident that for some reason his notions 
had not “travelled” very well, in somewhat the 
same way perhaps that the poetry of William 
Carlos Williams has failed to win any large 
audience on this side of the Atlantic.* 

One reason may be that Paul Goodman is a 
special breed of American, He is a native of 
the Empire City, New York, and that in it.sclf, 
for an articulate, sensitive person, is a compre¬ 
hensive fate. He is an intellectual and a Jew. 
A glance through a few issues of Commentary 
indicates what this combination may entail. A 
blend of extreme parochialism and extreme cos¬ 
mopolitanism, for example; a deeply urban 
spirit, which is not incompatible with an 
immense excitement at the possibilities of rural 
life; a bitter and despairing conviction that 
existence is almost impossible in New York, 
yet inconceivable elsewhere; a conviction too 
that public affairs are deeply corrupt (New 
York provides daily documentation); a dizzying 
awareness of being both an insider and an 
outsider; access to and involvement in a Jewish 
tradition which ?mbraces learning, tragedy, and 
slapstick; a style of conversation which ranges 
from private jokes to fiercely erudite argument, 
from cynicism to utopianism. It is often said 
that there is no collective intellectual life io 
New York, at least not in comparison with 
58 
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that of London. In my observation that is 
untrue. There may not be as many overlappings 
as in London; things may not be as snug. But 
there is a discourse of intellectuals, especially 
of Jewish intellectuals, that has no counterpart 
in London. The tone is beautifully caught in 
Dclmorc Schwartz’s long story. The World 
Is A Wedding-, and Paul Goodman too is 
thoroughly at home with it: 

I spoke up and said; “No matter how much 
you all repel and avoid one another, you're all 
much more friends than you know. Allow me. 
1 can explain it to you. We people are more 
personally engaged in what we do than the 
average folk, and therefore as we turn from one 
of our activities to another, wc again find one 
another there. Because everything is of a piece. 
And likewise, unlike the ordinary folk, if two 
of us find we have one acquaintance in com¬ 
mon, wc will prove to have three hundred in 
common, for we have these activities in com¬ 
mon. We have gone to the same marginal 
schools; wc have praised to the skies the dancer 
whom the rest of New York lias not yet heard 
of; and if one of us steals off to a secluded 
coast that seems to us promising, he will meet 
another one of us walking naked toward him 
up King’s Beach.” ' 

“Oh, God, how true!” groaned Arthur, and 
without doubt they all glared at me with haired 
for explaining to them the Theory of Our 
Friends. 

“I'm not so overjoyed about it either, I assure 
you,” I said, stung, “to come upon your same 
faces everywhere! Nevertheless, I’ll write it 
down, the history of our friends.” 

(The Empire City) 

This is Goodman’s context, or a significant 
part of it. Its appeal is perhaps less than uni¬ 
versal. It is halr-comically, half-seriously didac¬ 
tic (“Allow me. I can explain it to you”); its 
dialogues are stilted, as in real life, yet in a 
way we are reluctant to accept in fiction. The 
tone is also rather gritty, even quarrelsome, 
and private. The .sympathy between partici¬ 
pants is deep, yet deeply flawed with exaspera¬ 
tion. A character in Delmorc Schwartz’s story 
claims that for years she has never been allowed 
to finish a sctitcnce. Everyone thinks that he 
has a subtle understanding of everyone else, 
but that he himself is misunderstood. 

T he WRITER who comes out of this environ¬ 
ment runs grave risks. At odds with the 
lar gcr American society, he is often unable to 
make any peace with it, or to communicate the 
peculiar fevers of his own smaller society to 
non-members. His novels and stories sometimes 
have the air of being translations from another 
tongue. Or they turn into sociology, into dia- 
tribe, into fantasy, into autobiography. The 
audience is always in danger of dwindling, the 
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circle of participants shrinks: in the case of 
Salinger to the hermetic self-absorption of one 
family, the Glass Family, in a West Side apart¬ 
ment; in the case of Norman Mailer, to the 
first person singular, the author as his own 
principal subject. 

This is not to maintain that every New York 
Jewish writer is identical with every other one, 
but only to suggest that they have some ele¬ 
ments in common which tend to give their 
work both a local and a placcless quality. “My 
attempt,” Paul Goodman wrote some years 
ago, “is to reinforce the continuity between 
personal and public concern by drawing on 
the nature prior to individuality. I accept most 
of the propositions of Aristotle, Kant, Marx, 
and Freud.” He may no longer have quite the 
fame allegiances; still, they indicate his range, 
and so does the title of his newest book, 
Utopian Essays and Practical Proposals, The 
volume that he brought out with his brother, 
Communitas, has the subtitle Means of Liveli- 
TfSoS and Ways of Life. It oilers a radical 
criticism of modern urban life, and with splen¬ 
did assurance proposes to rebuild Manhattan. 
But the scheme is radical rather than grandiose; 
indeed the authors take sharp issue with gran¬ 
diose architect-reformers such as Buckminster 
Fuller and Lc Corbusier; and the plan for Man¬ 
hattan (to put the business district and the main 
highways in the centre of the island, so that the 
waterfronts can be reclaimed for residential 
areas) is perfeedy sensible. 

To me, this freshness of approach is also 
typical of Growing Up Absurd. The book can 
be faulted in lots of ways. The countryside 
seems a curiously unreal zone to Goodman 
(though perhaps much of the American country¬ 
side is unreal—can we even apply the word 
“countryside” to it?). Women have an oddly 
subordinate and primitive role in his scheme 
of things. His dissatisfactions are so complete 
that one wonders at moments why he bothers 
with palliatives. It could be said against him, 
as against other radicals, that he exaggerates 
both the wickedness of the existing social order 
and the innate virtues of human nature, the 
capacity of mankind to make a genuine fresh 
start. He is fond of great cities, and rightly 
appreciative of the opportunities they provide 
for privacy and dissiacnce; but do they not 
concentrate and encourage all the worst cor¬ 
ruptions of our society? Anarchists can only 
manage to survive, undetected, in large cities: 
smaller communities would soon root them out. 
Yet thoroughgoing anarchism would I think 
entail the abolition of the metropolis. 

Still, soms of these are fundamental dilemmas 
rather than confusions in Paul Goodman’s 


mind. The refreshing feature is his readiness to 
offer fundamental condemnations and funda¬ 
mental solutions. There is a clumsy sweetness 
about his writing. He has a far more noble 
vision than other “public scolds” such as Vance 
Packard, who arc basically coihmittcd to the 
standards they deplore. Another refreshing 
feature is that Americans seem ready to listen 
to a Goodman as wail as to a Packard. Despite 
an apparent aversion to ideology, the injunc¬ 
tion to THINK BIG is in fact being followed in 
contemporary America. The inverted Utopian¬ 
ism of the strategic planners, who are prepared 
to contemplate prodigious destruction, death, 
and upheaval, makes the Utopianism of a 
Goodman seem modest. And nis version is 
much closer to William Morris, though like 
other reformers he is tempted to impose im¬ 
provement, to risk turning the victims into ants 
so that they may eventually become grass¬ 
hoppers. He is not a systematic thinker, any 
more than Emerson or Blake. But he has some¬ 
thing of their generosity, their imaginative 
reach. Perhaps this is .why his best work, at 
least to my mind, is his fiction, not his formal 
essays. Visions cannot be stated, they must be 
conveyed: though it must be admitted that Paul 
Goodman’s fiction is often explicitly didactic. 

Take for example the collection of pieces 
called The Facts of Life, which includes several 
stories and a play (Jonah). Some of these have 
a gentle, dreamlike quality reminiscent of E. M. 
Forster’s The Celestial Omnibus. Others, especi¬ 
ally the play, have the raucous irony of The 
Empire City. The first story, “A Cross-Country 
Runner at Sixty-Five” (1936), discusses the 
ecology of an American district, in its temporal 
layers, as it can be seen on foot: 

t. The rough brook poppling among the green 
rocks and, under the nigh pines roundabout, 
tlie quiet carpet of brown needles.... 

2. A stony field baking in the sun, a few cattle 
penned in with a wall of stones and a wooden 
fence; the land cleared but full of stumps, 
planted with wild grass for grazing and four 
trees where the cows can lie dpwn. 

3. A cultivated field with tomato vines, a sow 
lying in the mud nuzzled at by seven suck¬ 
lings; a barn with a nag, a well with a wind¬ 
lass. (You sec how crowded the scene now 
becomes.) A wire chicken-house strewn with 
corn grains, and loud with the four sounds 
of clucking, cackling, crying, and crowing; 
and a post box of the bpd. 

4. Next is th! tarred road, the tar spattered on 
the brittle leaves of the huckleberry bushes, 
and the reck of gasoline; a road turning and 
bumpy—the wreat of an old Packard .. •! 
telegraph poles leaning in different directions; 
a red gasoline filling pump (painted over fw 
the thtfd time} outaae a but of ootrug*^ 
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iron. (This Age of Iron is the most crowded 
of all.) The billboard castoria, "children cry 
for it.” 

5. And most recent is the concrete speedway. 
Route 4W, bright buff broad way across the 
Stafe, err^sing valleys and hills with hardly a 
rise or fall; uie road signs are made of little 
mirrors that catch the headlights or the sun 
and burst into brilliance; the bridges are of 
grey steel. Lying on the road, like a metal 
jewel, is a smashed radio tube, the plate, grid, 
and hlament all entangled. 

In another admirable story, “A Ceremonial,” 
there is the same acute and equable observa¬ 
tion. This story is set in the future, “not long 
after the establishment among us of reasonable 
institutions,” and deals with the restoration of 
the spoiled landscape, at a ritual with music 
when some billboards arc pushed down. The 
scene is full of dignity, tenderness, and exalta¬ 
tion. It is unashamedly intellectual—there is a 
close analysis of a Beethoven quartet and its 
effect upon the listeners—yet simple, and 
movingly far-fetched. A third story, “The Com¬ 
modity Embodied in Bread,” is likewise an 
intellectual exercise, of a different order. Good¬ 
man illustrates a statement by Karl Marx about 
the meaning of Commodities by means of a 
delightful anecdote about a loaf of wrapped 
bread brought home from a supermarket: 

Tobias tore the wrapper of the loaf of bread, 
and the exchange-value departed from the Com¬ 
modity. 

This sacrament—this service—this sacrifice of 
the real being of the Commodity —sealed and 
revivified the identification of Tobias and his 
family with the unity of the imperial Economy. 

In a fourth anecdote, "The University in Exile,” 
Goodman describes with brilliant sympathy the 
somewhat supercilious anguish of European in¬ 
tellectuals who have escaped to the United 
States and gra.sp enough of a conversation 
among Americans to despise its low level, but 
not enough to dominate it: 

Here was a problem in wild mental acro¬ 
batics: to use only the vocabulary and ideas of 
the news reports and yet, by irony or contradic¬ 
tions, to aVoid the context of idiocy, or at least 
to indicate that one’s-self was not such an idiot. 

The net result was that the Americans thought 
they were complete idiots. 

T hese and other kinds of problems are 
discussed at far greater length in Paul 
Goodman’s novel. The Empire City. It is a sort 
of serial testament to the life of the intellect 
in New York. Parts of it had appeared as 
separate works: The Grand Piano (1942), Stale 
of Nature (1946), and The Dead of Spring 
(1950). These are concerned with pre-war, war¬ 
time, and TOst-war America. A later section, 
The Jioly Terror, is described as an account of 
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“modern rimes.” Judged as a convcnrional 
novel, Empire City is a failure. It is full of 
random dialogues and episodes. The main 
characters might rather be described as mouth- 
icccs of the author, though certainly each has 
is particular idiosyncrasy. Several are killed 
off, with a kind of brutal affection. The hero, 
Horatio Alger, is a little boy when first en¬ 
countered: a tough city-child of devastating can¬ 
dour and intelligence. His brother Lothair is a 
musician of genius. There is an old financier, 
Hugo Eliphaz, who turns the doctrines of 
capitalism upside down. There is a subtle 
Dutchman, Piet Duyck Colijn van der Mcer. 
There is Horatio’s sister Laura, who becomes an 
architect. These and their wives and children 
and friends move through the history of twenty 
.JDtflrs in a complex carnival, exulting, observing, 
going mad, quarrelling, expounding, becoming 
reconciled. Some of their notions arc too 
notional, and some are repetitious. But these 
characters-as-humours are never fatuous, and 
trivial. Nor is their creator smug about 
what he and they can accomplish: 

We hold our meeting in a draughty room on 
Broadway and there is a picture of sweet old 
Prince Kropotkin on the wall.... 

Problems for which no one can suggest any¬ 
thing practical. Jointly we cannot invent any¬ 
thing practical cither; we have exhausted the 
strength of fraternity.... 

The hard problem is that we do know, by 
the simplest reasoning from the most obvious 
evidences, how everyone could easily live well. 
But this has long been known and eloquently 
told. The knowledge of it has not made any 
difference. Yet what is there to exchange at a 
meeting of minds, except knowledge? 

We need an impulse of the limbs! But what¬ 
ever motion occurs to us to make is senseless. 
Therefore, we are poised on chairs and are be¬ 
ginning to wear little private smiles. 

Sometimes the disquisition is pure fantasy, as 
when the Dutchman tells of an adventure as a 
spaceman, or in a magnificent and mythical 
evocation of the Piazza San Marco in Venice. 
At the end of this History of Our Friends, the 
survivors are growing older, more prosperous, 
and more resigned. They are less interested in 
economics and more absorbed in psychoanalysis. 
Their smiles arc more private. But there is 
still the anger, the knowledge of friendship, and 
the yearning for Jerusalem. At the close, con¬ 
sidering the force of the Enemy, Horace reckons 
up his counter-weapons, 

the weapons that we have that do not weight 
one down. First there is the simple sling and 
shot that hits the booby on the brow. Second, 
there is the eloquent trumpet that makes the 
walls fall down. And third, the arrows of deare. 


Svevo and Canetti 

Confessions of 2 ^no and As a Man Grows 
Older. By Italo Svevo. Translated by Beryl de 
ZoSte. Sec\er Sr Warburg, 255, and.iSs. 

Auto-da-f£. By Elias Canetti. Translated by 
C. V. Wedgwood. Cape, 21s. 

FRIEND of mil*: once embarked on a 
course of psycho-analytical treatment. It 
continued for years. It uncovered nothing. “Wc 
must dig deep,” said the analyst. They dug 
deep, the two of them, but uncovered nothing. 
My friend never dreamt, except for an occas¬ 
ional anxiety dream about forgetting his next 
appointment with the analyst. Out of guilt 
towards the disappointed analyst he began to 
invent dreams. Later, out of guilt towards his 
disappointed patient, the analyst reduced his 
fees. Eventually, out of mutual disappointment, 
they forgot to make or to keep any further 
appointments. My friend was the most normal 
person I have ever known: the reading of books 
and, to a lesser extent, the observation of his 
contemporaries had caused him to suppose that 
there was something wrong with him. 

The Confessions of Zeno purport to have been 
written at the suggestion of Zeno’s analyst, who 
supplies a nicely pompous preface. Towards the 
end Zeno cries, “How can I any longer endure 
to be in the company of that ridiculous man, 
with his would-be penetrating eye, and the in¬ 
tolerable conceit that allows him to group all 
the phenomena in the world round his grand 
new theory?” For Zeno’s trouble has been 
diagnosed as that of Oedipus: which enchants 
him (what a magnificent pedigree the disease 
possesses I) but doesn’t, even in 1915, deceive 
him. Zeno too has invented dreams to satisfy 
his master. The novel has been said to illustrate 
Freudian theory: if so, then Auto-da-fi can be 
said to illustrate the theory that the Eternal 
Womanly leads us Upwards. The association 
with Sophocles may titillate Zeno’s vanity, but 
neither his common sense nor his sense of 
humour nor his status in the Triestinc bour¬ 
geoisie nor his vanity will permit for long this 
assimilation to a barbarous, dead mythology. 
Zeno is alive, civilized and very real. He re¬ 
marks of his analvst, “He must be the only 
person in the world who, hearing that I wanted 
to go to bed with two lovely women, must rack 
his brains to try and find a reason for it I ” 

No, Zeno is \ notably normal and healthy 
man. Rich enough not to have to do any real 
work, he has time to suppose that there must be 
something wrong with him. He is the most 
cheerful type of malade imaginaire, since his 
malady never prevents him from doing or not 
doing whatever he would have done or not 
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done anyway. The “search for health” is itself 
imaginary, a device for filling in the time 
between adventures and for justi^ing (Zeno 
enjoys big words even though he doesn’t trust 
them) his immense interest in himself. “Health 
cannot inalysfc itself even if it looks at itself 
in the glass. It is only we invalids who can 
know anything about ourselves.” It must be 
his “illness” (or perhaps the “search for health”) 
which causes him to take a mistress, seeing that 
he genuinely loves and admires his wife. It 
must be the same which causes him to give up 
his mistress—or causes him to cause her to give 
him up—seeing that she is a well-nigh perfect 
mistress. He can tell us so, but he refuses to 
have his analyst saying the same thing. Common 
sense is against it; and, anyway, one expects 
better things from doctors. 

When the Confessions first appeared in Eng¬ 
lish in 1930, Frank Swinnerton spoke aptly of 
its “amusing and mischievous illustrations of 
the adjustments of conscience by which sinners 
arc able to continue respecting themselves." 
The young Zeno finds he has a rival in love: 
Guido, healthy, confident, and an accomplished 
violinist. In his ir'ensc jealousy Zeno, himself 
a mediocre musician, finds consolation in the 
thought that Guido’s excellent performance is 
really a sign of inferiority: “his arm did not 
tremble, even in the presence of Bach.” Much 
later, when he is about to take a mistress, he 
falls ill with conscience, and his wife assumes 
that this suffering is caused by the imminent 
marriage of Ada, her sister and his first love, 
to Guido. Zeno’s indignation at once dispels 
the pangs of conscience. “I honestly felt that 
she was wronging me; I was not guilty of such 
a crime as that.” A similar touch occurs in 
As a Man Grows Older, when Emilio taxes his 
mistress with infidelity: she has been seen with 
another man, in a cafe, drinking chocolate. 
Angiolina flares up in virtuous indignation: 
“Chocolate! I who simply can’t endure it! The 
idea of my drinking chocolate 1” 

Much of the humour of the Confessions de¬ 
rives from the fact that Zeno sometimes deceives 
himself or errs in interpretation. During his 
honeymoon, “I was prone to assume the digni¬ 
fied pose of an equestrian statue,” he tells us 
amusedly. The honeymoon was spent in Italy, 
visiting the galleries, and Zeno misses the point 
of Au^sta’s remark, reported directly after: 
“It is lucky one only has to visit museums on 
one’s honeymoon, and then never again!” Any 
interpretation of that, other than the surface 
meaning, wouldn’t fit in with his settled con¬ 
ception of his wife as “the personification of 
health”—that is, a .splendid woman, but not 
oyer-bright. But if Zeno always, or mostly, de¬ 
ceived himself—and was therefore tediously 
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striving to deceive us—his company would be 
intolerable over four hundred pages, A real 
malade imaginaire is deceiving himself: whereas 
ZcDo is an imaginary malade imaginaire. The 
play of the Confessions is between sclf-decepdon, 
engaging attempts at deceiving the reader, and 
truth-telling. (An instance of the latter is when 
he, the great self-analyser, the leading expert in 
Zcnology, points out that “to explain to some¬ 
body how he is made is only another way of 
authorising him ro do as he likes,”) And what 
emerges from this play is, not a very impressive 
character admittedly, but the truth about Zeno. 

The truth about Zeno’s ill health is that he 
is one of the toughest characters in fiction: he 
needs to be, if he is to think about himself 
so avidly without turning into an absolute 
jj#^nster or disintegrating into thin air. It is his 
conception of health that is mistaken, as is 
revealed in his telling us with his usual attrac¬ 
tive enthusiasm how much better his life has 
been than that of the so<allcd normal healthy 
yi man, who “except at certain moments, beats 
or would like to beat his mistress every day.” 
In the end Guido, competent, healthy and extra- 
vert, ruins himself anci commits suicide: and it 
is left to Zeno, dilettante and invalid, to repair 
the family fortunes. 

War breaks out in the last pages, and wc arc 
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The Ueadmaster^s 
Daughter 

CORINNA COCHRANE 

ELIZABETH BOWEN wrjtcs: ‘This is a formidable novel 
—the more so for its deceptively placid surface. At 
a first glance, The Headmaster's Daughter could 
seem to be in the mood of domestic comedy, of the 
English kind: underplayed, good-humoured, blandly 
ironic. Such a genre suits itself to the public school 
story, and specially so when the school world is seen 
from the headmaster’s study and, still more, his wife’s 
drawingroom and family’s living-quarters, Corinna 
Cochrane’s story deals with the private side of what, 
in a principle, is the dividing door between home life 
and professional function: how ineffective the door 
proves, and how school exactions prey upon home 
realities, is the author’s substantial theme. 

‘What is wrong with—what is the cure for—a life 
which exiles feeling and thieves from human relation¬ 
ship? This implicit Query runs through The Head¬ 
master's Daughter. The query is relevant, today, 
wherever contests arise between work and home.* 
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reminded of Thomas Mann’s The Magic Moun¬ 
tain. But Zeno is a Latin version of nans Cas- 
torp, at full length and somewhat averse to 
allegory; he is himself his own magic mountain; 
he is educating or re-educating himself through¬ 
out his life; where Castorp is a “^till ilnwritten 
page”, Zeno is scribbled over with footnotes. 
Castorp is teutonically concerned with Life. 
Philosophical and pcJitical forces, in the shape 
of his co-patients Naphta and Settembrini, battle 
for his soul. Life itself, it seems, in the shape 
or shapelessness of Mynheer Pceperkorn, sweeps 
him off his feet, temporarily at any rate. Our 
last sight of him is on the battlefield of 1914, 
among bursting shells. Zeno, at the end of his 
confessions, goes out to find some roses for his 
daughter, inadvertently crosses a military fron¬ 
tier, becomes temporarily separated from his 
family, and is enabled—by the war—,to make a 
lot of money. “I really am well, absolutely well. 
... Of course I have pains from time to time, 
but what do they matter when my health is 
perfect?” It was his business that cured him— 
true, this is the first time he has done any real 
work on his own—and, he says, he would like 
his late analyst to know it. 

As a Man Grows Older, published twenty-five 
years earlier, has been held by Joyce an 4 others 
to be Svevo’s best work, but I cannot imagine 
that many people would give up the Confessions 
for it. Emilio is a vaguely literary bachelor, 
also of Trieste, who falls vaguely in love with 
Angiolina, not definitely enough to marry her, 
but enough to be indignant and hurt when she 
deceives him, as (it is clear to the reader) she 
is practically bound to do in the given circum¬ 
stances. There arc foretastes of Zeno. For in¬ 
stance, Emilio has banished religion from his 
own home, but is gratified and reassured to find 
that his intended mistress is a believer. “What 
a blessed thing religion was I” We recall Zeno’s 
repeated statement that, if he were religious 
himself, he would spend all day in church, 
nothing else in the world would matter. Zeno, 
though, would have been too worldly to attribute 
rapid progress with a new lady friend to the 
fact that “she had found him so reasonable 
that she felt she could trust him completely.” 

The most remarkable part of this novel con¬ 
cerns Amalia, Emilio’s spinster sister. Her life is 
colourless; her delirium and death, described 
at length and in lucid and dramatic detail, are 
intensely moving, and throw the rest of the 
book (as I supp{j;se the moral requires) into the 
shade. There is nothing in the Confessions to 
compare with this, for ^no’s father exists only 
as an adjunct to Zeno, or to Zeno’s “disease,” 
and Guido’s death is more comic than tragic, 
besides (as is often the case with suicided lacking 
documentation. But apart from Amalia^ As a 
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Man Grom Older cannot compete with the 
Confessions: much of the time it is merely 
embarrassing to watch Emilio. Nonetheless it has 
a good deal of quiet charm, often a deliberately 
faded charm, and it is altogether innocent of 
straining* after effect or significance. (Miss de 
Zocte’s versions of both novels, perhaps it is 
not too late to say, are altogether admirable.) 

If Zeno is completely sane, then Kicn is com¬ 
pletely mad. Which is why Auto-da-fi (also 
splendidly translated) finally bores us, despite 
its long moments of sheer genius. Humankind 
cannot bear very much unreality. 

Kien, the greatest living sinologist, begins 
as a superb creation. He inhabits a library of 
rwenty-nve thousand volumes and has walled 
up the windows so that diere will be no tempta¬ 
tion to watch what goes on in the street. “Books 
are worth more than men.” Should he happen 
to hear a man speak three words of sense, he 
is amazed, until tie reminds himself of all those 
thousands of words of nonsense which the same 
man speaks in the course of a day. The trouble 
is, Kien is so quickly created that there is 
nothing for him tc do in the rest of this long 
work except to be knocked about by other people 

-and nothing to be done by these other people 
except to prove, prove and prove again the 
correctness of Kien’s original contention that 
people arc despicable or worse. 

Kien belongs in a long short story. Such a 
story, in fact, as the one which occupies the first 
few pages of Auto-da-fS. People arc oad. (Except 
for a few dead Chinese and Indian sages.) Books 
are good. (Except for the ones that arc bad.) 
Kien reasons that children should be brought up 
in a good private library. “Daily conversation 
with none but serious minds, an atmosphere at 
once dim, hushed, and intellectual, a rclcndess 
training in the most careful ordering both of 
time and of space.” Unfortunately, Kien is the 
only person in the town with a library of this 
sort, and he can’t admit children because they 
make a noise and he is too busy, anyway. When 
a little boy who has astonished tne sinologist 
by his devotion to books and his recognition of 
Chinese characters as such comes to the flat, on 
Kien’s invitation, he is soundly cuffed both by 
Kicn and by the grotesque old housekeeper 
Therese. 

Kien is well paid out for this. Theresc’s 
apparent devotion to books moves him to marry 
her. And the rest is nightmare. At times irresis¬ 
tibly comic (as in the “conversations” between 
Kien, the cold clear thinker, and Therese, whose 
utterances consist largely of set ejaculations and 
lopped proverbs), at times compelling awe by 
the ingenuity of its insane logic, but too muen 
of the dme—and increasingly-—gratuitously 
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ferocious, a faked-up nightmare, the great 
Gothic machinery quite out of control. 

Therese too is a splendid creation, until she 
is over<reatcd. So is the dwarf, Fischerle, pick¬ 
pocket and pimp, with his dream of getting to 
America and becoming chess champion of the 
world. He swindles Kien, it is true, like every¬ 
body else, but at least he enters into Kien’s 
dream world in order to do so; and he is cer¬ 
tainly the nearest thing to a friend the sinologist 
finds among men. We wish him well towards 
the end, with his fantastic new clothes and his 
first-class ticket to Paris. But the author doesn't. 
Fischerle is murdered by one of his wife’s 
customers, who then cuts his hump off with a 
blunt knife. 

The intercourse between the denizens of this 

htmare world is inventive, nimble, comic, 
convincing and fascinating. Their violence is 
heavy, contrived, repetitious and soon benumb¬ 
ing. Canetti’s irony nas to scream to make itself 
heard. Kien recognizes roses from their smell 
► “which he knew fiom Persian love poetry.” 
The shade of Confucius had seemingly encour¬ 
aged Kien to marry his housekeeper: “To see 
the right and not to do it is to lack courage.” 
As the long disaster approaches its end, the 
utterly mad sinologist (but was he less than 
utterly mad to begin with?) again invokes the 
sage. “Search through the sayings of Confucius 
... search for a single sentence about women! 
You will find none I ” 

On its first appearance in English in 1946 the 
book was greeted with a fine bouquet of adjec¬ 
tives. “Eloquent”—but it keeps saying the same 
thing. “Subtle”—yes, Canetti creates an incred¬ 
ibly delicate piece of work, then puts the finish¬ 
ing touches with a sledge-hammer. “Mysterious” 
—a mystification, rather. “Powerful”—powerful 
indeed, but the power is undirected, it beats its 
dark wings in a void. At times the book is 
reminiscent of Ulysses, a Ulysses without Bloom 
or Stephen, a gratuitous, unrelated Nighttown 
of the Soul. When Kien finally burns himself 
along with his books, we are unmoved: it is 
merny so much paper changing into ash. 

Perhaps the message of Confessions of Zeno is 
that he who has the time and the talent to look 
at himself had better find the time and the 
talent to laugh at himself too. Auto-da-fi can’t 
pats for an allegory of the free intellect crushed 
ny brute force, for if Therese and the retired 
policeman PfaiT are symbols of “Nazi” brutish- 
ness, then Kien can only be symbolic of the 
totalitarian intellect. For instance, one species of 
book he can’t tolerate is novels, for “they under¬ 
mine the finest characters. They teacn us to 
think ourselves into other men’s places.... 
Novels should be prohibited by the State.” One 


would rather suppose the message of Auto-da-fi 
to be that all women are vile beasts—except that, 
on its showing, all men arc vile beasts too. With 
the possible exception of the greatest living 

sinologists. Who, to any case, are not human. 

» •» 

D. J. Enright 
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T he Presidential Election of i960 had many 
features to fascinate the aficionado (or 
“buff,” as the Americans put it). The popular 
majority or “plurality” of the winner was the 
narrowest since 1888 (where the winner hadn’t 
got a popular plurality at all). The winner was 
the youngest man ever elected to the office; he 
was only the second serving senator in this cen¬ 
tury to be elected President (the other was 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, absit omen); he had 
never held any executive office except as a junior 
officer in the United States Navy where, it is 
true, his powers of leadership were revercly 
tested and stood the test. And, most important, 
he was a Catholic. The winner in i960 (whoever 
he was to be) would be succeeding the oldest 
man ever to serve in the White House and pos¬ 
sibly the most popular man ever to do so, for if 
F. D. R.’s passionate admirers were legion, so 
were the Americans who hated and hate his 
guts. And without going into political contro¬ 
versy, it was certain that a new President would 
not DC a President like General Eisenhower, not 
a Great White Father above the battle. He 
would have to be a politician, he would have 
to fight for his programme—^and he would have 
to seem to have a programme. So in deciding 
in 1959 to prepare to write the history of the 
campaign, Mr. White was showing good judg¬ 
ment of the historical interest of the event he 
was going to chronicle. This was not to be a 
push-over like 1956; it was not to be a negative 
“confound their knavish tricks” election like 
1952. It was not a set-up like 1948 when, as all 
competent observers knew, Harry Truman, 
game little man as he was, hadn’t a better 
chance of survival than an iceberg in hell. 

It was a campaign stabilised by the certainty 
that the Republican candidate would be Vice- 
President Nixon, for few politicians gave 
Governor Rockefeller a chance and there was 
no other plausible aspirant. 

It was, of course, not certain that Senator 
Kennedy would be nominated, but it H^as pos- 
sible, and that added to the interest of what 
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would be, in any case, a fascinating case history, 
one that would answer questions like the alleged 
readiness of the American voter to go on elect¬ 
ing a Republican President and a Democratic 
Congress. Mr. White was right. This was to be 
a real battle. ’ Having made his decision, Mr. 
White did not wait till the formal opening of 
the campaign in the late winter and early spring 
of i960. He began to contact leaders, managers, 
manipulators in ail camps, so that when the first 
shots were fired, in the Wisconsin primary in 
March, Mr. White had already “cased the joint.” 
Indeed, some of the most interesting parts of 
this fascinating, brilliant—and solid—book are 
to be found in the discussion of the local and 
national leaders, the impact of local as apart 
from national issues and personalities, the dis¬ 
cussions of what the “pros” look for in a candi¬ 
date. And thanks to Mr. White, we have a 
series of invaluable insights into the psychology 
of the American politician as well as not quite 
so valuable insights into the reactions of the 
mere voters. 

Mr. White had studied the census returns for 
i960 to great profit, although he docs not note 
the interesting fact that the census was taken 
on the day of the Wisconsin primary. I remem¬ 
ber thv, because the Milwaukee hotel in which 
I was staying, issued a tactful notice to its 
guests, telling them that they must fill out the 
blanks but suggesting that there would be no 
rigorous investigation into the real identities 
of “Mr. and Mrs, John Smith.” 

As far as I can judge, Mr. White got the 
feel of the Wisconsin electorate very well, and 
he rightly stresses the ambiguous character of 
the Kennedy victory. For if in one way it was 
wonderful to defeat Hubert Humphrey (from 
the neighbouring state of Minnesota), in the 
heart of the old “Progressive” farm belt, it was 
not satisfactory to get a decisive victory only in 
the Catholic districts of the state. The account 
of Wisconsin’s electoral history does not help 
adequately to explain this, for Mr. White does 
not make clear to the reader that Bob La Follcttc 
Junior was defeated in the Republican primary 
by Joe McCarthy. If he had not gone back to 
the Republicans, he might have got the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination and beaten Joe. But to their 
annoyance, the Kennedv high command had to 
go into the traditionally hostile territory of 
West Virginia—and they had “to win big.” (I 
can remember one of the verv highest members 
of that high command complaining that people 
talked as if the Kennedy ticket hadn’t really 
Won in Wisconsin and implying it wouldn’t be 
enough to win in West Virginia; Kennedy had 
to wfn big.) 

The account of the West Virginia campon 
is the most brilliant piece of reporting. The 
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the survey. Second edition 42r. net 
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hero is not Senator Kennedy; it is Senator 
Humphrey, tired, broke, discarded by supporters 
who were really still “madly for Adlai.*' It was 
in West Virginia rather than in Wisconsin that 
the efficiency, the wealth, and the intelligence 
of the Kennedy machine was best exhibited— 
like the effectively “sellable’' persona of the 
young Senator. 

Aker West Virginia, it was a matter of com¬ 
bining to stop Kennedy. This is usually a 
desperate endeavour. It is risky to be the front 
runner; it is also risky not to be a runner till the 
front runner is well down the track. And in 
different ways, Mr. Stevenson, Senator Syming¬ 
ton, and Senator Lyndon Johnson paid for being 
too cagey, playing hard to get. By the time the 
delegates got to the wildly unsuitable city of 
Angeles, the nomination was half in the 
lag. Mr. White rightly points out the handicaps 
imposed on the tnanosuvres of the politicos by 
the vast sprawl of L. A. It could cost a delegate 
$15 to take a taxi to conspire with an ally and 
most of the delegates went to Disneyland, 
leaving the centre of L. A. (if it has one) to 
itself. The emptiness of the streets through 
which the victorious Senator rode to accept the 
nomination was less a sign of tepidity in the 
delegates than a criticism of the original choice 
of the city of “Our Lady Queen of the Angels.” 


ROBERT GRAVES 
applauds a new West Indian 
poet whose first anthology 
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‘DEREK WALCOTT 
handles English with a closer 
understanding of its inner magic 
than most (if not any) of his 
English bom contemporaries.’ 

JPs.Sd. 


Senator Kennedy got off to a bad start. His 
acceptance speech read better than it sounded 
and, like ncarlv all observers, Mr. White thinks 
that what put nim back on the inside track was 
his showing in the first of the T.V. debates 
(miscalled “great,” as Mr. White points out). 
I viewed the first debate in the Republican fast¬ 
nesses of my New York club. It was a sight to 
see as the Democratic contender made rings 
round the Republican. The gloom reminded me 
of similar dripping caves as F. D. R. made a 
monkey of Alt Landon or Tom Dewey. By that 
debate. Senator Kennedy became a slightly 
odds-on favourite from having been an outsider. 
But—and it is a great mystery which even Mr. 
White cannot fully explain—Mr. Nixon did not 
get the immediate aid from President Eisen¬ 
hower that he had a right to expect. When it 
was finally given, it was important, but too 
late. Like the Old Guard at Waterloo, the 
striking force of the Republicans was kept in 
reserve too long. (There was a great deal of 
speculation in Washington that Fall about the 
apparent tepidity of the. White House. What¬ 
ever its causes, it was fatal.) 

Yet Mr. Nixon nearly made it. Mr. White 
in part attributes this to lavish last minute ex¬ 
penditure on television as well as to the, Eisen¬ 
hower intervention. Maybe there was a swing 
backwards; maybe experts like Professor Austin 
Ranney are wrong in thinking that the peri¬ 
peteias of the campaign matter less than the 
newspapermen, press agents, T.V. pontiffs, and 
the candidates themselves think. Possibly Senator 
Kennedy’s bold intervention on behalf of 
Martin Luther King, the imprisoned Negro 
leader, did the trick. Certainly the Negro vote 
was massively for Senator Kennedy, and may 
have been decisive. Anyway, like Waterloo, it 
was a “damned close-run thing.” 

Apart from telling a dramatic story, what else 
docs Mr. White do for us? He docs a great deal 
for future historians by catching, on the run, a 
great deal of the ephemeral news of the cam¬ 
paign, news that so rapidly gets lost. Mr. White 
is a master of what the Jesuits call ‘“composition 
of place.” You can feel how cold it was in 
northern Wisconsin; you can smell the corn-fed 
opulence of Iowa. I re-lived the campaign, and 
thousands of readers who weren’t there will get 
from this book a vivid and basically just picture 
of what a presidential election, especially a 
closelv-contestcd^onc, is like. They will also get 
an iaca of thc*importance of the election in 
dramatising the rise to power and respectability 
of the newer “ethnic” groups, "les nauvelles 
couches" of the new American society. It is not 
only the white groups, from the Irish down, 
who have benefited from this rise. The Negroes 
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have done so too. It is less important that Ken¬ 
nedy carried South Carolina by only 10,000 than 
that majority was given him by the support he 
got from the 40,000 Negroes who, it is oelicvcd, 
voted for hiqi in that backward state. That 
40,000 Negroes should vote in South Carolina 
at all is the miracle. 

Excellent as this book is, it has a few faults. 
Mr. White is too prone to u-se historical short¬ 
hand. Thus in a bravura piece about the his¬ 
torical image of the Republican Party, he 
assumes that the McCormicks were Republicans 
in i860 in the year that the new party nominated 
and elected Lincoln. But the founder of the 
dynasty, Cyrus McCormick, was a rabid Demo¬ 
crat, and later during “the War” was suspected 
of being a Copperhead. It was the Mcdills who 
•supplied the Republican pedigree of Colonel 
Robert Rutherford McCormick. And one is 
horrified to learn that Mr. Stevenson believed 
that “he was the first Illinoisian to be considered 
for the Presidency since Abraham Lincoln.” 
Lincoln’s first successor, as an elected President, 
was U. S. Grant of Galena, Illinois. Other errors, 
minor and not so minor, could be pointed out. 
The Germans were overwhelmingly Democratic 
until the Kansas-Nebraska split, and the great 
Senator Hoare of Massachusetts was George 
Frisbie not Richard. But he is quoted much to 
the purpose, revealing the Yankee dislike of the 
new Irish immigrant politicians like Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy’s grandfather. In that dislike, surviving 
into a day when it is likely to be dangerously 
expensive, lies the secret of why Mr. Nixon did 
so well in traditionally Democratic states—like 
West Virginia. 

And it is not merely a matter of recent immi¬ 
grant stocks getting above themselves. The 
Kennedys arc no more a recent immigrant stock 
than were the families of Woodrow Wilson and 
Charles Evans Hughes. But they were and 
remained Catholics. In a possibly unconscious 
memory of the famous opening passage of The 
Education of Henry Adams, Mr. White writes: 

If Joseph P. Kennedy had become an apostate 
Catholic and baptised his son at birth in Trinity 
Church in‘Copley Square, Boston, John F. Ken¬ 
nedy would, nonetheless, have had to run against 
the same sense of the past and the same unease 
that the American people felt when they con¬ 
sidered putting their destiny into new hands. 

They were only deemed to be new hands 
because they were Catholic hands. If the Ken¬ 
nedys had “passed,” their origins (given their 
physical and mental talents) would have been 
forgiven or, better still, forgotten. Of course, if 
wey had "passed,’" Senator Kennedy wouldn’t 
have carried Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, etc., 
and wouldn’t be President. 

D. IV. Brogan 


Georgian Poets 

Georgian Poetry. Selected and introduced by 
James Reeves. The Penguin Poets, 3s. 6d. 

I DO NOT CLAIM,” writcs Mr. Reeves, “to 
have looked at the Georgians with any eye 
but that of i960.” This anthology, in other 
words, is not meant to give us the most typical 
or representative Georgian poems, or tnose 
which were most popular in the decade of 
Edward Marsh’s anthologies. Mr. Reeves has 
chosen from that large mass of material the 
poems which he thinks will be most acceptable 
to us, because they have been most acceptable 
to him. This is a reasonable principle of choice 
—indeed the only one which is not intolerably 
patronising. We cannot make any ultimate judg¬ 
ment about which Georgian poems have the 
capacity to survive our own age. But an antholo¬ 
gist can, and must, say that this poem and this 
one seem to have kept their value for him, now. 

Keeping this in view—the constant but easily 
forgotten limitations on our judgment—what 
can one—what can 7 —make of the Georgian 
verse which Mr. Reeves believes to be best-suited 
to my taste? To begin with 1 would say that 
Mr. Reeves is largely right in his guess: these 
are, by and large, the kind of poems which I 
myself would have chosen from the Georgian 
anthologies. I believe that most editors of our own 
time would have made a roughly similar choice, 
and that this volume represents a just estimate 
of how the main body of contemporary opinion 
would operate in this field. The preference is for 
W. H. Davies (22 poems), dc la Marc (17), 
Blunden (15), Wilfred Owen (12), Graves (12), 
Sassoon (9), Andrew Young (8) and Edward 
Thomas (8). If there is any surprise here it does 
not lie in the names but in the figures after 
them. Before the reminder of this volume 1 
would have been inclined to give Davies far 
less space. After reading the book I would still 
have given more space to Edward Thomas, 
though not, by now, at the expense of Davies. 

But I ought to begin at an earlier stage than 
this. I ought to begin bv saying that to read 
this anthology has been a surprisingly pleasant, 
even exciting experience. I suppose I had read 
no Georgian verse in bulk for nearly thirty 
years, though from the ages of thirteen to seven¬ 
teen I probably read no other kind at all. At the 
right age, though at least a decade behind the 
times, I made the conventional change of horses; 
and if that sounds patronising and offensive to¬ 
wards my eighteen-ycar-old predecessor I cer¬ 
tainly mean to be neither. If I could recapture 
the violence and splendour of his emotions on 
first reading The Waste Land I might be able 
to write a poem like Keats’ tribute to Chapman 
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CONSTABLE 


and Homer. What I had vaguely felt for Brooke, 
Drinkwater, Shanks, and Turner was nothing 
at all compared to the new feelings aroused by 
Eliot and Pound, Auden and Spender. I didn’t 
change horses because it was fashional^lc to do 
so—even if the change provide me with a 
new and pleasant instrument against my parents; 
I changed because the new, though unintelli¬ 
gible, was full of •meaning, while the old, 
though easy to understand, had ceased to have 
any meaning at ail. 

But my boy’s taste had been, of course, for 
the most obvious and most anthologised of 
Georgian verse; and it is exactly this kind of 
verse which has made no vestige of a return, 
which remains as dead, indeeo rotten, as we 
believed it to be thirty years ago. Under the 
pressure of the name Mr. Reeves has included 
eight poems by Rupert Brooke in this anthology: 
TAe Soldier cicscrvcs to be there for its rhetoric, 
but the others seem dreadfully affected and 
corrupt. Nor can I find much to say for the 
verse included here by Flecker, Squire, Sorley, 
Stephens, or Hodgson. Indeed I could, if that 
were the point, find all the old things to say 
against them. A verse from Stephens’ The 
Cherry Tree will serve as a reminder of what 
we still find intolerable about this period: 

For he has climbed the height these times ago, 

He laughed among the hills and they were glad, 
With bubbled pearls he set the stream aglow 
And laced the hedge with silver; and he clad 
The lawn in pomp of green, and white, and gold; 
And bade the world forget it had been sad. 

What have those lines in common with these 
ones by Edward Thomas? 

It seems / have no tears left. They should have 
fallen — 

Their ghosts, if tears have ghosts, did fall—that 
day 

When twenty hounds streamed by me, not yet 
combed out 

But still all equals in their rage of gladness 
Upon the scent, made one, li\e a great dragon 
In Blooming Meadow that bends towards the sun 
And once bore hops. 

The answer, surely, is that they have as much 
in common as the worst of Crashaw has with the 
best of Herbert, or as the worst of those dry little 
stutters in the weekly press have in common 
with the best modern poems by Ted Hughes 
or Thom Gunn. It is not always given to a 
period to recognise its own best poets—we may 
be wrong about Hughes and Mr. Gunn; few 
poets or critics of the Nineties recognised the 
pre-eminence of Yeats. And if we look at the 
whole body of Georgian verse in this light then 
it will seem to us that though all these poets 
had about as much in common as contempors^ 
poets are likely to have, there was little apprecia- 
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tion at the time o{ which poets were better at 
the recognised common job. 

I take it that the most obvious of the recog¬ 
nised common jobs was to write with personal 
and individual passion about natural scenes and 
objects. ‘If ah poetical movements involve a 
return, then the Georgians were trying to return, 
beyond Swinburne, Tennyson ana Browning, to 
Wordsworth. (At any rate those who returned, 
by accident or design, to Keats or Shelley, fared 
much worse than the Wordsworthians.) With 
all the changes of a century, Thomas is a 
Wordsworthian: so are Davies, and Blunden 
and that excellent survivor, Andrew Young. 
And these are the four truly Georgian poets 
whose verse of that period has best survived. 

Another way of putting it, looking forward 
rather than back, is to sec how much of the best 
verse in this collection seems to be “aspiring 
to the condition” either of Yeats or of Frost. 
(Not even Graves seems to be aspiring to the 
condition of Graves.) The honourable Batness 
of Thomas, rising occasionally to such magnifi¬ 
cent flights as in the fourth and fifth lines I 
have quoted, is obviously very close to the verse 
of his friend, Robrrt Frost And if one could 
add a few more feathers to the bright pinions 
of W..H. Davies one can imagine him soaring 
in the same quarter of the sky as the later Yeats. 

I think it was a mistake on the part of Mr. 
Reeves to include the war poetry of Sassoon, 
Graves, Blunden, and Owen. Technically these 
were Georgian poems, in the acccptccf sense 
that they appeared in the Edward Marsh collec¬ 
tions. But so did Lawrence, and Mr. Reeves has 
quite rightly decided that he doesn’t belong in 
this company. If a war poem was to be included, 

* «. r t » . -.11^ i»j£ j 

appro- 

Battle. 

Nothing could better express the moment when 
the Georgian poet first confronted modern war. 

To me the major disappointment of this 
volume is the much-esteemed de la Mare. As he 
is represented here—no doubt quite fairly—-he is 
not the marvellous explorer of the dream whom 
I remember-^ut a ratW mannered poseur. And 
for the rest there arc five, slightly odd, choices 
from Housman, to whom I would have allotted 
more though many of my contemporaries would 
have excluded him altogether; and there is this 
revelation, to me, of the dry and witty eloquence 
of Davies. A rewarding book, which shows us 
that the decade from 1912 to 1922 produced a 
reasonable body of admirable and admired verse. 

As admirable as 1922 to 1032 could show? I 
think not. As 1932 to 1942? f think not. As 1942 
to 1952? I think so. As 1952 to 1962? I don’t 

Philip Toynbee 


m audition to tne proper ana inevitant 
should die..then surely the perfectly 
priatc one is Julian Grenfell's Into 
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Mary, Quite Contrary 

On the Contrary. By Mary McCarthy. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.50. London: 
Heinemann, 30s. 

W HAT IS MISSING,” Miss McCarthy 
writes, “is a certain largeness of mind, 
an amplitude of style, the mantle of a calling, a 
sense of historical dignity.” She is comparing 
with regret the Vassar of to-day with the college, 
“where in my day the roadster, the trolley car, 
and the taxi bore us off the campus and away 
from the supervisory eye—downtown in groups 
to a speakeasy, or off with our dates to a road¬ 
house or a picturesque old inn.” Now a different 
atmosphere reigns—“to-day’s undergraduates 
flock up the hill to Alumnae House for beer, 
cokes... in the pub on week nights; and on 
weekends, they join their young men in the 
big lounge-living room for a cocktail or two, 
under the watchful eyes of the alumnae secre¬ 
tary or her assistants, who see that the young 
men do not get too much to drink, that there 
is no necking,” and so on. “There is none of 
the conflict and indecision that harried us in the 
’thirties,” she says. “They [the present-day Vas¬ 
sar girls] have decided to help the world, but 
not to change or to destroy it.” The note of 
distaste for the new conformists is not unusual 
in Miss McCarthy’s generation. The essay was 
published first in 1951, perhaps she might 
modify it now. But not, I imagine, very greatly, 
for these essays collected here from all fields— 
politics, society, the arts—lament a purer age. 

In the same essay she recalls the splendid 
women teachers of her day—“I think of old 
Miss Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, of 
the Latin Department... with a stately class¬ 
room delivery: her romantic attachment to 
Horace and Appuleius, her Augustan lecture 
style.” There perhaps we have it—the vanished 
Augustan age, splendid and civilised, yet with 
the ruder courage of the Republican times not 
yet forgotten; where the pastoral and the bucolic 
could still survive; where personal greatness and 
a sense of pietas had not vanished; Florence 
rather than Venice; the citizens meeting in the 
market place still kintly to be traced beneath 
the vast machinery of government that has re¬ 
placed them. 

Of course, it is only a fiction by which Miss 
McCarthy suggests that this sterner, finer age 
has even existed within her memory, though, in 
all things, even in the bad, she sees great decline. 
Vogue in her youth was vulgar; now with 
Harper's Bazaar it has felt the need to go 
beyond society people, to democratise a little by 
appealing to culture-snobbery for the middle 
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Masses. Now we arc getting Capote and Mc- 
Cullcrs and Bowles and Welty—but known 
to the gossip recorders as Truman and Carson 
and Paul and Eudora. Miss McCarthy leaves 
us in no doubt of what she thinks either of a 
democratic process that docs this to the arts, 
or of artists (her Republican soul revolts from 
the “decadents”) who lend themselves to this 
treatment. A culminating point has been reached 
in Flair (now defunct; the essay was written in 
1950) “with its first-naming of the New Bo¬ 
hemians, ‘Carson,’ ‘Truman,’ and ‘Tennessee,’ 
and its splashy collage of democrats and deca¬ 
dents—Margaret Mead and Salvador Dali... 
Thomas Jefferson and Angus Wilson,” etc. But 
popular taste is only a symptom of the vulgarity 
and decay of the age. The real rot has set in 
in high places; in literary criticism we have 
Mr. Anthony West, “the first, so far as I know, 
to pretend that Dickens’ art was a calculated 
untruth aimed to swell the volume of the 
sales”; in the political sphere, as indeed in the 
sphere of personal sexual freedom, “the ideas 
circulate, the individual holding them may be 

i 'ailed.” It is a woman faculty member of a well- 
mown American university who announced 
to Miss McCarthy’s horror—“Well, did you 
hear.? They got the Mahatma.” Beside such 
empty inability to confront the destruction of 
human goodness, the anti-Semitic Colonel with 
whom Miss McCarthy argues in another essay 
seems a simple and old-fashioned villain. In¬ 
deed, it is in some degree by her own ineffcctual- 
ncss as an intellectual confronting the Colonel’s 
coarse prejudice that Miss McCarthy is shocked 
rather than by the Colonel himself. Demago¬ 
guery has taken over, but not a little of the 
sordid situation is due to a trahison dcs clercs. 

In part, of course, this anger of Miss Mc¬ 
Carthy’s is touched by intellectual arrogance. If 
the intellectuals have let the world down, it is 
because of the insufficient quality of their 
intellect, above all of their intellectual perse¬ 
verance. If they seem dishonest or second-rate 
Miss McCarthy suggests that this may just be 
a lack of courage, an inability to go on thinking 
when the process becomes difficult or painful. 
Miss McCarthy is always stoic and she finds 
as she expects that intellectual flabbiness soon 
produces moral cowardice, above all produces 
vacuity. Like most of her group her hero-wor¬ 
ship centres upon Trotsky. It is an estimable 
admiration, and if English intellectuals never 
completely participated in the stirring atmo¬ 
sphere of the Trotsky Defence Committee, they 
may plead absorption in the Hidcr War. But 
they are mistaken if they suppose that they 
are not losers by not knowing the New York 
cult Miss McCarthy knew. For one thing Ameri¬ 
can intellectuals were the sooner rid of those 


illusions about Stalin which even George Or¬ 
well’s work only painfully dissipated here a 
decade later. There is, of course, a sentimental 
quality in all Miss McCarthy’s reverence for 
“the old man” in Mexico. He was greater than 
his peers but he was much more udpleasant 
than most of the old left American intellectuals 
are willing to admit. But his murder is a good 
symbol for the defeat of personality, a current 
phenomenon which Miss McCarthy inclines 
to think means the death of the novel. If she 
makes any exceptions in her strictures on modern 
fiction it is for Faulkner, another grand old 
man in hiding. 

There are times, it must be said, when this 
high-mindedness, this intellectual exclusivism of 
Miss McCarthy’s can madden. So, all right, 

S well all the creative writers and the 
agists (except, of course. Miss Hannah 
Arendt) and theatre people and the literary 
critics (except a few New York buddies) are 
no good; and the trouble about mass society 
is not so much its own vulgarity but the fact 
that it accepts such phonies as artistic and 
intellectual gods. There is much to be said 
for this view as there is for the dogmatic com- 
minations of Dr. Lcavis (a very kindred soul 
to Miss McCarthy). But Dr. Lcavis his been 
wise enough to confine himself to literary criti¬ 
cism. Miss McCarthy has laid herself too open to 
counter-attack. She has written novels and they 
are not very good. She engages in general jour¬ 
nalism and often (as in the essays on Portugal 
included in this volume) she is dull. She can 
be silly in the paradoxes that she produces to 
knock the debased world on the head. There 
are aspects of American material civilisation that 
arc poor, but to write “the virtue of American 
civilisation is that it is unmaterialistic” is to 
be unfair to the achievements of the United 
States in a rather prissy sort of way. 

But then I immediately think of the extra¬ 
ordinary achievement of her autobiography, the 
real sense she shows there for the mystery of 
human personality, the hatred she must feel for 
any civilisation that ignores or cqntcmns that 
mystery. Her whole work, one reflects, is a 
self-discovery, using herself as a means of divin¬ 
ing the mystery of human beings and, particu¬ 
larly, of the United States. For she is in love, 1 
think, with her own country in a fierce, vitupera¬ 
tive love affair. It is her tragedy and that of 
most of the top New York intdiectuals that they 
care so passionately for America, and, in the 
long run, America, by so completely ignoring 
them, makes them seem less than they arc, 
makes them seem often precious, even more 
often provincial. 

Angus Wilson 
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FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


Letter &om Prague 

C zechoslovakia is the most “western” of the 
Soviet bloc countries, not only geographically 
(one sometimes forgets that Prague is closer to 
London than Vienna is), but in its traditions and 
way of life Industrially, it is the most advanced, 
and its capital the most comfortable to live in. 
That faint aroma of Byzantium-ctim-Turkey which 
still hangs about Budapest—or the Eastern quality 
a visitor occasionally senses in Warsaw—is totally 
absent in Prague. I'hc prevailing atmosphere is one 
of business men, tramways, and Swiss decorum. 
Were it not for the architectural beauty of Prague, 
an Englishman might easily suppose he was in 
Birmingham. 

Yet It is, at the same time, the “most Communist” 
of the East European states It was the first of the 
satellites to proclaim itself “a socialist republic,” 
and it has satisfied the dogmatic conditions of 
Marxism more fully than any other country except 
Russia. All means of production and distribution 
have been nationalised, agriculture almost com¬ 
pletely “socialised,” and the cultural life and edu¬ 
cation brought under the control of the Party. The 
peaceful transition of this once developed “capi¬ 
talist” country to socialism is, it is claimed, a model 
for what will one day happen in the industrially 
advanced Western countries. 

How has this come about—among a people who 
have been described as the “Swiss of Eastern 
Europie”? It is partly due to the age-old hatred 
of a Slavonic people for tJie Germans who sur¬ 
round them on all sides; partly, to an apathy in 
political matters which has appeared since the 
Munich agreement of 1958. “Yes, we are a Western 
people,” 1 was often told, “and all our sympathies 
lie with you. But look what you did to us at 
Munich. And Munich led to Lidice.” The failure 
of the West to do anything at the time of the 
Hungarian Revolution also increased this disillu¬ 
sion. “We are now a race of SchweH{s” one man 
said to me bitterly. "Cynical Schweif^s, who don’t 
believe in anything.” And to-day the average Czech 
shrugs his shoulders as he looks up at the huge 
Stalin monument which dominates his city and says, 
“Why bother to demolish it? It’s ugly, it’s quite out 
of place in our beautiful baroque city. But—it’ll 
. St a lot of money to remove it. Let the beastly 
■’’ing stand.” 

Mr. Anthony Rhodes has often visited 
Eastern Europe for Encounter; his most 
recent article (^'Letter from Budapest,” 
November 1961) aroused mdespread atten¬ 
tion—and much controversy within Hungary 
itself. 


As it weighs over one thousand tons one sees 
his point. (A British firm has recently put b a 
tender to remove it.) And this hard-headed or 
cynical approach is typical of the Czechs, who have 
not even bothered to re-christen the streets which 
bear Stalin’s name b Prague. A comn;;iittee of 
prominent men was formed last November, at the 
time of Khrushchev’s speech to the XXII Congress 
in Russia, to decide what to do with the Stalin 
statue; but they have* decided nothing. It seems 
that the canny Czechs are waiting to see if there 
are further changes in Russia, if perhaps Stalin may 
not come back into fashion again.^ 

Like the British, they can well be called a “nation 
of shop-keepers,” and it is in commerce that the 
clearest signs of “dc-Stalinisation” arc to be seen. 
Commercial contacts of all kinds with the West arc 
increasing in a way that would have been unthink¬ 
able five years ago. The old type of idealist revolu¬ 
tionary leaders is disappearing, and the present 
leaders are largely technicians and apparatc/itl(s, less 
concerned with revolution than with trade, motor 
cars, and houses.’ 

If there is one British trade organisation which, 
as the epitome of capitalism, should surely be 
anathema to every good. Communist, it is the 
Federation of British Industries. Yet the head of 
its Asian department, Mr. E. S. Taylor, was recently 
in Prague where he was extremely well received. 
The paper Svobodne Slovo reports him on the 16th 
February 1962 as speaking of “the ever growing 
interest of British industrialists in the Czechoslovak 
markets.” He said that last year Czechoslovak ex¬ 
ports to Great Britain were worth £1^-6 million 
and imports from Great Britain ;fio-i million— 
whereas in 1955 the relative figures were 
million and £2 8 million. The same can be said for 
trade with France, Italy, and W. Germany (the 

’ A novel about this statue, Le Monument by Elsa 
Triolet, the wife of the French poet Aragon, was 
published in 1957 (Gallimard). It is a portrait of 
a disillusioned Communist idcali.st, the sculptor 
Svec, who was .so ashamed of making this statue 
that he committed suicide. 

’The Czech Communist Party leadership is to¬ 
day composed, broadly, of three groups, whose 
individual images arc now emerging clearly. The 
oldest is composed of Gottwald followers, with a 
more or less Stalinist past. Some of the better 
known leaders in this group are Politburcau 
members, Bacilck, Kopecky, Siroky, cfc. 

The second group which is now quickly gaining 
influence in the top party apparatus is that of the 
“techncKrats,” composed of party members who 
have thorough training and experience gained in all 
fields of national activity since 1948. The outstand¬ 
ing member of this group is Simunaek, a member 
of the Politburcau, Deputy Premier and Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission. 

However, the most important group in the 
Czechoslovak party leadership to-day is tnat of the 
”apparatchi\/' composed of men, including the 
present ruler of the country. President Novotny, 
who have made their careers inside the existing 
party bureaucracy. 
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last a country which does not recognise Czecho¬ 
slovakia officially. Yet it has the highest Western 
uade of all with her.) 

While I was in Prague a weekly Czech air service 
between Prague and Cuba opened up, using British 
aeroplanes (Bsistol Britannias)! This purchase of 
“monopolyopitalist” machines instead of the per¬ 
fectly good Russian ones, is explained in a most 
common-sense manner. The Communists arc 
anxious to establish a direct air link between East 
Europe and Cuba, and British planes can be more 
easily serviced and supplied with spare parts at 
Shannon, Newfoundland, and other stopping places 
on the Atlantic route. As one newspaper put it 
cynically, ’'Cuba vaut une messe." 

All these transactions with the West, with their 
overtones of hypocrisy (on both sides), reveal how 
the contest between East and West is gradually 
liecommg, as Khrushchev intends, a commercial 
one. At the same time they throw a curious light 
on Lenin’s famous remark about “monopoly¬ 
capitalism”—"it would sell the rope with which it 
IS to !>e hanged.” It is now far from clear who is 
hanging whom—or who is selling rope to whom. 

That this trade with the West is carefully planned, 
and is only a practical short-term measure, is re¬ 
vealed in many publje speeches. Mr. Karol tlulman 
is reported (in the Bratislava Pravda, 6 February, 
i<;6a) as saying: “Our aim is to increase trade 
relations with the socialist countries. The more 
tliey develop, the less dependent will Czechoslo¬ 
vakia be on deliveries from capitalist countries, 
and the sooner the time will come when the world 
socialist system will overtake in the total volume 
of production not only the capitalist camp, but 
the most advanced capitalist countries in the total 
production per head of the population....” The 
implication is, in fact, that the “socialist world” 
needs the capitalist world at present, and is pre¬ 
pared to use it. 

Another example of Czech trading with the West 
is Tusex, a firm which no other satellite has been 
clever enough to invent. Tusex is a set of shops 
where the Czechs can buy anything they like— 
from motor cars to fur coats and food—at a quarter 
of the ordinary price, provided they pay in Western 
currency. They can also have the goods immediately, 
instead of waiting—as they must in the case of a 
motor car—two or three years. A motor car at 
Tusex costs ^ten thousand kronin, instead of the 
usual forty thousand kronin. A tettle of whisky 
in the shops costs three hundred kronin; at Tusex 
you buy it for seventy kronin. The only way a 
Czeeh ean obtain the neecssary Western currency 
is from friends and relations abroad. There is no 
bener way for a Westerner to help a friend: and 
millions of dollars pour in annually. A Tusex 


*The West’s embargo on strategic goods in the 
early days of the cold war here became a double- 
edged weapon. Withholding precision instruments 
from the Communist lands forced the Czechs to 
develop tlicm—^to such an extent that they are, 
to-day actually exporting them to Britain and 
France. 


voucher is a treasured possession, and s 
employees at Western embassies accept Mfun as a' 
part of their salary, at lower rates. j 

The Western business men who come in incrcat' 
ing numbers to Prague say that, efficient as the 
Czechs may be individually, the Communist 
system by its very nature still causes much delay 
in negotiations. They have to go through the Trade 
Ministry rather than work directly with the firm 
or factory concerned. An English business man 
who was selling a special kind of paper for illus¬ 
trated magazines told me that he wasted hours ex¬ 
plaining technicalities to bureaucrats who then had 
to transmit them, frequently in garbled form, to 
the factory. But the Czechs are aware of this in¬ 
efficiency, and they arc doing what they can to 
remedy it. 

The undoubted business abilities of the Czechs 
also play an increasing part in relations between 
the Communist world and the uncommitted coun¬ 
tries. These small nations often prefer to deal with 
Czechoslovakia than with Russia, of whom they 
arc apprehensive. Everything from diesel engines 
for Iraq to fezzes for Nigeria arc now exported 
by Czechoslovakia to thp uncommitted world. 
Rude Pravo reports (14 February, 1962): “Nigeria 
is now taking 400,000 fezzes annually. Not.a single 
complaint alxiut our fezzes has been received.” 

There are plenty of passages like the following 
in the press {Svot V Obrazech, 27 January): "Four 
officials from the State Institute for the design of 
dams and rc.servoirs went to Ghana last year to 
explore the river basins in south-west Ghana. 
Thereafter they drew up plans for the construction 
of dams and power stations. The delegation learnt 
from both ordinary Ghanaians and from President 
Nkrumah that Czechoslovakia enjoys a good repu¬ 
tation in the country.” Or: “Eight Cuban experts 
have begun their training period in the Mlada 
Boleslav car works. On their return to Cuba they 
will supervise the assembly of Czechoslovak Shpda 
cars there.” {Rude Pravo, 10 February.) 

Cuba clearly has to be supported by the "socialist 
camp,” and here again it seems that Czechoslovakia 
bears the principal burden. Some Czechs even com¬ 
plain that so much heavy industry (Czechoslovakia 
is one of the biggest machine tool producers in 
the world’), has gone to Cuba in the past four 
years that they have become a big creditor nation 
to Cuba. “And what do we get back ?” one man 
said to me scornfully. “Havana cigars I” (The visitor 
to Prague is soon aware of this. In every small 
tobacco booth he can buy the best cigars in the 
world for the price of a few cigarettes.) 

Officials of the trade ministry admit that Czecho¬ 
slovakia has exported a great deal of this machinery 
to the uncommitted nations, some of whom ha^ 
not yet paid for it. But they insist that this is^ 
purely business transaction. “It is Trade—not Aid, 
one of them said. “We arc too poor to allow our¬ 
selves the luxury of offering Aid to less prosperous 
lands. We shall be paid back as .soon as the factories 
we have set up abroad arc producing.” 

One mat legitimately (Question this. Just as the 
distinction between political and economic-motives 
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^iniunist commercial dealings is an ex- 
ltremely*^narrow one, so the distinction between 
j‘Trade” and ‘‘‘Aid” to the uncommitted nations 
can barely be defined. Trade between Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the world’s uncommitted nations 
became prominent in 1954, when Asia was the 
market. In 1956 a switch occurred, the main market 
becoming at first Latin America and later Africa. 
The Czechoslovak economic offensive in these areas 
has always been closely tied to “political infiltra¬ 
tion,” the long-term credits being accompanied by 
the despatch of instructors, and the acceptance of 
students from the countries concerned at Czecho¬ 
slovak institutes of higher learning. 


T he Czechs have long been among the 
greatest puppeteers in the world, and in Jari 
Trnka they possess a genius. He is now making 
quantities of films of the Walt Disney variety 
specially for America (many of which are never 
shown on the Czech screen). They are produced 
at about a third of the HollywtKJcI price, and arc 
generally admitted to be superior. (His recent Mid- 
summer Night's Dream had a great success in 
America ) 

Trnka is one of the most popular men in the 
land, and he can do and say pretty much as he 
likes. He is a humanist who recently produced a 
puppet film on the lines of E. M. Forster’s The 
Machi?ie Stops, a satire on the automation of life 
in the atomic age. It tells of a little girl who reaches 
the moon on a rocket equipped with every kind 
of mechanical gadget But she finds that the most 
infallible automata do not replace frail human 
beings. Trnka is said to have had some difficulty 
in showing this film—for not only are rockets 
(Russian ones) much admired in official circles 
to-day, but the Czech Government is trying to 
make the people “automation conscious.”* 

In criticising automation, Trnka is certainly 
treading on delicate ground. For Czech industry, 
although in advance of that in the other Com¬ 
munist .states, is going through a difficult period. 
The expanding exports she is called upon to supply 
to the rest of the world as the “economic spear¬ 
head” of Communism (not to mention the huge 

*Thc film was shown—for this formidable dollar- 
earncr generally gets his own way. It is said that 
if Trnka wants a new Mercedes he simply goes to 
the Minister of Finance, who has to give it to him 
immediately. Such stories should be treated with 
reserve; but they are “true” in that they reveal 
the power and immunity from governmental intcr- 
• ence which certain popular figures outside the 
■ ''yty now possess. They could not have enjoyed 
fhis in Stalin’s day. 

‘In his recent speech to the Central Committee 
(6 February, 1962), Mr. Hendrych, a member of the 
Politburcau, said: “We have to bear in mind that 
in the process of constructing socialism, industry 
has grown and the number of those engaged in 
agriculture dropped between 1948 and 1961 by 
some 800,000.” 'This is a huge figure in a popula¬ 
tion q£ *--> million. 
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industrial programme being undertaken in what 
was once backward Slovakia) demands an increased 
labour force. But this is not available, for every 
hand is employed. Agriculture is already in a bad 
enough way and no more men can be taken off the 
land,* so it is to automation that thpy are.turning. 
One thousand five hundred electrical computers 
are already operating in the factories throughout 
the country, and many more arc being constructed. 
The Government arc convinced that this is the only 
way they can solve the man-power shortage. 

The coNsuMER-coons situation has improved con¬ 
siderably in the last five years, and the Prague 
shops arc full of goods, not of Western quality 
(but then, the Government openly states it has no 
intention of turning out “luxury products”). Prices 
are high (a pair of shoes, for instance, costs 150 
kronin—^4 at the tourist rate, or /8 at the official 
rate), and there arc still irritating deficiencies. At 
one point last year it was impossible to buy a coat- 
hanger in Prague—then there was the lavatory 
paper shortage. Both were due less to lack of the 
goods than to poor distribution. 

As in all countries with a Communist economic 
system, distribution is the biggest problem — 
particularly in agriculture.’ It is just po.ssiblc that 
a Ministry may be able to forecast how many steel 
tubes it will be producing in two years’ time. It 
cannot say the same thing for apples or grain, for 
the weather is still God-given. The small, green¬ 
grocer in a capttalist state knows his market, and 
exactly how much to order in a certain month. But 
when deliveries of perishable goods are planned 
(as they are in Communist countries) on an almost 
national scale, the most extraordinary situations 
occur. One day, it will be impossible to find a 
cauliflower or a cabbage in a certain town; while 
there will be a glut of them in a town ten miles 
away This was the main reason for the queues 
outside the food shops to be seen all over Prague 
during my visit. Last December there was not a 
turkey to be found in Prague, and everyone was 
wondering if they would have their Christm.ts 
dinner. Then suddenly, on the 24th December, 
turkeys appeared in quantities and everyone rushed 
out to the shops to buy them. (Rationing to prevent 
these queues is not contemplated, because “it would 
give the capitalist world an opportunity for propa- 


That this distribution of agricultural goods is 
the main problem in Czech economy is confirmed 
regularly in the Czech press. Zemedelst{e Noviny 
rcj^rts (14 February): “The results of deliveries of 
animal produce in the first ten days of February 
are unsatisfactory in nearly all regions. Not a single 
task was fulfilled on the national scale. Meat 
deliveries were fulfilled on the national scale by 
88-6 per cent, milk deliveries by only 97'3 per cent, 
and the delivery of eggs was not fulfilled by a 
single region....” Mr. Frantisek Konvil says in 
Rude PravQ (4 February), somewhat euphemisti¬ 
cally, “Although all shortcomings in industry which 
were not removed last year slowed down the de¬ 
velopment of our economy, the greatest difficulties 
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were caused by insufficient deliveries of some agri¬ 
cultural areas.”* 

In an attempt to remedy this, the Party has em¬ 
barked on a drive to “conquer the countryside." 
It has sent thousands of Party members to leading 
posts in kolchbzes, and to local national com¬ 
mittees, mainly as their secretaries. There arc now, 
in some small villages, up to five salaried party 
apparatchH{s. But it has not been a success 
Novotny, the President of Czechoslovakia, com¬ 
plained in March 1961 that their work is "unsatis¬ 
factory” and that a number of them have become 
"mere bureaucrats,” What seems to have happened 
is that many of them have adapted themselves to 
the prevailing attitude in the village, one of general 
distaste for working in co-operatives. 


I N THE literary and artistic world there has 
been some “relaxation” in the last five years, and 
hooks and plays are allowed which criticise certain 
aspects of the system (but not, of course, the system 
itself). Indeed, officialdom claims chat it welcomes 
such criticism. 

The more liberal attitude emerged after the 
Soviet Party Congress in 1956. And at the Congress 
of the Union of Czechoslovak writers in April 
1956, many speakers demanded "more freedom" 
for the artists and dfenied the Party’s right to “inter¬ 
fere” with literature. A more tolerant attitude was 
also tdken towards Western literature. For the first 
time since 1948, there were translations of Greene, 
Hemingway, Wilder, Moravia, and many other con¬ 
temporary Western authors.’ 

Yet among original Czech and Slovak works, 
the movement away from the Zhdanov line and 
compulsory socialist realism was much less apparent. 
The reasons for this lay partly, I suspect, with the 
writers themselves. Firstly, they felt bewildered 
and lost in the new atmosphere and were not sure 
how far they could go. Secondly, they were at a 
loss as artists. Everything had been prescribed for 
—themes, ideological attitude, mode of expression. 
Now they are left to their own devices. The only 
condition still imposed is that they shall remain 
loyal to the Marxist-Lcninist outlook and depict 
the socialist world around them. 

Their themes are new, hitherto neglected or 
passed over in silence. Material, psychological, and 

* Czechoslovakia has always been a relatively 
poor agricultural country, and still imports one 
fifth of her food. 

’Czechoslovakia publishes, according to 
U.N.E.S.C.O. figures, more translations than any 
other country except Russia and Germany. About 
half of them, I was told, arc now Western books. 

‘As in Hungary since 1956, it is now perfectly 
possible in Czechoslovakia for writers, playwrights 
etc. to make a living without belonging to the 
Party. Indeed, it is often looked on as most sus¬ 
picious if a writer suddenly wishes to join. 

•Her book will not, of course, be published in 
East Germany (where her other books nave ail been 
published]), and there hdd been some question of 
whether it would be in Frame. But it has been, 
and is now to be seen on all uie bookstalls. 


moral problems are again treated in vmi 

short stories. A new kind of hero has ippeared. 
In the past the stock hero used to be a positive’’ 
type, usually a Communist, ovcrcominc all diffi¬ 
culty and triumphing in the end. The literary 
weekly IJterarni Novmy summed it up admirably: 

Ten years ago cautious people worked out a 
theory of non-existence of conflicts. Socialist 
society became a kind of angelic garden. We can 
still remember novels of this period, in which 
the development rushed from the first line to 
the happy end, thanks to the ideal hero who, 
with the greatest case, overcame all obstacles put 
in his path by the author. The hero was lucky 
because the obstacles which the author had placed 
there were always very low—he hardly needed 
to jump them. The outcome was clear from the 
beginning, and the hero went through life with¬ 
out any difficulty. 

In the theatre, too, this is to be seen. A Too 
Generous Christmas Eve by the playwright Blazck 
has a strong element of satire on “how to get your 
son on in life,” t.e., he must join the Party, read 
all the Party newspapers, repeat the Party cliches. 
Plays like The Novel and I by Ptacnik and They 
Call Me Comrade by Kohout also criticise abuses 
fairly openly (although the last-named play about a 
corrupt old Communist leader was taken off after 
two weeks: it probably went too far). It should not 
be siip[)oscd that any of these writers are against 
the regime, in the sense that the Hungarian writers 
were in 1956. Many of them are Party members or 
if not, pro-Comnuinist. In Hungary, I did not find 
it difficult last autumn to meet writers who ex¬ 
pressed their hostility to the system; but apparently 
no such person exists in Czechoslovakia (or if b^ 
docs, he keeps quiet in front of Westerners).* 

Norbert Fryd’s interesting novel. The Living 
Statue, is a very human story about the wife of a 
Communist guard killed in some frontier incident. 
He is turned into a hero—for his vigilance against 
capitalist agents—and a statue is to be erected to 
him. His wife cares little about the statue, and 
points out that all the panoply of heroism and 
Communist greatness cannot compensate for the 
fact that a human being is dead. 

Criticism of the other socialist countries is also 
to be found. No one until recently would have 
dreamt of implying, let alone stating openly, that 
the East Germans arc still, after all, Germans. The 
official view is that the East Germans have now 
seen the light and are respectable people. But Miss 
Hela Volan.ska in Kvet Paprude, a set of short 
stories and reports about her travels in East G^H^ 
many, says virtually, “A German is still a Gcrnj^^ 
whether he is under Adenauer or Ulbricht,” WuR’ 
ingenious dialogue and conversation, revealing the 
East Germans’ love of Uniform und Pflicht, she 
expresses a feeling that is deep in the hearts of all 
Czechs.* 

A favourite theme is that of the young teddy-boy 
type trying, often unsuccessfully, to find his place 
in society. Jaroslava Blazkov’s The Nylon Moon 
is a new phenomenon in Slovak litcraturii -^d she 
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n pBK* ' escribed as “the Czechoslovak Sagan.” 
The prSblcm of finding a place in which to make 
*ovc, and emotional problems with parents, arc 
probably responsible for this definition. 

All the main figures in the prose written since 
1956 arc more complex, more human, and less 
“positive.” Several authors, .such as the Slovak 
novelist Alfonz Bednar, even began portraying 
people who were not heroes at all, but cowards and 
opportunists. As soon as it was established tliat 
books with such a different approach could be pub¬ 
lished, more and more authors took courage and 
followed this trend, which has many similarities 
with the early French Existentialism or the original 
works of England’s “Angry Young Men.” 

This docs not mean that the Party has not 
watched the development closely. The Conference 
af the Writers’ Union in March 1959 became a 
platform for a frontal attack by the regime against 
:his form of more liberal writing. The rector of 
the Central Committee Institute of Social Sciences, 
Ladislav Stoll, called for a change in the dangerous 
attitude: 

Ideas have been formulated, no matter 
whether openly or in hidden form under the 
cloak of Marxist terminology, advocating a return 
back by way of liberalisation to the liquidation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
restoration of capitalist literature. 

The Secretary of the Party, Jiri Hendrych, uttered 
a solemn warning to those unwilling to return to 
Party-inspired and directed literature: 

If you do not want to go with u.s, get out of 
our way, do not hinder the creative effort of our 
,people. We shall not tolerate double-faced people 
. tn our Sfjciety, and especially not in our culture. 

The immediate result was that the two literary 
periodicals which were the mouthpieces of non¬ 
conformist youth, Kveten and Novy Zivot, were 
ordered to close down. For a time it seemed that 
the liberalising attempts were thwarted, and that 
this h.id been a period of false thaw. Yet it was not 
so. Even if the advocates of liberalisation became 
less outspoken, and the number of works of the 
new trend diminished, the "positive” hero has not 
returned. Indeed, the new literary review Plamen, 
which replaced the two suppressed ones, began to 
acquire, after a few colourless numbers, a definitely 
new and interesting character. It i.s, however, im¬ 
probable that the Czechoslovak writers, shouted 
down by the Party officials in 1959, would have 
'’"’■ed to defend their right to experiment without 
new impetus provided by the Twenty-Second 
^_,;igrcss of the Soviet Party last October. 

**A complaint which almost all Czech writers 
make is that it takes so long to get a book pub- 
lishcd--anything up to three years. There are five 
publishing houses; The Writers’ Union; Belles 
Lettres; 'The Youth Movement; Scientific; Catholic. 
This is why many of them prefer to write plays. 
There is such a hunger for plays that work is put 
~n tl^^* ^ almost immediately it is written. 


One feature of this new trend in Czechoslovak 
writing deserves special mention. In Soviet Russia, 
together with the older writers like Pasternak, 
Ehrenburg, and Tvardovsky, it was largely mem¬ 
bers of the younger generation who initiated and 
carried out "the thaw.” In CzechosIovSkia it is 
the same; the works which depart from the old 
pattern are written mostly by the young (and 
often by the very young). As in the West, these 
young Communist wfiters speak of “the Establish¬ 
ment” (/.e., the Communist regime) as “them.” 
The following quotation from a short story by 
Jiri Trcfulka entitled "\t Rained Happiness," 
illustrates this: 


We say that we are building the most just 
society and that our greatc.st weapon is truth, 
but where is truth when, for instance, pledges 
arc made which everybody knows to be phoney? 
My father joined those who imagiftc that the 
achievement of revolutionary ideas is a sort of 
hawking between theory and practice. Dammit, 
this is petty bourgeois, for instance, this dainty 
doily on the sideboard, it’s all part and parcel 
of the same thing—even this little picture of 
Stalin with the paper red poppy stuck behind 
the frame.... There they arc... it was much 
easier for them. When they were disappointed, 
when somebody kicked them hard, they would 
hate and fight I Truth was clearly on thek' side. 
They always had somewhere to go, where they 
would find solace. They always had something in 
front of them. But what about me? Whom 
should I hate ? The Party, my old man, or whom f 
And whom should I believe in? 


Plenty of modern Western plays” and films are 
now to be seen in Prague, "rhe foreign "kitchen 
sink” dramatists (Osborne, Wesker) are popular 
with the regime and the intellectuals, who see in 
them sharp criticism of capitalist society. But they 
are less popular with the public which spends too 
much of its own life around the kitenen sink, 
and goes to the theatre and cinema for “relaxa¬ 
tion and amusement” rather than edification. 
Thus the ideal British film showing in Prague 
to-day is the Doctor in the House type (this, and its 
sequel. Doctor at Large, arc now playing to packed 
houses). Agatha Christie is popular; The Mouse¬ 
trap has had a great success. Noel Cowhrd’s Nude 
with a Violin is soon to be put on. Titles of other 
films showing while I was in Prague tell the same 
story: Hell Drivers (British), la Francois et 
L'Amour (French), A Game Called Love (Swedish), 
Passion (Italian). Films from the Eastern countries, 
however good they arc—such as The Cranes are 
Flying (Russian) and Alba Regia (Hungarian)— 
play to half-full houses; while an Italian film like 
The Last Paradise, hill of half-naked women, is an 
infallible money-maker. 

Brigitte Bardot has, until now, been regarded 
as a vulgar Western sex-actress, and none of her 
films have been shown. But she has recendy ex¬ 
pressed herself in favour of “Algerian indepen¬ 
dence” and has received the honour of a newspaper 



article. In Priboj (29 January, 1962), in an inter¬ 
view, she freely gives her views on love and sex. 
I imagine her nlms will soon be exhibited. 


This demre for "Western trash” is very strong, and 
oificialdom has almost given up trying to curb it. 
The restaurants arc full of juke-boxes with Ameri¬ 
can pop, and the wireless set in my hotel bedroom 
which I turned on at random emitted ninety per 
cent jazz and ten per cent classical music, Smetana, 
Janacek, etc. Udova Demo/^racie reported (12 Feb¬ 
ruary): “Festivals of jazz orchestras, both amateur 
and professional, from Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
East Germany, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
arc to be held in Carlovy Vary towards the end 
of May.” Answering readers’ enquiries the same 
paper writes: 

The following dances arc now taught in 
dancing cla.sses throughout Czechoslovakia: the 
jive, charleston, blues, cha-cha, samba, mambo, 
etc. Adults as well as youngsters can enrol in 
dancing classes 

I was told that in the days before 1955 when 
jazz was not allowed, youths used to tatic-rccord 
it from Radio Luxen.lxiurg, a non-political station, 
and then pass it on to their friends. Faced with this, 
the regime has decided to give in. 

A FOOTNOTE for Wolfcndcn: Homosexuality be¬ 
came legal in Czechoslovakia at the end of 1961. 
When I expressed my surprise that this is practised 
by Slavonic jieople, my informant became quite 
indignant. "Are you not aware,” he said, “that we 
are the most Western, the most civilised of the 
Communist states... ?” 

Anthony Rhodes 


STUDENT 

SUBSCRIPTION RATE 

Encounter has a special subscrip¬ 
tion rate for full-time students. 
Including postage, it is 30s. or $5.00 
for one year. There is no reduction 
in the rupee rate. Students should 
state their place and course of study 
when subscribing. 

This concession is intended for 
students themselves, not for gifts to 
students. We regret that we can 
make no refund for subscriptions 
already entered at the full rate. 
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LETTERS 


Sartre 

Writing on Sartre (Encounter, April), Mr. Maurice 
Cranston asserts: 

1. “From the collapse of the R.D.R. Sartre drew 
one lesson: that henceforth he must collaborate 
with the Communist Party, and this, without 
actually joining its ranks, he has steadjastly 
I my italics] done.” 

2 . “Affirming the need for soiled hands in certain 
circumstances (for which a reasonable case can 
be made) Sartre has gone on to condone almost 
every act of bloodshed committed by Castro 
and Khrushchev and other avowed enemies of., 
the bourgeoisie.” 

Politically, Sartre has not been entirely consistent. 
That is agreed. And it is equally true that he has 
frequently found himself, objectively, in sympathy 
with the policies of the Soviet Union and of the 
French Party. But while Mr. Cranston’s first state¬ 
ment is misleading, the second gives a distinctly 
false, and almost libellous, impression of Sartre’s 
political morality. Perhaps I may substantiate my 
criticisms 

J. Sartre never accepted the Stalinist line on Tito 
(see his introduction to Louis Dalmas’ Le Com- 
ntuniswe Yougoslave). In January 1950, after the 
collapse of the R.D.R., he, with Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, signed an article in Les Temps Modernes 
strongly attacking Communist intellectuals such as 
Pierre Daix and Andre Wurmser for their evasions 
and denials on the subject of Soviet Labour Car 
Moreover, the authors were convinced that a cou^ 
in which one citizen in twenty has, or had 
in a camp could not claim to be socialist. 

It was in Les Communistes et la Paix that Sartre 
came closest to the French Party, but even here he 
stressed that his purpose was to declare his agree¬ 
ment with the Communists on certain precise and 
defined subjects, reasoning on his own principles, 
and not necessarily on theirs. A writer "steadfastly 
collaborating” with the Party would surely have 
defended its line on the East European trials, on 
anti-scmitism and on Tito. But Sartre did not. 

Writing in February, 1956, before the anti- 
Stalinist line of the Twentieth Congress was known 
abroad, Sartre, while praising the Party’s "extra¬ 
ordinary objective intelligence,” criticised the 
sterility of the Party intellectuals, the lack of inner- 
Party democracy and the “brutal dogmatism” 
Communists like M. Guy Bessc. (“Le R^formis' 
et les fetiches,” L« Temps Modernes.) ; 

2 . The most notable example of Mr. Khrushchei 
bloodshed to date is, presumably, the suppressio,, 
of the Hungarian revolution. Would it not be 
reasonable to infer from Mr. Cranston’s second 
statement that Sartre “condoned” the Russian 
action? Or does the author’s prudent insertion of 
the word “almost” (every act of bloodshed) leave 
him an escape hatch through which he can climb 
if challenged? If so, the tactics arc less tbsaiboncst. 
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.ist assume ignorance on Mr. Cranston’s 

In fact, Sartre did not hesitate. November 9, 1956, 
iJExpress published an interview in which he de¬ 
clared without equivocation: “I condemn entirely 
and without reservation the Soviet aggression.” 
Although he felt that the Russian people were 
innocent of their government’s “crime," he con¬ 
tinued: “Regretfully I break entirely my links with 
my friends the Soviet writers who do not denounce 
(or cannot denounce) the massacre in Hungary.” 
As for the French C P., “its decisions today arc 
entirely dictated by an apparatus totally infeudated 
to the most intransigent tendency of the Soviet 
government... with the men who at this time 
direct the P.C.F. it is not, it never would be possible 
to resume relations.” 

Two months later Sartre bitterly mocked the 
attitude of certain Communist intellectuals, such as 
Laurent Casanova and Andri Stil, in the face of 
the Hungarian revolution. {Les Temps Modernes, 
January 1957.) And need one add that he has never 
been immune from the attacks of the Party’s most 
renowned polemicists, MM. Garaudy and Kanapa? 

Cuba is another matter. With some reservations, 
Sartre has given Castro’s revolution his blessing. 
This may show, as Mr. Cranston suggests, a “want 
of balanced insight” or it may be a ca.se where 
les mains sales have been unavoidable. But one thing 
is certain: Sartre’s view of the matter is not con¬ 
ditioned by any “steadfast collaboration” with the 
C.P. nor by any peculiarly indulgent view of 
blood shed by the enemies of the bourgeoisie. 

David Caute 

All Souls College, 

Oxford 


‘ NOT convinced by Maurice Cranston’s rejection 
at the “moral nihdism” of Sartre’s “L’Existentialismc 
est un Humanisme.” The issue is partly confused 
by a detour to enquire what Dostoievsky really 
meant when he wrote “If God did not exist 
everything would be permitted.” In the present 
context the real issue is: what meaning ditl Sartre 
attach to this dictum and was this a valid starting 
point for a philosophy? Mr. Cran.ston’s argument 
to the contrary is briefly that moral values do not 
depend on the cxi.stcncc of God; rather ethics are 
logically prior to theology. We cannot know God, 
it is held, until we have a conception of goodness, 
since God is defined by his moral qualities. 

I would suggest two arguments to the contrary; 

(i) God has not always been defined as "all good, 
all wise, all knowing." If there is any feature 
fommon to all concepts of God it is that of power. 
V ”2) Cranston concedes Sartre’s view that moral 
'■'Klnciples are not laid down by God, and that men 
Create their own moral values for themselves. But 
it must follow that if moral values arc merely 
human in origin they cannot enjoy the authority 
that would attach to ethical decrees of a divine 
origin. It may or may not be “a vulgar and un- 
philosonhical error to... say that if there were 
no God there would be no moral values.” But if 
there is no God and moral values arc merely "based 
on da^jj^ns" made by people, morality loses its 


authority and becomes no more than the formalised 
choices and preferences of individuals or groups of 
individuals. This, I suggest, is why Sartre embraces 
Dostoievsky’s view of the significance of atheism. 

M. A. B. Dbcenhaodt 
Leaf her head, . 

Surrey 


Sartre has collaborated steadfastly with the Com¬ 
munist Party since the collapse of the R.D.R. I do 
not know why anyone should wish to deny it. 
Only recently he has promoted, with L. Schwartz 
and J.-P. Vigicr, a movement for Left-wing unity 
with the idea of bringing together Communists and 
ocher anti-fascists in a common political front. Sartre 
gives an account of this in France Observateur 
(February 1, 1962). As for condoning bloodshed, 
let me quote one sentence from that same source: 
“For me,” says Sartre, “the essential problem is to 
defeat the theory according to which the I^ft 
ought not to answer violence with violence.” Note 
that he says: “the essential problem.” 

When I said that Sartre had condoned almost 
all acts of bloodshed committed by Castro and 
Khrushchev, I was not forgetting that Sartre had 
condemned the manner of the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary in 1956. Mr. Caute has no need 
charitably to assume ignorance on my part. I have 
written (if I may quote my own words) about 
Sartre’s “vigorous protest against the Sovie^ action 
in Hungary” in a paperback book Sartre, lately 

R ublished by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh (p. 88). 

Ir. Caute cites a few dramatic utterances from 
Sartre’s interview with L’Express (November 9, 
1956) "Apris Budapest.’’ But he leaves out some 
of the most important things Sartre said on that 
occasion. First, Sartre maintained that the Hun¬ 
garian rebellion was Rightist in tendency. Hence, 
although there was no justification for the “brutal 
intervention,” the “reappearance of the conserva¬ 
tive parties” had “made the Russian presence in 
Hungary pretty well necessary.” Secondly, although 
Sartre is bitterly critical in this interview of the 
Party “apparatus,” his respect for the Party itself 
is, even in this most intense moment of what he 
calls his “anguish,” sustained. The suggestion that 
Communist militants should show their disapproval 
of the Soviet crime in Hungary by leaving the 
Party and joining the Socialists, he aismisses as “a 
singular impudence.” He proclaims his “entire sym¬ 
pathy” with those Communist militants—tortured 
with anguish as they are—who have no desire to 
quit the party when it is being attacked from all 
sides, and as a result of its own fault. Besides, 
so far as domestic policy is concerned, the policy of 
the C.P., for all its mistakes, “has been on ^Jic right 
lines.” 'Thirdly, Sartre says "aprbs Budapest," what 
he has consistently said since 1952, that the French 
Left must crcatc^a new kind of Popular Front or 
be lost. 

The exact rflle of Sartre as a steadfast collaborator 
with the Communists is that of the Candid Friend. 
His criticisms, belated as they were, of the Soviet 
camps, and the other things mentioned by Mr. 
Caute—these criticisms, togcuier with the eccentric 
nature of Sartre’s Marxism, serve publicly to certify 
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his independence and impartiality. And this proof 
of independence makes Sartre—the world-famous 
author—very much more useful to the Communists 
than tin-pot intellectuals like Sdl, Garaudy, and 
Kanapa, who arc actually in the Party. In these 
years of. dc-St^linisatiod, the old familiar slavish 
champions of the Party line are an embarrassment 
to Khrushchev. The Candid Friend, who has his 
own “Marxist philosophy,” and is sometimes ex¬ 
tremely critical, but who gives wholehearted public 
support to the central objectives of the Communists 
—he is of the utmost value. 

Mr. Caute is not altogether tactful in quoting 
Sartre’s saying: “I break entirely my links with my 
friends the Soviet writers who do not denounce 
(or cannot denounce) the massacre in Hungary.” 
'rherc is every indication that that hatchet has been 
buried. The rapprochement is mutual. I would like 
Mr. Caute to have been at the aingress in Florence 
last month of the Community Europea degli 
Scrittorr, he would then have seen for himself how 
Sartre is idolised by Communists from both sides of 
the Iron Curtain; the passion with which Alexei 
Surkov and other non-denouncers of the massacre in 


Hungary championed the name of Sati 
president of the Communitii was, in a sensapfnovmai 
and very revealing. J 

Maurice Cranstor. 

London 

In connection with the controversy between David 
Caute and Maurice Cranston on Sartre’s politics, 
your readers will be interested in the following 
from a British correspondent’s interview with 
Alexei Surkov, the Soviet Literary Commissar: 

“I asked Surkov to comment on the telegram 
sent to him by British writers on Pasternak’s 
behalf 

“He said: 'Yes, I have the telegram I’ve also 
had telegrams from writers in France, Italy, and 
other countries. That Eliot should sympathise 
with Pasternak is natural, for he is a Catholie 
and a mystic. But several well-known foreif 
writers refused to protest—Sartre, for instanc 
(News Chronicle, 191 h J.inuary, 1959.) 

C. R. 

Cambridge 


Castro and Cuba 

A Second Exchange between Matthews and Draper 


I WAS VERY impressed with your letter, believe it 
or not, and naturally fascinated by what you wrote. 
I am glad you feel that we can argue this matter 
out with complete frankness and mutual respect. 
Since you have taken so much trouble in replying 
to me, I thought you would be interested in my 
keeping the correspondence going once more. 

My argument about ‘a blue print” would apply 
to any such ratiocination of a volcanic historic 
development—for instance, the growing reliance 
of the Spanish Republican government on the 
Communists in the Civil War. As a journalist trying 
to follow the Cuban revolution from day to day, 
I found my own position shifting as I went along. 
I agree I also matte some mistakes as I went along, 
which I tried to correct—but always with refer¬ 
ence to what the situation was at the time. 

I apologia for my implication about Batista but 
that was the way your article read to me. Perhaps 
you did not reali.se how what you wrote could be 
interpreted. Evidently I must plead guilty to the 
same thing in my own writings. 

As fqr knowing Fidel, I continue to believe that 
this is of the first importance. Such things are rela¬ 
tive. As I said in my book, Fidel is an enigma and 
always^will be one. I feel I know him within such 
limits,'because after January, 1959, I saw him at 
least a half-dozen times and always for hours on 
end—once all night and once all day. I also knew 
prople in daily contact with him. He is a very 
mixed-up human being with greater limitations than 
I thought he had at first. But to me (and to my wife 
who also knows him as I do and applies a feminine 


psychology), he is a very different person from the 
one you depict. 

I suppose our argument as to whether Fide! 
tricked or deceived is partly semantics. How® 
you implied that Fidel’s intention was malic J 
I believe it was tactical. 1 was annoyed at the w 1 ^ 
Fidel brought this up at the Overseas Press Clue 
luncheon, but he has a childish streak in him and 
evidently could not resist. What is much more 
important is that there really were more people 
up in the Sierra Maestra than Fidel said. The 
forty men I said I was in contact with were around 
where I was. As I learned later, the Negro who 
became Commander of Oriente Province, Calixto 
Garcia, was in the Sierra at the same time I was 
there and he also was fighting with a group whose 
size I do not know. 'There had been skirmishes 
and this was not “poppycock.” Moreover, you 
missed the importance of the resistance all through 
Oriente Province including the guajtros in me 
Sierra Maestra. I will never feel that 1 misled any¬ 
one by saying that Batista was “fighting a losjjp.fr 
battle.” On the contrary, I think it was a j 
occasion on which I correctly grasped how a si| 
tion was going to develop. 

In general you fall into the common trap of 
ascribing to me approval when I am merely 
descri’uing. By the revolutionary standards of 
Fidel and his associates, Huber Matos was a 
traitor. This was revolutionary logic, and it would 
have been “logic” for, let us say, a Jacobin in the 
French revolution. This docs not mean I approve 
of what Fidel did; on the contrary, I. ^<jflki red it 
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.-^synipathics were with Matos. I merely 
^elt I ^&erstood why Fidel Castro acted the way 
^,c did. It is bcg^ng the question for you to 
iP^rguc now that inis was an apology for “the 
Communist Revolution." 1 deny that there was a 
Communist revolution at that time. 

In a different way you arc simply making a good 
debating point in arguing that I was inconsistent 
to see the sense of putting Rafael Rodriguez at 
the head of i.n.r.a. and putting Felipe Pazos out 
of the National Bank. The cases and the reasons 
behind Fidel’s move are not at all comparable. 
For instance, I argued that Fidel could trust Che 
to carry on the revolution. In the same way, he 
now feels he can trust Rodriguez. This is what I 
call revolutionary logic, even though I think it is 
too bad for Cuba. “The trained technicians and 
professional personnel” you mention were not 
“revolutionaries" by Fidel’s standards. It was stupid 
Ijt ilienate them, as Fidel now admits, but it was 
The "illogical” from his point of view at the time. 

I disagree with you that “the food crisis in 
Cuba was caused by the Communists and their 
servitors.” It was due to incompetence and 
amateurishness, making a poor method that much 
worse. 

I ARoiJEn in August, i960, that the only hope of 
changing the situation lay with Fidel. No doubt it 
will surprise you to hear that I still say the same 
thing, although my hopes are dim indeed. In my 
opinion, this is still Fidel’s revolution and, despite 
the Communist apparatus, the revolution would 
collapse overnight without him. He is a prisoner 
of his |x)licies, of the forces he unleashed, and of 
the cold war—but do not underrate what he is 
capable of doing. 

Herbert L. Matthews 

"'.in 1 Yorli^ Times 


For once, I think, something has been gained by 
trying to argue out deep and heated differences. 
It would not be fair, and it is not necessary, for me 
to answer you again at length. I am going to limit 
myself, therefore, to three remarks. 

Your positions on Matos and Carlos Rafael suffer, 
to my mind, from a basic and pervasive confusion. 
The root of the problem in both cases, is: to which 
revolution was Matos a “traitor” and which revolu¬ 
tion is Carlos Rafael serving? There is no such 
thing as "the Revolution.” There are different 
revolutions, and some start as one thing and end 
as another. If Fidel feels that he can trust Carlos 
Rafael, the logic of the situation is “Communist,” 
not merely “revolutionary.” By making “rcvolu- 
. \ n.” and “Communist” interchangeable, or at 
I’y sliding by the fact that they arc not intcr- 
^ongeable, you objectively provide a “revolu¬ 
tionary” alibi for every step in the Communist 
take-over. 

As for the responsibility for the food crisis, the 
question again is whose “incompetence and 
amateurishness”? The Communists and those who 
accept their leadership have held so many key 
sitions in Cuba for so long that they cannot 
absalwjJ of the responsibility simply because 


another Communist has been appointed in a 
desperate effort to undo the damage. 

Nor do I underrate Fidel. I don’t think the 
Communists could have taken power without him. 
I quite agree that they would have enormous diffi¬ 
culties maintaining power without hjpi. Biu neither 
can 1 admire him as much as you do. If he should 
find it necessary for whatever reason to pan com¬ 
pany with the Communists, what would it mean? 
That he had torn thc«country apart on behalf of 
them, and then could not even live with his 
own doing. And if he is still capable of freeing 
himself from them, as you seem to hint, he would 
need the very people like Matos and Pazos whom 
he has destroyed or driven out. Where would that 
leave your “logic of the Revolution”? Incidentally, 
you did not write that Batista was “fighting a 
losing battle.” You wrote that he was “fighting a 
thus-jar losing battle” (my emphasis). 

So, I gather, we arc still arguing. At least, I 
hope, others may be a little bit the wiser for it 

Theodore Draper 

New Yor\ City 


Ilya Ehrfenburg 

I HAVE READ with great interest, though belatedly, 
the article by T. R. Fyvel on Mr. Ehrenburg 
[Encounter, December]. I suppose we can hardly 
complain if in writing his memoirs Mr. Ehrenburg 
only chooses to give us some of the truth. The 
spectacle of a modern Soviet author writing the 
truth at all is so novel and refreshing that perhaps 
we could content ourselves to apply the judgment 
of Dr. Johnson on another occasion, that while he 
docs not do it very well, it is remarkable that he 
should do it at all. 

Perhaps your readers might be interested to hear 
of one small incident from Mr. Ehrenburg’s life 
which relates to the Spring of 1909 in Paris, when 
Ehrenburg was a very young man. He was also 
a very witty young man; and though nominally 
a Bolshevik, he docs not seem to have allowed the 
intense seriousness of Bolshevism to interfere with 
his sense of humour. This was a time when Lenin 
was at the height of his campaign against A. A. 
Bogdanov along with Lunacharsky and Krasin, 
and indeed these three were, in the course of 1909, 
expelled from the Bolshevik faction. Ostensibly 
the matter of the dispute was a question of philo¬ 
sophy. In particular Bogdanov held views on sense 
perception inspired by Mach and Avenarius which 
pundits like Lenin and Plckhanov had long 
regarded as inconsistent with materialism. Fortu¬ 
nately I need not detain you with an analysis of 
the nature of sense perception in the light of 
orthodox materialism, because the real nature of 
the dispute, it is quite evident, related to the more 
practical question''tof money, and in particular to 
the disposal of funds which had been acquired by 
the Bolsheviks for their faction by means of armed 
hold-ups. It was around this time that Ehrenburg 
was editing a short-lived satirical journal appropri¬ 
ately called The Quiet Family. Lenin appropriately 
enough was the member of the quiet f^ly who 
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came in for the most satirical attacks. For example, 
the first issue carried the following nodce. 

The philosophical circle of Comrade Lenin 
will shortly renew its activities. The following 
conditions arc laid down for the admission of 
members to‘this circle; 

(1) A certificate of reliability; 

(2) A certificate of inoculation with anti- 
Bogdanov serum; 

(3) Personal examination by himself from all 
angles. 

Entrance free. It is requested that no dogs or 
empirio-monists should be brought to the circle. 

This sense of humour, although it docs Mr. 
Ehrenburg nothing but credit, was very much 
against Lenin’s taste, and one of the members of 
the group recalls the arrival of Ehrenburg at the 
meeting with a packet of the first issue of his 
journal. The members read it with considerable 
amusement. Lenin, however, asked for a copy, 
looked at it and flung it aside, without saying a 
word, but with so powerful an expression of wrath 
that it caused a cloud to dc.scrnd on the whole 
proceedings. Ehrenburg published a further two 
issues of his journal which continued to mock at 
Lenin’s attacks on Bogdanov. The journal ceased 
publication after thc^ third number and Ehrenburg 
ceased to attend meetings of the Bolshevik group. 
It is to the credit of the group, however, that 
Zinoviev’s proposal that Ehrenburg should be 
expelled was not adopted. Those, of course, were 
the days when a little joke at the expense of the 
Bolsheviks did not nccc.ssarily lead to dire conse¬ 
quences. Off a changf tout cela —as presumably 
no one knows better than Mr. Ehrenburg. 

Leonard Schapiro 

University of London 


Sade 

I FEEL I must raise my voice in protest against some 
misleading and mischievous remarks by Mr. Geof¬ 
frey Gorcr in his articc on the Marquis dc Sade, 


concerning our recently published boot 
quis de Sade, by Gilbert Lely. 

Mr. Gorcr says “A purported translation of th* 
biography has recently been published in Engtishv. 
This represents something over a quarter of the 
French original....” The implication of this state¬ 
ment is that the publishers have engaged in some 
disreputable surgical operation and have presented 
an English volume “purported" to be Gilbert Lely’s 
work. This is what any reader would assume. How¬ 
ever, the fact is that M. Lely himself prepared a 
special version of his book for foreign translations, 
and our volume is the exact English translation of 
this version. Editions in Italian and German of 
exactly the same length have also been published. 
So far, then, from deliberately mutilating a great 
work against the author’s wishes, we, in common 
with other non-French publishers of the book in 

a uestion, have only agreed with the author’s views 
lat his biography of the Marquis dc Sade, 
appeared in the French original, would only-j 
of limited appeal outside France, and acted accord¬ 
ingly by accepting for publication the altered and 
shortened version prepared by the author. 

Paul Elex 

Elel{ Booths, 

London 

The publishers’ note, facing the list of contents, 
reads: “This work was originally published by 
Librairic Gallimard, Paris, in two volumes under 
the title Vie du Marquis dc Sade." There is nothing 
to indicate to the prospective purchaser that he is 
not getting a full transl.uion of this work. It there¬ 
fore seems to me accurate to state that this is a 
purported translation. It would have been open 
to the publisher to state in this publi.shcr’s note ,^ as 
he does in his letter, that the translation was a ti 
considerable abbreviation, made in accordance ' 
the author’s wishes. Had this information been 
given, I would have replaced "purported” by 
“shortened.” 

Geoffrey Gorbr 

Haywards Heath, 

Sussex 


Afterthoughts on Regina v. Penguin Books Ltd. 

John Sparrow^s Reply 


The nine minutes’ wonder created by my article 
on the Lady Chatterley case has now subsided, and 
1 myself no longer feci the desire to answer, one 
by one, the critics—an^, satirical, or merely con¬ 
temptuous—who attacked it. None the less, I 
should like to set down a few afterthoughts about 
the controversy, and to remove, if I can, one or 
two misunderstandings on which some of the critics 
seem to have based their strictures. 


Two STRAINS PREDOMINATED in the loud chorus of 
dispraise: there were those who said that the inter¬ 
pretation that I put upon the disputed passage in 
the book was so obviously right that everyone had 
always accepted it, and that therefore my anicle 
was otiose; and there were those who insisted that 
I had not proved my case, some of them putting 
forward an alternative, “innocent,” interpretation 
as being possibly, or even certainly, corj:“’-~ 
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'^i'sysctni-chorus was the louder, if not the 
ciergcrjHSlrthc two; and, as the force of my demon- 
c ration made itself felt among readers, it recruited 
fgr number of deserters from the second—|)eoplc who 
' at first protested against the suggestion that my 
interpretation could be right, and then persuaded 
themselves that they had accepted it “all along.” 
But there arc still many people who question my 
reading of the passage, or positively support an alter¬ 
native explanation. They include several of the 
“experts” who gave evidence in favour of the 
booic, counsel (1 believe) for the defence, and a 
number of those who wrote letters on the subject 
to Encounter (and to the Spectator), one of whom 
claimed that an explanation different from mine 
has “long been accepted by most ‘normal’ men and 
women.” The existence of this considerable body of 
opinion seems in itself to be a sufficient answer to 
the first school of critics: an interpretation that was 
2'o.d still is) so strongly challenged cannot be said 
1C' “iljve l>een so obviously right as not to stand in 
heed of demonstration. 

That my article did demonstrate its correctness 
I have no doubt. I can only refer those who ques¬ 
tion this to the argument leading up to my con¬ 
clusion; not one of the critics who disputed that 
conclusion has even attempted to pick a hole in 
the nexus of reasoning by which it was reached.' 
The clues planted by Lawrence in the text point 
unequivocally to one interpretation, and though 
he did not make his meaning obvious, he must 
have intended serious readers so to understand it. 

A WEIGHTIER CRITICISM camc from others: 
“Granted,” they said, “that you proved your thesis; 
granted that Lawrence did not make his meaning 
plain; still, your article was superfluous because it 
iionrerned a question of no importance. What docs 
“ ' Vitter ex.actly what happened on the ‘night of 
oJiisual passion ?’ It is absurd—indeed, it is deplor¬ 
able—to focus attention on such physical details.” 

I cannot help thinking that many of those who 
took this line were influenced more deeply than 
they would have cared to admit—more deeply, per¬ 
haps, than they themselves recognised—by the 
nature of the question at issue. What they really 
meant, I suspect, was not “The question is an un¬ 
important one, and therefore it was not wortli your 
while to raise it,” but “The question is an un- 
plea.sant one, and therefore we should be much 
more comfortable if you had left it alone.”* 

I sympathise with this reluctance to approach 
the matter, but I do not think that one should yield 
to it: those who care for literature and value truth 
ought not to shirk discussion of an important 

icvcral critics have (no doubt innocently) mis- 
^ '’esented my argument by suggesting that I 
r&fled on references in Lawrence’s text to “Greek 
vases” and to the works of Abelard. These ambi¬ 
guous references prove nothing, and they formed 
no link in my chain of reasoning. (I may add that 
the reference to Cellini, though unequivocal, docs 
not, as some have suppo.sed, of itself prove the case; 
what is decisive is that reference taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with Lady Chatterley’s reception of the letter 
that car<r,>cd it.) 


question, or to minimise its importance, simply 
because they find it “difficult” or unpleasant. 

Still, the criticism, whatever actuated it, de¬ 
mands an answer. Was the question, after all, 
important enough to justify its being made the 
subject of an inquiry that shocked the. feelings 
of many decent people? 

That the “night of sensual passion” is an 
important episode in the novel can hardly be 
denied. Those witnesses were right who insisted at 
the trial that each of the “sexual encounters” 
was inserted by Lawrence with a special purpose, 
and this particular one occupies a crucial place 
both in the account of the heroine’s relations with 
her lover and in the development of the main 
theme in the book—her gradually increasing aware¬ 
ness of the full meaning and possibilities of sex. 
Lawrence makes this clear both by his description 
of her feelings during that “sensual” night and 
by his account of her subsequent recollections of it. 
Plainly the episode, however it is to be interpreted, 
is of prime irnjToriancc in the book. 

But how much does it matter what the true 
interpretation of it is? This is never a simple 
question when asked about something in a work 
of fiction. The query may have an aesthetic inten¬ 
tion: How much docs- our appreciation of the 
passage depend upon our understanding precisely 
what the author meant by it? Or, if the work has a 
“message,” it may mean “How far docs our under¬ 
standing of the author’s general intention depend 
upon our interpreting this feature of if correctly?” 
And, if the message is a controversial one, the 
question may have a practical .significance: How 
far (it may mean) would our opinion (or the 
general opinion) of the author himself be affected 
by a new light thrown upon the meaning of what 
he wrote?* 

In the present case it is impossible to keep these 
questions wholly separate. Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
is something more than a novel. It is, in large 
part, a series of poetical passages describing, or 
attempting to convey in words, the sensations 
accompanying the sexual act. It is also a tract, in 
which Lawrence (as his letters show) intended to 
convey, more frankly than he had ever done before, 
his most mature views upon the subject of sex. 
These elements in the book do not (I think) hold 
together, and Lawrence’s failure to make them 
coalesce in a way that satisfies the reader is (or so 
it seems to me) one of the reasons, but not the 
only one, for the failure of the book as a work 
of art. Yet these elements cannot be judged apart 
from each other: both the poetry and the story 
arc intended to illustrate and to bring home to the 
reader the validity of Lawrence’s sexual doctrine. ' 

* I suspect also that many who challenged the cor¬ 
rectness of my interpretation were, likewise, swayed 
less by reason t^n ny a natural reluctance to admit 
the truth of a meory that they found repugnant. 

• It is instructive to contidcr, in the light of the 
above, the importance of ascertaining the correct 
answer to the following questions; Was Hamlet 
“really” mad? Was Hamlet dark or fair? Were 
some of the sonnets in which Shakespeare expressed 
intense physical passion addressed to a young man? 
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Onb op the principal theses in Lawrence’s doctrine 
is the necessity, in a completely "valid” sexual re¬ 
lationship between a man and a woman, of two 
elements: “tenderness” on the one hand and on the 
other a “fiery,” cruel, sensuality that demands on 
the part joi th^ woman complete submission and 
an entire absence of sexual shame, Lawrence de¬ 
scribed the “night of sensual passion,” and gave 
I it a climactic position both in his story and in 
the development of his theme, in order to bring 
home to his readers the importance of the second 
of these two elements. And this the episode fails 
to do unless it is understood as Lawrence intended 
it to be. He is deliberately and definitely challeng¬ 
ing convention on this point, and the challenge fails 
to “register” if the episode is given an "innocent” 
explanation—^if it is assumed that nothing “un¬ 
natural” was intended—that it is merely a trivial 
question of a variation of posture. 

If we are to judge the importance of a right 
understanding of the episode by reference to the 
author’s intention, we can only say that Lawrence 
would have scornfully rejected the well-meant 
efforts of his present-day defenders to play down 
its significance or to provide him with an “inno¬ 
cent” explanation of it.* 

Of course the full value of a piece of poetical 
writing, whether in pr'^se or verse, often does not 
depend at all upon a precise realisation of what 
it describes; indeed, a too precise realisation may 
ruin its* effectiveness. Of nothing is this truer than 
the description of physical passion, which is best 
conveyed not by giving details, nor by “leaving 
them to the imagination,” but by so satisfying the 
imagination that it does not ask for them— "Non 
^ lecito," says the narrator, at just such a point 
in Giuseppe di Lampedusa’s IJghea, "non sarebbe 
d'ahronde pietoso verso dt te, entrare in particolari. 

... Ripensa a quanto Balzac non ha osato esprtmere 
nella ‘Passion dans le desert',” Balzac’s silence at 
the climax of his superb story was not (as "osato" 

‘Here I must again call attention to the passage 
in which Duncan Forbes utters his tirade (so often 
quoted, and so often attributed to Mellors) about 
conventional society and sex: “You’ll see, they’ll 
hound that man down. And what’s he done after 
all? If he’s made love to his wife all ends on, hasn’t 
he a right to? She ought to be proud of it.” It was 
this passage that I had in mind when I said in my 
article that “Lawrence weaves into the story not 
merely a defence but a panegyric of this practice” 
—a sentence quoted by Mr. Stephen Potter to show 
that I was guilty of the “generalisation” that “Law- 

icc ‘is’ Mellors, and docs what he docs. Of course 
f did not mean to identify Lawrence with Mellors, 
or sugg&t that one can argue from anything in 
the book to Lawrence’s practice, as distinct from 
his opinions. But that these words of Forbes do 
express Lawrence’s opinion has been generally, and 
no doubt rightly, accepted (for instance, by Mr. 
Raymond Williams in his evidence at the trial); 
what people have not appreciated is that it was to 
the “crucial” episode, ana nothing else, that Forbes 
was referring—^and the context leaves us in no 
doubt about now he interpreted it. 


suggests) due to a failure of nerve; it\ 
that his art was so delicate that he did ntnr..vvu » 
say more. Lawrence, who was trying to combine 
poern with a tract, evidently felt the need, for the 
tract’s sake, to make his meaning precise, and yet 
could not bring himself to be unambiguous. Hence 
(in Mr. Shonficld’s words) the “strident ejaculatory 
writing” at this point, “which is of outstanding 
badness even among the long passages of girl’s gush 
writing that the book contains.” It is not that Law¬ 
rence <loes not say enough; he says too much, and 
yet, as Mr. Shonfield concludes, “he manages to 
mask and muff, if not to conceal entirely, his essen¬ 
tial message.”® 

Other writers confirm my estimate of the impor¬ 
tance attached by Lawrence to this particular per¬ 
version as an element in a full sexual relationship 
between a man and a woman.* 

In an article “Lawrence, Joyce, and Powy^’- 
Essays in Criticism, October, 1961 (which 
not sec until my own essay was in prtx)f) Pro¬ 
fessor G. Wilson Knight maintains that the “night 
of sensual passitin” provides the fullest evidence 
of an obsession on Lawrence’s part to which several 
of his poems also bear witness; he traces the 
development of this obses.sion through Women in 
Love and to a climax in Lady Cbatterley, and seeks 
to illumine it by a pot pourri of references to the 
“posterior locations” (as he calls them) drawn 
from the unbridled sexual fantasies of Ulysses. 
The passages that Professor Knight quotes from 
Joyce will not, I think, bear the weight he seeks 

“Of course it was not my intention to suggest 
that Lawrence ought here, in order to make his 
meaning pl.iin, to have descended to crude or clini¬ 
cal details. In so far as my language suggested,'-'"- 

he did so elsewhere in the novel, the point mad ^_ 

Mr. David Sylvester in his letter to Encounter 'waS 
a good one. But it remains true that Lawrence’s 
boasted “frankness” broke down at this point. 

•Several critics said that my article was .super¬ 
fluous because its contents had been anticipated by 
Professor Knight and Mr. Shonfield; but neither of 
their articles covered quite the same ground as my 
own. Professor Knight took for granted the disputed 
interpretation, and Mr. Shonfield merely said that 
its truth was "a reasonable guess”; neither at¬ 
tempted to prove it in a manner that could con¬ 
vince the sceptical, and neither dealt with it in 
relation to the evidence and the verdict in the Old 
Bailey proceedings. 

Since importance seems to be attached to 
“priority” in the matter, I m^ point out that Pro¬ 
fessor Knight and Mr. Shonfield were themscl'w 
anticipated by the author of a long review, in 
Times Literary Supplement of 4 August, 1961, 
the Penguin account of the trial. That review drew 
attention not only to the “anal obsession” so evident 
in Lady Chatterley’s Lover but also to the care 
Lawrence seems to have taken both to make his 
meaning unequivocal and to veil it from the casual 
reader. Anonymity is the rule of the Literary Sup¬ 
plement, so the autlior of the review may not 
be named; but f may say that the views he expressed 
agree exactly with my own. 
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^.^em—indeed, it would be waste of time 
nSW do so; “Who cares,” asks Mr. Macinnes, 
ju'if dons, barristers, and pedants make idiots of 
•themselves when they speak and write of art? 
That is what they are for.” This neatly lists my 
own disqualiiicatiuns, and I Will not offer opinions 
thet^avc been discounted in advance as idiotic. 
But Mr. Macinnes must sVirely recognise that the 
encral- position from which he chooses to launch 
is attack upon my article cannot be rationally 
defended. He claims that Art, or “great” Art, or 
An produced Ity writers "of the quality of” Law¬ 
rence or writers with “LdWrcncc’s gifts and inten¬ 
tions,” should be above the law. But someone must 
determine whether a challenged work is ‘Art” or 
“great Art,” or Art “of the quality” that entitles It 
to c.xemption—and to whom is that function to be 
entrusted ? 

Art is in a sense, it is*true, above and beyond 
5 d. slaw; no Act of Parliament can (in Mr. Mkinnes’ 
‘-.'ise) “govern literary thuh” or control the 
artistic imagination. But artists live in the same 
world as ordinary men, and the artist cannot claim 
exemption from the laws tliat regulate society. 
Those who care for Art and feel for the artist, 
and want to improve his position under the law, 
will probably in the long run help him better by 
facing the tacts involved in claims made on his 
behalf ihan by evading or concealing those of them 
that seem “unpleasant,” like so many of the wit¬ 
nesses in the present case, or by attempting, like 
Mr Macinnes, to “contract out” completely.** 

Babylon, Babylone 

In concluding his erudite Babylon, Babylone 
(Encounter, May), Mr. Richard Wollheim asks 
..whether young TV watchers have solved the prob- 
* ‘ it'of living in London any better than Macinnes’s 
*Rc1b. “or, for that matter, Fyvcl’s villain.” 

While honoured at this reference in Mr. Woll- 
heim’s peroration, I feel it may be unwittingly 
misleading, since already the title of my book The 
Insecure Offenders surely indicates that I was 
writing not of villains but of social victims. 

T. R. Fyvel 

London 

** I have left for a footnote the unkindest cricicism 
poinp.ll: several correspondents declared that my 
*My‘ showed that its author was entirely lacking 
my ow-****^ humour. To this charge—though none 
9 { y wounding can be brought against an English- 
t>ertis~^ can only enter a plea of guilty; indeed, it 
ufr-a charge on which I could hardly hope to be 
quitted, seeing that two of our most successful 
• ^^fcssional humorists are among my critics. But 
wire is nothing that, at my age, I can do about this; 
and when I confess that, reading Mr. Osbert Lan¬ 
caster’s epigram—so obviously humorous in its 
intention—I was unable to raise a smile, and that 
I suffered no such incapacity as I perused the 
solemn protestations of Mr. Stephen Potter, I shall 
only be taken, I am afraid, to have given a fresh 

E roof of my unfortunate inability to distinguish 
etwe^p ^hat is ridicylous and what is not. 
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